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3fai{I). 


^ot  in  JJncsthoobs,  not  on  QTrceb, 

Es  the  Jaitlv  tuc  nccb,  0  ^oxh  ! 
•^hcsc,  mou  fragile  than  the  rceb, 

(tan  no  rest  for  souls  atforb. 
^nman  sjistcms,  tohat  are  then  ? 

^reams  of  erring  men  at  best; 
lOisions  on  In  of  a  iiay, 

5Eithout  substanrertuithout  rest. 


Jfirmln  fix  it,  |Dorb,  on  %\\ec, 

.Strike  its  roots  beep  in  "^hg  lobe ; 
©roluiug  eber  may  it  be, 

iHL'ikc  the  Jfaith  of  those  abobe. 
^heu,  thongh  earthln  things  be^iart, 

Jlnb  the  heabens  pass  aban, 
(Strong    in    ^hee    shall    rest    the 
heart, 

SEithout  fainting  or  bcraij. 


iSopc. 


<£lot  on  heaben,  not  on  bliss, 

<Shoulb,   0   ICorb,  onr    hope  be 
set; 
^ot  on  better  toorlbs  than  this, 

®torli)0  that  toe  might  toish  to 
get. 
8Be  luonlb  hope  for  goodness,  ^orb, 

Uirtue  mirroreb  out  in  ^hee, 
Ipeaming  eber  in  '^hy  Sttorb, 

ICighting  up  eternity. 


<Sclf-oblibious  hope  toe  neeb, 

^)ope  that  springs  from  lobe  to 
"^llhee, 
Jfree  from  ebern  sorbib  greeb, 

Jfrom  all  selffsh  longings  free. 
Jiix  our  hope  on  ^hcc,  (Q  |[!orb, 

(Dn  "Uhi)  likeness  anb  ^hn  lobe, 
•^his    toe   knob)   from   ^hy"  blest 
5Borb, 

Es  the  hope  that  reigns  abobe. 


©^arifi}. 


<^ot  on  rreatures  high  or  loto, 

l^ot  on  kinbreb  e'en  the  best, 
§x\i  on  ^hee,  03  ICorb,  toe  knoto, 

§(houlb  our  rhief  affection  rest. 
Coulb  our  souls  iu  lobe  embrace, 

J\ll  the  spirits  bear  to  '\Lhce, 
■though  they  clasp'b  all  toorlbs  in 
space, 

€mpti),  ICorb,  they  still   tooulb 
be!' 


®h,  'tis  neebfnl,  it  is  i-ight 

Wis:  shoulb  set  our  lobe  on  '^Thee ; 
|£olnng  ^hee  toith  all  onr  might, 

flakes  the  spirit  strong  anb  free, 
^his  is  lobe  that  fflls  the  heart, 

^finbs  our  poU'ers  full  employ  ; 
breathes   neU)   life    through    ebery 
part, 

Jfloobs  the  soul  toith   heabcnly 
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"The  Gospel  of  John  is  Bible  enough  for  me."  I  am 
disposed  to  echo  this,  although,  at  the  same  time,  far  enough  from 
thinking  that  it  is  the  whole  of  the  Bible. 

Who   was   the   author   of  this   Gospel?      Where,    When,   and 
Wherefore  was  it  written  ?     These  questions,  though  rather  specu- 
lative than  vital,  will  be  found  discussed  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Volume.     No  candid  reader  can  peruse  these  volumes  of  mine, 
without  finding  that  the  Life  recorded  in  this  Gospel,  the  doc- 
trines propounded,  and  the  thoughts  suggested,  are  sufficient  in 
every  way  to  meet   the  intellectual   and   spiritual   exigencies  of 
mankind.     It  has  been  said,  that  Christianity  has  no  rudimental 
idea,  either  in  religion  or  ethics,  that  is  not  found  in  connection 
with  the  teachings  of  Zoreaster,  Buddha,   Mahomet,  Confucius, 
Seneca,   Plato,    and   other  ancient   schools  of  spiritual   thought 
Were  this  granted,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  nowhere,  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  are  those 
most  vital  and  profound  elements  of  truth,  exhibited  in  forms  so 
congruous  with  the  reason,  so  fascinating  to  the  heart,  so  command- 
ing to  the  whole  soul,  as  we  have  them  in  this  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
In  this  Logos  they  centre  and  radiate. 

Some  of  the  religious  writers  of  the  distant  past  emblematically 
represented  this  Gospel  as  the  -  Eagle !'  So  piercing  is  it  in  its 
vision,  so  broad  in  its  sweep,  so  lofty  in  its  flight,  and  withal 
so   mspiring   the   sunny  azure   through  which,  with   unrestricted 
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freedom,  it  disports  its  pinions,  that  it  may  well  be  represented 
by  the  imperial  bird. 

Whilst  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  the  Four  Gospels  (not- 
withstanding certain  discrepancies  and  apparent  inaccuracies  that 
may,  peradventure,  be  found  therein)  contain  the  supreme  Word 
of  God,  the  "Word  made  Flesh,"  yet  I  think  that,  comparing 
them  one  with  another,  its  phase  in  St.  John  is  the  most  complete 
and  spiritually  educational.  It  suggests  to  me  that  the  Christ 
exhibited  in  our  Creeds,  Churches,  and  Institutions,  is  as  unlike 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  as  the  mechanical  force  of  the  manu- 
facturing machine,  throwing  off  commodities  for  trade,  is  unlike 
that  vital  energy  in  nature,  that  clothes  the  landscape  with 
verdure,  and  fills  the  earth  and  the  waters  with  countless  tribes 
of  life. 

I  am  tempted  to  suppose  that  but  few  men  of  reflective  minds, 
and  honest  purpose,  will  go  through  all  I  have  written  on  this 
Book,  and  not  conclude  that  John's  Gospel  is  pre-eminently  the 
field  for  preachers, — supplying  themes  not  only  of  boundless 
variety,  but  of  that  soul-quickening,  developing,  and  ennobling 
force,  that  can  be  found,  not  only  nowhere  else  in  the  domain 
of  general  literature,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  book  men  call 
the  Bible. 

Christ  is  my  Bible.  And  here,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  I  find 
Him  in  aspects  that  rouse  my  faculties  and  touch  my  heart,  more 
intensely  than  when  He  appears  to  me  elsewhere, — even  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Why  preachers  should  be  so  untrue  to  their 
mission,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  paramount  interests  of  humanity, 
as  to  preach  their  little  creeds  rather  than  this  Christ,  fills  me 
often  with  amazement  and  with  sore  distress.  Souls  are  every- 
where crying  out  for  the  True  "  Bread,"  and  pulpits  everywhere — 
with  but  few  exceptions — are  dealing  out  their  little  theories  of 
this,  the  Staff  of  soul-life. 
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Some  preachers  (not  a  few,  it  has  been  said)  habitually  go  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  quest  of  themes  for  pulpit  discourse,  and 
that  because  they  find  there  so  much  of  the  sensational,  always 
popular  amongst  the  more  sensuous  and  unthinking.  I  deplore 
this,  not  because  I  object  to  ministers  selecting  themes  for  lessons 
of  usefulness  anywhere, — from  the  history  of  nature  or  the  history 
of  man, — but  because  as  a  hahit,  it  Judaises  men's  thoughts.  Is 
conventional  Christianity  much  better  than  Judaism  ?  I  trow 
not.  Are  not  its  prevalent  ideas  of  priesthood  more  Aaronic 
than  Christly,  of  kinghood,  more  Davidic  than  Divine  ? 

By  universal  consent  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  people  have 
obtained  an  unwarranted  power  in  Christendom ;  and  by  the  con- 
current judgment  of  ever-multiplying  thinkers,  that  power  must 
wane,  as  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  becomes  more  and  more  manifest 
to  men. 

Some  years  ago  I  published  a  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the 
First  Gospel,  under  the  title  of  The,  Genius  of  the  Gospel.  Tliat 
having  run  through  numerous  editions,  is  now  out  of  print.  But 
it  will  in  due  course  be  re-published  in  this  Homilistic  Library. 
Should  life  be  preserved,  my  articles  on  Mark  and  Luke  will  also 
appear  in  a  short  time.  Thus  my  thinkings,  such  as  they  are,  on 
the  Four  Gospels  will  be  complete. 

An  Introduction,  including  a  history  of  the  Discussions  relating 
to  the  Authenticity  of  this  Gospel,  Analysis  of  its  Contents,  etc., 
will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Volume  ;  also  a  full  Index 
of  all  the  topics  treated  in  this  work. 

DAVID   THOMAS. 

Erewyn,  Upper  Tulse  Hill, 
London. 
Odoher  1885. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The  biography  of  true  men  is  life-giving.  The  lives  which 
great  men — long  since  departed — lived  on  this  earth,  are  amongst 
the  most  quickening  and  energizing  forces  of  the  age.  Next  in 
significance  and  usefulness  to  the  life  of  Him  Whose  life  "was  the 
light  of  men,"  are  the  lives  of  the  apostles ;  and  of  all  the  lives 
of  the  apostles  that  of  John  is  not  the  least  adapted  to  interest 
and  bless  posterity. 

All  that  we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  this  "  beloved  disciple  " 
we  may  gather  up  under  three  general  heads. 

I.  The  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  HIS  EARLY  LIFE.  As  to  his  UrtJi-place, 
it  was  probably  in  a  small  town  upon  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  called 
Bethsaida.  The  scenery  in  which  he  was  brought  up  was  picturesque 
and  lovely,  suited  well  to  awaken  the  poetry  of  his  nature,  and  make 
on  his  young  heart  impressions  of  the  majesty  of  Him  Who  piled 
up  the  hills  around,  and  poured  forth  the  sea  that  rolled  at  his  feet. 
As  to  his  family,  he  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  the 
brother  of  James.  His  parents  were  not  poor.  The  fact  that  his 
father  owned  a  ship  and  employed  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20) ;  that 
his  mother  was  among  those  women  who  contributed  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvii.  56) ;  and  that  our  Lord  con- 
sidered John  to  be  in  a  position  that  would  enable  him  to  take 
care  of  His  mother,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  his  family  were 
not  affluent  they  were  in  easy  circumstances.  His  mother,  if  not 
his  father,  was  godly.  She  attended  our  Lord  in  His  circuit 
through  Galilee,  ministered  to  His  bodily  wants,  followed  Him  to 
the  Cross,  and  brought  spices  for  His  burial.  No  doubt  such  parents 
gave  their  son  an  education  equal  to  their  means.  It  is  true  that 
in  Acts  iv.  13  it  is  said  that  the  council  perceived  of  Peter  and 
John  "  that  they  were  unlearned  .  .  men."     This  means,  however, 
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nothing  more  than  that  they  had  not  been  properly  trained  in 
schools  of  Talminlic  theology.  There  are  in  this  age  narrow- 
minded  men  here  in  England,  who  consider  some  of  our  greatest 
scholars  uneducated  and  unlearned  because  they  have  not  been  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  circumstances  of  his  young  life  supplied  most  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  noble  character.  He  inherited,  no  doubt,  a  gocd  bodily 
organization.  His  parents  were  not  doomed  to  breathe  the  impure 
air  of  a  pent  up  city.  Their  home  was  out  in  open  nature ;  the 
fresh  breezes  of  the  hills  and  the  sea  breatlied  around  their  dwell- 
ing. Their  habits  were  not  those  of  self-indulgence  and  indolence 
which  generate  disease,  nor  on  the  other  hand  of  hard  brain  work 
which  tends  to  enervate  the  system.  The  work  of  the  muscles  and 
the  limbs  out  upon  the  shore,  tlie  sea,  and  the  field  was  their 
invigorating  occupation.  The  child  thus  inheriting,  what  is  almost 
essential  to  mental  and  moral  greatness — a  healthful  frame — grew 
up  amidst  the  same  salutary  and  invigorating  conditions.  He 
breathed  the  same  air,  he  sailed  with  his  father  in  the  skiff,  and 
toiled  with  his  father  at  the  net.  His  early  impressions  from  nature 
would  be  large  and  deep.  Our  greatness  is  determined  by  our 
ideas,  and  our  ideas  by  our  impressions.  Small  ideas  can  never 
make  a  great  man,  nor  can  great  ideas  grow  out  of  small  im- 
pressions. Large  plants  must  have  a  deep  soil.  Hence  some 
philosophers,  not  as  I  think  without  reason,  maintain  that,  as  a 
rule,  a  man  must  be  brought  up  amidst  grand  scenery  to  have  a 
grand  soul.  Be  this  as  it  may.  To  John's  young  eye  nature 
towered  in  some  of  her  most  lovely  and  majestic  aspects,  and  spoke, 
in  the  wail  of  trees,  the  howl  of  winds,  and  the  roar  of  billows, 
strange  and  stirring  poetry  to  his  heart.  His  religious  training, 
too,  was  undoubtedly  favourable  to  future  greatness.  Whether  his 
father  was  religious  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  his  mother  was,  notwith- 
standing the  gust  of  ambition  that  once  swept  through  her  soul. 
Her  services  to  Jesus,  especially  her  following  Him  to  the  Cross,  show 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  noble  type,  generous,  loving,  self-sacrificing, 
heroic.  The  mother,  more  than  any  other  finite  force,  shapes  the 
mind,  moulds  the  character,  and  rules  the  destiny  of  the  boy.  Her 
sons  are  as  clay  in  the  plastic  hands  of  her  influence ;  John  was 
trained  religiously,  and  no  doubt  before  he  knew  Jesus  he  had 
attended  the  ministry  of  the  great  forerunner.  The  fulminations 
of  the  Reformer  would  prepare  his  young  heart  for  the  serene  and 
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sanctifying  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
of  his  life  prior  to  his  connection  with  Christ.     Notice — • 

II.  The  COURSE  OF  HIS  Christian  life.  Here  we  have  to 
mark  him  in  several  capacities. 

(1.)  As  a  dkcifplc.  He  and  his  brother  James  were  called  by 
Jesus  as  they  were  mending  their  nets  on  board  their  little  skiff. 
The  call  was  unexpectecl  but  effectual  (Matt.  ix.  21,  22.)  As  a 
disciple  he  had  to  learn  of  Jesus.  He  was  the  most  privileged  of 
them  all.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  favoured  three  who  witnessed 
the  transfiguration,  and  had  to  watch  in  Gethsemane ;  but  he  was 
the  only  one  who  is  said  to  have  leaned  on  our  Lord's  bosom,  he 
is  called  the  "  beloved  disciple."  He  had  also  the  honour  of  taking 
charge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

(2.)  As  an  a^jostle.  He  was  called  to  this  high  office  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  eleven  (Matt.  x.  2 — 4).  He  was  the  youngest  of 
the  apostolic  circle,  the  Benjamin  of  the  twelve.  His  work  was 
to  preach  and  work  miracles.  Though  we  have  but  little  recorded 
of  what  he  did  in  this  capacity,  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  well. 

(3.)  As  an  author.  If  he  wrote  this  wonderful  gospel,  he  did  it 
probably  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the 
decease  of  all  the  other  apostles,  about  sixty  years  subsequent  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  He  wrote  also  the  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

(4.)  As  a  lishop.  He  had  to  superintend  the  Churches  that  had 
been  planted  in  Asia  Minor. 

Such  a  life  as  his  must  have  been  most  fruitful  in  stirring 
incidents,  yet  but  few  are  recorded.  It  would  seem' from  Gal.  ii.  9 
that  he  resided  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  where 
Paul  finds  him ;  there  it  is  probable  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  our  Lord's  mother,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  took  place 
A.  D.  48.  Some  think  that  the  great  event  which  drew  John  at 
last  from  Jerusalem  into  Asia  Minor  was  the  death  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  (a.  D.  65).  Errors  had  grown  up  in  the  Church  which  Paul 
had  planted,  and  they  required  the  superintendence  of  such  a 
bishop  as  John.  It  was  during  the  period  of  his  labours  in  Asia 
Minor  that  he  was  banished  by  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  to 
Patmos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  There 
on  that  lonely  island,  with  the  rugged  aspects  of  nature  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  saddening  boom  of  the  ocean  in   his   ears,  he 
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received  those  revelations  from  Christ  which  are  the  wonder  of 
all  ages. 

It  is  supposed  that  his  exile  to  this  desolate  spot  took  place 
under  Domitian  (a.  d.  96).  He  died  at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  after  he  had  reached  a  very  great  age  ;  some  say  one 
hundred  years,  others  one  hundred  and  twenty.     Notice — 

III.  The  characteristics  of  his  inner  life.  All  seem  to 
a»ree  that  John's  mind  had  in  it  much  of  the  woman's  nature : 
retiring  rather  than  demonstrative;  receptive  rather  than  originative; 
intuitive  rather  than  logical ;  gentle  and  loving.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  love  was  the  atmosphere  of  his  soul  after  he  became 
the  discijjle  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  fact  that  his  head  rested  on  the 
Saviour's  bosom,  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  loved  him  and  com- 
mitted His  mother  to  his  charge,  shows  that  he  was  pre-eminently 
the  disciple  of  love.  Moreover,  his  writings  are  full  of  love.  All 
his  thoughts  were  generated  in  that  region ;  every  sentence  he 
wrote  was  with  a  pen  dipped  in  love.  Tradition  says  that,  when 
he  had  reached  his  extremest  old  age  he  became  too  feeble  to  walk 
to  the  meetings,  and  was  carried  to  them  by  young  men.  He  could 
no  longer  say  much,  but  he  constantly  repeated  the  words,  "  Little 
children,  love  one  another."  When  he  was  asked  why  he  constantly 
repeated  these  words,  his  answer  was,  "  Because  this  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  and  because  enough  is  done  if  but  this  one 
thing  is  done." 

Three  remarks  may  be  offered  in  relation  to  his  Love. 
First :  His  love  was  capable  of  indignation.  We  find  his  whole 
nature  at  one  time  in  a  flame  of  anger ;  he  wished  a  Samaritan  village 
to  be  burned  up,  because  its  inhabitants  would  not  receive  Jesus. 
There  are  passages  also  in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  epistles, 
which  show  that  whilst  he  was  a  disciple  of  love  he  was  a  "  son  of 
thunder " — a  Boanerges.  He  has  been  represented  by  many  as  a 
sentimental  man,  and  has  been  painted  as  a  youth  of  soft  and 
effeminate  features,  but  such  was  not  John.  There  is  a  difference 
between  an  anrjry  man  and  a  man  angry.  An  angry  man  is  a  man 
of  malign,  irritable  temperament,  whose  whole  nature  is  run  to 
gall ;  but  a  man  angry  may  be  a  man  of  the  most  loving  nature. 
The  Bible  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  anger  without  sin.  The 
anger  of  love  is  like  fire  from  flint,  it  requires  effort  to  bring  it 
out,  but  as  soon  almost  as  it  flashes  it  is  extinct.  In  tmtli  our 
capacity  of  loving  is  the  measure  of  our  capacity  of  indignation. 
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Genuine  love  has  two  sides,  the  lion  as  well  as  the  lamb.  The 
wrath  most  to  be  dreaded  is  the  wrath  of  the  lamb ;  it  is  oil  in 
flames.  The  stronger  a  man's  love  the  more  you  should  dread  his 
anger,  for  it  has  a  depth,  a  virtue,  a  meaning,  a  divinity  about  it. 
Such  anger  is  like  the  lightning,  terrible,  scathincj  and  burnincr, 
because  of  the  impurities  of  the  universe.  "  Who  is  offended  and 
I  burn  not  ?  " 

Secondly :  His  love  was  divinely  enlightening.  None  of  the 
apostles  gave  out  loftier  thoughts  of  God  and  Christ  and  im- 
mortality than  John.  His  love  bore  him,  as  with  the  pinions  of 
an  eagle,  into  realms  where  he  saw  and  heard  things  unknown  to 
others.     His  writings  are  marvellous  revelations  of  thouffht. 

Three  features  distinguish  his  biography  of  Christ  from  those  of 
the  synoptists.     It  is  reflective,  supplementary,  and  corrective. 

It  is  reflective.  It  does  not  merely  record  that  in  our  Saviour's 
life  which  he  saw  and  heard,  but  more,  that  about  it  which  He 
thought  and  felt.  He  paints,  as  it  were,  the  Christ  as  He  appeared, 
not  merely  to  his  outward  eye,  but  to  his  inner  soul. 

It  is  supplementary.  He  does  not  record  all  that  the  other 
evangelists  wrote  down ;  he  omits  much  that  they  recorded,  and 
gives  more,  in  a  form  of  stirring  sublimity  which  escapes  their 
notice,  and  perhaps  transcends  their  conceptions.  "Every  man," 
says  JEhrard,  "  may  see  the  ineffable  beauty  of  an  alpine  scene  under 
the  setting  sun,  but  not  every  man  can  feel  it,  still  \q^^  paint  it.  St. 
John  had  the  nature  of  a  living  mirror  which  not  merely  received 
the  full  brightness  of  the  Lord's  glory,  but  could  also  reflect  it." 

His  Gospel  was  also  corrective.  It  was  evidently  written  in 
order  to  put  down  the  Gnostic,  Labian  and  Judaic  errors  that  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Churches.  His  epistles  too  are  rich  in  the  highest 
thoughts ;  they  breathe  the  same  spirit,  throb  with  the  same  high 
thinking,  wear  the  same  literary  features.  His  theology  is  not  a 
thing  of  dry  propositions,  but  of  living  realities.  His  loving  heart 
saw  God  and  he  said,  "  God  is  light ; "  "  God  is  love."  A  loving 
heart  is  the  best  interpreter  of  Divine  truth ;  this  he  felt  when  he 
wrote,  "  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love." 

"  Love  is  blind,"  say  some :  this  is  a  libel  on  this  sublime 
affection.  The  more  we  love  the  more  we  see  God — God  and  His 
universe  then  lie  open  to  the  loving  heart.  "  O  wonderful  power  of 
love,"  says  Novalis,  "organ  of  all  spiritual  knowledge,  eye  of  the 
soul  by  which  we  gaze  on  God  ! " 
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Thirdly :  His  love  was  suhlimely  heroic.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  stood  by  the  Cross  when  his  Master  was 
(lying  amidst  the  enraged  fury  of  the  mob.  All  the  other  disciples 
had  tied,  but  John  was  there  because  he  loved.  He  knew  from 
experience  what  he  said  :  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  Love  is 
courage ;  love  is  the  essence  of  the  truly  heroic.  Tliere  is  a 
well-founded  tradition  concerning  him  which  illustrates  the 
invincible  heroism  of  love.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  his  book, 
TLi  6  (Tcjo(6fxevos  Tr\ov(rLos,  narrates  the  following :  "  Listen  to  a 
story,  or  rather  to  a  genuine  tradition  of  the  Apostle  John,  which 
has  been  faithfully  treasured  in  memory.  On  his  return  from 
Patmos  to  Ephesus,  he  visited  the  neighbouring  regions  to  ordain 
bishops  and  organize  churches.  While  he  was  engaged  in  ex- 
horting and  comforting  the  brethren  in  a  city  near  Ephesus  whose 
name  is  given  by  some,  he  noticed  a  handsome,  spirited  young  man, 
toward  wliom  he  felt  himself  draAvn  so  powerfully,  that  he  turned 
to  the  bishop  of  the  congregation,  with  the  words, '  I  commit  him  to 
you,  who  are  witnesses  of  my  heartfelt  earnestness.'  The  bishop 
received  the  young  man,  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power,  and  John, 
at  parting,  repeated  the  same  charge.  The  eWer  took  the  youth 
home,  educated  and  watched  over  him,  and  finally  baptized  him. 
After  he  had  given  him  this  seal  of  the  Lord,  however,  he  abated 
in  his  solicitude  and  watchfulness.  The  young  man,  too  early  freed 
from  restraint,  fell  into  bad  company.  He  was  first  led  into  lavish 
habits,  and  finally  drawn  on  to  rob  travellers  by  night.  Like  a 
spirited  steed  that  springs  from  the  jxath,  and  rushes  madly  over  a 
precipice,  so  did  his  vehement  nature  hurry  him  toward  the  abyss 
of  destruction.  He  renounced  all  hope  in  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  as 
he  considered  himself  involved  in  the  same  destiny  with  his  com- 
panions, was  ready  to  commit  some  startling  crime.  He  associated 
thetn  witli  himself,  organized  a  band  of  robbers,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  surpassed  them  all  in  cruelty  and  vi<jlence.  Some  time 
after,  John's  duties  again  called  him  to  that  city.  When  he  had 
attended  to  all  the  other  matters,  he  said  to  the  bishop :  '  Well, 
bishop,  restore  the  pledge  which  the  Saviour  and  I  entrusted  to 
thee,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  !'  The  bishop  at  first  was 
alarmed,  supposing  that  John  was  speaking  of  money,  and  chargmg 
him  with  embezzlement,  But  when  John  continued:  '  I  demand 
again  that  young  man,  and  the  soul  of  my  brother,'  the  old  man 
sighed  heavily,  and  with  tears  replied  :  '  He  is  dead  ! '     '  Dead  ! ' 
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said  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  ;  '  in  what  way  did  he  die  ? '  *  He  is 
dead  to  God,'  responded  tlie  old  man ;  '  he  became  godless,  and 
finally  a  robber.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  Church,  but  with  his 
fellows  holds  the  fastnesses  of  a  mountain.'  The  Apostle,  when 
he  heard  this,  with  a  loud  cry  rent  his  clothing  and  smote  his 
head,  and  exclaimed :  '  To  what  a  keeper  have  I  committed  my 
brother's  soul ! '  He  takes  a  horse  and  a  guide  and  hastens  to  the 
spot  where  the  band  of  robbers  was  to  be  found.  He  is  seized  by 
their  outguard ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  cries  out :  '  I 
have  come  for  this  very  purpose.  Take  me  to  your  captain  I ' 
Their  captain,  completely  armed,  is  waiting  for  them  to  bring  him, 
but,  recognizing  John  as  he  approached,  flees,  from  a  sense  of 
shame.  John  nevertheless,  forgetting  his  age,  hastens  after  him 
with  all  speed,  crying:  '  Why,  my  child,  do  you  flee  from  me — from 
me,  your  father,  an  unarmed  old  man  ?  Have  compassion  on  me, 
my  child  ;  do  not  be  afraid.  You  yet  have  a  hope  of  life.  I  will 
yet  give  account  to  Christ  for  you.  If  needs  be,  I  will  gladly  die 
for  you,  as  Christ  died  for  us.  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  you. 
Stop !  Believe,  Christ  hath  sent  me.'  Hearing  these  words,  he 
first  stands  still  and  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  He  next 
throws  away  his  arms,  and  commences  trembling  and  weeping 
bitterly.  When  the  old  man  approaches,  he  clasps  his  knees,  and 
with  the  most  vehement  agony  pleads  for  forgiveness,  baptizing 
himself  anew  as  it  Avere  with  his  own  tears :  all  this  time,  however, 
he  conceals  his  right  hand.  But  the  Apostle  pledging  himself  with 
an  appeal  to  God  for  his  truth,  that  he  had  obtained  forgiveness 
from  the  Saviour  for  him,  implores  him  even  on  his  knees,  and  the 
hand  he  had  held  back  he  kisses  as  if  it  were  cleansed  again  by  his 
penitence.  He  finally  led  him  back  to  the  Church,  Here  he 
pleaded  with  him,  earnestly  strove  with  him  in  fasting,  urged  him 
with  monitions  until  he  was  able  to  restore  him  to  the  Church — an 
example  of  sincere  repentance  and  genuine  regeneration." 
This  is  true  courage.     Of  the  courageous  man  Gowper  says  : 

"  He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears, 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers, 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
And,  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounts  them  all." 

Here  is  another  anecdote  concerning  John  narrated  in  Dr. 
EUicott's  "  Commentaiy  "  which  is  too  good  to  leave  out.  Cassian 
says :    "  The   Blessed   Evangelist  was   one  day  gently  stroking   a 
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partridge,  when  a  young  man  returning  from  hunting  asked  in 
astonishment  how  a  man  so  illustrious  could  spend  his  time  in 
such  a  manner  ?  '  What  have  you  got  in  your  hand  ? '  said  the 
Apostle.  '  A  bow,'  said  the  young  man.  '  Why  is  it  not 
strung  ? '  '  Because  if  I  carried  it  strung  always  it  would  lose 
the  elasticity  which  I  shall  want  in  it  when  I  draw  the  arrow.' 
*  Do  not  be  angry  then,  my  young  friend,  if  I  sometimes  in  this 
way  unstring  my  spirit,  which  may  otherwise  lose  its  spring  and 
fail  at  the  very  moment  when  I  shall  need  its  power.' " 
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JOHN. 


No.  I. 

CHRIST   AND   GOD. 

{Preface  to  Johti's  Gospel  History. — John  i.  1 — 18.) 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  "Word 
was  God.     The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God." — i.  1,  2. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS.  —  "  Each 
Evangelist,"  says  Godet,  "  enters 
upon  his  subject  in  the  way  which 
corresponds  best  to  the  spirit  of  his 
narrative.  Matthew,  whose  purpose 
is  to  demonstrate  the  right  of  Jesus 
to  the  theocratic  throne,  begins  with 
His  genealogy.  Mark,  who  compiles 
memorabilia,  throws  himself  without 
exordium  in  mediam  rem.  Luke, 
Avho  purposes  to  write  a  history  pro- 
perly so  called,  gives  accounts  to  his 
readers  of  his  sources,  aim,  and  method. 
The  prologue  of  John  ought  to  be 
equally  in  keeping  with  the  general 
viewpoint  of  his  narrative.  But  to 
determine  this  relation,  requires  the 
profound  study  of  that  remarkable 
piece  which,  more  than  any  other 
passage  of  our  holy  boiks,  perhaps, 
has  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on 


the  conception  of  Christianity  in  the 
Church  down  to  our  day."  The 
first  eighteen  verses  of  this  chapter 
constitute  a  prologue  to  the  whole 
work.  The  Logos  of  Plato  and  Philo 
merely  stood  for  a  group  of  ideas. 
But  the  Logos  of  John  stands  for  the 
real,  the  personal  incarnate  God  Him- 
self. "Jn  the  beginning  (r.  v.  AT 
first)  was  the  Word."  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Logos,  the  Word. 
The  Logos  absolutely,  as  here,  and  the 
Logos  incarnate, — "  made  flesh,"  &c. 
"J71  the  beginning."  Of  what  ?  The 
verbal  revelation  of  God  to  man  ? 
The  appearance  of  the  human  race  I 
The  origin  of  the  universe  1  The  con- 
text indicates  the  last.  We  are  here 
taken  back  into  the  immeasurable 
abysses  of  time,  or  as  Augustine  has 
it,  "  the  topless  mount  of  God." 


HOMILETICS. 

The  subject  here  is  Christ  and  God,  Christ  as  the  Eternal 
Revealer,  Companion  and  Self  of  God.     Notice — 

I. — THAT   CHRIST   IS   THE   ETERNAL    REVEALER   OF   GOD. 

" In  the  Ijcginning  was  the  Word'' — the  Logos.  A  word  is  the 
revealer  of  the  speaker.  Christ  here  is  called  "  THE  word."  God 
has  many  words,  many  revealers.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
all  the  operations  of  His  power,  all  the  dispensations  of  His  govern- 
ment, are  His  words ;  His  revealers.     But  Christ  is  the  Logos.     He 
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is  not  a  word,  but  "the  WORD."  As  the  Revealer,  this  Word  is 
distinguished — 

First:  By  its  faithfulness.  Christ  is  the  exact  Exponent  of 
the  Divine  intellect  and  heart.  There  is  not  the  slightest  shade 
of  discrepancy.  He  agrees  with  Eternal  reality;  thus  He  is  called 
"  the  Truth,"  and  "  the  faithful  and  true  Witness."  This  Word  is 
distinguished — 

Secondly :  By  its  fulness.  Other  words  only  speak  partially  of 
God.  Some  give  intimations  of  His  wisdom,  some  of  His  power, 
some  of  His  goodness,  &c.  But  Christ  speaks  out  the  wliole  God. 
"  He  is  the  express  image  of  His  Person."  "  So  that  he  that  hath 
seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father."     The  Word  is  distinofuished — 

Thirdly :  By  its  forcefuluess.  Human  words  are  sometimes 
powerful.  They  are  not  always  air ;  they  are  sometimes  a  force. 
God's  words  in  nature  are  minhty.  The  Psahnist  speaks  of  the 
"  voice  of  the  Lord,"  as  "  breaking  the  cedars,"  "  making  Lebanon 
bound  like  a  youu'^  unicorn,"  "dividing  the  flames,"  &c.,  &c.  But 
Christ  is  a  "  JFo?y?,"  infinitely  more  powerful.  As  a  ''Word"  He 
moves  and  sways  the  moral  mind  of  the  universe ;  and  more,  He 
calls  dead  souls  to  life.  Christ  is  "  the  power  of  God."  He  is  then, 
the  Eternal  Logos. 

We  are  here  taught — 

11.^ — THAT   CHRIST   IS   THE   ETERNAL   COMPANION    OF   GOD. 

"And  the  Word  was  with  God."  The  expression  implies  that 
He  had  a  conscious  existence  distinct  from  the  Absolute  One.  He 
was  with  Him. 

First :  Christ  was  with  Him  in  the  sense  of  agreement.  God's 
volitions  were  His ;  God's  thoughts  His ;  God's  aims  His.  There 
was  a  perfect  concurrence. 

Secondly :  Christ  was  with  Him  in  the  sense  of  contact.  Never 
out  of  His  presence,  living  in  His  light,  breathing  His  inspirations. 
He  was  in  "  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  "  I  was  by  Him,"  says 
Wisdom,  "as  one  brought  up  with  Him,"  &c. 

We  are  here  taught — 

III. — THAT   CHRIST   IS   THE   ETERNAL    SELF    OF   GOD, 

"  And  the  Word  was  God."  This  expression  may,  and  no  doubt 
does,  mean  a  union  with  the  Eternal  so  mysterious  as  to  transcend 
all  creature  conception.  Albeit  there  is  a  oneness  which  we  can 
understand,  and  we  can  only  speak  of  what  we  understand. 

First :  He  was  God  in  form.  Deep,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  soul,  is  the  craving  for  i^omeform  of  God. 
As  He  appears  in  the  universe.  He  transcends  the  limits  of  human 
vision.  Christ  is  the  form  He  has  assumed  ;  the  Form  in  which, 
in  all  probability,  He  appears  to  His  intelligent  universe  as  well 
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as  to  man.     He  brings  God  within  the  sphere  of  human  senses, 
sympathies,  and  conceptions. 

Secondly :  He  was  God  in  action.  Through  Him  the  Eternal 
voHtiovis  are  carried  out  and  reahzed.  He  is  the  ActuaHzer  of 
God's  Eternal  ideas.  "  The  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
"  The  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  and  hath  given  the  Son  life  in 
Himself,  that  all  men  might  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Fa:  her."  As  identical  as  thought  is  with  the  mind  of  the  thinker, 
and  speech  with  the  life  of  the  speaker,  so  is  Christ  with  God. 


No.  II. 

CHRIST   AND   THE   CREATION. 

"  All  things  were  made  by  Him  :  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made 
that  was  (r.  v.  hath  been)  made." — i.  3. 

ExEGETiCAL    REMARKS. — The    old  is  the  product  of  One  Being.     "-All 

Gnostic  Christians  held  that  the  world  things,"  organic  and  inorganic,  animate 

was  not  created   by  the  Great    God,  and  inanimate,  material  and  spiritual, 

"but  by  Demiurgus,  a  sjjirit  de-cend-  rational  and  irrational.    "  And  u-ithoiot 

ing  from  the  ^Eons,  whicli  were  them-  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 

selves  derived  from  the  Deity."  .John's  made.'"      This   covers  all;    whatever 

statement  stands  in  direct  antagonism  has  been,  whatever  is,  in  the  universe, 

to  this.     He  says,  '■'■All  things  were  sin  excepted,  He  created.     The  uni- 

made  hy  Him" — the  Inimite  Logos —  verse  had  a  beginning;  it  is  not  eternal, 

"a?J  things."     Some  of  the  ancients  and  it  originated,  not  in  chance,  not 

said  that   part  of  the   universe  was  in  a  joint  authorship,  but  in  the  fiat 

made  by  a  good,  and  part  by  an  evil,  of  One  Supreme  Intelligenci'.     Crea- 

principle.       John's    language    stands  tion  is  ascribed    to    Christ   in  many 

opposed  to  this  also.      The  work  of  other  passa'^es  of  Evangelic  Writ :  see 

creation  is  not  a  partnership  work,  it  Col.  i.  16  ;  Heb.  i.  10, 12  ;  Rev.  iv.  11. 

HOMILETICS. 

From  this  passage  we  infer — 

I. — THAT   CHRIST   IS   OLDER   THAN   THE   UNIVERSE. 

The  worker  must  be  older  than  his  productions.  How  old  then 
is  the  universe  ?  Who  shall  go  back  enumerating  ages  until  he 
reaches  the  initial  hour  of  creation  ?  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
geology,  this  little  globe  was  in  existence  before  man  appeared  as 
its  lordly  inhabitant.  But  its  Author  is  older  than  that ;  He  was 
before  all  time.  He  was  in  "  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  in  the 
solitudes  of  immensity  alone — alone  with  the  Infinite.  "The  Lord 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way,  before  His  works  of  old. 
I  was  set  ujD  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was.  When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ;  when  there 
were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water,"  &c. 

The  drops  that  swell  the  ocean, 

The  sands  that  girt  the  shore. 
To  measure  His  duration  ; 

Their  numbers  have  no  power. 
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We  infer  from  the  words — 

II. — THAT   CHRIST   IS   GREATER   THAN    THE   UNIVERSE. 

As  the  architect  is  greater  than  his  building,  the  author  than  his 
book,  the  artist  than  his  productions,  Christ  is  greater  than  the 
universe. 

First:  Greater  in  extent.  How  great  is  the  universe  in 
extent !  Astronomers  tell  us  that  our  solar  system,  as  compared 
with  the  centres  of  systems  that  come  within  the  view  of  their 
telescopes  on  a  bright  starry  night,  is  as  only  one  solitary  leaf  in 
a  mighty  forest.  But  what  the  strongest  telescope  discovers  may 
be  insignificant  in  proportion  to  that  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 
But  Christ's  being  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe. 
The  universe  and  all  its  parts  are  to  Him  as  atoms  in  a  boundless 
sea  of  sunbeams. 

Secondly:  Greater  in  force.  What  mighty  forces  there  are  in 
the  universe,  chemical,  muscular,  mental !  But  Christ's  force  is 
greater  than  all, — it  is  the  breath  and  energy  of  all. 

Thirdly  :  Greater  in  beauty.  How  lovely  is  tiie  universe  !  Every 
part  is  crowded  with  beauty ;  it  blooms  in  the  plant,  it  sparkles  in 
the  mineral,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  full  of  beauty.  But  all 
the  beauty  in  the  universe  is  but  the  effluence  of  His  sesthetic 
nature,  a  touch  of  His  pencil. 

We  infer  from  the  words — 

III. — THAT  CHRIST   IS   OWNER   OF   THE   UNIVERSE, 

Production  gives  the  highest  right  to  possession !  The  produce 
of  our  energy  we  claim  as  our  own,  but  what  are  our  productions  ? 
Not  creations,  but  combinations.  The  highest  creature  in  the 
universe,  possessing  the  largest  amount  of  inventive  genius  and 
executive  force,  can  only  bring  existing  elements  into  new  forms. 
Creatorship  gives  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  a  production. 
Christ,  therefore,  owns  the  universe.  "  The  sea  is  His,  He  made  it, 
and  His  hands  formed  the  dry  land."  On  the  same  principle 
the  universe  is  His,  for  He  made  it. 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens  : 
Praise  Him  in  the  lieiglits. 
Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  angels  : 
Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  hosts. 
Praise  ye  Him,  sun  and  moon  : 
Praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 
Praise  Him.  ye  heaven  of  heavens, 
And  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 
Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
For  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created. 
He  hath  also  established  them  for  ever  and  ever : 
He  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass." 
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No.   III. 

CHRIST   THE   PRE-EMINENT   AND   ILLUMINATING   LIFE. 

"  In  Him  was  life  ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth 
in  darkness,  (r.  v.  the  darkness)  and  the  darkness  comprehended  (r.  v. 
apprehended)  it  not.  There  was  (r.  v.  came)  a  man  sent  from  God, 
whose  name  was  John.  The  same  came  fur  a  witness,  to  (r.  v.  that  he 
might)  bear  witness  of  the  Light,  that  all  men  (r.  v.  omit)  through  him 
■  might  believe.  He  was  not  that  (r.  v.  the)  Light,  but  was  sent  to  (r.  v. 
CAME  THAT  HE  MIGHT)  bear  witness  of  that  (r.  v.  the)  Light." — i.  4 — 8. 

ExEGETiCAL  Kemarks. — Ver.  4. —  hended  it  not."  "This  phrase,"  says 
" III,  Him  was  life."  The  word  "h/e"  J^Festcott,  "is  a  startling  paradox, 
occurs  about  sixty  times  in  the  pro-  The  light  does  not  banish  the  dark- 
ductions  of  John's  pen.  "  This  ex-  ness  :  the  darkness  does  not  overpower 
pression,"  says  Godet,  "  means  that  the  the  light.  Light  and  darkness  coexist 
world  after  having  passed  from  no-  in  the  world  side  by  side." 
thingness  to  being  by  the  power  of  Ver.  6. — "  There  ivas  a  man  sent  from 
the  Word,  continued  to  draw  fi'om  Him  God,  wJiose  name  was  John."  "The 
the  vivifying  forces  necessary  for  its  name  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is 
preservation  and  progress.  After  striking  that  it  is  given  here  without 
having  been  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  the  usual  distinctive  Baptist.  The 
Logos  was  also  its  sap."  "And  the  writer  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
life  was  the  light  of  men."  "We  are  disciple  to  teacher.  To  him  he  was 
led  from  the  relation  of  the  Word  to  the  John.  A  greater  teacher  had  not 
the  universe,  to  His  relation  to  man-  then  appeared,  but  when  He  did 
kind.  That  which  to  lower  beings  in  appear,  former  teacher  and  disciple 
the  scale  of  creation  was  more  or  less  alike  bear  witness  to  Him." 
fully  life,  as  the  nature  of  each  was  Ver.  7. — "  The  same  came  for  a 
more  or  less  receptive  of  its  power,  is  witness."  "Tliis  idea  of  witness-bear- 
to  the  being  endowed  with  a  moral  ing  is  one  of  the  fundamental  notions 
nature,  and  made  in  the  divine  image,  of  our  Gospel.  It  is  inseparable  from 
the  satisfaction  of  every  moral  need."  that  of  faith,  and  correlative  with  it." 
—  JVatkin.  Ver.  8. — "  He  was  not  that  Light." 

Ver.  5. — "  And  the  light  shineth  in  John  was  the  mere  reflector,  simply  a 

darhiess,    and    the   darkness   compre-  lamp. 

HOMILUTICS. 
From  this  passage  we  learn  two  things  concerning  Christ's  Life — 

I. — HIS   LIFE   WAS   PRE-EMINENT. 

"In  Him  was  life."  The  language  seems  emphatic.  Is  there 
not  life  in  all  living  creatures  ?  Wliy,  then,  should  the  writer 
single  out  Christ  and  say,  "In  Him  was  life?"  He  means  that  in 
Christ  was  life  in  a  pre-eminent  sense. 

First:  " I71  Him  was  life"  without  beginning.  Life  in  all 
existences  had  a  commencement,  but  in  Him  it  had  no  origin ;  it 
was  an  eternal  entity. 

Secondly  :  "  In  Him  was  life  "  without  dependence.  Life  in  all 
other  living  things  is  conditional ;  its  support  rests  on  things 
outside  of  itself.  Not  so  with  the  life  in  Him ;  it  was  before  the 
universe.  Were  the  universe  to  be  no  more,  the  life  in  Him  would 
continue  unabated  in  plenitude  and  power. 
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Thirdly:  "In  Him  was  /t/<5 "  without  limitation.  All  created 
life  has  its  limits;  not  so  with  His.  His  is  witliout  limit.  (1.) 
As  to  kind.  In  His  life  were  the  germs  and  architype  of  all  other 
life,  material  and  spiritual.  (2.)  As  to  amount.  All  other  life  is 
circumscribed.  In  the  liighest  creature  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
spark,  but  in  Him  it  is  an  ocean  of  unfathomable  depth  and 
immeasurable  breadth.  (3.)  As  to  communicativeness.  His  life 
was  the  great  fontal  Source  of  all  life ;  He  is  the  Fountain  of.  all 
life — a  Fountain  ever  outpouring,  and  eternally  inexhaustible. 
(4.)  As  to  duration.  His  life  will  never  have  a  termination.  "  He 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  f  jr  ever." 

II. — HIS   LIFE   WAS   ILLUMINATING. 

"  And  the  life  was  the  Light  of  men."  Christ's  life,  whatever  its 
variety  and  fulness,  had  in  all  a  moral  character,  for  He  was  a  moral 
Being.  It  was  under  the  control  of  moral  principles,  and  directed 
for  moral  ends.  Hence  His  character  in  the  ISew  Testament  is 
called  "  lifey  There  are  several  things  taught  here  concerning 
His  life  as  light — 

First :  That  this  life  was  "  the  Light  of  men"  There  are  some 
lives  that  are  not  only  like  bodies  opaque  in  themselves,  but  bodies 
incapable  of  reflecting  light.  Christ's  life  is  the  Fountain  of  moral 
light.  It  is  to  all  intelligent  beings  in  the  universe  what  our  sun 
is  to  our  system.  Two  things  are  here  suggested  in  relation  to 
this  "  Light  of  men."  (1.)  Man  needetl  it.  ''The  light  shineth  in 
darkness."  Humanity  was  in  moral  darkness :  the  darkness  of 
depravity,  guilt,  and  suffering.  When  Christ  came  into  the  world 
He  came  as  a  sun  rising  on  man's  dark  heavens.  The  world  never 
had  such  a  Light  before.  Again,  it  is  suggested — (2.)  Man 
rejected  it.  "  The  darkness  com^Jrehended  it  not " — ov  KareAa/3ey — 
did  not  take  it  in ;  apprehended  it  not.  Man  can  shut  out  the 
material  light  of  noontide  from  his  house  by  darkening  his  windows, 
or  even  by  closing  his  eyes,  so  men  shut  out  this  moral  Light ; 
close  their  eyes  against  it.  Men  were  "  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death;"  while  the  Light  was  shining  above  and 
around  they  "  comiirchendcd  it  not."     It  is  here  stated  again — 

Secondly :  That  this  Light  was  heralded  by  the  Baptist. 
"  There  was  a  man  sent  ly  God,  whose  name  was  John.  The 
same  came  for  a  witness,  to  hear  witness  of  the  Light,  that  all  men 
through  Him  might  believe."  According  to  prophecy  (Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
Isa.  xl.  8)  John  came  as  the  foreininner  of  the  Messiah ;  came  as 
the  morning  star  to  announce  the  rising  Sun.  He  pointed  to  the 
true  Light.     "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !  "     It  is  here  stated — 

Thirdly :  That  this  Light  becomes  available  by  faith.  "  That 
all  mm  through  Him  might  believe."  How  is  this  Light  to  enter 
into  the  individual  soul,  scatter  its  clouds,  and  fill  it  with  sunshine  ? 
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Unbelief  closes  the  windows  of  the  soul,  and  leaves  all  its  apart- 
ments in  moral  gloom.  He  who  would  have  this  heavenly  light 
streaming  into  him  must  Iclicve. 


No.  IV. 

CHRIST   THE    LIGHT   OF   ALL  THE   LIVING. 

"That  (r.  v.  there)  was  the  true  Light,  (r.  v.  even  the  light)  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  (r.  v.  coming)  into  the  world." — i.  9. 

ExEQETiCAL      REMARKS.  —  "  True  racteristic   of  John."     "  Every  man." 

Light."      "  The    word    for    '  true  '   is  The  light  illumines  each  man  singly, 

remarkable,  it  means  true  as  opposed  not  all  collectively.     God  deals  with 

to  spurious,  not  true  as   opposed    to  men  separately  as  individuals,  not  in 

lying.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  English  masses.   The  verse,  Hippolytu-;  tells  us, 

'  very,'  e.  g.  '  very  God  of  very  God.'  was   used    by  Basilides  in  defending 

All  words  about  truth  are  very  cha-  his  doctrine. — Plummer. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  idea  v.hich  these  words  give  at  the  first  glance  is  the  true 
idea.  Certain  Biblical  critics,  with  judgment  swayed  by  theological 
predilections,  have  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  meaning  not  mani- 
fest as  they  stand.  I  take  them  as  being  true  to  the  original,  true 
to  human  history,  and  true  to  the  general  teachings  of  Divine 
revelation. 

The  words  contain  two  things — 

I. — THAT   EVERY   MAN   COMES   INTO   THE   WORLD   WITH  A   LIGHT 

IN   HIM. 

"  The  cnndle  of  the  Lord  "  is  in  every  human  breast.  It  is  very 
dim  in  infancy ;  but  there  it  is,  ready  to  be  fanned  into  a  strong 
flame  by  educational  influences.  It  is  very  dark  in  heathenism ; 
but  it  glimmers  there  amidst  the  dense  fogs  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.     This  Light  may  be  said  to  reflect  on  three  subjects. 

First :  On  social  obligation.  There  is  in  every  human  breast 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a  feeling  that  something  is  due.  This 
sense  is  often  wrongly  interpreted  :  but  there  it  is — it  bums  on. 
The  wrong- interpretation  is  but  the  coloured  glass  of  ignorance 
tlirough  which  its  beams  are  seen. 

Secondly :  On  religious  worship.  The  sentiment  of  a  God  is 
universal ;  so  much  so,  that  man  has  been  called  a  "  Religious 
Animal." 

Thirdly :  On  future  retribution.  Man  everywhere  has  an 
instinctive  reference  to  a  life  beyond  this — a  life  of  reward  and 
punishment.     That  all  men  have  this  Light  altogether  apart  from 
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a  written  revelation  is — (1.)  Clear  from  history.  Its  rays  are  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Socrates.  Seneca,  and  many  other  heathen 
authors ;  are  seen  in  the  Vedas  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  sacred 
books  of  China  and  Japan ;  are  seen  even  in  tlie  Hfe  of  those  most 
degraded  of  heathen  tribes  visited  by  Motfatt  and  Livingstone.  (2.) 
Clear  from  the  Word  of  God.  "  The  invisible  things  of  God  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse :  Because  that  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ;  but  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened." 
"  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law  unto  themselves  : 
which  show  the  word  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another ;  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secret  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  my  Gospel." 
"  It  is  absurd  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  universal  Light,  this 
conscience,  this  moral  monarch  of  the  soul,  because  in  some  cases 
it  burns  so  dimly,  and  under  the  glasses  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, throws  a  false  hue  on  many  of  the  gi-eat  subjects  of  duty 
and  destiny.  The  '  candle  of  the  Lord '  does  not  shine  so  clearly 
as  it  was  wont ;  must  it  therefore  be  extinguished  entirely  ?  Is  it 
not  better  to  have  its  dimmest  rays  than  to  be  in  palpable  and 
disconsolate  darkness  ?  It  is  but  an  old  imperfect  manuscript  with 
some  broken  periods,  some  letters  worn  out ;  must  they  therefore, 
with  an  unmerciful  indignation,  rend  it  and  tear  it  asunder  ?  It  is 
granted  that  the  j^icture  has  lost  its  gloss  and  beauty,  the  oriency 
of  its  colours,  the  elegancy  of  its  lineaments,  the  comeliness  of  its 
proportion ;  must  it  therefore  be  totally  defaced  ?  Must  it  be  made 
one  great  blot  ? — and  must  the  very  frame  of  it  be  broken  in  pieces  ? 
Would  you  persuade  the  lutanist  to  cut  all  his  strings  asunder 
because  they  are  out  of  tune  ? — and  will  you  break  the  bow  upon  no 
other  account  but  because  it  is  unbended  ?  Because  men  have  not 
so  much  of  reason  as  they  should,  will  they  therefore  resolve  to 
have  none  at  all  ?  Will  you  throw  away  your  gold  because  it  is 
mixed  with  dross  ?  Thy  very  being,  that  is  imperfect  too ;  thy 
graces,  they  are  imperfect,  wilt  thou  refuse  them  also  ? "  (See 
Culverwell  on  "  The  Light  of  Nature.")     Observe — 

II. — THAT   THE   LIGHT   IN    EVERY   MAN   IS   FROM   CHRIST. 

"  That  was  the  true  Light,  that  Uyhtcth  every  man."  That  what  ? 
The  Logos — the  Word,  "  which  was  in  the  bejjinninjj  with  God," 
which  "  was  God,"  and  which  was  "  made  flesh."  He  is  the  Light 
of  humanity.  This  is  what  is  here  taught.  Christ  is  not  only  the 
Light  that  shines  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  Light  that  shines  in  the 
human  soul  all  the  world  over. 
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First :  This  fact  exalts  Christ  to  the  position  of  a  Creator 
of  souls.  This  idea  was  in  John's  mind  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  "  Without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made." 
All  souls  come  from  the  hand  of  Christ.  He  puts  this  inextinguish- 
able light  in  them,  and  sends  them  into  this  dark  world  to  have 
it  so  brightened  by  educational  influences  that  it  may  shine  a 
lustrous  orb  in  its  own  sphere.  The  sentiments  of  causation,  duty, 
religion,  future  retribution,  which  constitute  the  light  of  the  soul, 
are  from  Christ.  We  bless  Him  for  this  "  candle."  It  will  never 
burn  out ;  it  will  shine  on  when  stars  are  extinguished.  Christ 
is  not  merely  the  Light  of  Christendom,  He  is  the  Light  of  heathen 
lands. 

Secondly:  This  fact  reveals  the  responsibility  of  heathens. 
They  are  not  left  in  utter  darkness,  Christ  is  amongst  them.  They 
have  in  them  the  elements  of  truth,  and  many  of  them  without 
revelation  attain  to  high  spiritual  intelligence ;  may  it  not  be  that 
all  who  act  up  to  the  light  they  have  are  accepted  of  their  Maker  ? 
In  expressing  the  hope  that  heathens  will  thus  be  saved,  we  are 
not  making  salvation  independent  of  Christ,  for  He  is  the  true 
Light  of  all.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  rays  of  Christ's  mind 
and  heart  fall  beyond  the  pale  of  Gospeldom. 

Thirdly :  This  fact  furnishes  an  argimient  for  the  congruity 
of  Christianity  with  human  nature.  Both  the  natural  light 
in  human  souls  and  the  light  in  the  Gospel  come  from  the 
same  Source — Christ.  Though  there  are  things  in  the  Gospel 
which  men  could  not  have  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  there 
is  nothing  that  does  not  exquisitely  harmonize  with  all  their 
natural  intuitions. 

Fourthly:  This  fact  supplies  a  motive  to  extend  the  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Though  Christ  gave  men  this  natural  light,  so 
deeply  did  He  feel  their  need  of  a  higher  light,  that  He  becomes 
flesh,  and  dies  to  give  it.  May  the  Light  that  "  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world"  act  with  them  as  the  strange 
star  which  the  old  Magi  beheld  rolling  in  the  heavens — conduct 
them  to  the  Incarnate  God  ! 


No.  V. 

CHRIST   AND   MAN. 

"  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew 
Him  not.  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  (r.v.  they  that  were 
His  own)  received  Him  not.  But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  <i;ave 
He  power  (r.  v.  the  right)  to  become  ihe  sons  (r.  v.  children)  of  God, 
even  to  tliem  that  believe  on  His  name  ;  which  were  born,  not  ot  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." — i.  10 — 13. 

ExeCiETICal  Remarks. — Ver.  10. —      was  made  hy  Him,  and  the  world  knew 
"  He  was  in  the  world  and  the  world      Him  not."      "  The  language   here  ia 
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liardly  less  wonderful  than  the 
thought.  Observe  its  compact  sim- 
plicity and  grand  sonorousness — the 
world  resounding  in  each  successive 
member  of  the  sentence — and  the 
enigmatic  form  in  which  it  is  couched 
startling  the  reader,  and  setting  his 
imagination  a-working  to  solve  the 
vast  enigma  of  the  world's  Maker 
treading  on  and  yet  ignored  by  the 
world  He  made.'' — Brown. 

Ver.  11. — "ife  came  mito  His  own." 
Who  were  they  ?  The  Jewish  people, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham.  "  And 
His  own  received  Him  -not."  Their 
treatment  of  Him  during  His  sojourn 
amongst  them  was  to  tlie  last  degree 
unjust,  ungrateful,  irreverent,  and 
ruthlessly  malignant. 


Ver.  12. — "But  as  many  a^  received 
Him."  But  how  few  tliey  were  !  They 
continued  a  "disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people."  "To  them  gave  He 
power."  Power  of  privilege  and 
capability.  "  To  become  the  sons  of 
God."  They  were  aliens.  Moral  af- 
filiation to  God  is  the  sublimest 
privilege,  but  this  comes  only  through 
Christ.' 

Ver.  13. — "  Wliich  were  hoiii,not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  tiar 
of  the  xoill  of  man,  Int  of  God."  "  The 
phrase  appears  to  be  parallel  with  as 
many  as  received.  The  act  of  recep- 
tion coincided  with  the  infusion  of 
divine  principle  by  which  the  later 
growth  became  possible," — Westcott. 


HOMILETICS. 

These  words  give  us  three  distinct  classes  of  men  in  relation 
to  Christ : — 

I. — THOSE   WHO   KNEW   HIM   NOT. 

This  is  stated  as  an  extraordinary  fact.  Though  "  in  the  world 
the  irorld  knew  Him  not."     "In  the  world :  " 

First :  In  the  operations  of  nature.  Shining  in  its  liglit, 
breathing  in  its  life,  and  speaking  in  its  voice. 

Secondly  :  In  the  intuitions  of  souls.  In  the  notions  of  causa- 
tion, the  sentiments  of  order,  the  propensities  to  worship,  and  the 
forebixling  of  conscience. 

Thirdly  :  In  the  events  of  history.  In  the  creations  of  litera- 
ture, in  the  progress  of  science,  in  the  growth  of  commerce,  and 
in  the  advancing  steps  of  civilization. 

Fourthly:  In  the  special  revelations  of  heaven.  Appearing 
as  the  Promised  Seed  to  Adam,  as  the  Shiloh  to  Jacob,  as  the 
Counsellor  to  Isaiah,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  Malachi, 
and  yet  "  the  world  hiew  Him  not."  This  class  comprehends 
Pagans.     Another  class  of  men  here  given  are — 


II. — THOSE  WHO    KNEW  HIM,   BUT   DID   NOT   RECEIVE   HIM. 

"  Hi^  own  received  Him  not."  This  class  comprehends  all  who 
are  mere  hearers  of  the  Gospel.  To  know  Christ,  and  to  reject 
Him,  is  to  sin  against — 

First :  The  benevolent  designs  of  God. 

Secondly  :  The  moral  sentiments  of  our  being.  Such  as  justice, 
gratitude,  and  reverence.     Sin  against — 

Thirdly:  The  higher  interests  of  human  nature. 
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The  other  class  of  men  here  given  are — 

III. — THOSE  WHO   RECEIVED   HIM,  AND  WERE   DIVINELY  AFFILIATED 
BY    THE   RECEPTION. 

"  To  them  gam  He  potver  to  lecome  the  sons  of  God."  He  unites 
estranged  humanity  to  God,  by  in-breathing  His  own  fihal  dis- 
position. A  father  may  have  twelve  offspring,  all  young  men,  and 
yet  there  may  be  only  six,  or  fewer,  sons.  Concerning  those  who 
have  lost  all  filial  affection  for  him,  and  who  have  grown  hostile  to 
him,  he  says.  They  are  not  my  sons,  they  are  lost  to  me  ;  they  are 
my  enemies.  These  loving  ones  are  my  sons.  It  is  filial  affection 
that  makes  the  S07i.  All  men  are  God's  offspring,  but  the  filial  only 
are  His  sons.  The  end  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  inspire  men 
with  the  filial  disidosition,  and  thus  make  them  "  sons  of  God." 


No.   V<r. 
THE   INCARNATE   GOD. 


*'  And  the  Word  was  made  (r.  v.  became)  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and 
we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  (r.  v.  from)  the 
Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth." — i.  14. 

ExEGETiCAL    REMARKS.  —  No   less  He  had  no  settled  residence,  His  stay 

than  thirteen  introductory  verses  usher  on  earth  was  transient.     "  TFe  beheld 

in   this  announcement   of   matchless  His    glory.'"      The   mystic  Shekinah 

interest  to   the   universe  and   trans-  radiated  through  the  Temple.     "  The 

cendent  benefaction  to  humanity,  an-  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 

nouncing  one  of  the  grandest  epochs.  Father."   "  There  is  probably  a  special 

The  Lo(/os  became  man,  veritable  man,  reference  here  to  the  Transfiguration, 

not  as  the  ancient  Docetae  suppose,  an  The  glory  is  such  as  is  the  attribute 

apparent  man,  but  a  real  man.    Hence  of  an  only  Son." — JFatkin.     ^^  Full  of 

He   displays   all  the    features  which  grace  and  trutiL"    "  Grace  corresponds 

characterize  human  nature.    He  slept,  with  the  idea  of  the  revelation  of  God 

hungered,  thirsted,  wearied,  grieved,  as  love,  by  Him  Who  is   Life  ;  and 

&c.    A  great  mystery  this  !    "Who  can  truth  with  that  of  the  revelation  of 

declare    His   generation  !  "      "  Dwelt  God  as  light,  by  Him  Who  is  Himself 

amongst  us."     Tabernacled  with  man.  Light." — Westcott. 

HOMILETICS. 

Here  we  have  an  account  of  the  wonderful  meeting  of  the  human 
and  the  Divine  in  one  Person — Christ.  Two  things  are  here  taught 
concerning  Christ  as  the  inearnate  Deity — the  God-Man — 

I. — THE   CHRIST   OF   GOD   HAD   A  BEGINNING. 

"  The  Word  was  made  fiesh."  "  Flesh  "  is  used  in  very  different 
senses  in  the  Word  of  God.  Sometimes  it  means  all  animal  nature, 
— "  The  end  of  all  flesh  has  come  before  Me."  Sometimes  moral 
sensibility — "  I  will  take  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  a  heart  of 
flesh,"  &c.  Sometimes  sinritual  depravity — "  They  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God,"  &c.     Sometimes  human  nature.     Thus — 
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"  Thou  hast  given  Him  power  over  all  flesh."  The  text  means  that 
the  "  Word,"  the  Divinity,  assumed  human  nature,  body  and  soul. 
Human  nature,  however,  not  in  its  fallen  state,  with  any  taint  of 
corruption  in  it ;  but  human  nature  fresh  and  pure  from  the  hand 
of  God.  "  He  was  holy,  harmless,  undeliled,  separate  from  sinners." 
Observe  then — 

First :  Christ  had  human  nature.  He  was  not  a  mere  apparition 
but  a  veritable  Man.  He  had  "  flesh  " — "  He  was  made  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are  ;  yet  without  sin." 

Secondly :  Christ  was  something  more  than  human  nature.  He 
was  a  Man,  but  His  humanity  was  only  a  constituent  part  of  His  per- 
sonality.   His  humanity  was  no  more  Himself  than  the  body  is  man. 

Thirdly :  Christ  had  the  Divine  and  the  human  united  in  one 
personality.  He  was  Divine,  for  the  Word  that  became  flesh,  we 
are  told,  "  was  God."  But  Divinity  was  no  more  Christ  than  the 
soul  is  man. 

What  then  is  Christ  ?  He  is  the  union  of  mail  and  Divinity  in  One 
Conscious  Personality.  There  was  no  actual  Christ  in  the  universe 
until  the  Incarnation,  until  the  "  Word  was  made  Jlcsh."  The  term 
"flesh"  is  used  rather  than  man,  perhaps  because  it  is  impersonal. 
Christ  took  not  some  particular  man  or  type  of  humanity,  but 
human  nature,  and  became  One  with  the  race,  that  all  might  have 
a  share  in  Him.     Observe — 

II. — THE   CHRIST   OF   GOD   LIVED   AMONGST   MEN. 

"  Ihvelt  amongst  us."  *  ea-Krivma-^v  ev  r][xlv.  The  word  means 
tabernacled.  He  pitched  His  tent  amongst  men.  Three  things 
are  here  taught  concerning  this  Christ-life  among  men — 

First:  This  Christ-life  was  a  manifestation  of  Divine  gloiy 
to  men.  "  We  heheld  His  glory"  Jehovah  of  old  revealed  Himself 
to  His  people  in  the  mystic  radiance  of  the  Shekinah,  but  now  in 
the  tabernacle  or  tent  of  Christ's  humanity  He  reveals  Himself  to 
the  human  race.  The  glory  of  God  was  seen  in  His  stately 
deportment,  in  His  sublime  doctrines,  in  His  illustrious  deeds, 
but  especially  was  it  seen  in  His  transfiguration.  "  We  were  eye- 
witnesses of  His  majesty,"  says  Peter  (2  Peter  i.  16,  17).  The 
■word  seems  to  point  to  spectators  in  a  theatre. 

Secondly :  This  Christ-life  was  the  only  Divine  production  of 
the  kind  in  the  universe.  "  The  only  hcgottcn  of  the  Father." 
This  phrase  is  used  by  John  in  three  other  places,  and  by  no  other 
inspired  writer.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Some  say — especially 
beloved.  This  is  unsatisfactory.  Others — eternal  generation.  This 
is  confusion.  The  only  intelligible  idea  we  can  attach  to  it  is  this : 
tliat  God  "begot"  or  effected  the  union  between  Himself  and 
humanity,  and  that  there  is  no  other  such  union  in  the  universe. 
*  See  Germs  of  Thought,  p.  22. 
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There  is  only  One  Christ  throughout  immensity.  He  is  the  "  only 
hcfjotten  of  the  Father."  He  stands  in  the  creation  as  subhmely 
Unique — "  the  only  begotten." 

Thirdly:  This  Christ-hfe  abounded  with  grace  and  truth.  "Full 
of  grace  and  truth."  The  word  "  grace "  I  take  as  standing  for 
all  that  is  genial,  generous,  and  loving  in  temper :  and  the  word 
"  trtith "  as  representing  all  that  is  substantial,  real,  and  enduring 
in  thought,  habit,  and  life.  The  former  is  opposed  to  all  that  is 
cold,  selfish,  and  malign ;  the  latter  to  all  that  is  hollow,  fictitious, 
and  ephemeral.  They  are  two  sides  or  sections  of  the  same  thing : 
and  that  thing  moral  goodness,  the  perfection  of  God,  and  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  His  intelligent  creation.  Two  remarks  are 
suggested  concerning  this  "  grace  and  truth." 

First :  They  are  deficient  in  man,  and  this  is  man's  ruin. 

(1.)  Their  deficiency  is  unnatiiral.  Man's  soul  is  formed  for 
"  grace  and  truth."  They  are  its  native  atmosphere,  no  other  air 
will  suit  its  life  :  its  native  orbit — in  no  other  sphere  will  its  faculties 
thrive  and  move  harmoniously.  Hence  the  soul  in  their  absence 
declines  in  health — is  pained  with  remorse,  and  groans  under  a 
terrible  sense  of  emptiness. 

(2.)  Their  deficiency  is  universal.  This  is  too  astoundingly  evident 
to  require  argument  or  illustration.  Selfishness  and  falsehood — 
their  moral  opposites — reign  supreme  in  all  unregenerate  souls. 

(8.)  Their  deficiency  is  disastrous.  Their  absence  gives  room  for, 
and  facilitates,  the  growth  of  every  evil  thought  and  passion.  The 
soul  in  which  "  grace  and  truth "  are  not  cultivated  becomes  like 
the  sluggard's  vineyard,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  nettles  and 
noxious  weeds.  It  runs  into  a  wilderness  of  evils.  There  is  not  a 
wrong  institution,  a  corrupt  system,  a  criminal  act,  that  are  not 
modifications  of  that  selfishness  and  falsehood  which  jaervade  all  the 
souls  that  are  destitute  of  "  grace  and  truth!' 

Another  remark  suggested  concerning  "  grace  and  truth  "  is — 

Secondly :  They  are  abundant  in  Christ,  and  this  is  man's 
hope.  He  is  "full  of  grace  and  truth."  He  overflows  with  those 
very  blessings  which  fallen  men  most  urgently  require.  There  is 
an  em^Jty  woxidi :  here  is  &,  full  Christ.  He  has  sufficient  "grace 
and,  truth  "  in  Him  to  fill  up  every  graceless  and  untruthful  soul. 

(1.)  He  is  full  of  "grace."  All  that  is  generous,  loving,  com- 
passionate, forgiving,  fills  Him  to  an  overflow,  and  it  streams  from 
Him  in  eveiy  look,  expression,  and  movement,  (a)  He  is  "full  of 
grace"  notwithstanding  His  immense  provocations.  Provocations 
soon  exhaust  all  the  kindness  in  our  nature,  or  rather  soon  turn  it 
to  wrath.  What  provocations  Christ  received  !  Contemplate  the 
treatment  He  met  with  from  the  men  of  His  age  ! — yet  after  human 
enmity  had  done  its  worst.  He  sends  offers  of  mercy  to  His 
murderers  at  Jerusalem.    (&)  He  is  "full  of  grace  "  notwithstanding 
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His  immense  communications.  What  millions  has  He  enriched 
with  His  grace  !  Out  of  His  fulness  innumerable  multitudes  have 
received  grace  upon  grace  :  yet  the  fountain  in  Him  is  unexhausted, 
and  as  full  as  ever. 

(2.)  He  is  ''fidl  of  truth!'  What  is  tmth  ?  Complete  relative 
truth  is  conformity  of  life  to  ahsolute  reality.  Truth  in  thought  is 
conformity  to  eternal  fact ;  truth  in  life  is  conformity  to  eternal 
law.  Christ  was  "full "  of  the  "  truth."  His  thoughts  about  God 
and  His  universe :  man,  his  constitution  and  condition,  his  duty 
and  destiny,  are  in  exact  agreement  with  eternal  reality.  His  life 
in  every  part  was  in  exquisite  harmony  with  absolute  and  eternal 
rectitude.  He  was  the  "  truth."  He  is  the  only  perfect  Teacher 
the  world  has  ever  had.  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time." 
Brothers,  our  duty  and  our  interests  agree,  and  are  alike  obvious. 
We  need  "  grace  and  truth  "  to  expel  the  demons  of  selfishness  and 
falsehood,  and  there  is  only  one  Being  in  the  universe  that  can 
supply  our  need,  and  that  is  Christ.  He  is  "full  of  grace  and  truth." 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? " 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  I. 

"  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amonfj  us." — Jolm  i.  14. 
"That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts." — Eph.  iii.  17. 

A   DOUBLE   INCARNATION. 

These  two  passages  present  to  us  two  incarnations  or  Christ's 
two  births — His  birth  into  the  world,  and  His  birth  into  the 
human  soul.  Men  think  more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter — 
there  is  a  period  set  apart  in  every  year  for  its  celebration.  But 
the  latter  is  equally  momentous.  The  soul  has  its  births.  The 
rising  into  conscious  existence  of  every  latent  sentiment  is  a  birth. 
There  was  a  time  with  us  all  when  the  Jilial  sentiment  had  no 
conscious  existence ;  it  was  not  until  we  began  to  think  that  it  was 
born.  The  connubial  sentiment,  as  a  vital  power,  i.s  a  new  birth  in 
the  soul;  so  also  is  the  parental;  in  childhood's  heart  this  has  no 
conscious  life — it  is  a  new  birth.  The  highest  birth  of  the  soul 
is  the  birth  into  it  of  thoughts,  sympathies,  purposes,  that  are 
thoroughly  Christlike — the  birth  of  Christ. 

Let  us  notice — 

I. — THE   ANALOGY   BETWEEN   THESE   TWO   INCARNATIONS. 

First:  Both  result  from  Divine  interposition.  The  child  that 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  was  begotten  of  the  Spirit,  so  is  His 
birth  in  the  human  soul.  His  advent  to  human  hearts  is  in  all 
cases  the  result  of  Divine  power.  "  It  j)leased  God,"  said  the 
Apostle,  "  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me." 
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Secondly:  Both  create  great  epochs.  The  Hrth  of  Christ  in 
Bethlehem  is  the  one  period  that  tests  the  past  and  determines 
the  future,  the  convergent  and  divergent  point  of  all  history.  The 
B.  C.  meets  in  it ;  the  A.  D.  starts  from  it.  It  is  so  with  this 
advent  in  the  soul ;  the  greatest  epoch  in  its  history  is  in  that  event. 
All  after-life  takes  its  date,  and  derives  its  impulse  from  that. 

Thirdly:  Both  awake  antagonism.  Christ's  birth  in  Beth- 
lehem roused  the  world  to  hostility.  "  Herod  sought  the  life  of 
the  young  Child."  So  long  as  He  lived  here  the  world  was 
against  Him  ;  its  enmity  ultimately  drove  Him  hence.  It  is  so 
with  His  birth  into  the  soul.  It  wakes  up  the  antagonism  of  the 
depraved  nature ;  old  lusts,  prejudices,  habits,  rose  up  against  this 
young  child,  and  would  kill  it  in  the  cradle. 

Fovirthly :  Both  are  manifestations  of  God.  The  Babe  born 
in  the  manger  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  life  of  Christ 
on  earth  was  "  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory."  So  with  His 
birth  into  the  soul.  The  nature  is  renewed  after  the  Divine 
image.  The  man  in  whose  heart  Christ  is,  is  the  highest  revelation 
of  God  on  this  earth. 

Let  us  notice — ■ 

II. — THE   DISSIMILARITY   BETWEEN   THESE   TWO   INCARNATIONS. 

First :  The  one  may  become  a  curse  to  man,  the  other  must 
be  a  blessing.  Of  all  the  afflicting  and  crushing  memories  that 
can  fall  on  a  lost  soul,  nothing  is  so  terrible  as  the  birth  of  Christ 
into  the  world.  This  fact  aggravates  the  world's  ffuilt,  and  aug- 
ments  the  world's  responsibility  a  thousand-fold.  How  many  of  the 
many  millions  in  the  lost  provinces  of  God's  universe  may  be 
ready  to  exclaim — "  Would  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  had. 
never  hapiDened  !  Would  that  He  had  never  visited  the  earth  ! " 
On  the  contrary.  His  advent  to  the  soul  is  ever  a  blessing.  It  brings 
the  spring  and  the  sunshine  of  ever-advancing  blessedness  into  it. 

Secondly :  The  one  occurred  without  man's  choice,  the  other 
requires  his  seeking.  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  the  sun 
rises  in  the  morning,  as  the  seasons  roll  on — independent  of 
all  human  choice.  A  few,  it  is  true,  expected  Him ;  but  their 
Avishes  and  hopes  had  nothing  to  do  with  Him  coming.  He  came. 
But  in  His  advent  to  the  soul  He  does  not  force  His  way  into  the 
heart ;  He  waits  to  be  invited,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock  :  if  any  man  hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me."  "  If  a  man 
love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words  :  and  My  Father  will  love  him, 
and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  will  make  our  abode  with  him." 
You  must  open  the  door  of  your  hearts,  love  Him,  keep  His  com- 
mandments, and  then  He  will  "  dwell  in  you." 

Brother,  has  this  spiritual  incarnation  taken  place  in  thy  soul  ? 
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Is  "  Christ  formed  in  thee  ?  "  Is  He  in  thee  as  "  the  hope  of  gloi'y  ? " 
Does  "  He  dwell  in  thy  heart  by  faith  ? "  Tliis  is  the  all  momentous 
question.  If  this  incarnation  has  taken  place,  thou  hast  a  right  to 
a  happy  Christmas,  and  a  title  to  a  happy  destiny,  and  thou  wilt 
have  it.  A  true  Church  is  an  assembly  of  men  in  Avhom  the 
"  Word  has  been  mculejicsh  " — men  who  are  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
Oh  !  speed  the  hour  when  all  the  race  shall  be  such  incarnations ! 


No.   VI. 

CHRIST   THE   TRANSCENDENT   ONE. 

"John  bare  (r.  v.  beareth)  witness  of  Him,  and  cried,  (r.  v.  crieth)  saying, 
This  was  He  of  whom  I  spake,  (r.  v.  said)  He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
preferred  (r.  v.  become)  before  me  :  for  He  was  before  me.  And  (r.  v. 
for)  of  His  fulness  have  (r.  v.  omit  have)  all  we  received,  and  grace  for 
grace.  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ."— i.  15—17. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Vcr.  15. —  declared,  in  the  14th  verse,  that  Jesus 

"Juhji  bare  witness  of  Him."     This  is  was  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  now 

John  the  Baptist,  the  son  of  Zacharias  he  goes  on  to  testify  for  himself  and 

arul  Elizabeth,  who  was  six  years  older  the  disciples  generally,  that  they  had 

than  Jesus.     "  This  ivas  He  of  whom  all  received  of  His  fulness  of  graoe 

I  spake."     "  Twice  on  successive  days  and  truth."    "  Grace  for  grace."    Grace 

liad  he  heard  these  words  from  the  upon  grace.    "  One  and  the  same  grace 

lips  of  the  Baptist;  three  times  witliin  in  its  succession,  in  its  ctmstantly  re- 

a  few  verses   does  he  record   them.  newed impartation." — LutJuirdt.  What 

They  are  amongst  the  words  stamped  a  fulness  of  grace  in  Christ — a  fountain 

on  the  hearts  in  the  crises  of  life,  and  copious,    ever    open,    inexhaustible  ! 

as  fresh  in  the  aged  Apostle  as  they  Take  one  drop   Irom  the  ocean,  and 

had   been  in  the   youthful  inquirer.  the  miglity  volume  of  waters   is  so 

"  He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  much  the  less.    But  the  mighty  rivers 

before    me."       "The    precedence    in  of  grace   flowing   from   Christ   leave 

dignity,"  says  JFesfco^f,  "which  Christ  the    fountain    in     its    inexhaustible 

at  once  assumed  when  He  was  mani-  abundance. 

fested,was  due  to  His  essential  jjriority.  Ver.  17. — "For  the  law  was  given 

He  was  in  His  essence  (viii.  58)  before  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 

John,  and  therefore  at  His  revelation  Jesus  Christ."   The  '■'■law"  here  stands 

He  took  the  place  which  corresponded  in  contrast  to  "grace  and  truth;"  the 

with  His  nature."  eternal  law  of  right  knows  nothing  of 

Ver.  16. — "And  of  His  fulness  have  grace.    Law  concerns  itself  with  duty  ; 

we  all  received."   "The  Evangelist  had  grace  with  guilt  and  misery. 

HOMILETICS. 

Here  Christ  appears  as  He  has  appeared  before  in  this  Gospel 
and  will  appear  again — as  He  appears  everywhere  in  the  New 
Testament — the  transcendent  one. 

The  verses  indicate — 

I. — THAT  HE  IS  TRANSCENDENT  IN   GREATNESS. 

"John  hare  witness  of  Him."  This  was  his  grand  mission,  as 
appears  in  the  7th  verse.     "And  cried','  as  the  voice  cried  in  the 
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wilderness  (Isa.  xl.  8).  He  was  earnest  in  his  work  as  a 
witness,  and  what  did  he  thus  earnestly  testify  ?  "  This  was  He  of 
whom  I  Sjmhe,  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  lefore  me :  for 
He  was  lefore  we." 

This  last  expression  he  repeats  several  times  in  this  chapter. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  Simply  this, — He  that  succeeds  me  in  time 
transcends  me  in  greatness.  Christ,  though  born  after  John,  soon 
shows  His  superiority  to  John.  John  was  a  great  man,  he  stands 
forth  prominent  and  radiant.  "Amongst  those  tliat  are  born  of 
women,"  said  Christ,  "  there  is  not  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist."  But  great  as  he  was,  he  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
Christ. 

First :  Christ  is  greater  in  person.  John  was  a  man,  a  good 
man,  a  man  inspired  by  heaven ;  but  still  a  man  and  nothing 
more.  Christ  united  in  His  personality  the  human  and  Divine. 
"  The  "  Word "  so  became  "  Hesli,"  and  the  "  flesh "  so  became 
"  Word,"  that  they  constituted  but  one  Personality. 

Secondly :  Christ  is  greater  in  character.  John  was  a  good 
man,  though  he  shared,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  the  imperfections 
common  even  to  the  best  of  men.  But  Christ  was  perfect. 
Negatively  perfect.  He  never  had  sinned.  "  He  was  the  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners."  Positively  perfect. 
"  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness."  He  was  "fidl  of  grace  and  truth." 
"  Grace  and  truth "  came  into  John,  they  were  imparted.  They 
welled  up  in  Christ  as  from  their  native  fountain. 

Thirdly  :  Christ  is  greater  in  position.  John's  office  was  that 
of  forerunner.  He  had  to  go  before  the  King  in  his  march,  level 
the  hills,  exalt  the  valleys,  and  announce  the  Royal  apjDroach. 
Christ  was  the  illustrious  King.  John  stood  between  his  con- 
temporaries and  Christ,  pointing  them  to  Him.  Christ  stands 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  says, — "  I  am  the  Way,  no  man  can 
come  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me."  Well  might  John,  therefore, 
say,  "  He  is  preferred  lefore  me!' 

The  verses  indicate — 

II. — THAT   HE   IS   TRANSCENDENT   IN   BENEFICENCE. 

"  And  of  His  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace." 
Some  read  this,  grace  instead  of  grace.  Others,  grace  iipon 
grace.  If  the  first  is  accepted,  we  have  the  idea  of  one  grace 
taking  the  place  of  another,  which  is  constantly  occurring,  in 
the  experience  of  humanity.  Take  God's  dealing — (1.)  With 
the  world  at  large,  and  we  find  one  dispensation  of  grace  taking 
the  place  of  another.  The  Patriarchal  taking  the  place  of  the 
Adamic,  the  Mosaic  taking  the  place  of  the  Patriarchal,  the 
Gospel  taking  the  place  of  the  Mosaic ;  thus  one  dispensation 
of  grace   is   taken  away   and    another  takes  its  place.      Take — 
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(2.)  The  'personal  experience  of  the  good,  and  the  same  change 
appears.  God  takes  away  temporal  graces  or  gifts,  and  gives 
spiritual  grace  instead :  He  takes  away  secular  property  and 
physical  health,  and  gives  instead  spiritual  wealth,  and  moral  life 
and  vigour.  And  even  sjDiritual  graces  He  sometimes  exchanges, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  His  children.  If  the  latter  idea 
is  accepted,  viz. — grace  u])on  grace,  then  we  have  the  idea  of 
abundance.  Grace  flowing  in  upon  grace,  like  billow  on  billow  in 
a  rising  tide,  without  intermission  or  end. 

Indeed,  whichever  idea  is  accepted,  three  facts  concerning  Divine 
grace  are  sugfirested — 

First :  Constant  succession.  Grace  following  grace,  without  a 
break — following  as  drops  in  a  river,  as  seasons  follow  seasons  in 
the  year ;  there  is  no  pause,  no  break.  "  Grace  for  grace  " — the 
river  of  grace  is  ever  rolling  on. 

Secondly :  Inexhaustible  fulness,  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ."  His  "grace"  is  an  ocean  that  has  no 
limits ;  as  light  is  ever  coming  from  the  sun,  grace  ever  flows  from 
Him. 

Thirdly :  Relative  adaptation.  "  Gi-ace  for  grace"  according 
to  the  particular  exigencies  of  mankind.  One  man  requires  a 
grace  not  so  needful  for  another.  Nay,  the  same  man  does  not 
require  the  same  grace  at  all  times.  What  would  serve  him 
yesterday  he  may  not  need  to-day ;  what  he  needs  he  shall  have. 
"  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

Now  the  Evangelist  says  that  of  "  His  fulness  have  all  we 
received!'  Who  are  the  "  we  "  '?  .When  he  said  this,  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  widely  through  the  world.  Churches  had  been 
planted  in  all  the  centres  of  civilization  and  influence.  Paul  had 
travelled  from  Jenisalem  to  Illyricum,  and  founded  a  Church  even 
in  the  Imjierial  City.  The  converts  to  Christianity  by  this  time 
constituted  a  multitude  difficult  to  number.  And  the  "  We " 
includes  them  all.  He  speaks  the  experience  of  all  the  Christians 
then  living,  when  he  said,  "  wc  have  received." 

The  verses  indicate — 

III. — THAT   HE   IS   TRANSCENDENT   IN   HISTORY. 

"  For  the  law  was  given  hy  Moses,  hut  grace  and  truth  came  hy 
Jesus  Christ."  This  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  superabundant 
supply  of  grace.  We  are  not  to  suppose  either  that  there  was  no 
"  grace  and  truth "  in  the  communications  of  Moses,  or  that  there 
was  no  "  laiv  "  in  the  communications  of  Christ.  This  would  not 
accord  with  fact.  There  was  some  portion  of  "  grace "  in  the 
dispensation  of  Moses ;  there  was  some  portion  of  "  law "  in  the 
dispensation  of  Christ.  The  language  must  be  taken  in  a  com- 
parative sense.     The  Evangelist  points  to  the  leading  character- 
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istics  of  their  dispensations.  Bigour  and  shadoiu  cliaracterise  the 
dispensation  of  Moses ;  love  and  reality  that  of  Christ.  Two 
remarks  here  may  illustrate  the  passage — 

First:  The  rigour  and  the  shadows  brought  to  the  world  by 
Moses  were  so  important  as  to  give  him  an  elevated  position  in 
the  world's  history.  Man  wanted  law,  a  code  of  enactments, 
positive  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  Man  wanted, 
also,  rites  and  ceremonies,  symbols  and  shadows  of  the  reality. 
What  Moses  taught  in  relation  to  religion  was  "  a  shadow  of  ffood 
things  to  come,"  and  his  law  on  the  whole,  says  Paul,  "  worketh 
v/rath  "  (Rom.  iv.  15).  Still  the  severity  and  the  shadow  of  the  things 
which  Moses  brought  were  so  important  as  to  give  him  a  place 
in  the  world's  history  second  to  no  other  man's,  however  illustrious. 

Secondly :  The  love  and  the  reality  brought  to  the  world 
through  Christ  were  so  transcendently  important  as  to  give  Him 
the  highest  position  in  the  world's  history.  "  Grace  and  truth," 
or  love  and  reality,  are  the  two  grand  essential  elements  for  the 
spiritual  culture  and  salvation  of  mankind.  Grace  for  the  heart, 
truth  for  the  intellect.  The  one  to  quicken,  inspire,  develop, 
the  other  to  direct,  guide,  and  fashion.  What  have  "grace  and 
truth "  done  for  humanity  ?  All  the  real  good  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  that  is  now,  or  ever  will  be,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  working  of  these  two  forces  :  and  these  "  came 
through  Jesus  Christ."  He  revealed  them  in  His  teaching,  He 
incarnated  them  in  His  life.  He  glorified  them  in  His  death. 
What  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  the  name  of  Christ  is  in  the 
world ;  not  only  infinitely  more  majestic  than  all  the  other  objects, 
but  the  Source  of  all  their  radiance. 


No.  VII. 
Christ's  relation  to  the  great  father, 

"  No  man  liafh  seen  God  at.  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  tlie 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him." — i.  18. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — ^'' No  mail  biit  the  views  of  Christ  may  be  thus 
hath  seen  God.'^  "Not  even  Moses,  or  taken.  '  The  only  begotten  Son,  ivhich 
the  greatest  prophets.  Intuitive  glances  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.''  The 
of  God  all  may  have,  perhaps  all  have  image  is  used  of  the  closest,  and  ten- 
occasional  ly,but  a  full  sight  of  God  none  derest  of  human  relationships.  The 
have  but  Christ.  Neman's  views  of  God  ^  bosom  of  the  Father,'  like  heaven,  is 
are  to  be  taken  as  absohitely  correct,  a  state,  not  a  place." — JFestcott. 

HOMILETICS. 

These  first  eighteen  introductory  verses  of  this  Gospel  enshrine 
the  sublimest  views  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  text  is  almost  an 
epitome  of  the  whole,  and  it  leads  us  to  look  at  Christ  in  relation 
to  the  Infinite  Father. 
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I. — HE   IS   THE   NEAREST   RELATION   TO   THE   GREAT  FATHER, 

"  He  is  the  only  begotten  Son."  This  phrase  occurs  in  three  other 
places  in  John's  writings  (John  i.  14;  iii.  IG  and  18 ;  1  John  iv.  9). 
That  the  language  implies  an  essential  relation  to  the  ABSOLUTE, 
perfectly  unique,  is  obvious  from  two  considerations — 

First :  The  interpretation  which  the  Jews  attached  to  it.  "  There- 
fore the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only 
had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  His  Father, 
making  Himself  equal  with  God." 

Secondly :  The  most  extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  love 
which  the  sacred  writers  saw  in  His  mission.  "  He  that  spared  not 
His  own  Son." 

Several  things  connected  with  His  history  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  show  that  He  did  sustain  this  essential  and  unique 
relation  to  the  Great  Father. 

(1.)  His  miracnlous  conception.  "The  angel  answered  and  said 
unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power 
of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 

(2.)  His  entire  lustory.  His  whole  life  agrees  with  the  wonderful 
account  of  His  supernatural  conception,  and  shows  that  He  was  the 
"  Son  of  God"  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  man  was.  His  teaching 
every^vhere  assumes  and  asserts  it.  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the 
"  bread  "  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  declares  over  and 
over  again  His  Oneness  with  the  Father.  His  miracles  attest  it. 
He  wrought  works  that  no  other  man  could  ever  perform.  The 
phenomena,  too,  connected  Avith  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  His  ascension  into  heaven,  all  go  to  the  same  demonstration. 
The  Great  Father  has  many  children.  All  souls  human  and 
angelic  are  His  children,  but  this  is  His  "  only  hegotten  Son." 

II. — HE   IS   THE  TENDEREST   IN    AFFECTION   TO  THE  GREAT  FATHER, 

"  He  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  He  is  not  only  the  nearest 
in  essence,  but  the  nearest  in  affection  with  men,  the  "  only  begotten 
Son"  may  not  have  the  closest  relation  with  the  father's  heart. 
In  many  places  Christ  is  represented  as  the  most  endeared  object 
of  the  Divine  affection — "  The  Son  of  God."  Speaking  of  the  exist- 
ence He  had  before  all  times  and  nil  worlds,  He  says,  "I  was  daily 
His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him  ;  "  and  of  Him,  the  Great 
Father  said  in  distant  ages,  "  Behold  My  servant,  whom  I  uphold; 
Mine  elect  in  whom  My  soul  delighteth."  When  Christ  was 
inaugurated  to  His  public  ministry,  a  voice  from  the  Father's  heart 
was  heard,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
Paul  calls  Christ  God's  "  dear  Son."     From  this  we  learn — 

First:  That  God  loves.     He  is  not   mere  Infinite  Intellectu- 
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ality ;  He  is  Infinite  Sensibility  too.     He  has  a  heart.     "We  learn 
from  this — 

Secondly  :  That  Christ  is  the  highest  object  of  His  love.  What 
love  is  that  ?  Who  knows  ?  It  is  not  the  love  of  pity,  not  the 
love  of  gratitude ;  it  is  the  love  of  infinite  complacency. 

III. — HE   IS   THE   MOST  ACCURATE   IN   THE   KNOWLEDGE   OF   THE 
GREAT   FATHER. 

"No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  God  is  essentially  invisible 
to  creatures.  "  Who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto  ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or 
can  see  :  to  Whom  be  honour  and  power  everlasting."  In  Old  Testa- 
ment times  we  read  of  some  personal  manifestations  of  God  that  were 
seen,  but  not  the  absolute  Deity.     Christ  alone  hath  "seen  God." 

First :  He  alone  is  intellectually  qualified  to  know  God.  Christ's 
intellect  is  vast  enough  to  comprehend  the  Absolute  Jehovah. 
The  highest  created  spirit  only  knows  God  in  some  of  His  aspects. 
Christ  knows  Him  in  all;  knows  Him  in  His  being. 

Secondly :  He  alone  is  morally  qualified  to  know  God.  He 
alone  is  sufficiently  jDure  in  heart,  and  the  pure  in  heart  only 
can  see  God.  He  alone  is  sufficiently  powerful.  Moses,  Isaiah, 
John,  could  not  stand  a  slight  manifestation  of  God,  much  less 
could  they  stand  the  full  vision.  There  is  but  one  Being  in  the 
universe  Who  knows  God  thoroughly,  and  that  is  Christ. 

IV. — HE   IS   THE   MOST   COMPLETE   IN   THE   REVELATION    OF   THE 
GREAT   FATHER. 

"  He  hath  declared  Him."  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  He  is  the  "  Logos,"  the 
only  word  which  can  express  the  Divine  heart.  "  He  is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  express  image  of  His  Person."  What  is 
the  revelation  which  Christ  has  given  of  the  Father  ?  It  refers 
especially  to  two  things — 

First :  To  His  Being.  He  is  a  Spirit,  Almighty,  All-wise, 
All-present,  Invisible. 

Secondly :  To  His  relation.  A  Father,  a  governing,  com- 
passionating, forgiving  Father,  feeling  for  humanity  as  the  father 
of  the  prodigal  felt  for  his  lost  son.  If  Christ  is  the  complete 
revelation  of  God,  observe — (1.)  That  other  revelations  of  God 
must  he  tested  ly  His.  As  neither  Moses  or  any  of  the  prophets 
saw  Him  as  Christ  saw  Him,  we  must  judge  of  their  statements 
concerning  Him  by  Christ's.  We  must  interpret  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  New,  not  the  New  by  the  Old.  Observe — (2.)  That  much 
that  is  prevalent  in  religious  society  must  he  repudiated  as  un-Christ- 
lilce.   Much  in  the  opinions,  in  the  spirit  and  institution  of  Churches 
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are  repugnant  to  the  teacliinfj  of  Christ.  Observe — (3.)  That  Christ 
must  he  held  as  the  only  Moral  Madcr  of  souls,  He  alone  hath 
"seen  God,"  and  can  fully  reveal  Him.  We  must  call  no  man 
master — no  bishops,  archbishops,  or  popes ;  no,  not  even  Moses  and 
the  prophets.     "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ." 


No.  VIII. 


JOHN   THE  BAPTIST  AND   THE  JEWS. 

{The  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus :  John  i.  19 — 34.) 
"And  this  is  the  record  of  John,"  &c.— i.  19—28. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  19. — 

"  And  this  is  the  record  (r.  v.  witness) 
of  John,  when  the  Jeios  sent  priests 
and  Levites."  Is  this  testimony  ud- 
dressed  by  John  the  Baptist  to  a 
Jewish  deputation  1  The  "  Jews " 
here  may  nut  mean  the  Jewish  nation, 
but  the  Jewish  rulers. 

Ver.  20. — '■'■And  he  confessed,  and 
denied  not;  but  (r.  v.  and  he)  con- 
fessed, I  am  not  the  Christ."  Here  lie 
resisted  what  to  ordinary  men  would 
have  been  a  strong  temptation.  The 
people  were  ready  to  accept  him  as 
the  Christ,  and  his  acceptance  would 
have  given  him  enormous  popularity 
and  power. 

Ver.  21.  —  "  Attd  they  asked  him, 
What  then  ?  Art  thou  Elias  ?  "  (r.  v. 
ELIJAH).  They  had  some  expectation  of 
the  reappearance  of  Elijah,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  welcome  him.  "  Art 
thou  that  (r.  v.  the)  p-op/iet.?"  The 
prophet  referred  to  may  be  the  one 
promised  (Deut.  xviii.  15).  To  these 
questions  he  gave  a  categorical  no  ! 

Ver.  22. — "  Then  said  they  (r.  v. 
THEY  SAID  therefore)  1(7ito  him. 
Who  art  thou?  that  tve  may  give  an 
answer  to  them  that  sent  us.  llHiat 
sayest  tlwu  of  thyself'/"  As  if  they 
had  said  :  "Thou  art  an  extraordinary 
personage,  and  we  are  anxious  to  know 
who  thou  art ;  we  wish  to  carry  back 
a  definite  report." 

Ver.  23. — "JTe  said,  I  am  the  voice 
of  one  cryiiig  in  the  wilderness.  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  Hiid 
tlie  prophet  Esaias,"  (r.  v.  isaiah  the 
prophet).  I  am  the  one  that  Isaiah 
describes  (chapter  xl.  3). 

Ver.  24. — "  And  they  ivhich  were 


(r.  v.  had  been)  sent  of  (r.  v.  from) 
the  Pharisees.''  "  The  statement,"  says 
Watkia,  "is  made  to  explain  the  ques- 
tion which  follows,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  this  Gospel,  where 
the  Sadducees  are  nowhere  mentioned, 
the  term  Pharisees  seems  to  be  used 
almost  in  the  sense  of  Sanhedrim." 

Ver.  25. — "  And  they  asked  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  Uliy  haptiicththou  then, 
if  thou  he  (r.  v.  art)  not  that  (r.  v. 
the)  Christ,  nor  Elias,  (r.  v.  Elijah) 
neither  that  prophet?"  Concluding 
from  his  replies  to  these  questions, 
that  he  disclaimed  any  special  con- 
nection with  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
they  somewhat  naturally  demand  his 
right  to  gather  disciples  by  baptism. 

Ver.  26.  —  "/o/i?i  anstvercd  them, 
saying,  I  baptize  with  water:  but  there 
standeth  One  among  you,  (r.  v.  in 
THE   midst   of  you  THERE  STANDETH) 

whom  ye  know  not."  "The  answer  is 
in  two  parts,  and  suggestive  rather 
than  explicit.  I  baptize  because  the 
form  of  this  baptism  shows  that,  how- 
ever striking  outwardly,  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  work  of  Christ.  My 
work  is  the  work  of  a  servant,  and  the 
work  of  a  herald." — Westcott. 

Ver.  27. — "i/e  it  is,  who  coming 
(r.  v.  even  he  that  COMETH)  after 
me  is  preferred  (r.  v.  omit)  before  me, 
ichose  shoe's  latchet  (r.  v.  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes)  /  am  not  worthy  to 
unloose."  "  The  figure  chosen,"  says 
Luthardt,  "expresses  the  great  differ- 
ence b'-tween  the  two—/,  with  em- 
phasis, in  contrast  with  Him,  am  not 
worthy  to  do  Him  the  lea-t  service." 

Ver.  28. — "  lliese  things  were  done 
in  Bethabara  (r.  v.  bethany)  beyond 
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Jordan,  where   John  was  baptizing.''''  the  Bethany  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

"This  name  (Judg.  vii.  24)  is  a  mere  According    to  a  possible    derivation, 

correction  made  as  early  as  the  end  of  Bethany  may  mean  the  house  of  the 

the  second  century,  for  Bethany,  which  boat,  as  Bethabara  the  honse  of  the 

was  probably  an  obscure  village  in  passage,  both  equally  marking  the  site 

Perea,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  of  a  ferry  or  ford  across  the  Jordan. 

EOMILETICS. 

In  the  interlocution  between  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Jews 
two  subjects  worthy  of  note  are  suggested :  a  ]jroper  question  from 
society  to  a  religious  teacher,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  from  a 
religious  teacher  to  society. 

I. — A   PROPER  QUESTION   FROM   SOCIETY  TO  A  RELIGIOUS   TEACHER. 

Before  we  notice  the  question  asked  of  John,  a  word  must  be 
said  about  the  questioners.  Who  were  they  ?  They  were,  we  are 
told,  "  Priests  and  Levitcs  from  Jerusalem."  These  were  the  two 
classes  of  men  who  were  generally  employed  in  the  Temple  service, 
as  we  find  in  Joshua  iii.  8.  They  came  not  of  their  own  authority, 
but  were,  "  sent ; "  they  were  delegated  by  a  party  of  Jews  from 
Jerusalem.  At  Jerusalem  we  know  there  were  several  religious 
parties,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 
These  composed  the  two  great  powers  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Which 
of  these  parties  sent  these  priests  and  Levites  to  John  ?  The  24th 
verse  tells  us  they  "  ivere  sent  of  the,  Pharisees."  The  Pharisees 
were|  rigorously  exact  in  all  ritualities.  The  Sadducees  did  not 
care  much  about  such  points.  All  ceremonialism  was  beneath  the 
notice  of  their  majestic  intellects.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  it 
would  seem,  went  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  regions  round 
about,  and  were  baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan,  and  the  Pharisees 
became  ritualistically  anxious  on  the  subject,  and  consequently 
sent  this  deputation. 

Now  f(>r  their  question ;  and  this  question  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts ;  one  part  relating  to  John's  personal  history,  and  the 
other  to  his  religious  authority.  The  former  begins  with  "  Who  art 
thou  ?  "  A  very  comprehensive  question  this  ;  more  comprehensive 
than  they  intended.  "  Who  ? "  What  is  thy  pedigree  and  pre- 
tentions, thy  character  and  circumstances,  thy  principles  and 
prerogatives  ?  John  having  denied  that  he  was  the  Christ,  they 
continued  to  press  the  question.  "  What  then  ?  Art  thou  Elias?" 
— the  mnn  we  expect  to  come  down  from  heaven  in  person,  to 
anoint  the  Messiah.  Having  denied  that — for  although  he  was 
an  Elias  (Mai.  iii.  1),  he  was  not  the  Elias  they  referred  to,  viz, 
Elijah,  whose  appearance  they  felt  he  resembled — they  proceed. 
"Art  thou  that  proplietf"  means,  "Art  thou  that  prophet,  like 
unto  Moses,  that  we  expect  ? "  Having  received  a  negative  to  this 
appeal,  they  continue  still  to  press  the  question.     "  Who  art  tliou  ? 
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That  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them,  that  sent  us.  What  sayest  thou 
of  thyself?"  Such  is  the  part  of  the  question  referring  to  John's 
personal  history. 

The  otl)er  part  of  the  question  refers  to  John's  religious  authority. 
Having  told  them  he  was  the  mere  "  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
ivilderncss,"  and  that  he  was  not  Christ,  nor  that  prophet,  they 
asked  him  for  his  authority  in  baptizing,  "  Why  hcqjtizest  thou  then 
if  thou  he  not  that  Christ,  nor  JElias?"  As  if  they  had  said,  if  thou 
art  neither  Christ,  nor  EUas,  nor  that  prophet,  what  right  hast  thou 
to  use  this  Jewish  ceremony  of  baptism  ?  Give  us  thine  authority  for 
presuming  to  officiate  in  the  ritualistic  department  of  Jewish  worship. 

Such  was  the  question  which  Jewish  society  put  to  this  new 
teacher  that  rose  up  in  their  country,  a  teacher  wlio  startled  the 
nation  by  his  eloquence,  and  commanded  a  vast  popularity.  Now, 
our  position  is,  that  this  was  a  very  i^roper  question.  We  do  not 
say  that  the}'  put  it  in  a  pi'oper  spirit,  or  for  proper  reasons,  but 
the  question  itself  was  undoubtedly  right.  Society  shouki  ever 
inquire  well  into  the  pretensions  and  doctrines  of  a  public  religious 
teaclier.     It  should  do  so — 

First :  Because  of  the  influence  which  religious  teaching  has 
upon  the  conduct  and  destiny  of  the  community  even  in  this 
life.  Heretical  religious  principles  are  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  spiritual  and  future  condition  of  humanity,  but  are  im- 
measurably injurious  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  society.  France, 
in  all  her  revolutions,  and  in  the  last  most  of  all,  thunders 
out  this  truth.  It  behoves,  therefore,  those  who  are  in  authority, 
the  guardians  of  public  peace  and  order,  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  religious  teaching  to  which  the  people  is  subjected. 
It  should  do  so — 

Secondly :  Because  the  pernicious  in  doctrine  should  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  beneficent  encouraged.  It  is  said  that  every  man 
has  not  only  a  right  to  form  his  own  religious  opinions,  but  to 
promote  them ;  "  that  the  prophet  that  hath  even  a  dream  should 
speak  it,"  and  that  no  government  has  a  right  by  force  to  infringe 
on  this  liberty.  Granting  this,  there  is  a  moral  power  that  is  mightier 
than  political  force,  which  those  in  public  can  employ,  aye,  and 
which  we  think  they  are  bound  to  employ  ; — the  force  of  argument, 
the  force  of  example,  the  force  wielded  by  a  pure  literature,  a 
sacred  eloquence,  a  noble  life.  The  time  has  come,  we  think, 
when  English  society  should  inquire  a  little  concerning  its  religious 
teachers.  In  the  name  of  Christianity,  men  are  constantly  rising 
up  amongst  us,  with  and  without  culture,  hooting  crudities  and 
absui'dities  that  insult  the  human  understanding,  misrepresent  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  blaspheme  Infinite  Love,  prostrate  the  weak 
souls  of  our  community  to  a  miserable  superstition,  and  drive  the 
strong  ones  into  indifferentism  and  infidelity. 
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In  the  interlocution  here  recorded  between  John  and  the  Jews, 
we  have  suggested — 

II. — A  SATISFACTORY  ANSWER   FROM   A   RELIGIOUS   TEACHER 
TO   SOCIETY. 

How  did  John  stand  this  investigation  ?  Did  he  treat  it  with 
a  superciUous  silence,  or  did  he  answer  ?  If  he  answered,  what 
kind  of  answer  did  he  give  ?  Here  it  is  : — ''And  this  is  the  record 
of  John,  when  the  Jews  sent  the  priests  and  Zevites  from  Jerusalem 
to  ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ? "  In  John's  answer,  there  are  three 
things  indicated  which  show  him  to  be  a  true  teacher,  and  which 
should  characterize  every  teacher  worthy  of  public  attention  : 

First :  Unquestionable  sincerity.  In  answer  to  their  inter- 
rogatory, he  might  have  said :  "  I  am  Elias ;  or,  I  am  that 
prophet  like  unto  Moses.  I  am  the  Christ,  the  Messiah  you 
expect."  And  saying  this,  in  all  probability  they  would  have 
believed  him.  Anyhow,  tens  of  thousands  would  have  believed 
him ;  for  he  had  moved  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  men  were 
crowding  about  him  from  all  parts.  Had  he  been  a  false  man,  a 
charlatan,  the  temptation  would  have  been  irresistible.  But  with- 
out a  moment's  pause,  in  a  most  emphatic  way,  he  disclaims  all 
such  pretensions.  "  Jffe  confessed,  and  denied  not ;  hut  confessed,  I  am 
not  the  Christ."  A  Jewish  idiom  this,  to  express  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  his  negative  answer.  He  "  confessed,"  he  openly  avowed 
it,  he  thundered  it  loudly  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  ears 
of  the  multitude  that  crowded  about  him.  Surely,  here  was  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  He  was  an  incorrupt  soul.  He  could  not 
swerve  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  path  of  truth.  Crowns  and 
kingdoms  were  too  poor  to  buy  the  conscience  of  a  man  like  him. 
Sincerity  is  one  of  the  most  cardinal  and  essential  qualifications 
for  a  religious  teacher.  The  man  who  preaches  what  he  does  not 
believe,  because  it  is  popular,  is  often  a  grand  preacher  in  the 
estimation  of  his  shallow  admirers,  but  a  contemptible  charlatan 
in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  is  the  Discerner  of  spirits.  In  John's 
answer  there  is  indicated — - 

Secondly :  Profound  humility.  "  He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Here  he  speaks  in  manifest  allusion 
to  the  passage  (Isa.  xl.  8),  I  am  the  mere  voice  of  a  herald  in  the 
Judean  desert  announcing  some  one  to  come.  John  does  not  say : 
— I  am  the  truth ;  what  I  say  is  infallible ;  nor,  I  am  the  Word 
embodying  the  true  thing.  I  am  only  a  "voice,"  a  mere  echo — • 
nothing  more.  I  don't  originate  what  I  say;  it  comes  to  me. 
I  am  its  mere  organ ;  I  voice  it,  and  that  is  all.  "  I  am  the  voice!' 
This  humility  is  another  essential  qualification  for  a  religious 
teacher.  No  man  is  qualified  to  teach,  who  is  not  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  insufficiency.     How  many 
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religious  teachers  there  are  who  say,  by  their  manner  and  mien : 
"  I  am  the  great  linguist.  I  am  the  original  thinker.  I  am  the 
magnificent  orator."  Such  are  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  a  true 
preacher.     " / am  the  voice'' — nothing  more. 

In  John's  answer  there  is  indicated — 

Thirdly  :  Supreme  reverence  for  his  Master.  "  John  answered 
them,  saying,  I  baptize  tvith  water:  hut  there  standeth  One  among 
you,  whom  ye  kno^o  not ;  He  it  is.  Who  coming  after  me  is  pre- 
ferred before  me,  vjhose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  rvorthy  to  unloose." 
His  reverence  for  Christ  is  here  expressed  in  two  ways.  (1.) 
By  intimating  that  his  baptism  was  but  a  mere  symbol  of  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  "  /  baptize  with  water :  but  there  standeth  One 
among  you,  wham  ye  know  not ;  He  will  baptize  you  udth  the  Holy 
Ghost."  As  if  he  had  said :  All  I  do  is  simply  to  apply  the 
material  element  to  the  bodies  of  men ;  but  Christ,  of  Whom  I 
am  the  mere  herald — my  Great  Master,  my  All — He  will  apply 
the  spiritual  element  of  truth  and  righteousness  to  the  soul.  He 
Avill  bring  the  very  Spirit  of  God  in  contact  with  souls,  in  order 
to  cleanse  them.  My  ministry  is  material,  symbolic,  temporary. 
His  is  spirit^ial,  real,  everlasting.  His  reverence  for  Christ  is  here 
expressed  (2.)  By  avowing  his  conscious  inferiority  to  Christ. 
The  people  of  the  East  wore  only  the  sole  of  a  shoe  bound  fast  to 
the  foot  by  strings  passed  over  and  round  it.  In  tropic  lands 
this  was  agreeable.  It  was  the  work  of  the  humblest  servant  in 
the  family  to  untie  this  thong.  What  John  means  to  say  is : — 
I  am  not  worthy  of  doing  even  the  meanest  thing  for  Him.  Christ 
to  him  was  all,  and  in  all.  Thus  it  is  with  all  true  teachers. 
"  God  forbid,"  says  Paul,  "  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto 
the  world." 

Conclusion  :  Let  society  look  well  after  its  religious  teachers, 
and  see  that  they  show  that  sinceHty  in  their  service,  that  humility 
of  heart,  that  reverence  for  Christ,  that  came  out  in  the  answer  of 
His  illustrious  Herald,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  to  the 
deputation  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 

"  Would  I  describe  a  preacher  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design  : 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere  : 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt,  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner  :  decent,  >olenui,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture  :  much  impress'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  (lock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  :  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." — Cowper. 
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No.  IX. 

THE  GLORIOUS  WORK   OF   CHRIST   AND   THE   SUPREME   MISSION 
OF    THE    PREACHER. 

"The  next  day  (r.  v.  on  the  morrow)  John  seeth  Jesns  coming  unto  him, 
and  ?aith,  B  -hold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  This  is  He  of  whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is 
preferred  (r.  v.  become)  before  me  :  for  He  was  before  me.  And  I  knew 
Him  not :  but  that  He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I 
come  (r.  v.  for  this  cause  came  I)  baptizing  with  water.  And  John 
bare  record,  (r.  v.  witness)  saying,  I  saw  (r.  v.  have  beheld)  the 
Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  (r.  v.  as  a  dove  out  op  heaven) 
and  it  abode  upon  Him.  And  I  knew  Him  not :  but  He  that  sent  me  to 
baptize  v/ith  water,  the  same  (r.  v.  he)  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  (r.  v. 
whomsoever)  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  (r.  v. 
abiding)  on  Him,  the  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
(r.  v.  spirit).  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  (r.  v.  have  seen  and  have 
BORNE  witness)  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."— i.  29 — 34. 

Exegetigal  Remarks.  Ver.  29. —  tender,  yet  stately  aspect,  speaks  of 
"  The,  next  day."  These  words  C(mtain  Him  as  the  "Lamb." 
the  testimony  which  John  the  Baptist  Ver.  31. — "And  I  hnexo  Sim  not." 
addressed  to  his  own  disciples  concern-  The  reference  is  to  "whom  ye  know 
ing  Christ.  It  was  delivered,  we  are  not "  of  ver.  26,  and  the  assertion  is 
told,  -'t/i-e  nexi  day;"  that  is,  the  day  not  therefore  inconsistent  with  the 
after  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem  fact  that  John  did  know  Him  on  His 
had  visited  him,  detailed  in  the  pre-  approach  to  Baptism, 
ceding  verses,  and  which  we  have  Ver.  32. — "  I  saw  the  Spirit  descend- 
already  noticed  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  ing  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode 
immediately  after  the  return  of  Christ  ii,pon  Him.'"  "  The  Spirit  comes  down 
from  the  wilderness,  where  He  had  from  heaven — that  is,  an  influence 
been  tempted  by  the  devil.  He  ap-  passed  from  God  to  Jesus.  It  was  not 
pears  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  an  influence  starting  from  Jesus,  not  a 
after  a  terrible  moral  battle,  in  which  mentalexcitement  of  Jesus,  or  the  like, 
He  became  the  triumphant  victor.  but  an  objective  impartation  of  the 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  This  is  Spirit  of  God  to  Jesus.  The  'dove' 
descriptive  of  the  harmlessness  and  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  figure  of  peace- 
holiness  of  Jesus.  Andrew  calls  Him  able  and  pure  simplicity.  It  serves 
the  Messiah  ;  Philip  the  One  predicted  to  characterize  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Old  Testament  ;  Nathanael,  manner  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel ;  Jesus,  perhaps  in  distinction  from  the 
John,  here  struck,  it  may  be  for  the  fiery  zeal  of  an  Elijah." — Luthardt. 
moment,  as  he  saw  Him  in  His  calm, 

HOMILETIGS. 

We  shall  regard  these  words  as  illustrating  the  glorious  work  of 
Christ  and  the  sujjreme  mission  of  the  preacher. 

I.   THE   GLORIOUS   WORK    OF   CHRIST. 

What  is  His  work  ?  To  appease  Divine  vengeance  ?  To  give  to 
the  Eternal  a  certain  kind  and  measure  of  suffering  for  a  certain 
number  of  souls  ?  It  is  not  said  so  here.  It  is  to  "  take  aioay  the 
sin  of  the  ivorld."  Sin  is  in  the  world  ;  this  is  the  dark  fact  in  its 
history ;  this  is  at  once  its  curse  and  its  ruin.    Christ  came  "  to  put 

D    2 
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away  sin" — as  Paul  has  it:  to  put  it  away,  not  from  a  certain  clnss 
or  classes,  not  from  particular  sections,  but  from  the  WORLD.  What 
does  it  mean?  Not  burying  in  oblivion  the/rto^  of  sin — the  dark 
fact  will  ever  be  memorable  ia  the  universe — but  it  means  taking 
away  its  painful  consciousness,  its  dominant  power,  its  polluting 
influences,  its  damning  issues. 

First :  This  is  the  most  difficult  work.  Senators,  poets,  sages, 
priests  have  tried  a  thousand  times,  and  through  a  thousand 
ages,  to  put  away  sin;  but  they  have  failed — signally  failed. 
Christ  has  commenced  it.  He  is  pursuing  it,  and  He  Avill  do  it. 

Secondly :  This  is  the  most  indispensable  work.  Sin  is  the 
fountain  of  all  our  intellectual,  social,  moral,  political,  and  religious 
suffering.  Until  this  fountain  is  dried  up,  the  streams  of  misery 
will  ever  roll  through  the  heart  of  the  world.  Sin  must  be  taken 
away  from  our  literature,  our  governments,  our  institutions,  our 
hearts,  before  the  world  can  be  made  happy.  And  this  is  Christ's 
work :  for  this  He  came  into  the  world,  suffered,  died,  rose, 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  now  manages  the  universe.     Notice — 

II.    THE   SUPREME   MISSION    OF   THE   PREACHER. 

What  is  the  great  work  of  the  preacher  ?  Propounding  theories, 
battling  for  theologies  ?  No;  \mX i^ointing  men  to  CJunst,  a.s  John 
did,  saying,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!"  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  John  alludes  here  either  to  the  Paschal  lamb  or  to 
the  lamb  of  daily  sacrifices.  His  allusion,  most  probably,  is  to  the 
53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  metaphor  is  descriptive,  not  neces- 
sarily of  suffering  or  of  sacrifices,  but  of  spotless  innocency  and 
holy  gentleness.     John  here  directs  his  disciples  to  Christ — 

First :  As  One  Who  was  to  deliver  the  world  from  sin.  "Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taJceth  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  "  Sin  is  a 
small  word,  but  big  with  meaning.  It  always  implies  four  things — 
(1.)  The  existence  of  law.  (2.)  The  means  of  hiGtcing  law.  (3.)  The 
capahility  of  obeying  law.  (4.)  Actual  dcjJarture  from  law.  The 
preacher's  work  is  to  point  men  to  Christ  as  the  Sin-Deliverer.  No 
one  else  can  do  it.    "  There  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven,"  &c. 

Secondly:  As  One  Who  was  greater  than  himself.  "After  me 
Cometh  a  Man  which  is  "pref erred  before  me :  for  He  was  before 
me."  This  expression  is  tiie  same  as  that  in  the  27th  verse,  and  it 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  the  superiority  of  Christ,  John  means  by 
it  that  He  Who  is  after  me  in  time  is  greater  than  me  in  the 
universe.  Every  true  preacher  should  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  transcemlent  superiority  of  Christ.  How  deeply  did  Paul  feel 
this  !     "  I  am  the  least  of  all  saints,"  &c. 

Thirdly  :  As  One  Who  was  revealed  to  him  by  Heaven.  "  Aiid 
I  knew  Him  not:  but  thai  IL  should  be  made  manifest  to 
Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water.     And  John  bare 
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record,  saying,  I  saio  the  Sjnrit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
and  it  abode  upon  Him."  Christ  was  revealed  to  John  by  the 
Spirit,  which  descended  from  heaven  like  a  dove.  Up  to  that 
time,  it  would  seem,  he  did  not  know  Him.  "  /  knciu  Him  not." 
At  the  baptism  He  was  revealed  to  him  in  all  the  beauty  of  His 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  His  mission.  Unless  God  reveals 
Christ  to  us,  we  cannot  preach  Him.  How  can  we  make  Him 
known  to  others  unless  we  know  Him  ourselves  ?  And  God  must 
impart  this  knowledge  ;  "flesh  and  blood"  cannot  reveal  Him  to  us. 

Fourthly  :  As  One  Who  was  the  true  Baptizer  of  men.  "And 
I  knew  Him  not:  hut  He  that  sent  me  to  hajMze  with  water, 
the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  ivhom  thou  shalt  see  the  Sjnrit 
descending,  and  remaining  on  Him,  the  so.me  is  He  'which  haptizeth 
u-ith  the  Holy  Ghost."  Deliverance  from  sin  requires  a  baptism,  a 
spiritual  cleansing.  This  is  the  o-eal  baptism ;  other  baptisms  are 
but  the  shadows  and  symbols.  This  baptism  is  done  by  Christ,  He 
"  haptizeth  loith  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Fifthly :  As  One  Who  was  the  Son  of  God.  "  And  I  saw, 
and  lare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God"  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospel  Christ  is  termed  the  "well-beloved  Son;"  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  He  is  called  "  God's  own  Son ; "  and  in  this  Gospel  He  is 
called  "  the  only  begotten  Son."  It  is  a  title  expressive  of  His 
Divine  essence,  relationship,  and  dignity.  Every  true  preacher 
must  declare  Christ  to  be  superhuman  and  all-perfect.  "  I  saw, 
and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  (See  Liddon's 
"  Bampton  Lectures,"  page  246.) 

Conclusion  :  Here,  then,  is  our  work  as  preachers :  pointing 
men  to  Christ  as  the  One  Who  is  to  deliver  the  world  from  sin,  as 
the  One  intinitely  greater  than  ourselves,  as  the  One  revealed  to 
our  souls  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  One  Who  is  to  dispense  the 
true  baptism  to  our  souls,  as  the  One  Who  is  the  Son  of  God. 


No.   X. 

CHRIST  VS^INNING  HIS  FIRST  TWO  DISCIPLES. 
{Jesihs  gains  Disciples. — John  i.  35 — 51.) 
"  Again  the  next  day  after  (r.  v.  on  the  morrow)  John  stood,  (r.  v.  was 
standing)  and  two  of  his  disciples  ;  and  looking  (r.  v.  he  looked)  upon 
Jesus  as  He  walked,  he  (r.  v.  and)  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !  And 
the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus.  Then  (r.  v. 
and)  Jesus  turned,  and  saw  (r.  v.  beheld)  them  following,  and  .'aith 
unto  them,  AVhat  seek  ye?  They  said  unto  Him  :  Eabbi,  (which  is  to  say, 
being  interpreted,  Master,)  where  dwellest  (r.  v.  abidest)  Thou  ?  He  saith 
unto  them.  Come  and  see  (r.  v.  ye  shall  see).  They  came  and  saw 
where  He  dwelt,  (r.  v.  abode)  and  abode  with  Him  that  day  :  i'or  it  was 
about  the  tenth  hour.  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak,  and 
followed  Him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother." — i.  35 — 40. 
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ExEGETlCAL  Remarks. — Ver. 35. —  them,  WJiat  seek  ye?"  This  the  Great 

"  Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood,  Teacher  says  to  every  man. 
and  two  of  his  disciples."     We  need  Ver.  39. — ^^  Come  and  see."     "The 

not  suppose  that  these  two  were  absent  usual  foriiiuhi  addressed  by  the  Rabbi 

the  previous  day.    Probably  the  words  to  his  pupil,  when  he  would  invite  his 

they    heard    the   day   before    had   so  attention  to  some   striking  point   or 

interested  them  that  they  came  to  see  new  doctrine."     "  They  came  and  saw 

the  Teacher  Himself.  ivhere  He  dtveW    "  It  may  have  been 

Ver.  36. — '^  And  looking  upon  Jesus  a  house,  a  tent,  or,  as  is  often  the  case 

as    He   walked,  he   saith,  Behold   the  in  Palestine,  a  cave." 
Lamb  of  God."     John,  seeing  Jesus  Ver.    40. — "  One    of   the    two  toas 

walking,  repeats  the  expression  as  in  Andrew."     Andrew  was  a  native  of 

verse  29.  Bethsaida,  and  the  brother  of  Simon 

Ver.  37. — ^^  And   the   two   disciples  Peter.    The  Evangelists  give  us  a  very 

heard   him  speak,  and   they  followed  small  amount  of  information  concern- 

Jesus."     "  Not  as  disciples  leaving  all  ing    him.      He   was    present   .at   the 

as  yet,  but  rather  going  after  Him  in  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  :  he  with 

the  w;iy  of  enquiry."  Philip   introduced    to    Jesus    certain 

Ver.  38. — "  Then  Jesus  turned,  and  Greeks  who  desired  to  see  Him. 
auto  them  following,  and  saith  unto 

HOMILETICS. 

These  words  are  memorable,  inasmuch  as  they  record  the  first 
men  won  as  adherents  by  Him,  Who  came  to  "gather  all  men  unto 
Himself."  The  untold  millions  of  men  who  will  complete  the 
great  Church  at  last  beg;an  with  these  two  whom  Je.sus  now 
won  to  His  doctrines,  His  enterprise,  and  Himself.  Only  the 
name  of  one  is  given,  "Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,"  whilst 
two  disciples  are  referred  to.  Who  was  the  other  — the  unnamed 
one  ?  Undoubtedly  John — the  tender,  meditative,  intuitional 
John,  the  "  beloved  disciple " — the  author  of  this  Gospel. 
He  was  too  modest  to  mention  his  own  uama;  he  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  are  too  great  to  aspire  after  worldly  fame. 
Genuinely  great  men  seek  goodness  not  greatness:  their  great- 
ness is  unknown  to  themselves,  and  by  themselves  undesired  and 
unsought. 

The  text  leads  us  to  notice  two  things  concerning  them — 

I. — THEIR   CONVERSION   TO   CHRIST. 

Here  three  things  are  worthy  of  note — 

First :  It  was  effected  by  their  old  master,  John  the  Baptist. 
These  two  men  were  called  John's  disciples — "  2'hc  next  day  after 
John  stood,  and  tiuo  of  his  disci2}les."  They  had  heard  the  terrible 
sermons  of  John,  they  had  submitted  to  his  baptism,  but  he  now 
turns  them  to  another  Master,  One  "whose  slwe  laichet"  he  told 
them,  "he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose."  It  is  something  uniquely 
grand,  in  this  selfish  world,  to  see  a  religious  teacher  turning 
his  disciples  to  a  Master  of  a  higher  type.  Preachers  of  little  souls 
are  ever  studiously  anxious  to  keep  their  hearers  entirely  under 
their  own  influence,  and  when  greater  instructors  appear  in  their 
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circle,  they  rather  "warn  their  people  against  them,  than  direct 
them  to  their  more  enlightened  ministry.    Not  so  John  the  Baptist. 

Secondly :  It  was  effected  by  their  old  master  through  the 
proclamation  of  the  grandest  truth.  That  truth  was  this,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  avmy  the  sin  of  the  world  !  "  The 
meaning  of  this  sublime  expression  we  have  already  explained. 
The  expression  is  tantamount  to  all  that  is  contained  in  the  cross, 
and  the  cross  is  the  converting  power.  How  did  he  pronounce 
these  words,  with  what  emphasis  and  tone  !  His  eyes  helped  his 
voice  to  give  effect  to  the  proclamation,  "  Aiid  looking  ujjon  Jestts 
as  He  walhed,  he  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ! "  The  eye  is  a 
handmaid  to  oratory ;  its  flash  of  feeling  often  feathers  the  arrow 
of  a  sentence,  and  bears  it  home  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 

Thirdly :  It  was  effected  by  the  old  master,  after  they  had 
heard  him  without  effect.  "And  the  next  day  after  John  stood, 
aiul  two  of  his  disciples!'  The  "  day  after'' — the  day  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  when  John  before  directed  his  hearers  to 
the  "  Lamh  of  God!'  These  disciples  were  undoubtedly  present  on 
that  occasion ;  they  heard  his  voice  thundering  out  the  same 
truth  ;  but  they  were  not  then,  it  would  seem,  won  to  Christ.  On 
the  day  before,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  multitude 
listening  to  John,  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  the  number 
accepting  Christ;  but  now  he  speaks  to  two  only,  and  the  two 
were  converted.  "  Ami  the  two  discijjles  heard  him  speak,  and  they 
followed  Jesus!'     There  are  two  lessons  here  for  preachers — 

(1.)  Do  not  be  discouraged.  If  you  fail  to  convert  sinners  by 
one  sermon,  you  may  by  the  next.  "  Be  instant  in  season,"  &c. 
(2.)  Do  not  be  influenced  too  much  by  the  size  of  your  congrega- 
tion. John  preached  to  multitudes  on  the  previous  day,  apparently 
witliout  effect.  He  preaches  to  two  now,  and  the  two  "folloiced 
Jesus!' 

The  text  leads  us  to  notice — 

II. — THEIR   FELLOWSHIP   WITH   CHRIST. 

First :  Christ  BEGAN  the  fellowship.  "  Jesus  itemed  and  saw 
them  following,  and  saith  unto  them.  What  seek  ye  ? "  He  knew 
they  were  seeking  Him.  He  therefore  means,  What  seek  ye  loith 
Me  ? — not  vjho7n  seek  ye  ?  By  this  question  He  touched  their 
hearts.  He  showed  that  He  knew  they  were  seeking  something. 
He  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  ask  what  they  wanted.  Christ 
always  begins  the  fellow.ship^with  His  disciples;  He  stimulates 
their  inquiries. 

Secondly  :  Christ  ENCOURAGED  the  fellowship.  He  answers  their 
question.  "They  said  unto  Him,  Rabbi,  where  dwellcst  Thou?" 
Where  art  Thou  staying  ?  a  question  indicating  a  desire  for  a  close 
fellowship, — and  here  is  the  answer :  "  He  saith  unto  them,  Come 
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and  see."  He  does  not  say  here  or  yonder,  but  come  with  Me. 
Christ  has  nothing  to  conceal.  He  wishes  the  world  to  know  all 
about  Him,  to  follow  all  the  windings  of  His  life,  and  to  peer  into 
all  the  details  of  His  history.  "  Coine  and  see."  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  voice  of  the  whole  Gospel  to  men.  Do  not  judge  from 
hearsay,  search  for  yourselves. 

Thirdly  :  Christ  CONTINUED  the  fellowship.  "  They  came  ajid  saw 
where  He  dwelt,  and  abode  with  Him  that  day :  for  it  was  about  the 
tenth  hour!'  The  "tenth  hour"  in  the  Jewish  calculation,  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ever  memorable  hour  to 
them,  that  hour  when  they  entered  His  lodging-place,  and  sat 
down  to  listen  to  His  words;  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  fellow- 
ship that  has  been  going  on  until  this  day,  and  that  may  go  on  for 
millenniums,  ever  heightening,  ever  blest. 

Conclusion  :  Behold  the  "  day  of  small  things ;  "  despise  it  not. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Church ;  here  is  that  seed  that  has 
already  spread  over  many  climes  and  many  ages,  and  yielded 
unnumbered  harvests.  Here  is  the  first  drop  of  that  fountain  that 
has  swollen  into  a  majestic  river. 


No.   XL 
man's  work  and  Christ's  work  in  the  reformation  of 

SOULS. 

"He  first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found 

the  Meshiias,  (r.  v.  Messiah)  wliich  is,  bein^  interpreted,  tlie  Christ.    And  he 

brought  him  to  Jesus.     And  when  Jesus  beheld  him,  (r.  v.  jesus  looked 

UPON  him)  He  said,  Thou  art  Simon  the  Son  of  Jo'.ia :  (r.  v.  john)  thou 

shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone  (r.  v.  peter)." 

— i.  41,  42. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  41. —      his  brother  than  this?    What  better 

"  He  first  findeth    his  own    brother      can  any  man  do  for  another  than  this  ? 

Simon."     This  means  that  the  first      ^^  And tohen  Jesus  belield  h'lm,  He  said, 

thing   Andrew  did   on  the   morning      Than  art   Simon  tlie  Son  of  Jona." 

alter  visiting  Christ  at  His  dwelling,       "  This  is  not  necessarily  a  prophetic 

was  to  go  in  search  of  his  brotlier.       declaration  by  Divine  knowledge.     It 

Beautifully    natural   this.      The   fra-      rather   means  simply,    Tiiis  is  your 

ternal  instinct.     "  JFe  have  found  the      natural  name.     Some  take  the  jjhrase 

Messias."     What  a  sublime  discovery      interrogatively,  '  Art  thou  1 '     '  27ioit 

to  make  to  his  brother  !     We  have      sludt    be    called    Cephas.'      Hereafter 

found  Him — Him  for  whom  the  past      thou  shalt  win  the  name  of  Cephas. 

ages  have  been  looking,  and  by  whom      The  Aramaic  name  is  found  in  the 

future  ages  will  rise.  New   Testament,  elsewhere,   only   in 

Ver.  42. — "And  he  hronght  him  to      1  Cor.  i.  12  ;  iii.  22  ;  ix.  5;  Gal.  i.  18  ; 

Jesus."    What  better  could  he  do  for      ii.  9  ;  xi.  14." — Jrestcott. 

HOMILETICS. 
These  words  suggest  two  things — 

I. — man's   work   in    the   conversion    OF   SOULS. 

"  He  first  findeth  his  oivn  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him.  We 
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have  found  the  Messias,  which  is,  heing  interpreted,  the  Christ.  And 
he  hrought  him  to  Jesus!'  "  Brotight  him  to  Jesus  ;  "  this  is  man's 
part  in  the  great  work  of  converting  souls.  He  has  to  bring  men 
to  Jesus — not  to  creeds,  theologies,  sects,  churches,  but  to  the 
Anointed  of  God.     This  work  of  Andrew  was — 

First :  Beneficent,  What  a  universe  of  good  was  involved  in 
this  simple  act !  (1.)  What  a  service  was  rendered  to  Peter !  His 
soul  was  translated  into  a  new  world.  (2.)  What  a  service  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ !  The  introduction  into  their  society  of  a  nature 
like  his,  warm,  frank,  generous,  bold,  thoroughly  inspired  with 
Christian  sentiment,  must  have  been  a  great  gain  to  that  little 
circle.  (8.)  What  a  service  was  rendered  to  the  whole  world  ! 
The  Infinite  alone  can  tell  the  good  which  Peter  has  accomplished. 
By  his  one  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  he  converted  three 
thousand  souls.  He  became  the  disciple  of  Christ,  and  lovingly 
interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  great  kingdom  of  truth. 

Peter  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Infinite  alone 
can  tell  the  amount  of  good  which  Peter  has  already  accomplished 
in  the  universe.  All  this  must  be  referred  to  the  simple  act  of 
Andrew  bringing  him  to  Jesus.  From  one  single  human  act  may 
issue  an  influence  for  good  that  may  go  widening  and  deepening 
through  the  centuries.  The  highest  service  you  can  do  on  earth  is 
to  bring  men  to  Jesus.     The  work  of  Andrew  was — 

Secondly :  Natural.  Andrew  went  to  Peter,  not  as  an  official, 
but  as  a  man,  a  brother.  "  He  first  findcth  his  own  brother  Simon, 
and  saith  unto  hhn,  We  have  found  the  Messias."  All  that  is 
wanted  to  bring  men  to  Christ  is — (1.)  The  common  attributes  of  a 
man.  It  does  not  require  great  genius,  learning,  or  high  culture, 
which  distinguish  only  a  few,  but  that  which  all  men  have — common 
sense.  (2.)  Common  love  to  Christ.  Andrew  hastened  to  Simon 
with  a  heart  touched  and  inspired  with  loving  sympathies  for 
Christ.  What  is  wanted  in  this  work  is  not  the  influence  of  man 
as  a  scholar,  philosopher,  priest,  or  bishop,  but  the  influence  of 
man  as  man.  It  is  the  man,  not  the  preacher,  who  converts.  When 
the  man  is  lost  in  the  preacher  he  has  no  power  to  win  souls  to 
Christ.  In  modern  pulpits  we  want  manhood  redeemed  from  the 
fetters  and  grimaces  of  officialism.     The  work  of  Andrew  was — 

Thirdly  :  Honourable.  When  Andrew  went  forth  to  Peter  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  Jesus,  he  did  a  work  whose  grandeur  no 
seraph  could  transcend.  To  introduce  a  man  to  Christ  is  to  intro- 
duce him  to  One  Who  in  philosophy  is  infinitely  greater  than  a 
Socrates,  in  wealth  infinitely  greater  than  a  Croesus,  in  royalty 
infinitely  greater  than  a  Csesar.  You  bring  him  to  One  Who  is 
the  wisdom  of  God,  One  Who  has  "  the  unsearchable  riches,"  One 
Who  is  "  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  The  work 
of  authors,  sages,  statesmen,  warriors,  is  contemptible  compared 
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with  the  work  of  bringing  men  to  Christ.     The  work  of  Andrew 
was — 

Fourthly:  Exemplary.  Andrew  in  bringing  Peter  to  Christ  is 
an  example  for  universal  imitation.  (1.)  It  is  an  cxam2^le  that  all 
can  imitate.  Though  a  glorious  work,  it  is  nevertheless  so  simple 
that  it  may  be  accomplished  by  a  child.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
Christ-loving  heart.  (2.)  It  is  an  cxamiile  that  all  should  imitate. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  It  is  not  a 
work  binding  on  any  particular  class,  it  is  an  obligation  pressing 
on  all.  All  relations — parents,  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  All 
social  grades,  rich  and  poor.  All  intellectual  types,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  the  learned  and  the  rude.  The  world  is  perishing  with 
moral  hunger.  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life,  Our  work  is  not  to 
bring  men  to  our  little  systems,  sects,  and  churches,  but  to  Christ. 
Unless  we  do  this,  services,  however  popular,  are  neither  acceptable 
to  Him  nor  of  worth  to  human  souls.     Notice  here — 

II. — Christ's  work  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 

"  And  he  hrought  him  to  Jesus.  And  when  Jesus  beheld  him,  He 
said,  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona :  thott  shalt  he  called  Cciihas, 
tvhich  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone!'  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  bring 
man  to  Christ :  Christ  must  effect  the  jjreat  change.  We  can 
brmg  men  to  Christ,  Christ  brings  men  to  themselves  and  to  God. 
Christ  did  two  things  to  Peter  now  in  effecting  the  change — 

First :  Made  him  feel  that  he  was  personally  known  to  Him. 
"  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona."  Peter  might  have  said, 
"  How  dost  Thou  know  me  ?  I  have  never  met  Thee  before,  and 
yet  Tiiou  knovvest  me."  He  felt,  no  doubt,  that  Christ  had  read 
him  through  and  through,  knew  all  within  him  and  about  him. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  first  step  in  every  conversion, — man  is  made  to 
feel  that  God  knows  him.  "  God  is  in  this  j^lace,  and  I  knew  it 
not," 

Secondly :  Gave  him  an  ideal  character  to  struggle  after,  (1 ,) 
He  was  brought  into  contact  with  that  type  of  character  of 
which  he  was  most  signally  destitute,  (a)  The  type  of  character  which 
Christ  now  held  forth  to  Peter  was  Christian  firmness.  He  said, 
"  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona :  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas, 
which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone."  "A  stone"  is  the  best  emblem 
which  the  earth  furnishes  of  firmness.  Nothing  more  firm  than 
granite  rocks.  What  is  Christian  firmness  ?  Not  obstinacy.  Ob- 
stinacy is  such  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  an  opinion  or  a  purpose 
as  will  yield  neither  to  reason  nor  persuasion.  Firmness  is  not 
hardness.  It  is  foreign  to  the  rough  and  hearsh  and  insolent.  It  is 
allied  to  the  deepest  tenderness.  He  who  set  His  face  as  "a  flint" 
was  tender.  Christian  firmness  involves  two  things — enlightened 
convictions  of  Christian  realities,  and  fixedness  of  affections  upon 
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the  Christian's  God.  It  is  a  rooting  and  grounding  of  the  soul  in 
truth  and  God.  There  is  no  nobility  without  firmness ;  whilst  the 
obstinate  man  is  despised,  and  the  fickle  man  untrusted,  the  firm 
man  commands  reverence.  Firmness  is  an  essential  element  in  all 
that  is  noble  and  heroic  in  character.  There  is  no  usefulness  without 
firmness.  The  vacillating  man  is  as  "  unstable  as  water,"  and 
cannot  excel.  Instability  is  failure  in  every  department  of  life. 
The  firm  men  do  the  work  of  the  world.  There  is  no  godliness 
without  firmness.  Godliness  begins  in  centering  the  soul  upon  the 
Supremely  Good  :  "  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed,  1  will  sing  and  give 
praise."  (h)  This  firmness  Peter  sadly  lacked.  Constitutionally 
Peter  was  a  man  of  strong  impulse  and  surging  passion.  He  was 
therefore  liable  to  vacillation  and  instability.  This  changefulness 
painfully  shows  itself  even  after  his  conversion.  From  impulse 
you  may  find  him  rushing  to  meet  Christ,  and  endeavouring  to 
walk  on  the  sea,  and  from  lack  of  faith  about  to  sink  into  the 
Avhelming  waters.  No  man  confessed  the  Divinity  of  Christ  with 
more  explicitness  and  intensity  than  Peter,  and  yet  after  he  denied 
Him  thrice,  and  thrice  with  oaths.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
receive  a  Gentile  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  thus  brave  the 
opposition  of  the  Jews;  and  yet,  subsequently,  we  find  him  re- 
fusing to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table  with  converted  Gentiles,  and 
thus  exposing  himself  to  the  righteous  censures  of  St.  Paul.  Now, 
Christ  in  holding  up  to  Peter  at  their  first  meeting  firmness,  held 
up  that  very  phase  of  character  which  he  most  signally  lacked. 
When  Christ  said,  "  Thou  slialt  he  called  Cephas — a  stone,"  his 
inmost  soul  must  have  responded,  "  I  am  not  a  stone ;  rather  than 
a  rock,  I  am  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind."  When  souls  come  to 
Christ  He  makes  them  feel  their  missing  qualities  of  good,  their 
lacking  attributes  of  virtue.  To  the  dishonest  He  holds  forth 
righteousness;  to  the  false,  faithfulness;  to  the  greedy,  generosity; 
to  the  unclean,  chastity ;  to  the  sceptical,  faith  ;  to  the  profane, 
reverence.  Thus  He  touches  the  soul  on  its  weak  and  vicious 
points.  (2.)  He  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  type  of  character 
to  reach  which  is  his  destiny.  "  Thoto  shall  he  called  Cephas!' 
Christian  firmness  was  the  idea  now  held  forth  to  Peter's  soul. 
It  blazed  as  a  Divine  light  before  him.  Ever  afterwards  we  have 
no  doubt  he  struggled  earnestly  to  attain  it.  And  the  struggle 
involved  a  moral  revolution  within.  In  reading  his  history,  his 
sermons,  and  his  letters,  we  see  his  gradual  progress  towards  this 
firmness,  until  in  his  martyrdom  it  reached  its  earthly  consum- 
mation. On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  how  firm  !  Standing  a  prisoner 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  how  firm  !  How  firm  in  his  preaching  to 
the  Gentiles  ! — how  firm  in  his  first  epistle  !  We  first  meet  with 
Peter  uncertain  as  a  shifting  cloud,  and  as  noisy  as  a  tempest ;  we 
leave  him  as  settled  as  a  star,  and  as  serene  in  soul  as  a  summer's  eve. 
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Conclusion. — First:  Christ  holds  out  to  all  His  disciples 
an  ideal.  You  have  the  ideal — (1.)  In  His  teachings.  (2.)  In 
His  example. 

Secondly :  This  ideal  is  at  variance  with  our  natural  disposi- 
tions. It  was  so  now  witli  Peter.  In  his  case  Christ  held  forth 
tlie  morally  firm  to  the  fickle  and  the  turbulent. 

Thirdly :  Though  the  ideal  is  at  variance  with  our  natural  dis- 
position, we  must  struggle  after  and  reach  it.  What  is  our 
grand  work  in  life  ?  To  realize  those  ideals  of  character  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  holds  forth  to  our  souls.  Blessed  be  His  name  for 
those  ideals,  they  are  the  lights  of  tlie  moral  world  ! 


No.  XII. 

A   GENUINE   EVANGELIZER  AND   A   GENUINE   TRUTH-SEEKER. 

"Tlie  day  foUowinfr  Jer^us  would  (r.  v.  ox  the  morrow  he  was  minded  to) 
go  torth  into  Galilee,  and  findetli  Philip,  and  .'^aitli  unto  him,  Follow  Me. 
Now  Philip  was  of  (r.  v.  from)  Bethsaiila,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter. 
Philip  Jindeth  Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  Him,  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  .Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  son  of  Joseph.  And  Nathanael  said  unto  him,  Can  there  any  (r.  v. 
CAN  any)  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Philip  said  unto  him,  Come 
and  see.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  couiing  to  him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  !  Nathanael  saith  unto  him,  Whence 
knowest  thou  me  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Before  that  Philip 
called  thee,  when  thou  wast  iinder  the  fig  tree,  I  saw  thee.  Nathanael 
answered  and  saith  unto  him,  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  Thou  art 
the  King  of  Israel.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Because  I  said 
unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  (r.  v.  underneath)  the  fig  tree,  belie  vest 
thou?  thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  j'ou,  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  (r.  v. 
THE  heaven  opened)  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man." — i.  43 — 51. 

ExEGETiCAL  Remarks. — Ver.  43. —  an  introduction  to  Jesus,  and  instead 
"  Tlie  day  followbig."  This  was  the  of  going  to  Jesus,  he  goes  to  Andrew, 
next  day  after  Peter  was  called  and  to  join  him  in  the  work  (John  xii.  22). 
designated,  and  the  fourth  day  after  We  find  him  also  present  at  the  last 
what  is  recorded  in  the  nineteenth  supper  (John  xiv.  8). 
verse.  The  scene  of  the  events  here  Ver.  45. — ^^  Philip  Jindeth  Nathan- 
recorded  we  are  told  was  "  Bethsaida,"  aeV  We  have  but  very  little  inform- 
not  the  Bethsaida  at  the  head  of  the  ation  concerning  Nathanael.  He  is 
Lake  sometimes  called  Beth.saida-  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Julius,  but  the  Bethsaida  on  the  is  sometimes  called  Bartholomew.  The 
wc-^tern  side  of  the  lake  where  Christ  fact  that  in  the  first  three  gospels 
wrought  many  of  His  miracles,  and  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are  cora- 
which  shared  His  denunciation  with  monly  named  together,  and  Nathanael 
Capernaum  on  account  of  its  unbelief.  is  not  mentioned,  affords  ground  for 

'■'■  Findcth  Philip"      Philip   is  re-  the  belief  that  the  two  names  are  the 

ferred  to  in  three  or  four  places  in  designation  of  the  same  person.     We 

the   New  Testament.     We  find   him  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Galilee 

present  'at  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  (John  xxi.  2)  ;  that  he  was  one  of  the 

and  fi.shes  (John  vi.  7).     We  find  him  twelve  Apostles  ;  that  he  was  one  to 

appealed  to  by  the  Greeks,  requesting  whom  our  Lord  appeared  at  the  Sea 
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of  Tiberias  after  His  resurrection ;  and  marked   the   person  of  the   Israelite 

that  he   was  also   a  witness   of  the  witkout  guile." — Lm\ge.. 

Ascension,  and  returned  with  the  other  Ver.    51. — "Verily,   verily.'^     "We 

Apostles  to  Jerusalem.  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  for- 

Ver.  47. — "Behold  an  Israelite-,  in  mula  Amen,  Amen,  which    is   found 

whom  is  no  guile."      "The  word  of  tAventy-five  times  in  John,  and  nowhere 

the   Lord,  addressed  not  directly  to  else  in  the  New  Testament.    Thence  is 

Nathanael,  but  to  others  on  his   ap-  derived  the  title  of  Jesus,  the  Amen." 

proach.     The  reason  why  Nathanael  — Godet.    "  Angels  af  God."    "Angels 

is  called  a  genuine  Israelite  is  his  free-  are  the  instruments  of  Divine  power 

dom  from  i'alsehood.     In  the  Jewish  in  the  domain  of  nature.    This  saying 

nature  there  was  much  guile."  refers  therefore  to  phenomena  which, 

Ver.  49. — ■"  When  thou  wast  xmder  while  passing  the  domain  of  nature, 

the  Jig  tree."     "Jesus  must  have  seen  are  due  to  a  causality  superior  to  the 

something  in  the  spiritual  posture  of  laws  of  nature." 
Nathanael  under  the  fig  tree  which 

HOMILETICS. 
Here  we  have — 

I. — A   GENUINE    EVANGELIZER. 

Philip  represents  this  character.  We  find  two  things  here  con- 
nected witli  his  history  which  are  essential  to  every  genuine 
Evangehzer. 

First :  He  is  called  by  Christ.  "  Jesus  would  go  forth  into 
Galilee,  and  findeth  Fhilijy,  and  saith  unto  him,  Follow  Me."  "  Follow 
Me ;"  what  words  are  these  !  (1.)  Christ's  masterhood  is  in  them. 
They  seemed  to  rise  higher  in  authority  than  the  words  He  had 
uttered  just  before — "  Come  and  see."  Were  He  onl}^  a  man  this 
utterance  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance,  but  being  Divine  it 
is  in  beautiful  accord  with  His  character.  "  Folloio  Me ; "  I  am 
your  Teacher,  your  Chieftain,  your  Lord.  (2.)  God's  law  is  in 
them.  They  are  an  epitome  of  the  moral  code  of  the  universe ; 
they  contain  the  Decalogue  and  more.  Christ  is  the  Divine  law 
of  humanity,  the  law  in  human  life,  experience,  and  conduct.  The 
whole  duty  of  man  is  reduced  to  these  two  words,  "  Follotu  Me." 
(3.)  Converting  force  is  in  them.  There  went  with  these  words  an 
energy  that  not  only  arrested  the  attention  but  turned  the  whole 
nature  of  Philip  to  Christ.  He  began  to  follow  Him  at  once,  and 
continued  doing  so  through  his  mortal  life,  and  has  not,  I  presume, 
paused  in  his  Divine  career  through  all  the  ages  since.  This  is  the 
first  step  a  man  must  take  to  become  a  true  Evangelizer. 

Secondly:  He  calls  men  to  Christ.  "  Fhilip  Jindeth  Nathanael, 
and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  Him  of  Whom  Moses  in  the 
la%o,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of 
Joseph."  The  same  feeling  tliat  prom])ted  Andrew  to  search  out 
his  brother  Simon  (ver.  41)  prompted  Philip  now  to  find  out 
Nathanael.  He  "findeth  Nathanael ; "  this  is  Ids  first  Evangelic 
effort.     No  sooner  does  a  man  become  a  crenuine  follower  of  Christ 
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than  lie  feels  at  once  an  earnest  solicitude  to  bring  others  to  a 
knowledt];e  of  his  blessed  Master.  Such  is  the  influence  which 
Christ's  truth  and  love  has  upon  the  social  affections  of  His 
disciples,  that  they  feel  at  once  the  "  necessity  laid  upon  them  "  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Here  then  is  the  genuine  Evangelizer.  He  is 
a  man  who  first  follows  Christ,  and  then  finds  out  others  to  join 
him  in  the  moral  march. 

The  other  character  which  the  narrative  presents  to  us  is : 

II. — A   GENUINE  TRUTH-SEEKER. 

Who  is  the  truth-seeker  ?  Nathanael.  He  puts  the  question 
to  Philip,  "  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? " 
Observe  three  things  in  relation  to  him  as  a  truth-seeker — 

First,  His  efforts  as  a  genuine  ti-uth-seeker. 

(1.)  l^Q  hearkens  to  information  concerning  the  truth.  ''Philip 
saith  to  him,  we  have  found  Him  of  u'hom  Moses  in  the  law"  &c., 
and  Nathanael  listens.  He  listens  attentively  to  the  statement 
that  One  was  found  amongst  them  who  was  the  substance  of  Him 
of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write.     Christ  is  the  Bible.S 

Philip  in  this  language  imj^lies  the  opinion  that  Christ  was  the 
grand  theme  of  the  Old  Testament  writings.  So,- indeed,  we  are 
everywhere  taught  to  regard  Him.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
system  were  shadows  of  which  He  was  the  substance.  The  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  were  but  sketches  of  a  portrait  of  which 
He  was  the  Original.  Christ  Himself  taught  this  more  than  once, 
and  especially  to  the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  after  His 
resurrection ;  for  in  that  conversation,  "  Beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scrijjtures  the 
things  concerning  Himself."  Christ  is  the  spiritual  substance  of 
the  Bible.  He  that  believes  in  Him  believes  in  the  Bible,  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  believe  in  all  the  statements  contained  in 
the  Book.  Nathanael  hearkened  to  this  wonderful  intelligence 
concerning  Christ. 

(2.)  He  renounces  a  prejudice  against  the  truth.  "  And 
Nathanael  said  unto  hhn,  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?"  Bethlehem  was  the  Messiah's  predicted  birthplace. 
Nazareth  had  no  mention  in  the  prophecies  concerning  Him,  still 
Philip  said  Nazareth  ;  and  Nathanael  felt  that  if  He  came  from 
Nazareth  He  could  not  be  the  Messiah.  "  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? "  The  ill  repute  of  Nazareth  was 
proverbial.  The  prejudice  that  no  good  thing  "  could  come  out  of 
Nazareth"  started  as  the  first  opposition  to  the  truth  that  Philip 
had  propounded.  This  prejudice  of  Nathanael,  hke  most  prejudices, 
had  but  a  poor  foundation.  It  implies  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  power  of  social  influence.  It  goes  on  the  assumption  that  if 
the  great  bulk  of  a  population  is  bad,  no  individual  can  be  good. 
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But  man,  endowed  as  lie  is,  with  the  power  of  independent  thought 
and  moral  action,  can  break  away  Irom  any  social  circle,  take  a 
path  for  himself,  and  make  a  character  of  his  own.  If  he  could 
not  do  so,  he  would  not  be  responsible ;  and  more,  he  has  done  so ; 
and  more  still,  he  is  morally  bound  to  do  so.  Still,  this  prejudice 
was  in  Nathanael's  way,  and  this  prejudice  he  overcame. 

(3.)  He  ])7vsecutes  an  inquiry  in  search  of  truth.  "Philip 
saith  unto  him,  Come  and  see.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael"  &c.  Philip 
does  not  reason  with  him  concerning  the  groundlessness  of  his 
prejudice,  but  merely  invites  him  to  "  Come  and  see "  for  him- 
self. Nathanael  takes  his  advice,  and  goes  with  him.  Jesus  seeing 
him  approaching  goes  forth  to  meet  him,  says  of  him,  "  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed."  In  pursuing  his  inquiry — [a)  He  is  influenced 
by  the  words  of  Philip,  "  Come  and  see."  Such  a  common  sense, 
straightforward,  manly  appeal  as  this  he  could  not  easily  resist. 
{h)  He  is  greeted  by  Christ.  ''Behold  an  Israelite  indeed."  (c)  He 
is  struck  by  conviction.  "  Whence  knowest  Thou  me  ? "  He  felt 
that  his  very  heart  had  been  read  by  Him  Who  had  proclaimed 
him  to  be  without  "  guile  " — a  sincere  seeker  for  the  truth. 

Secondly :  His  success  as  a  genuine  truth-seeker.  To  his 
question,  "  Wlience  knowest  Thou  me  ? "  Jesus  replies,  "  Before  that 
Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  Jig  tree,  I  saw  thee" 
These  words  made  him  feel  at  once  that  he  had  found  the  Messiah. 
Nathanael  had  been  under  the  fig  tree,  but  did  not  suppose  that 
any  one  saw  him  there.  It  was  customary  in  those  places  at  this 
period  for  students  to  meet  their  teachers  in  the  morning  and  sit 
and  study  under  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree.  Nathanael  had  been 
there  perhaps  alone,  studying  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah,  and  in  a  guileless  spirit  invoking  Heaven  for  light.  The 
declaration  of  Christ  led  him  to  exclaim  at  once,  "  Bahli,  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  Here  is  a  full 
avowal  of  His  Messiahship,  and  it  shows  that  what  he  had  been 
looking  out  for  he  now  has.  {a)  A  Divine  Teacher.  "  Bahhi,  Son 
of  God."     (h)  A  Divine  King.     "  King  of  Israel." 

Thirdly :  His  blessedness  as  a  genuine  truth-seeker.  "  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee 
under  the  fig  tree,  helicvest  thou  ?  thou  shall  see  greater  things  than 
these.  And  He  said  unto  Him,  Verily,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Here- 
after ye  shall  see  heaven  open" &c.   The  language  implies  two  things. 

(1.)  That  Nathanael  noiv  had  seen  great  things.  What  a  revelation 
was  made  to  his  soul  at  this  time !  What  a  revelation  of  himself, 
and  of  the  world,  and  of  Christ  i  When  a  man  first  believes  in 
Christ,  great  things  rise  on  the  horizon  of  his  soul.  All  things 
up|;ear  in  new  lights ;  old  things  pass  away. 

(2.)  That  great  as  the  things  were  that  he  now  saw,/ar  go-eater 
things  would  he  revealed  to  him  in  the  future.    The  key  to  this  great 
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saying  is  Jacob's  vision  (Gen.  xxxiii.  12).  Nathanael  had  called 
Christ  the  "  Hon  of  God,"  Christ  calls  Himself  the  "  Son  of  Man." 
It  is  the  first  time  He  gives  Himself  this  title,  the  title  that  He 
applies  to  Himself  in  almost  all  the  subsequent  parts  of  His  history. 
"  The  So7i  of  Man  " — thoroughly  human.  Not  the  son  of  a  Jew,  or 
Gentile,  or  any  particular  tribe  or  race,  but  of  man,  the  second 
Adam,  the  moral  head  of  humanity.  The  promise  is — (a)  That 
he  should  see  a  new  universe.  "  Heaven  ojjen."  (b)  A  new  class 
of  intelligence.  "  The  angels  of  God."  (c)  A  new  order  of  ministry. 
"  Ascending  and  descending  " — a  ministry  between  lieaven  and  earth. 
(d)  A  new  centre  of  attraction.  Angels  ascend  and  descend  on  th& 
"  Son  of  Man."  What  prospects  are  open  to  the  genuine  truth- 
seeker  !  The  heavens  of  his  soul  will  open  wider,  and  grander 
visions  will  charm  his  existence. 


No.  XIII. 

THE   GLORY   OF   CHRIST   IN   HIS   FIRST   MIRACLE, 
{The  marriage  at  Cana. — John  ii.  1 — 11.) 

"And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriafce  in  Cana  of  Galilee  ;  and  the  mother 

of  Jesus  was  there :  And  both  Jesus  was  called,  (r.  v.  jesus  also  was 
bidden)  and  His  disciples,  to  the  niarriacje.  And  when  they  wanted  wine, 
(r.  v.  THE  WINE  failed)  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto  Him,  They  have 
no  wine.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.  His  mother  saith  unto  the  servants,  What- 
soever He  saith  unto  you,  do  it.  And  (r.  v.  now)  there  were  set  there 
six  waterpots  of  stone,  after  the  manner  oF  the  purifying  of  the  Jews, 
(r.  v.  after  the  jews'  manner  of  purifying)  containini^  two  or  three 
firkins  apiece.  Jesus  saith  unto  theui,  Fill  tlie  waterpots  with  water.  And 
they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.  And  He  saith  unto  them,  Draw  out 
now,  and  bear  unto  the  governor  (r.  v.  ruler)  of  the  feast.  And  they 
bare  it.  When  tlie  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water  that  was  made 
(r.  v.  now  become)  wine,  ^nd  knew  not  whence  it  was  :  (but  the  servants 
which  drew  (r.  v.  had  drawn)  the  water  knew  ;)  the  governor  (r.  v.  ruler) 
of  the  feast  called  (r.  v.  calleth)  the  bridegroom,  and  saitli  unto  him, 
Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  (r.  v.  setteth  on  fikst)  good 
wine ;  and  when  men  have  wall  drunk  (r.  v.  freely)  then  thatwhich  is  worse: 
but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now.  This  beginning  of  miracles 
(r.  v.  his  signs)  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  (r.  v. 
manifested)  His  glory;  and  His  disciples  believed  on  Hiui." — ii.  1 — 11. 

Exegetical  Remarks. — "Ver.  1. —  joined  together  at  this  time.     Soma 

^^  The  third  day."     From  what?     Un-  suppose   that  St.   John   himself  was 

doubtedly  froui  the  incident  recorded  the   bridegroom — others,    Simon    th» 

in   tlie   preceding  verses.     ^^  Cana  of  Canaanite— and  otliers  think  that  it 

Galilee,"  not  the    Cana  in   Samaria.  was  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Cleo- 

The  place  is  now  called  Kana  el-Jalib,  phas.     Tiie   last  is  the  opinion  most 

a  little  town  about  eight  or  nine  miles  probable,  and  most  generally  accepted, 

north-easterly  of  Nazareth.  Nathanael  "  T/ie    mother  of   Jcsas  was    there." 

was   of  this   place.      "There   was   a  Her  husband  Joseph  does  not  seem  to 

marriage."     There  are  several   tradi-  liave  been  present.     Probably  he  was 

tions    as    to    the    parties   who   were  dead,  and  she  was  a  widow.    Nothing 
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has  been  heard  of  him  for  eighteen 
years,  when  he  was  in  search  of  Jesus 
at  the  Temple. 

Ver.  2. — "Jesus  was  called^  and  His 
disciples."  They  were  "  called,''  that 
is,  invited.  The  twelfth  verse  gives 
us  to  understand  that  His  "  brethren  " 
were  also  there.  But  it  is  not  said 
that  either  they  or  His  mother  were 
"  called.''  Being  relations,  they  seemed 
to  have  been  there  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  required  no  invitation. 
His  disciples  at  this  time  were  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  Philip 
and  Bartholomew,  and  they  were  all 
present. 

Ver.  3. — '•  And  tvhen  they  wanted 
wine,  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto 
Him,  They  have  no  wine."  Perhaps 
this  marriage- feast  continued  longer 
than  the  usual  time,  or  more  guests 
attended  than  were  first  expected,  or 
provided  for.  Such  feasts  as  these 
lasted  sometimes  seven,  or  even  four- 
teen days.  "  Tliey  have  no  wine." 
Why  did  Mary  go  to  Jesus  with  this 
statement?  It  is  certain  from  her 
sublime  song  called  the  Magnificat,  in 
Luke  i.  46—56,  as  well  as  what  she 
had  often  witnessed  in  the  life  of  her 
Son,  that  she  regarded  Him  as  being 
endowed  with  Divine  power.  She 
might,  therefore,  have  desired  on  such 
an,interesting  occasion  to  witness  in  her 
Son  a  striking  manifestation  of  power. 

Ver.  4. — "  Jesus  sailh  unto  her. 
Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  "  Woman," 
this  sounds  to  us  like  the  language  of 
disrespect  or  reproach  ;  but  on  the  lips 
of  Christ  it  meant  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Citations  from  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  was  a  perfectly  respectful 
address,  though  to  us  it  sounds  harsh. 
Lange  ex])resses  the  thought  thus  : — 
"  The  Lord  answered  her,  that  is  my 
concern,  not  thine,  0  woman  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  let  Me  alone,  leave  that 
to  Me;  thou'rt  troubled,  tender-hearted 
one."*  "Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
"  Whatever  our  Lord  intended  by  the 
fulness  of  these  words,  there  was  a 
present  sense  in  which  they  were 
meant  and  received.  My  time  for  this 
public  manifestation  is  fixed — is  ap- 
proaching ;  but  it  is  not  yet  come." 
*  See  "  Life  of  Christ," 


Christ  seems  to  have  had  a  programme 
— such  a  work  for  such  an  hour. 

Ver.  5. — "  His  mother  saith  unto  the 
servants,  IVhatsoever  He  saith  unto  you, 
do  it."  His  mother  evidently  under- 
stands His  meaning,  feels Hisauthority, 
and  bids  the  servants  attend  to  His 
behests. 

Ver.  6.  '^  And  there  were  set  there 
six  vxiterpots  of  stone,  after  the  manner 
of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  containing 
two  or  three  firkins  apiece."  Why 
these  six  waterpots  or  urns  were  there 
is  explained  by  the  words  "purifying 
of  the  Jews."  The  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  perform  many  ablutions, 
both  of  their  persons  and  articles  of 
furniture,  both  before  and  after  meals. 
These  earthenware  urns  were  there  for 
the  purpose.  The  quantity  of  water 
in  these  vessels  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
English  gallons. 

Ver.  7.  "Jesus  saith  unto  them. 
Fill  the  ivaterpots  with  water.  And 
they  filed  them  up  to  the  hrim."  Here 
could  be  no  mistake.  Water  was  not 
poured  into  empty  or  partially  empty 
wine-casks  that  would  give  to  it  a  wine 
flavour,  but  into  common  earthen  wine- 
pots.  All  who  were  there,  and  John 
who  records  it  himself  being  present, 
give  the  fact  without  any  qualification. 

Ver.  8. — "  And  He  saith  unto  them, 
Draw  out  now,  and  hear  unto  the 
governor  of  the  feast.  And  they  hare 
it."  "  The  governor."  This  term  is 
used  only  in  this  chapter  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  means  the  person  (an 
honoured  guest)  who  presided  at  the 
table.  The  tables  had  three  sides,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  feast  sat  or  reclined 
at  the  head,  opposite  the  open  space. 
His  was  the  honoured  post.  There 
was  usually  one  on  his  right  and  one 
on  his  left.  At  the  head  the  one 
leaning  towards  him  on  his  right  hand 
(as  they  all  reclined  on  the  left  arm) 
was  said  to  "  bear  on  his  bosom." 
(Ch.  xiii.  23.)  There  were  also  three 
persons  actually  on  each  of  the  other 
two  sides  of  the  table. 

Vers.  9, 10. — "  Hlien  the  ruler  of  the 
feast  had  tasted  the  tvatcr  that  tvas 
made  wine,  and  knew  not  whence  it 
was :  {hut  the  ser cants  which  drew  the 
Lange,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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water  knew;)  the  governor  of  the  feast  mentedjuice  of  the  grape.  Tlie  present 

called  the  bridegroom,  and  saith  unto  wines  of  Jerusalem  and  Lebanon,  as 

him,  Erery  man  at  the  heginning  doth  we  tasted  tlieui,  were  commonly  boiled 

set  forth  good  uiine ;  and  lohen  m£n  and  sweet,  without  intoxicating  qnali- 

have   well    dnink,  then  that  which  is  ties,  such  as  we  here  get  in   liquors 

worse :  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  called  wines.  The  boiling  prevents  the 

until  noio."     "  It  is  clear  from  these  fermentation.      Those  were  esteemed 

words  that  the  ruler  of  the  feast  did  the  bestwines  which  were  least  strong, 

not  know  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  We  may  be  sure  that  our  Lord's  wine 

wine,  but  he  thought  of  its  coming  in  would  neither  be  drugged,  nor  mixed 

the   f)rilinary   way  from    the    grape.  with  deleterious  ingredients,  but  pttre. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  pn)nounced  For  bread  He  would  give  a  stone  as 

it  better  than  the  wine  that  tliey  had  soon  as  for  lome  He  would  give  poison." 

previously  taken,  and  was  struck  with  — Jacobus. 

the   fact  because  it  was  contrary  to  Ver.     11. — "  This     beginning    of 

general    social    usage.      The  general  mii'acles  did  Jesus  in  Ca)ta  of  Galilee, 

custom  at  feasts,  he  indicates,  was  to  and  manifested  forth  His  glory;  and 

bring    forth   the   best  wine   at   first,  His  disciples  believed  on  Him."   There 

when  the  keen  tastes  of  the  guests  had  was  no   miracle    before   that.      This 

not  been  deadened  by  an  abundance,  miracle  brought  out  the  Divine  glory 

but  here  the  best  comes  last.     "This  of  Christ.     The  sun  of  His  Divinity 

ivine  was  not  that  fermented  liiiuor  which    had   been   hidden    by   clouds 

which  passes  now  under  that  name.  now  br.)ke  forth  on  the  hearts  of  His 

All  wlio  know  about  the  wines  then  disciples, 
used  will  understand  rather  tue  unfer- 

HOMILETICS. 

This  first  miracle  is  to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  Christ's 
GLORY.  Wherein  does  His  "  glory  "  appear  in  this  e.xtraordinary 
incident  ?  I  think  in  the  sociality  of  His  nature,  the  supernatural- 
ness  of  His  power,  and  the  principle  of  His  procedure. 

I. — IN   THE   SOCIALITY   OF   HIS  NATURE. 

Christ  was  a  full-orbed  Man.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  the 
misanthrope  or  ascetic  in  His  nature.  He  was  brimful  of  social 
love  and  sympathy.     His  social  nature  is  here  revealed — 

First :  In  sanctioning  a  marriage  by  His  presence.  "  Marriage," 
says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "is  the  mother  of  the  world."  Without 
figure  it  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  an  ordination  of  God ;  and  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  the  first  human  pair.  Various  sects  have 
maintained  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage,  from  the  Marcionites  of 
old  to  the  Shakers  of  modern  times.  Romanism  even  now  denies 
its  privileges  to  the  sacerdotal  class.  There  are  thousands,  too,  in 
all  ages  who,  having  no  theory  as  to  the  impropriety  of  marriage, 
are  too  lean  natured  to  rejoice  with  those  who  enjoy  matrimonial 
life.  Christ,  by  attending  a  bridal  feast,  showed  His  interest  in 
the  relationship,  and  gave  His  sanction  to  it. 

His  social  nature  is  here  revealed — 

Secondly :  In  promoting  conviviality  by  His  services.  The 
beverage  provision  had  run  out,  tho.'^e  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  entertaining  the  guests  had  become  anxious,  and  Christ 
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interposes  by  a  miracle,  not  only  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  to 
heighten  the  enjoyment.  John  the  Baptist  seemed  to  have  been 
of  an  ascetic  turn.  He  came  "  neither  eating  nor  drinking,"  and 
some  of  John's  disciples  fell  into  the  error  of  imagining  that  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  were  to  be  eschewed,  and  that  social  festivities 
were  wrong.  They  foolishly  thought  that  the  most  effectual  way 
to  please  God  was  to  torment  their  bodies  and  destroy  their  natural 
inclinations.  Such  men  have  existed  in  all  ages.  The  presence  of 
Jesus  at  this  feast  was  a  protest  against  this  absurdity  and  outrage. 
How  the  social  nature  of  Christ  shone  on  this  occasion !  How  His 
sympathies  and  services  heightened  the  festive  hour  !  Christ  was 
ever  thus.  He  was  no  recluse.  He  mingled  with  men.  He 
visited  their  houses,  and  He  sat  at  their  feasts.  Had  He  not  been 
thus  social  would  He  have  been  an  example  for  us  ?  Would  He 
have  had  power  to  attract,  comfort,  or  redeem  ? 
In  this  miracle  He  ''  mcmifcsted  forth  His  glory" — 

II. — IN   THE   SUPERNATURALNESS   OF   UIS   POWER. 

Here  He  exhibits  a  power  over  nature  in  turning  water  into 
wine.  The  fact  was  so  clear  that  no  one  doubted  it,  and  the  faith 
of  the  disciples  was  strengthened  by  it.  Such  power  over  the 
material  world  He  often  manifested  afterwards.  There  is  no  way 
of  explaining  this  result  apart  from  His  supernatural  energy. 
When  nature  deviates  from  her  wonted  course,  our  intuitions  and 
our  reason  force  us  to  recognize  a  [supernatural  agency.  Nature 
is  a  vast  machine,  and  when  its  Maker  arrests  its  progress  or  causes 
it  to  produce  an  unusual  result,  we  call  it  a  miracle.  A  result  is 
not  a  miracle  because  of  the  greatness  or  amount  of  power  involved 
in  its  production,  for  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  power  visible  in 
nature  every  day  than  in  any  of  the  miracles  on  record.  There  is 
infinitely  more  power  seen,  as  St.  Augustine  intimates,  in  the  wine 
that  comes  from  the  vine-trees  every  year  through  the  vast  and 
complicated  workings  of  nature  than  in  the  converting  this  water 
into  wine.  The  miraculousness  consists  in  its  being  out  of  the 
ordinary  course.  Three  things  are  noteworthy  here  in  relation  to 
Christ's  miracle — 

First :  The  ease  with  which  it  was  performed.  There  is  no 
excitement,  no  labour.     It  came  as  the  result  of  a  calm  resolve. 

Secondly  :  The  timeliness  of  its  occurrence.  When  Mary  spoke 
to  Him  first,  He  said,  "  My  hour  is  not  yet  come ; "  an  ex- 
pression indicating  that  in  His  plan  there  was  a  special  moment 
for  such  a  work.  Christ  had  a  plan.  He  did  not  work  by  caprice 
or  impulse.  "  The  law — the  programme — was  written  in  His 
heart."  Christ  keeps  the  moral  time  of  the  universe.  Every  act 
of  His  rings  out  the  hour  of  heaven's  decrees. 

Thirdly  :  The  spirit  of  its  accomplishment.   Here  is  independency. 

E  2 
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He  did  not,  like  Moses,  Elias,  and  the  apostles,  look  to  another  for 
power  to  achieve  the  work;  the  power  was  in  Him.  He  did  it 
Himself.  Here  is  unostentatioustiess.  There  is  no  demonstration, 
no  aim  at  dramatic  effect.  Like  God  in  nature,  all  sublimely 
quiet.     In  this  miracle  "  He  manifested  forth  His  glory" — 

III. — IN   THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   HIS   PROCEDURE. 

The  narrative  suggests  two  thoughts  in  relation  to  Christ's 
procedure  with  men — 

First :  He  improves  upon  the  best  they  have  by  nature.  This 
family  at  Cana  had  water.  Christ  turned  that  water  into  wine. 
He  gave  it  a  new  quality  and  a  new  flavour.  This  wine  was  letter 
than  water,  inasmuch  as  one  belonged  to  the  mineral  and  the  other 
to  the  vegetable  domain.  He  turned  the  water  of  the  human 
thoughts  of  the  old  prophets,  historians,  and  apostles,  into  the  wine 
of  inspiration.  Their  thoughts  were  human  ;  but  He  gave  them  a 
new  quality,  a  new  aroma.  So  it  is  ever.  What  are  the  institu- 
tions of  Churches,  the  writings  of  theologians,  the  thoughts  of 
preachers  ?  They  are  mere  water  until  He  by  His  Spirit  gives 
them  a  higher  character.  Christ  always  improves  what  we  have 
by  nature.  There  are  natural  virtues,  but  they  are  mere  water 
until  Christ  touches  them  and  changes  them  into  spiritual  wine. 

Secondly :  He  improves  upon  the  best  that  they  have  by 
attainment.  The  water  which  filled  the  urns  was  nature's  gift, 
but  the  wine  that  they  had  drunk  at  the  first  part  of  the  feast  was 
that  which  they  had  obtained  by  their  own  ingenuity  and  work. 
And  what  does  the  "  governor  of  the  feast  "  say  to  that  ?  "  Tlioii, 
hast  hept  the  best  wine  of  the  feast  imtil  now."  *  The  wine  that 
Christ  made  was  the  hcst  wine.  It  does  not  imply  that  their  wine 
was  bad,  but  it  expressed  the  fact  that  His  wine  was  better.  In 
this  the  ruler  of  the  feast,  like  Caiaphas  afterwards,  uttered  an 
unconscious  prophecy  concerning  Christ.  This  is  the  rule  in 
Christ's  kingdom  of  souls — a  continuous  progress  from  good  to 
better,  and  from  better  to  best.  How  different  to  worldly  pleasures  ! 
They  pall  upon  the  taste  in  the  course  of  time.  They  get  from 
bad  to  worse.  For  the  Christian  the  better  is  always  before  him. 
Better,  and  better  still,  is  always  his  motto,  his  destiny. 

Conclusion  :  What  think  you  of  Christ,  brother  ?  What  a  noble 
Man  !  How  grandly  social !  What  a  Divine  Man.  Condescending 
to  deviate  from  His  ordinary  procedure  in  order  to  gratify  the  wish 
and  strengthen  the  faith  of  a  few  poor  people  by  turning  a  little 
water  into  wine !  What  a  beneficent  Worker !  Ever  improving 
upon  the  best  we  have  by  nature,  and  making  even  the  best  things 
we  have  obtained  by  labour,  better  and  better  still ! 
*  See  Germs  of  Thouglit,  p.  53. 
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GERMS   OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  11. 
THE   FIRST   MIRACLE, 

"  The  third  day  there  was  a  marriage.  .  ."     "  This  beginning  of  miracles  did 

Jesus."—  ii.  1—11. 

This  first  miracle  suggests/o^r  lines  of  thought  touching  Christ's 
religion — 

I. — IT    IS   SOCIAL   IN   ITS   GENIUS. 

All  the  j?re-Christian  religions,  including  the  Jewish,  were  more 
or  less  ascetic.  Most  of  the  corrupt  Christian  religions  also  are. 
Christ,  to  show  that  His  was  sublimely  social,  began  His  miracles 
at  a  "  marriage  feast!'  Christianity  is  anti-ascetic.  It  is  thoroughly 
human  in  its  sympathies. 

II, — IT   IS   ORDERLY   IN    ITS   PROGRESS, 

"  Mine  hmtr  is  not  yet  come."  Christ  does  not  move  arbitrarily 
nor  eapriciously.  He  has  a  "  time  for  everything,"  a  plan  of 
sequence.  Why  dost  Thou  not  fulfil  Thy  prophecies  ?  "  Iline  hour 
is  not  yet  eome."  Why  dost  Thou  not  put  all  enemies  under  Thy 
feet  ?     "  Mitie  hotir  is  not  yet  come,"  &c.,  &c. 

III. — IT   IS   HUMAN   IN    ITS   INSTRUMENTALITY, 

"  Jestis  saith  vMto  them,  Fill  the  water-pots  with  loater"  &c.  Christ 
does  His  work  for  man  by  man.  "  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,"  &c, 

IV. — IT   IS   IMPROVING   IN   ITS   ENJOYMENTS. 
"  Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now."     The  pleasures  of  the 
world  decrease  in  their  enjoyment  as  one  passes  on  through  years ; 
but  those  of  jjersonal  Christlincss  increase.     It  is  from  better  to 
better.     "  The  end  is  better  than  the  besfinnincf," 


No,  XIV. 

THE   SOCIALITY   AND   RELIGIOUSNESS   OF   CHRIST, 

"After  this  He  went  down  to  Capernaum,  He,  and   His  mother,  and  His 

brethren,  and  His  disciples  :  and  they  continued  there  (r.  v.  there  they 

abode)  not  many  days.     And  the  Jews'  passover  (r.  v.  the  passover  op 

THE  jews)  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem." — ii.  12,  13. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS.— Ver.  12—      resided  ;  some  of  His  most  wonderful 

"  After  this."   That  is,  after  the  break-      works  were  wrought  there  ;  also  some 

ing-up  of  the  marriage  party  of  Cana      of  His  grandest  sermons  were  delivered 

in  Galilee.    "  He  rvent  doion  to  Caper-      there.     (Mark  ii.  1 — 28  ;  John  vi.  25 

naum."     Capernaum   was   a   city  on      — 70.)     The  neglect  of  its  great  privi- 

the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,      leges  woke  His  most  fearful  denunci- 

and  about  ten  hours'  journey  north  of      ations,  and  brought  on  it  a  doom  which 

Cana.     It  was  called   His   own  city      has  blotted  almost  every  trace  of  it  out 

(Matt.  ix.  1),  because  there  He  often      of  existence,     "  He,  and  His  mother.'' 
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No  mention  is  made  of  His  father  ;  in  was  at  hand."    Tliis  was  an  insti- 

all  probability  he  liad  been  "  gathered  tution  ordained  to  commemorate  the 

to  his  fathers."    '^'' And  His  brethren."  exemption,    or   passing   over,    of   the 

Who  were  they?     Were  they  actual  families   of  the   Israelites  when   the 

brethren,  born  of  the  same  mother,  or  destroying  angel  smote  the  firstborn 

only  near  relatives,   as  cousins?   or  of  Egypt;  also  their  departure  from 

were  they,  as    some   have  supposed,  the  land  of  bondage.     It  was  one  of 

sons  of  Joseph,  His  reputed  father,  the  greatest  religious  festivals  of  the 

by  a  previous  marriage  ?     Tliese  are  nation,  and  Jesus  attended  to  this,  as 

open  (juestions,  which  the  reader  must  He  did  to  all  the  others.     With  Ilis 

decide  for  himself.     '^'^  And  His  d is-  attendance  at  this  Passover  His  public 

ciples."    Those  whose  names  are  men-  miuistry  may  properly  be  said  to  begin, 

tioned  in  the  previous  chapter.    "J.)wi  '■'' Jesus  locnt  up  to  Jerusalem.'"     It  is 

the\i  continued  there  not  many  days.^'  said  that  He  went  (Zomju  to  Capernaum, 

The  time  was  short,  because  the  feast  but  here  He  went  '■'■up"  to  Jerusalem, 

of  the  Passover  was  just  at  hand.  The  description  is  true  geographically 

Ver.  13. — '■^  And  the  Jews'  passover  and  socially. 

HOMILETiaS. 

This  fragment  of  Gospel  history  may  be  taken  as  illustrating 
the  two  sides  of  our  Lord's  life — the  social  and  the  religious. 
Notice — 

I. — HIS   SOCIALITY. 

He  goes  down  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  which  is  a  considerable 
distance,  with  his  mother,  brethren,  and  disciples,  stays  there  a  few 
days,  and  then  returns,  probably  with  them  and  others,  up  to 
Jerusalem  (a  greater  distance  still),  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
Passover.     Note  here  two  things — 

First :  The  great  social  advantages  of  Christ's  friends.  They 
are  not  only  loving  amongst  themselves,  as  in  this  case,  mother, 
brothers,  and  disciples,  but  they  have  Him  with  them.  How 
delightful  their  journey  must  have  been  with  "  Him  walking 
alonw  in  their  midst ! "  We  should  like  to  have  had  a  record  of 
their  conversation.  The  remarks  which  probably  He  made  on  the 
beautiful  scenery,  on  the  significance  of  nature,  on  the  character 
of  the  Infinite  Father,  on  the  object  of  His  own  mission,  would 
surely  so  charm  their  spirits  as  to  make  them  unconscious  of 
distance  and  fatigue.  All  His  disciples  have  this  privilege  ;  He 
is  with  them  always ;  He  not  only  talks  to  them  by  the  way,  but 
comes  into  them,  and  makes  His  abode  with  them.     Note — 

Secondly :  The  infinite  condescension  of  Christ's  love.  What 
a  sight !  God  incarnate  walking  the  dusty  roads  with  men  !  He 
seems  to  have  gone  to  Capernaum  on  their  account;  He  could 
have  wrought  His  miracles  and  propounded  His  doctrines  at  Cana 
of  Galilee  as  well  as  at  Capernaum,  so  far  away.  But  probably 
these  friends  of  His  had  business  there.  We  know  that  Peter's 
home  was  there  (Matt.  viii.  14).  He  goes  for  their  sake,  not  for 
His  own.     Anywhere  would  do  for  Him.    We  are  made  for  society, 
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but  the  best  of  our  fellow-men  fail  to  be  companions  that  fully 
meet  our  social  requirements,  and  justify  our  confidence.  In 
Christ  we  have  the  society  our  social  natures  want ;  it  is  wise, 
immaculate,  self-sacrificing,  and  almighty.  Would  that  men  would 
make  Him  their  Friend,  &c.     Notice — 

II. — HIS  RELIGIOUSNESS. 

He  leaves  Capernaum  for  Jerusalem  in  order  to  attend  a  great 
religious  festival.  He  makes  His  way  for  the  Temple :  no  doubt 
He  meets  with  crowds  who  join  Him  on  the  way  to  the  national 
festival,  and  reveals  to  them  His  spirit,  doctrines,  and  glory. 
Religiousness  lay  at  the  root  of  Christ's  spiritual  life.  It  was 
deeper  than  His  sociality — it  inspired  it,  it  ruled  it.  Men  were 
near  to  Him,  but  the  Father  was  infinitely  nearer.  He  loved  the 
former  compassionately,  because  He  loved  the  latter  supremely. 
There  is  no  true  social  love  without  religion :  a  man  will  never 
love  his  fellow-man  as  he  ought  until  he  love  the  Eternal  with  all 
his  heart.  Love  for  the  Great  Father  is  the  only  fire  that  can 
kindle  in  the  soul  true  love  for  men.  Genuine  philanthropy  is 
but  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  majestic  tree  of  piety  which 
fills  the  glorious  universe  of  the  good.  "  He  that  saith  he  is  in 
the  light  and  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness  even  until  now." 
"  If  a  man  say  I  love  God  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar." 

Conclusion  :  Brother,  wouldst  thou  have  the  lest  society,  nay, 
the  only  society  worth  having  ?  Invite  Christ  into  thy  circle, 
make  Him  the  centre  and  inspiration,  and  He  will  journey  with 
thee  on  the  rough  road  of  life.  Wouldst  thou  thyself  be  a  good 
companion  to  others,  a  benediction  to  thy  social  sphere  ?  Let 
religiousness  be  thine  imperial  inspiration.  Remember  that  He 
who  gave  a  delightful  inspiration  to  a  marriage  festivity  at  Cana, 
hastened  His  footsteps  to  a  religious  festivity  at  Jerusalem.  Re- 
ligion alone  can  make  our  society  worth  having.  It  hallows, 
beatifies,  and  immortalizes  all  human  friendshijDS. 


No.  XV. 

THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  ACTUAL  TEMPLE. 
{At  the  Passover. — John  ii.  13 — 17.) 
"  And  the  Jews'  passover  (r.  v.  passover  of  the  jews)  was  at  hand,  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  in  the  temple  those  that  sold  oxen 
and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of  money  sitting  :  and  when  He 
had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  He  drove  them  (r.  v.  and  cast)  all 
out  of  the  temple,  and  (r.  v.  both)  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen ;  and  poured 
out  the  changers'  money,  and  overthrew  the  (r.  v.  their)  tables  ;  and 
said  unto  them  that  sold  doves,  (r.  v.  to  them  that  sold  the  doves  he 
SAID,)  Take  these  things  hence  ;  make  not  My  Father's  house  an  house  of 
merchandise.  And  His  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written.  The 
zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  (r.  v.  shall  eat)  me  up." — ii.  13 — 17. 
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ExEGETiCAL  Remaeks. — Ver.  13. — 
"  A^id,  the  Jetvs'  passover  ivas  at  hand, 
and  Jesus  tvent  up  to  Jerusalem." 
That  is,  went  up  from  Capernraim. 
This  seems  to  have  been  His  first  visit 
as  a  public  teacher  to  the  Holy  City. 
"And found  in  the  temph  those  that 
sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves."  "  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  act  of  Jesus 
in  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  By  this  act 
He  entered  upon  His  public  ministry 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Theocracy. 
He  found  in  the  temple,  that  is,  in 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
courts  of  the  Gentiles,  the  dealers  in 
oxen,  sheep,  and  doves,  as  well  as  the 
money-changers  sitting  at  their  tables. 
These  malpractices  had  gradually 
arisen  from  the  wants,  usages,  and 
notions  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Those 
persons  who  attended  the  festivals,  or 
generally  the  Israelites  who  offered 
sacrifices,  required  animals  for  that 
purpose,  and  thus  a  cattle  market  was 
held.  Besides  that,  according  toE.xodus 
XXX.  13,  the  Jews  paid  a  temple  tax, 
and  in  the  temple  coinage,  a  half 
shekel,  according  to  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  hence  the  money-changers 
were  nei-ded.  Probably  this  temple 
market  was  originally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  outer  court,  and 
gradually  brought  within  it." — Lange. 

Ver.  15. — '■'■  And  when  He  had  made 
a  scourge  of  small  cords,  He  drove  them 
all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  sheep, 
and  the  oxen;  and  poured  out  tlie 
changers'  money,  and  overthrew  the 
tables."  His  mode  of  procedure  is 
remarkable.  He  makes  a  scourge  of 
"snudl  cords."  This  scourge  He  wields, 
not  against  men,  but  against  the  oxen 
and  sheep,  and  against  these  animals 


naturally,  not  merely  symbolically. 
It  is  a  mark  of  His  superiority'  that 
He  drives  the  cattle  out  directly,  as 
they  had  run  of  their  own  accord  from 
the  temple.  In  the  same  way  He 
overturns  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers. He  takes  for  granted  that 
no  tables  ought  to  stand  there. 

Ver.  16. — "  And  said  unto  them  that 
sold  doves.  Take  these  things  hence; 
make  not  My  Father's  house  an  Iwuse 
of  mercha)idise."  He  does  not  deal  in 
the  same  way  with  the  doves.  He 
commands  them  to  be  tiiken  hence. 
Some  see  leniency  here,  and  assign  as 
the  reason  that  the  doves  were  sold 
for  the  poor.  But  the  reason  evidently 
was,  that  they  were  in  cages,  and  to 
overturn  them,  as  He  had  overturned 
the  tables  of  the  excliangers,  would 
be  to  injure  them,  and  they  could  not 
themselves  break  forth  from  their  little 
prisons.  Hence  the  command  to  their 
owners,  '■'■Take  these  things  lience." 
"My  Father's  house.'  Thus  He  an- 
nounces His  Messiahship,  bj'  claiming 
a  special  relation  to  the  Great  God. 

Ver.  17. — "And  His  disciples  re- 
membered that  it  ioas  written,  Tlie 
zeal  of  Thine  house  luith  eaten  me  up." 
The  last  clause  is  a  quotation  from 
Psalm  Ixix.  When  did  the  disciples 
remember  this  passage  ?  Now  or 
after  His  resurrection  ?  At  the  latter 
period  we  think,  when  He  Himself 
opened  to  them  the  Scriptures. 

This  cleansing  of  the  temple  is 
very  similar  to  the  jjurifying  of  the 
temple,  as  recorded  by  the  other  three 
evangelists.  Was  it  the  same  event  ? 
Neander  and  others  suppose  that  it 
was  so.  But  against  that  there  are 
many  strong  objections. 


HOMILETICS. 
As  the  event  here  recorded  is  so  similar  to  that  narrated  (Matt, 
xxi.  1 — 16),  upon  Avhich  we  have,  in  our  "Genius  of  the  Gospel" 
on  Matthew  (page  527),  discoursed  at  length,  our  remarks  now 
will  be  very  brief.  The  subject  of  our  discourse  in  the  article 
referred  to  was  the  Ideal  and  Actual  icmijle,  under  which  heading 
we  noticed  "  The  Ideal  temple,  or  the  temple  as  it  should  be  on 
earth  ; "  "  The  Actual  temple,  or  the  temple  as  it  is  on  earth  ; " 
and  the  "  Cleansed  temple,  or  the  temple  as  it  will  one  day  be 
realized  by  Christ  on  earth." 
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We  shall  now  look  at  the  fact  in  three  aspects — 

I. — AS   THE   REVELATION   OF   CHRIST's   GOD-HOOD. 

There  is  an  air  of  Divinity  about  the  whole  of  His  procedure. 
Mark- 
First  :  His  boldness !  What  invincible  courag-e  it  required  for 
a  poor  Jewish  peasant  to  enter  the  capital  of  His  country,  walk 
into  the  temple,  the  most  sacred  and  majestic  edifice  in  the  whole 
city,  around  which  the  most  tender  and  powerful  associations  of 
His  contemporaries  gathered,  and  strike  a  blow  at  once  against  the 
habits,  the  interests,  and  the  jDrejudices  of  the  people  !  Surely 
there  is  something  superhuman  in  this  indomitable  daring.  Mark — 
Secondly  :  His  power.  The  irrational  creatures  fled  before  Him, 
and  the  traders  shrunk  away  at  the  moral  majesty  of  His  looks. 
The  "scourge  of  small  cords"  says  one,  was  taken  up  and  formed 
into  a  species  of  whip  rather  as  a  symbol  of  His  command  than 
to  be  used  either  on  man  or  beast.  The  mercenary  barterers 
would  have  their  consciences  so  stricken  as  to  be  overcome  with 
fear.  Was  this  clearing  of  the  temple  the  achievement  of  a  mere 
man  in  the  aspect  of  a  poor  Hebrew  peasant  ?     Mark — 

Thirdly  :  His  authority.  Observe  His  calmness.  There  is  no 
perturbation,  but  the  all-serenity  of  self-command.  Observe  His 
influence :  The  desecrators  fled  away  abashed.  Observe  His 
words — words  of  command  :  "  Take  these  things  hence."  This  is  not 
the  place  for  them.  Remove  them  at  once.  Words,  too,  claiming 
especial  relationship  to  the  Infinite  Father:  "  31  alee  not  My  Father  s 
house  a  house  of  merchandise."  Who  does  not  see  more  tlian  man 
in  all  this  ?  Are  not  the  beams  of  Divinity  manifest  in  all  ? 
Look  at  the  fact — 

II. — AS   AN    EMBLEM   OF   CHRIST's   MISSION. 

This  is  an  emblem  of  the  work  which  He  has  to  do.  To  cleanse 
religion  of  all  that  is  mercenary  and  selfish.  He  is  in  His  temple, 
and  He  does  what  Malachi  had  prophesied  of  Him — "  He  is  as  a 
refiner's  fire,  and  as  a  fuller's  soap ;  His  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He 
is  purging  His  floor,"  What  He  did  now  at  Jerusalem  is  His 
great  work  in  the  world — clearing  away  all  worldliness  from  the 
worship  of  God.  Ecclesiastics  have  filled  the  modern  Church  with 
worldliness.  Do  not  men  bring  traffic  now  into  churches  ?  If 
they  drive  not  the  actual  cattle  into  the  sanctuary,  and  set  not  up 
the  tables  of  merchandise,  do  they  not  carry  the  schemes  of  the 
world  in  their  brain,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  world  in  their 
heart !  The  great  want  of  Christendom  is  a  work  by  Christ 
similar  to  that  which  He  now  wrought  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
We  know  that  He  is  amongst  us,  and  His  object  is  to  cleanse  our 
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temples;   but  as  He  works  by  moral  means,  the  process  seems 
depress! ngly  slow. 
Look  at  the  fact — 

III. — AS  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  CHRIST'S  DISCIPLES. 
What  Christ  did  we  all  should  do — endeavour  to  drive  worldliness 
from  all  the  "  temples  "  of  men.  The  worldly  spirit  is  antagonistic 
to  the  mind  of  God,  and  a  curse  to  the  human  soul.  This  spirit 
must  be  exorcised.  "  He  that  loveth  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him."  Let  us  drive  out  the  world  from  the  temple 
of  our  own  natures.  Let  us  do  it  as  Christ  now  cleared  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem — boldly,  authoritatively,  with  all  the  might  of  our 
manhood,  and  with  a  burning  "  zeal "  for  the  house  of  our  Father. 

"  Welcome,  0  welcome  to  our  hearts,  Lord  !  here 
Thou  hast  a  temple  too,  and  full  as  dear 
As  that  in  Zion,  aiid  as  full  of  sin  ; 
How  lona  shall  thieves  and  robbers  dwell  therein  1 " 


No.  XVI. 

THE   DEATH   AND   RESURRECTION   OF   CHRIST, 

"Then  answered  the  Jews  (r.  v.  the  jews  therefore  answered)  and  said 
unto  Him,  What  sign  sliewest  Thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  Thou  doest  these 
things  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  Then  said  tlie  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years 
was  tliis  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  Thou  rear  (r.  v.  raise)  it  up  in 
three  days  1  But  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His  body.  When  therefore 
He  was  risen  (r.  v.  raised)  from  the  dead.  His  disciples  remembered  that 
He  had  said  this  unto  them  ;  (r.  v.  spake  this)  and  they  believed  the 
Scripture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said." — ii.  18 — 22. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  18. — -  Ver.  19." — ^^  Jef'us  answered  and  said 

"  Then  answered  the  Jews  and  said  iinto  them,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 

unto  Him,   What  sign  shewest  Thou  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."     "  This 

u7ito  us,  seeing  that  Thou  doest  these  temple."     What  temple  ?     The  Jewish 

things?"     "This  agrees  with  the  de-  temple  at  Jerusalem— that  in  which 

mand   which   tliey   afterwards   made  He  had  just  performed  the  miracle  of 

upon   Him   at  the   second  cleansing.  cleansing  ?     No  ;  the  temple  of  His 

(See  Matt,    xxi.)     They  required   to  body.     '■^  Tlus  temple."     Some  suppose 

know  by  miracle   His  authority  for  that  when  he  uttered  these  words  He 

such  a  proceeding,  according  to  His  pointed  to  His  body.     His  body  was 

claim  in  ver.  1(3,  that  the  temple  was  a  "  temple,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 

His  Father's  house,  and  He  of  course  dwelling-place  and   meeting-place  of 

the  Son  of  God."     (See  my  "Genius  the  great  God.     ^^  Destro;/  this  temple.' 

of  the  Gospel "  on  Matt,  in  loco.)   What  This  must  not  be  taken  as  a  command 

"sign?"   Here  is  the  unreasonableness  to  them  to  murder  Him.     The  Holy 

of  scepticism.    Had  these  men  not  been  One   would   not    encourage   such  an 

visited  with  the  most  striking  display  enormity.    It  is,  I  think,  liypothetical. 

of  miraculous  power  in  the  clearing  of  If  you  "  de^troii  this  temple,"  and  you 

the  temple  ?     Yet  these  cavillers  ask  will  do  it,  I  will  raise  it  again  in  three 

for  more;    "captious  men,  they  are  days.     He  means  to  s;iy,  I  know  you 

like  owls  that  hoot,  and  ask  to  see  the  will  destroy  this  body,  and  when  you 

sun  at  noon."  do  it,  in  three  days  after  "  I  will  raise 
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it  up."     He  repeats  this   (Matt.  xii.  (Matt.  xxvi.  61),  their  falsity  consisted 

39) :  And  this  prophecy  has  been  in-  in  putting   a  different  sense  to   His 

controvertibly  fulfilled.    In  all  history  words,  and  really  alterin;^  them  also, 

there  is  no  fact  better  attested  than  so  as  to  make  quite  a  different  mean- 

the  fact  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  ing.     "  I   am   able   to   destroy,"  &c., 

Ver.    20. — "  Then    said    the    Jews,  representing  Him  as  an  enemy  to  the 

Forty  and  six  years  ^vas  this  temple  in  temple  ;    and    some   added   that    He 

building,  and  wilt  Thou  rear  it  up  in  "  would  raise  another  built  without 

three  days?"     This   temple   restored  hands." 

and  beautified,  by  Herod  the  Great,  Ver.  22. — "  When  therefore  He  was 
from  the  second  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  risen  from  the  dead.  His  disciples  re- 
was  begun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  m,embered  that  He  had  said  this  imto 
his  reign,  reckoning  from  the  death  them;  and  they  believed  the  Scripture, 
of  Antigonus.  This  would  be  sixteen  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said." 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  The  "  Scripture ''  here  refers  to  the 
twenty  years  before  our  era.  And  Old  Testament,  the  Law,  the  Projjhets, 
counting  thirty  years  after  that,  for  and  the  Psalms.  "  jbid  they  believed 
our  Lord's  age  at  this  time,  we  have  the  Scripture,  and  the  ivord  tvhich 
forty-six  years.  As  the  temple  was  Jesus  had  said."  After  what  Christ 
not  yet  finished,  the  meaning  is  that  had  said  to  them  (Matt.  xix.  18  ;  Luke 
this  structure  had  already  been  so  xx.  32,  33),  they  saw  that  the  Old 
many  years  in  the  course  of  building.  Scriptures  referred  to  the  Resurrection 
When  this  saying  was  brought  up  of  the  Messiah,  and  they  believed, 
against  Him  by  the   false  witnesses 

HOMILETICS. 

The  words  point  to  two  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  wonderful 
life  of  the  world's  Great  Redeemer,  namely,  His  death  and  resur- 
rection.    They  are  presented  here  in  two  aspects. 

I. — AS   EVENTS   PREDICTED. 

"  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  ivill  raise  it  uf)!'  The  words  furnish  four  remarks  in 
relation  to  their  prediction. 

First :  They  are  given  as  an  answer  to  scepticism,  "  Then 
ansiDered  the  Jews  and  said  unto  Him,  What  sign  slieivest  Thou  unto 
us,  seeing  that  Thou  doest  these  things  ?  "  "  What  sign  ?  "  Had  they 
not  already  received  a  "sign"  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  His 
Messiahship  ?  Had  He  not  driven  from  the  temple  not  only  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen,  but  the  mercenary  men  who  trafficked  within 
the  Holy  precincts  ?  Could  the  poor  and  despised  Nazarene  of  His 
own  power  have  thus  cleared  the  Temple  as  in  a  moment  ?  What 
less  than  a  flash  of  Divinity  could  have  struck  their  consciences, 
and  sent  profane  and  sordid  traders  quailing  from  His  presence  ? 
These  events — namely,  Christ's  death  and  I'esurrection — are  here 
and  elsewhere  given  as  the  conclusive,  ultimate,  and  crowning 
proof  of  His  Messiahship.  Another  remark  the  words  furnish  in 
relation  to  the  events  predicted  here,  is — 

Secondly:  They  are  given  in  a  metaphorical  garb.  "Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
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I  will  raise  it  wp!'  "Destroy  this  temple"  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  command,  but  a  prediction.  It  means  you  will  destroy  this 
temple.  Christ's  body  was  a  "temple"  in  many  respects.  (1.) 
])ivinity  spcciallt/  built  it.  Tlie  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built  by 
God  (1  (Jhron.  xviii.  19).  (2.)  Divinity  dwelt  in  it.  In  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  the  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  majestically  shone  for  ages.  Christ's  body  was  the 
shrine  of  the  Eternal.  In  Him  "  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily."  (3.)  Divinity  was  revealed  through  it.  The  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  Divine  manifestations,  so  was  the 
temple  of  Christ's  body.  (4.)  Divinity  was  met  in  it.  The  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where  men  met  with  God,  and  com- 
muned with  Him  "from  off  the  Mercy-seat."  Another  remark 
the  words  furnish  in  relation  to  their  prediction,  is — 

Thirdly  :  They  are  given  as  suggestive  of  His  Godhood.  (1.) 
He  here  predicts  the  fact  and  authors  of  His  own  death.  He 
means  to  say  this  temple  will  be  destroyed,  and  you  will  do  it. 
As  if  He  had  said,  "  I  foresee  My  end  :  I  know  all  about  it.  You 
are  the  men  who  will  take  away  My  life."  This  foresight  certainly 
indicates  super-humanity.  (2.)  He  here  predicts  His  own  restora- 
tion. "  In  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  Who  amongst  the  untold 
millions  of  men  who  have  lived  and  died  have  ever  been  able  to 
raise  themselves  from  the  dead  ?  Christ  here  declares  that  He 
would,  and  history  shows  that  He  did  so.  Another  remark  the 
words  furnish  in  relation  to  their  prediction,  is — 

Fourthly :  They  are  given  but  were  misunderstood.  "  Then 
said  the  Jews,  Forty  ami  six  years  %oas  this  temple  in  huilding,  and 
wilt  Thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  But  He  spake  of  the  temple  of 
His  body."  They  now,  as  ever,  put  a  wrong  construction  on  His 
words.  They  were  too  blinded  by  prejudice  to  perceive  their 
spiritual  import. 

These  two  facts,  therefore,  in  Christ's  history,  namely,  His  death 
and  resurrection,  were  once  mere  predictions — events  looming  in 
the  future,  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  faith.  But  they  are  here 
presented  also  in  a  higher  form,  namely — 

II. — AS   FACTS   ACCOMPLISHED. 

"  When  therefore  He  was  risen  from,  the  dead."  He  did  rise. 
No  fact  in  history  is  better  attested  than  this.  He  realized  His 
own  predictions.  The  passage  points  to  two  good  i^urposes  which 
these  important  facts  answered. 

First:  They  threw  light  on  the  revelations  of  the  past.  "His 
disciples  remembered  that  He  had  said  this  unto  tJicm."  The  facts 
of  Christ's  history  light  up  all  past  Divine  revelations.  The  old 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  new,  not  the  new  by  the  old.  Christ's 
biography  is  at  once  the  substance  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
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Secondly :  They  established  confidence  in  the  word  of  God. 
"  They  believed  the  Scri2)hire,  and  the  word  tvhich  Jesus  had 
said."  (1.)  In  His  word  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  they  held  the  Old  Testament  as  Divine  before,  they 
never  saw  its  meaning  so  clearly  as  now  in  the  light  of  these 
facts.  (2.)  In  His  word,  as  contained  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
"  And  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said." 

Observe  in  conclusion — 

First :  That  the  genuine  religion  of  humanity  rests  on  FACTS. 
It  does  not  rest  on  theories,  speculations,  or  inferences,  but  on 
facts.     It  has,  therefore,  the  same  foundation  as  all  true  science. 

Secondly :  These  facts  refer  specially  to  the  history  of  one 
PERSONALITY.  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  These  are  the 
pillars.     Tlie  latter,  of  course,  involves  the  former. 

Thirdly :  These  facts  if  accepted  interpret  prophecies,  and 
ESTABLISH  FAITH  IN  GOD,  Experience  solves  enigmas.  Christ's 
history  throws  light  on  the  dark  domain  of  ancient  predictions. 


No.  XVII. 

Christ's  distrust  of  certain  believers  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature, 

*'Now  when  He  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  in  (r.  v.  during)  the  feast 
day,  many  believed  in  (r.  v.  on)  His  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles 
(r.  v.  beholding  his  signs)  which  He  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  commit 
(r.  v.  trust)  Himself  unto  them,  because  (r.  v.  for  that)  He  knew  all 
men,  And  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  (r.  v.  one  shoui,d  bear 
witness  concerning)  man  :  for  He  (r.  v.  himself)  knew  what  was  in 
man."— ii.  23—25. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS, — Ver,  23. —  with  tokens  of  Divine  power.     What 

^^  Now  when  He  was  in  Jerusalem,  at  "miracles"  they  were  we  are  not  told, 

the  Passover,  in  the  feast  day."     All  the  other  evangelists  do  not  refer  to 

religions  seem   to   have   their  feasts.  them.     We  have  only  a  fragment  of 

Amongst    the    Greeks    and    Romans  Christ's  voluminous  biography.     Pro- 

these   feasts   were   celebrated   at   the  bably  His  wondrous  deeds  animated 

Olympian  and  other  games.   The  Jews  them  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  they 

had  three  great  feasts,  the  passover,  were  ready  to  proclaim   Him   king. 

the  pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  taber-  They  would  feel  that  to  fight  on  their 

nacles.     The  first  was  held  before  the  way   to    Caesar's    throne,   under   tiie 

beginning  ot  harvest.    "  Many  believed  banner  of  a   Man  who   could   work 

in  His  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  such  wonders,  would  be  to  fight  with- 

which  He  did."     "  Miracles,^ ^  whilst  out  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  with 

they  philosophically   cannot  be  con-  the  certainty  of  brilliant  triumph, 
sidered  a  proof  of  the  Divinity  either  Ver.  24. — '■^  But  Jesus  did  not  com- 

of  a  messenger  or  message,  were  never-  m,it  Himself  unto   them,."     He   read 

theless  designed  and  suited  to  promote  their  motives  and  properly  estimated 

faith  :  they  arrested  attention,  roused  the  value   of  their  enthusiasm.     He 

the  embruted  soul  of  the  thoughtless,  knew  the  worth  of  the  Hosannas  of 

and  thrilled  the  witnessing  multitudes  an  empty  crowd. 
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Ver.    25. —"  f?ecai<se   He   kneio  all      in  man."     Omniscience,  attribute  of 
men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should      the  Absolute  One,  was  His. 
tcbtify  of  man:  for  He  kneto  ichat  tvas 

EOMILETICS. 

The  verses  contain  two  things: — Christ's  distrust  of  certain 
believers,  and  His  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

I. — Christ's  distrust  of  certain  believers. 

The  thing  to  be  well  noted  here  is,  that  although  men  "  believed 
in  His  name,"  He, — "  Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  iinto  them."  The 
sermons  of  some  preachers  abound  with  eulogies  on  "  the  believer," 
with  enumerations  of  the  trials  of  "  the  believer,"  the  privileges  of 
"  the  believer,"  the  glory  that  awaits  "  the  believer ; " — the  word 
has  become  a  cant — its  aroma  is  offensive.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
a  certain  kind  of  believing,  but  often  great  sin. 

First :  The  mere  TRADITIONAL  believer  is  distrusted  by  Christ. 
How  much  of  the  popular  faith  in  Christianity  is  of  this  sort : 
people  accept  the  dogmas  that  have  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  or  presented  to  them  by  their  religious 
teachers ;  and  their  faith  implies  no  personal  inquiry,  and  includes 
no  spark  of  conviction.  Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Christ; — such  is  the  faith  of  nominal  Christians  throughout 
Christendom.  It  is  a  base  thing ;  it  is  the  hotbed  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance. 

Secondly :  The  mere  HISTORIC  believer  is  distrusted  by  Christ. 
There  are  men  who  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  Christ's  bio- 
graphy (and  we  see  not  how  any  enlightened  and  faithful  student 
of  history  could  do  otherwise),  as  they  believe  in  Alexander, 
Augustus,  or  Napoleon.  But  their  faith  has  no  influence  on  their 
character — no  more  influence  than  faith  in  the  existence  of  Julius 
Caesar  or  of  any  other  historic  character.  It  has,  therefore,  no 
worth  in  it, — it  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Thirdly :  The  mere  DOCTRINAL  believer  is  distrusted  by  Christ. 
Belief  in  what  Christ  has  taught  concerning  God,  man,  and  moral 
obligations,  has  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  belief  in  the  principle  of 
astronomy,  or  that  of  any  other  science.  What  is  made  obvious  to 
man's  intellect,  man  is  bound  to  believe. 

As  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  now  :  many  Avho 
believe  in  His  name  Christ  does  not  trust.  He  has  no  trust  in 
the  mere  traditional,  historical,  or  doctrinal  believer.  Is  there  a 
faith  then  that  He  can  trust  ?  Yes,  it  is  this, — a  loving,  practical, 
and  unbounded  confidence  in  Him  as  the  infallible  Guide  and  the 
Divine  Redeemer  of  the  race.  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
shall  He  find  such  faith  on  the  earth  ? "  He  makes  all  virtue  to 
depend  upon  believing  in  Him ;  not  merely  in  what  He  has  said 
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or  done,  nor  what  people  have  said  about  Him,  but  in  Himself. 
Notice  here — 


II. — CHRIST  S  THOROUGH   KNOWLEDGE   OF   HUMAN   NATURE. 

"  He  hietv  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man : 
for  He  kneio  what  was  in  man."  The  last  clause  may  be  read 
thus : — "  For  Himself  He  knew  man."  The  magnificent  edifice, 
amid  whose  halls,  chambers,  offices,  corridors  and  courts  we  lose 
ourselves,  is  thoroughly  understood  by  him  who  drew  the  plan  : 
in  the  brain  of  the  architect  the  whole  existed  in  archetype  before 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  The  piece  of  intricate  machinery, 
with  its  complication  of  wheels,  springs,  levers,  convolutionary 
movements,  fills  us  with  perplexity :  but  the  machinist  who  con- 
structed it  knows  every  part  and  pin.  It  is  even  so  with  MIND. 
The  profoundest  metaphysician  understands  it  not,  and  hence  the 
numerous  and  conflicting  theories.  But  Christ  the  Architect 
knows  it  well.  There  are  wonderful  things  in  man,  indefinite 
powers  of  action,  innumerable  germs  of  life,  unsealed  fountains  of 
fathomless  sympathies,  unnumbered  tribes  of  thought,  and  streams 
of  emotion,  both  good  and  evil, — yet  all  are  known  to  Christ. 

From  Christ's  thorough  knowledge  of  man,  we  may  draw  the 
following  important  truths — 

First :  That  His  sufferings  and  death  must  have  been  entirely 
voluntary.  Christ's  sufferings  came  not  on  Him  by  disease  or 
accident  as  they  come  on  us,  but  ly  men,  and  as  He  knew  the 
inmost  thoughts  and  purposes  of  all  men.  He  certainly  might 
have  avoided  them.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  men  demonstrates 
the  voluntariness  of  His  agonies  and  ignominious  death.  Another 
truth  which  we  may  draw  from  the  fact  is — 

Secondly :  That  neither  our  obligations  nor  our  trials  will  go 
beyond  our  capacities.  As  a  just  Sovereign,  He  proportions  duty 
to  power,  and  as  a  merciful  Redeemer  trials  to  strength.  "  He 
knoweth  our  frame."  He  knows  both  what  we  can  do  and  what 
we  can  endure.  Where  capacity  ends  obligation  ceases.  Another 
truth  which  we  draw  from  the  fact  is — 

Thirdlv  :  That  a  religion  which  is  not  of  the  heart  is  of  no 
value  in  His  sight.  Ail  formality  and  insincerity  are  not  only 
worthless  to  His  eye,  but  ahhorrent  to  His  heart.  "He  abhors 
the  sacrifice  where  not  the  heart  is  found."  Another  truth  which 
we  draw  from  the  fact  is — 

Fourthly :  That  His  religious  system  must  be  in  agreement 
with  the  spiritual  nature  and  condition  of  man.  He  Who  knows 
" ^vhat  is  in  raan"  and  desires  His  system  to  spread,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fit  it  to  man's  nature  and  case.  Christianity  is  fitted 
to  the  intellect,  imagination,  conscience,  and  heart  of  men,  as  well 
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as  to  their  circumstance  as  sinners.  Another  trutli  which  we  draw 
from  the  fact  is — 

Fifthly :  That  the  transactions  of  the  Judgment  Day  will  pro- 
ceed on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  man's  history. 
Nothing  will  be  done  in  doubt  or  darkness. 

Sixthly :  That  the  character  of  Christ  is  transcendently  pure. 
"  It  would,"  says  Zivcrmorc,  "  be  an  omission  here  not  to  take 
notice  of  the  benevolent  use  to  which  Jesus  ever  applied  His 
knowledge  of  mankind.  While  the  brilliant  poet,  the  ambitious 
writer,  the  artful  statesman,  and  the  unscrupulous  mouey-maker, 
are  so  often  guilty  of  employing  their  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  to  further  their  own  sensual  or  selfish  purposes, 
our  Holy  Master  touched  the  secret  springs  of  our  nature  only  to 
bless  and  heal.  He  lighted  the  pure  flame  of  love  and  truth  on 
the  altar  of  the  soul,  not  the  smouldering  fires  of  lust  and  passion. 
He  dealt  as  a  brother  with  erring  brethren,  and  never  took 
advantage  of  their  weakness  or  ignorance.  God  give  us  grace  to 
imitate  the  magnanimous  trait  of  our  high  Exemplar." 
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^^  I     ,'  [Our  Lords  Discourse  with  Nicodemus. — John  iii.  1 — 21.) 

7,  •  "There  (r.  v.  now  there)  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  Nicodemus,  a 

■"  ruler  of  the  Jews :   The  same  came  to  Jesus  (r.  v.  unto  him)  by  nii^ht, 

and  said  nnto  Him,  Eabbi,  we  know  that  Thou  art  a  Teacher  come  from 

God  :  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  (r.  v.  signs)  that  Thou  doest, 

except  God  be  with  him,"  &c.  &c. — iii.  1 — 21. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — "  The  con-  pression  this  found  in  none  of  the 

nectiug  particle  (oc),  with  which  the  other  Gospels.     "£or?i  again.'^     This 

original  introduces  this  scene,  should  phrase,  as  will  be  seen,  was  used  to 

not  have  been  omitted,  as  the  Evange-  introduce    Nicodemus    to    the    true 

list  is  now  going  to  show,  in  continu-  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 

ation    of    his    subject,   that    all    the  and  by  means  of  the  terms  and  cus- 

accessions  to  Christ  during  this,  His  toms  in  xtse  among  the  Jews,  to  open 

first  public  visit  to  Jerusalem,  were  to  him  the  higher  sense.     The  Jews 

not  like  those  of  whom  he  had  spoken  called  those  proselytes  "  new  born  '' 

at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  who  were  received  by  baptism  in  their 

It  should   have    begun   thus  —  'But  Church — into  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 

(or  now),  there  was  a  man,'  etc." —  as  they  claimed  their  Church  to  be. 

Broion.  But    how   infinitely  below   the   true 

Ver.  3. — '^  JesHx  answered  and  said  reciuircnient    was    this!       The    true 

nnto  him,    Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  regeneration  lies  not  in  any  outward 

,  thee,  Except  a  man  he  horn  again,  (r.  ordinance — in  any  boasted  rite,  as  our 

v.  anew)  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Lord  explains  to  this  Jewish  Rabbi. 

God."    A  reply  this  to  the  words  of  It  is  anew  birth  indeed.   Christ  means 

Nicodemus,    singularly    abrupt,    em-  to  say,  You  must  begin  a  new  life  :  it 

phatic,    and   startling.      It   struck   a  is  not  reformaticm  but  renovation  you 

hard  blow  against  the  religion  of  the  want  ;  not  mending,  but  re-creating. 

Pharisee.      ''Verily,  verily"— an  ex-  <' T/ie  kingdom  of   God"  means  the 
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Divine  society,  the  grand  confederation 
of  holy  souls.  Man  requires  a  new 
life  before  he  can  even  see  this  king- 
dom ;  the  great  spirit  world  is  hid  from 
the  unregenerate. 

Ver.  4.  —  "  Nicodemus  salth  unto 
Him,  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he 
(sold  ?  can  he  enter  the  second  time  into 
his  mother's  womb,  and  be  born  ?  "  The 
figure  of  the  new  birth  would  have 
appeared  clear  enough  to  Nicodemus 
if  Christ  had  referred  to  Gentile 
proselytes  to  the  Jew's  religion,  for 
such  proselytism  was  ever  spoken  of 
as  a  new  birth  ;  but  addressed  to  him 
as  a  Jew  it  was  incomprehensible.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  absurd  as  for  a  man 
to  enter  the  second  time  into  his 
mother's  womb. 

Ver.  5. — "Jesus  answered,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'' 
"The  next  answer  of  Jesus  has  three 
noticeable  features.  (1.)  The  imper- 
turbable confidence  expressed  in  the 
repetition.  (2.)  The  advance  of  the 
thought :  the  explanation  of  the  birth 
from  above  as  being  born  of  water 
and  Spirit.  (3.)  The  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  instead  of  seeing  it." 
— Lange.  "Water"  here  does  not 
mean  baptism,  it  is  used  as  a  symbol 
of  the  means  of  moral  cleansing,  it  is 
often  so  used.  —Titus  iii.  5  ;  1  Peter 
ii.  3  ;  Ephesians  v.  26  ;  Heb.  x.  22  ; 
John  V.  6—8. 

Ver.  6. — "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit."  "  Like  produces 
like.  Man  is  naturally  born  into  a  life 
of  the  senses,  in  which  the  chief  objects 
of  pursuit  and  interest  are  visible  and 
earthly.  Eut  he  is  spiritually  born 
into  a  spiritual  life,  in  which  the 
leading  aim  and  affections  are  of  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  nature  :  so  that 
by  the  'flesh'  is  here  meant  what  is 
coiTupt  and  perishable,  and  by  the 
'Spirit,'  what  is  pure,  divine,  and 
everlasting.  Some  suppose  an  allusion 
to  be  made  here  to  the  Jewish  boast 
of  being  by  blood  the  descendants  of 
Abraham. " — Livermore. 

Ver.  7.—"  Marvel  not  that  I  said 
unto  thee,    Ye  must   be  born  again." 


(r.  y.  ANEW.)  It  would  seem  as  if 
Christ  saw  astonishment  on  the  brow 
of  this  Nicodemus,  and  He  Inds  him 
not  to  marvel,  and  goes  on  to  re-urwe 
the  necessity  of  the  new  birth.  ^ 

Ver.  8.—"  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hear  est  the  sound 
(R.  V.  VOICE)  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
(r.  v.  knowest  not)  whence  it  cometh, 
and  ivhither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one 
that  is   born  of  the  Spirit."      "The  f 
laws  which  govern  the  wind  have  been  ' 
partially  di>  covered,  but  the  risings,  , 
fallings,  and  change  in  different  direc- 
tions many  times  in  the  day  of  those  | 
gentle   breezes   here  referred  to  will  I 
probably  ever  be  a  mystery  to  us  ; 
so  will  be  the  operations  of  the  new 
birth." — Brown.   It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  sudden  blast  might  have  blown 
at  this  moment,  and  given  rise  to  this 
illustration. 

Ver.  9.—"  Nicodemus  answered  and 
said  unto  Him,  How  can  these  things 
be?"  "From  this  moment,"  says 
Stier,  "  Nicodemus  says  nothing  more, 
but  has  sunk  into  a  disciple  who  has 
found  his  true  Teacher." 

Ver.  }0.—"  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  a  master  (r.  v.  the 
teacher)  of  Israel,  and  knowest  (r.  v. 
understandest)  not  these  things?" 
The  idea  is  tliat  the  high  standing  of 
Nicodemus  as  a  master  of  Israel  should 
prevent  his  amazement  at  these  simple 
truths.  He  should  have  known  that 
the  spiritual  change  in  the  Jews  was 
spoken  of  as  a  new  birth.— Jeremiah 
xxxi.  31—33;  Ezekiel  xviii.  31; 
xxxvi.  26. 

Ver.  11.—"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee.  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and 
testify  (r.  v.  bear  witness  of)  that 
we  have  seen ;  and  ye  receive  not  our 
witness."  Here  we  have  the  plural  for 
the  singular— "we  speak."  Here  is 
the  personal  certitude  of  Christ  meet- 
ing the  ignorance  of  Nicodemuj. 
"^e"  — John  and  I,  the  Eternal 
Father  and  I.  "  We  know,"  we  are 
conscious  of  what  we  affirm,  "  we  have 
seen." 

Ver.  12.— "If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall 
ye  believe,  if  I  tell  yuu  of  heavenly 
things  ?  "     "  In  reference  probably  to 
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the  phrase  being  bom  again,  which 
was  in  conunon  u>e  among  the  Jews, 
as  signifying  conversion  from  heathen- 
ism lo  their  religion.  Heavenly  things, 
t.  e.  more  advanced  and  spiritual  views, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
to  its  privileges.  You  stumble  in 
crossing  the  threshold  of  my  religion, 
how  then  can  you  hope  to  penetrate 
its  minor  glories  ? " — Livermare. 

Ver.  13. — ^^  And  no  man  hath 
ascended  tip  to  heaven,  but  He  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man  ivhich  is  in  heaven^  Local 
ascent  and  descent  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood here.  As  a  Divine  Teacher 
Christ  was  in  heaven  as  well  as  on 
earth.  No  mind  but  His  Who  came 
down  from  heaven  ever  ascended  up 
to  heaven  to  bring  down  the  heavenly 
truths. 

Vc-r.  14. — "  Aiid.  as  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
mtist  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  itp." 
Here  He  rises  from  the  earthly  thing, 
regeneration,  to  the  heavenly  thing, 
His  own  mediation.  For  the  historic 
fact  here  used  as  a  symbol,  see  Num- 
bers xxi,  9. 


Ver.  16.— "J<'or  God  so  loved  the 
toorld,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  (r.  v. 
on)  Him  shoidd  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  (r.  v.  eternal)  life."  No 
explanation  can  make  these  words 
clearer  than  they  are :  you  cannot 
brighten  the  sun.  "  The  World." 
Tuv  Koafiov.  This  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
widest  sense.  Here  the  Evangelist 
declares  the  love  of  God,  the  great 
originating  cause  of  Christ's  mission — 
"everlasting  life"  —  the  end  of  His 
mission.  "The  nature  of  the  condem- 
nation consists  in  rejecting  the  light 
and  choosing  darkness,  not  in  being  a 
Jew  or  a  Gentile.  This  is  the  con- 
demnation. Or  it  is  itself  a  condem- 
nation that  light  is  come,  &c.  Profound 
disclosures  of  human  nature  are  here 
made,  which  the  experience  of  the 
whole  world  confirms.  Men  shrink 
from  the  light  which  exposes  their 
moral  deficiencies  or  deformities  as  the 
diseased  eye  from  the  shining  of  the 
sun.  The  images  of  light  and  dark- 
ness have  been  thought  to  be  suggested 
by  Niiodemus  coming  to  Jesus  by 
night." — Livcrmore. 


HOMILETICS. 

This  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  good  view  of  tlie 
Gospel  School.  It  presents  to  us  three  things  connected  with  this 
School :  a  distinguished  student,  a  glorious  Master,  and  a  character- 
istic theology. 

I. — A  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT. 

Notice — 

First:  His  religious  sect.  He  was  a  "Pharisee."  Of  all 
religious  sects  that  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews,  that  of  the 
Pharisees  was  the  most  proud,  sanctimonious,  exclusive  and 
influential.  John  the  Baptist  had  denounced  them  as  a  "  Genera- 
tion of  Vipers,"  &c.,  Christ  had  warned  His  disciples  against  the 
leaven  of  their  influence,  and  thundered  at  them  many  tremendous 
woes.  They  were  the  leading  antagonists  to  the  Son  of  God.  To 
this  sect  Nicodemus  belonged,  as  did  Paul  also.  How  interesting 
it  is  to  see  men  breaking  away  from  the  shackles  of  old  associations 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  a  bigoted  part3^     Notice — 

Secondly :  His  civil  position.  He  was  "  a  rider  of  the  Jews." 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  age,  a  magnate  in  Jerusalem, 
a  member  of  the   Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  great  council  of  the 
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nation.  A  refreshing  sight  is  this.  A  man,  high  in  the  society  of 
his  age  and  country,  invested  with  civil  authority,  seeking  know- 
ledge at  the  hands  of  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter.  I  see  in  this 
a  picture  of  what  ever  ought  to  be,  and  what  must  be,  ere  tlie 
destiny  of  the  race  is  complete.  Ignorance  in  worldly  power  and 
splendour  bowing  before  intelligence  in  lowliness  and  poverty. 
Nicodemus  had  come  to  feel  that  man  could  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  that  he  had  deeper  and  more  vital  wants.     Notice — 

Thirdly :  His  moral  timidity.  "  The,  same  came  to  Jesus  ly 
night."  He  came  "  iy  night "  from  fear  of  the  Jews.  He  was  a 
man  that  lacked  at  this  stage  of  his  history  moral  courage.  Indeed, 
this  seemed  to  be  the  great  defect  in  his  character.  The  questiim 
which  he  put  in  the  council  on  one  occasion  (John  vii.  13),  "Doth 
our  Lord  judge  any  man  ? "  &c.,  indicates  a  sad  lack  of  bravery. 
Why  did  he  not  protest  in  thunder  instead  of  interrogating  ?  Tlie 
secret  way  afterwards  in  which  he  came  to  Pilate  to  render 
respect  to  the  crucified  body  of  Christ,  shows  a  craven  heart. 
He  loved  truth,  but  he  feared  men.  Still  the  love  of  truth  was 
sufficiently  strong  in  him  to  -bring  him  to  Christ  in  the  night. 
This  feature  in  his  character  cannot  be  admired,  nor  must  it  be 
imitated.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  him  go  in  open  day 
before  thousands  of  his  countrymen  to  the  poor  Galilean  in  search 
of  truth.     Notice — 

Fourthly :  His  respectful  behaviour.  "  He  said  unto  Him, 
Babhi."  This  title  of  respect  is  in  some  places  rendered  "  Master." 
He  recognized  in  Christ  a  moral  Lord,  and  he  approached  Him 
with  the  utmost  deference.  Worldliness  had  not  so  closed  his  eyes 
as  to  prevent  him  seeing  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  in  the 
forms  of  poverty  and  meanness.  As  a  rule  Avisdom  has  ever  dwelt 
amongst  the  lowly  and  unpopular.     Notice — 

Fifthly:  His  evident  sincerity.  He  acknowledges  at  once  1,. 
conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ's  mission.  "  We  knotv  UoU' 
Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do  these  iniracles 
except  God  he  with  Him."  He  does  not  say  that  no  man  could 
perform  miracles  without  God,  but  he  says  no  man  can  do  stich 
miracles  as  Christ  had  wrought.  His  miracles  were  miracles,  of 
mercy.  His  miracles  were  the  miracles  of  one  Whose  character 
was  perfect,  and  Whose  doctrines  accorded  with  all  that  was  morally 
intuitional  in  human  souls. 

Such  is  the  distinguished  student  which  we  here  find  in  this 
Gospel  School.  Here  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  "  Nicodemus," 
says  Lange,  "  is  better  than  his  theology ;  in  theology  he  is  the 
type  of  a  rationalizing  supernaturalism ;  in  character  he  is  an 
inquiring  child  involved  in  the  prejudices  of  old  age." 

We  proceed  now  to  notice — 

F  2 
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II. — THE  TRANSCENDENT   TEACHER. 

Christ,  the  great  Founder  of  this  Gospel  School,  was  now  present, 
and  dealt  directly  with  this  distinguished  inquirer.  Concerning 
Him,  we  have  to  notice  three  things : 

First:  The  spirit  He  exemplifies.  (1.)  Here  is  the  spirit  of 
faithfulness.  In  reply  to  the  inquirer  there  is  no  circumlocution, 
no  temporizing,  no  attempt  to  make  truth  palatable,  but  with  the 
abruptness  of  a  spirit  fired  with  truth,  He  says,  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  Except  a  man  he  horn  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Words  suited  to  shake  his  Piiarisaism  to  its  foundation. 
(2.)  Here  is  the  spirit  of  earnestness.  The  necessity  of  the  change 
He  repeats  thrice  in  words  of  fire.  (3.)  H^re  is  the  spirit  of 
certitude.  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
seen."*  Here  is  a  consciousness  of  absolute  knowledge.  "What  I 
say  I  know,  not  by  the  testimony  of  otliers,  nor  by  the  deduction  of 
a  fallible  reason,  but  as  a  matter  of  direct  vision  from  My  Father." 
Christ  said  what  He  knew  to  be  the  truth  :  His  doctrines  were  as 
real  to  Him  as  His  own  existence.  Another  thing  indicative  of 
his  transcendent  greatness  is — 

Secondly :  The  title  He  assumes.  He  calls  Himself  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  onl}'  begotten  Son  of  God.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  f  "  The  Son  of  Man " — not  the  Son  of  Jew,  Greek,  or 
Roman.  The  Son  of  Man — the  ideal  Man.  The  Son  of  God — the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God.  A  title  this,  whose  meaning  we  can 
never  penetrate :  a  relation  whose  import  we  can  never  fathom. 
Another  thing  indicative  of  His  transcendent  greatness  is — 

Thirdly :  The  wonderful  mission  He  claims.  He  claims  a 
mission  from  heaven.  "No  man  hath  ascended  %ip  to  heaven,"  %  &c. 
The  meaning  of  tliis  apparently  paradoxical  utterance  is,  that  no 
man  has  got  the  truth  by  ascending  to  heaven :  He  only  has  got 
it  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  whose  home  is  in  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  Man  Himself.  He  claims  a  mission  from  God,  to 
save  the  world.  "  God  so  loved  the  woidd,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,"  &c.  | 

Such  are  briefly  some  of  the  indications  we  have  here  of  the 
transcendent  greatness  of  this  Teacher  sent  from  God,  from  whom 
Nicodemus  was  endeavouring  to  receive  religious  truth. 

III. — THE  HEAVENLY   THEOLOGY. 

What  were  the  truths  inculcated  ?  They  comprehend  the  two 
great  cardinals  of  His  system,  which  theology  designates  regenera- 
tion and  reconciliation;  in  other  words,  a  change  in  our  moral 
character  and  in  our  moral  relations — a  subjective  and  an  ob- 
jective change.     The  former  is  developed  in  the  first  eleven  verses, 

*  See  our  Nntes  on  Chapter  I.  18,  also  Germ  on  p.  71. 
t  See  a  full  discourse  at  end  ol'  volume,  J  See  Germs,  pp.  72,  73. 
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and  the  latter  in  the  succeeding  six.  These  doctrines  are  not  only 
similar,  but  may  be  regarded  as  identical.  In  relation  to  the 
points  of  similarity,  we  notice  three  things.  (1.)  Both  are  in- 
dispensable. Without  change  of  character  there  is  no  entering 
into  the  "kingdom  of  God."  Without  change  of  relation,  i.  e. 
reconciliation  to  God  by  faith  in  Christ,  there  is  no  life.  (2.)  Both 
involve  the  Divine  interposition ;  the  one  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
whose  operations  are  as  mysterious  as  the  "  wind  "  ;  the  other  the 
interposition  of  God's  only  Son.  (3.)  Both  require  faith  in  Christ, 
as  the  Messenger  of  God's  love.  This  faith  is  essential  both  to 
regenerate  and  reconcile.  But  the  two  are  so  vitally  connected 
that  it  is  scarcely  philosophical  to  regard  them  apart.  Certainly 
Christ  in  this  passage  does  not  regard  them  as  distinct,  but  treats 
them  as  one.  The  subjective  change  necessarily  ensures  the 
objective.  Regeneration  is  reconciliation.  The  soul  being  made 
right  in  itself  is  ri^ht  with  God,  and  He  regards  it  as  such.  The 
truths  which  Christ  taught  that  night  will  perhaps  come  better 
out  by  disregarding  the  classifications  and  terminologies  of  theo- 
logical systems.  What  then  are  the  general  truths  which  Christ 
taught  Nicodemus  ? 

First :  That  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  radical  moral  change 
in  man's  character.  So  thorough  is  the  change  that  Christ 
represents  it  as  a  "  new  birth."  The  change  is  such  a  revolution 
in  the  governing  disposition  of  the  soul  as  involves  a  new  life, 
experience,  and  history.  Without  it  there  is  no  entrance  into 
the  "kingdom  of  God"  the  kingdom  of  spiritual  truth,  love, 
and  blessedness.  Christ  intimates  three  things  concerning  this 
necessary  change.  (1.)  It  requires  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  is  mysterious,  sovereign,  and  migJdy  in  its  operations.  It 
must  be  accomplished  by  "water  and  the  Spirit,"  and  that  Spirit  is 
as  mysterious  as  the  wind  which  "  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  &c. 
(2.)  The  non-understanding  of  it  by  believers  in  the  Bible  is  a 
reprehensible  matter.  "  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest 
not  these  things?"*  Thou  professest  to  believe  in  the  Old 
Scriptures,  which  are  full  of  it,  &c.  (3.)  The  understanding  of  it  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  higher  aspects  of  Divine 
truth.  "  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,"  &c.* 
The  earthly  are  those  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  human 
consciousness;  the  heavenly,  those  which  refer  to  the  wonderful 
history  of  Christ,  as  the  Messenger  of  God's  love.  Another  truth 
here  taught  is — 

Secondly :  That  the  principle  of  eternal  life  involved  in  this 
change  comes  to  men  through  the  mission  of  Christ.  The  new- 
born life  in  the  soul  consists  undoubtedly  in  supreme  love  to 
God.      This  love  gives  a  new  experience,  a  new  history  to  man. 

*  See  Germs,  pp.  70,  71. 
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It  is  eternal  life.  It  is  everlasting  blessedness  in  embryo.  But  it 
conies  through  Christ.  (1.)  Through  looking  at  Him  as  the 
believing  Jew  looked  upon  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 
"  As  Moses  lifted  iqj"  &.c*  (2.)  Believing  on  Him  as  the  Messenger 
of  God's  love.  "  Whosoever  helicveth  on  Him,"  &c.  This  "  eternal 
life  "  then  comes  to  the  world  through  Christ.  He  who  ascended 
to  heaven,  and  came  down  from  heaven,  Whose  home  is  heaven, 
He  brought  this  eternal  life  to  the  world.  This  was  the  object  of 
His  mission.  "As  Thou  hast  given  Me  power  over  all  flesh 
(mankind),  that  I  should  give  to  all  flesh  (mankind)  that  which 
Thou   hast   criven   Me — Eternal   Life."     Another  truth   taught 

o  o 

here  is — 

Thirdly :  That  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  world  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father.  "  God  so  loved  tJic 
world."  Here  is  an  immeasurable  ocean,  whose  depths  no  intel- 
lect can  fathom.     "So  loved,"  &c.     Another  truth  taught  here  is — 

Fourthly :  That  the  world's  treatment  of  this  manifestation 
of  infinite  love  determines  its  moral  condition  before  God.  "  He 
that  helicveth  on  Him  is  not  eo7ideriincd :  hut  he  that  helicveth  not 
is  condemned  already,"  &c.*  "  This  is  the  eoiulemnation,  that  light 
is  come  into  the  world,"  &c.  We  have  only  given  here  the 
bare  outlines  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  this  passage.  Every 
passag-e  is  a  fertile  text,  and  on  many  of  them  discourses  appear 
below. 


GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  III. 

CULPABLE   IGNORANCE. 

"  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto  Him,  How  can  these  things  be  ?  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest 
not  these  things?" — iii.  9,  10. 

The  culpability  of  the  ignorance  of  Nicodemus  is  seen  by  two 
facts. 

I. — HE   HAD    GREAT   OPPORTUNITIES. 

He  was  brought  up  a  Pharisee ;  he  was  trained  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  he  ought  to  have  known  what  spiritual 
renovation  meant.  The  religious  ignorance  of  some  people  is  a 
misfortune ;  this  man's  ignorance  was  a  crime. 

II, — HE   MADE   GREAT   PRETENSIONS. 

He  was  a  "  muster  of  Israel."     He  professed  to  teach  ;  he  was, 
however,  a  mere  letterist;  he  lived  in  the  verbalities  of  truth,  like 
many  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  ages.     The   language  of  Christ 
*  See  Germs,  pp.  72,  74. 
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savours  of  reproof.  "  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  hnowest  not 
these  things  ? "  Shame  on  thee  to  be  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  that 
system  in  which  thou  hast  been  trained,  in  which  thou  hast 
assumed  authority ! 

No.  IV. 

SPIRITUAL   TRUTH. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that 
we  have  seen  ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly 
things  ?  "—iii.  11,  12. 

I. — SPIRITUAL   TRUTH   HAS   ITS   ABSOLUTE   TEACHER. 

"  We  speak  that  we  do  hiorv."  As  if  Christ  had  said,  Truth  to  Me 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  theory,  or  reasoning,  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certitude.  We  know  it,  and  so  "  vje  testify  that  we 
have  seen."  Physical  truth  has  no  absolute  teacher.  Spiritual 
truth  has  a  teacher  that  sj)eaks  from  holy  consciousness. 

II. — SPIRITUAL   TRUTH   HAS   ITS   UNBELIEVERS. 

"And  ye  receive  not  our  ivitness."  The  Sanhedrim  had  not 
admitted  the  testimony  of  John  nor  the  manifestations  of  Christ. 
Sad  that  men  should  accept  the  dogmas  of  the  fallible  and  reject 
the  doctrines  of  the  infallible.    But  so  it  has  been  and  so  it  is  now. 

III. — SPIRITUAL   TRUTH   HAS   ITS   GRADATIONS. 

" If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,"  &c. ;  for  "earthly"  read 
"human,"  for  "heavenly"  read  "Divine."  What  was  the  earthly 
or  human  thing  referred  to  ?  Regeneration.  This  is  a  matter 
of  human  consciousness.  All  men  must  have  known  something 
of  moral  revolution.  It  is  a  human  thing,  a  thing  that  comes 
within  human  reasoning,  consciousness,  experience.  What  was  the 
heavenly  or  Divine  thing  referred  to  ?  Manifestly  the  interposition 
of  Christ.  His  advent  to  the  world  was  the  effect  and  expression 
of  God's  infinite  love.  The  facts  which  He  states  in  the  subsequent 
verses  are  all  beyond  human  reasoning  and  consciousness,  they  are 
Divine. 

IV. — SPIRITUAL   TRUTH   HAS   ITS   LAWS   OF   STUDY. 

He  who  imderstands  it  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  "  If  I 
have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  helieve  not,  how  shall  ye  helieve, 
if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  "  Man  must  understand  its  human 
side  before  he  can  appreciate  its  Divine.  In  other  words,  he  must 
know  the  nature  and  necessity  of  a  radical  moral  change  in  him 
before  he  can  appreciate  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
interposition  of  Christ. 
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No.  V. 

THE    UNIQUE   LIFE. 

"And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven." — iii.  13. 

I. — CHRIST   CAME   FROM   HEAVEN  TO   EARTH. 

"  He  that  came  down  from  heaven."  He  ha'l  a  prior  existence. 
He  was  "  set  up  from  everlasting."  He  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.     He  came  down.     How  infinite  His  condescension  ! 

II. — CHRIST  WAS   IN   HEAVEN   WHILE   ON    EARTH. 

"  The  Son  of  man  lohich  is  in  heaven."  While  He  tabernacled 
on  this  earth  He  was  still  in  heaven.  His  thoughts,  sympathies, 
spirit  were  in  heaven.  He  was  in  heaven,  consciously  in  heaven, 
while  He  preached  His  sermons,  wrought  His  miracles,  offered  His 
prayers,  and  endured  His  sufferings.  Grand,  sublimely  grand  was 
His  life  !  Christ  stands  alone  in  the  universe,  there  is  no  one  like 
•Him.  Every  true  teacher  of  the  Gospel  must  he  in  heaven  spiritually 
while  he  is  on  the  earth. 

No.  VI. 
THE  BRAZEN   SERPENT  AN   EMBLEM   OF   HEAVEN'S   ANTIDOTE 

FOR  SIN. 

"  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  man  be  lifted  up  :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shoiild  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life." — iii.  14,  15. 

From  this  passage  we  infer — 

I. — THAT  THE  ANTIDOTE   PROVIDED   IN   THE   GOSPEL   IS   FOR   A 
LAMENTABLE   EVIL. 

The  affliction  from  which  the  Jews,  bitten  by  the  serpent, 
suffered  resembled  sin  in  three  respects.  It  was  imparted — it  was 
painful — it  was  mortal.  It  was  unlike  sin  in  three  respects.  It 
was  material,  not  spiritual — it  was  a  calamity,  not  a  crime — it  was 
transient,  not  permanent. 

II. — THE  ANTIDOTE  PROVIDED   IN   THE   GOSPEL   ORIGINATED   IN 
THE   SOVEREIGNTY   OF    GOD. 

The  brazen  serpent  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  or  any  of  the 
Jews,  but  with  God ;  it  is  so  with  the  Gospel.  There  are  many 
points  of  difference  in  the  antidote.  (1.)  The  one  was  apparently 
arbitrary,  the  other  was  manifestly  adapted.  (2.)  The  one  was 
insensible  to  the  sufferer,  the  other  was  filled  with  sympathy.  (3.) 
The  one  was  local  in  its  aspects,  the  other  was  world  wide.  (4.) 
The  one  was  temporary  in  its  efficacy,  the  other  was  abiding  in 
its  influence. 
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III. — THE  ANTIDOTE   PROVIDED   BY   THE   GOSPEL   REQUIRES   THE 
PERSONAL   APPLICATION   OF   THE   SUFFERERS. 

(1.)  Personal  application  the  most  simple.  The  serpent  required 
looking  at — Christ  believing  in.  (2.)  Personal  application  the 
most  unmeritoriotis.  There  is  no  merit  in  either  looking  or  be- 
lieving. (3.)  Personal  application  the  most  indispensable.  Those 
who  did  not  look  died ;  and  those  who  do  not  believe  are  damned, 
(4.)  Personal  application  is  ever  efficacious.  Every  Jew  that 
looked  was  healed ;  every  soul  that  believes  is  saved. 


No.  VII. 

LOVE. 

"For  God  so  loved  tlie  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."— iii.  16. 

Here  is  love : — 

I. — IN   ITS   PRIMAL   FOUNTAIN. 
Where  does  love  originate  ?     All  streams  from  one  fountain — 
God.     God  has  a  heart.     He  is  not  all  sheer  intellect.    God's  heart 
is  benevolent,  not  unkind.     Here  is  love  : — 

II. — IN  ITS  HIGHEST  FORM. 
Love  for  the  good  and  the  true  is  beautiful,  but  love  for 
enemies ! — This  is  amazingly  grand  I  (1.)  Here  is  love  for  guilty 
men : — Love  for  the  corrupt,  the  criminal,  the  morally  repulsive. 
(2.)  Here  is  love  for  a  world  of  guilty  men : — Love  for  the  world 
without  any  limitation.     Here  is  love  : — 

III, — IN   ITS   MIGHTIEST   STRENGTH. 
Making  the  greatest  conceivable  sacrifice.     "  He  gave  His  only 
legotten   Son."     Who  shall   explain  this  ?     How  omnipotent   this 
love  I     Here  is  love  : — 

IV. — IN   ITS   MORAL   INFLUENCE, 
How  is  this  love  to  influence  men  ?     To  influence  the  guilty  so 
as  to  absolve  them,  and  the  enemies  so  as  to  atone  them,  the  lost 
so  as  to  save  them  ?     Simply  by  faith.     The  greatest  love  in  the 
world  can  only  move  a  moral  being  by  faith. 


No.  VIII. 

FUNDAMENTAL   FACTS   OF   EVANGELISM. 

"  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the 
world  through  Him  might  be  saved." — iii.  17. 

Christianity  is  built  on  facts.     These  facts  are  connected  with  a 
person,  and  this  person  is  the  Son  of  God.  There  are  three  facts  here : 
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I. — THE   FIRST   FACT   IS   THIS,  GOD   SENT   HIS   SON    INTO   THE 

WORLD. 

This  fact  implies  two  things.  (1.)  That  Christ  is  in  some  sense 
separate  from  the  Father.  There  is  a  wonderful  unity,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  distinction,  (2 )  Clirist  is  in  some  sense  subordinate 
of  the  Father.     He  is  "  sent "  by  the  Father. 

II. — THE   SECOND   FACT   IS   THIS,   THAT   GOD   SENT  HIS   SON 
INTO   THE  WORLD   NOT   TO   CONDEMN   IT. 

This  is  not  what  might  have  been  expected.  Two  things  might 
have  led  one  antecedently  to  expect  that  if  God  had  sent  His  Son 
into  the  world  it  would  have  been  to  damn  it.  (1.)  The  world's 
wickedness.     (2.)  The  world's  ill-treatment  of  previous  messengers. 

III. — THE   THIRD   FACT   IS   THIS,   THAT   GOD   SENT   HIS   SON    INTO 
THE   WORLD   TO   SAVE  IT. 

What  is  salvation  ?  It  consists  not  in  physical,  intellectual,,  or 
local  changes,  but  in  the  restoration  in  the  soul  of  all  that  it  has  lost 
through  sin ; — lost  freedom,  lost  harmony,  lost  love,  lost  happiness. 


No.  IX. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

"  He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  condemned  :  bi;t  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  because  he  liath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
beL,'otten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved." — iii.  18 — 20. 

These  verses  present  Christianity  to  us  in  several  aspects. 

I. — CHRISTIANITY   AS   THE   GREATEST    BLESSING. 

It  is  a  "  light."  Life  is  a  great  blessing.  All  feel  this.  "  Skin 
for  skin,  all  that  a  man  hath,"  &c.  But  life  without  light,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  worthless  and  intolerable.  Moral  light,  light 
to  see  the  eternal  truths,  the  great  God  and  the  spiritual  hierarchies, 
is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  material  light,  which  reveals  but 
the  shadows  of  the  spiritual. 

II. — CHRISTIANITY   AS   THE   GREATEST   BLESSING   ENTERING 
THE    WORLD. 

"Light  is  come  into  the  world."  This  redemptive  light  was  not 
always  in  the  world.  The  workl  was  once  very  dark.  There  were 
stars,  or  at  least  lunar  rays,  in  heathen  and  Jewish  times,  but  no 
true  solar  rays  till  Christ  came,  who  is  the  "  Light  of  the  world," — 
the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness." 
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III. — CHRISTIANITY  AS  THE   GREATEST   BLESSING   UNAPPRECIATED 
BY   THE   WORLD. 

"  Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil."  Corrupt  men  never  did,  and  never  will,  appreciate  the  light 
of  moral  rectitude  and  holiness.  It  reveals  their  loathsomeness, 
and  kindles  within  them  the  flames  of  remorse.  As  the  foul  birds 
of  night,  they  hide  themselves  from  its  beams. 

IV. — CHRISTIANITY   AS   THE   GREATEST   BLESSING    BECOMING  A 
CURSE   TO   THE  WORLD. 

"  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  zvorld." 
Before  the  light  came  they  were  condemned  and  guilty,  but  now 
that  the  licrht  is  come,  the  guilt  is  augmented  a  thousandfold. 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !"  The  material  sun  becomes  a  curse  to 
the  burglar  and  the  assassin  when  its  bright  beams  lead  to  their 
discovery.  Sinful  men  convert  blessings  into  curses — this  is  what 
they  are  always  doing.  Christianity  is  a  transcendent  joy  to  the 
good.  "But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his 
deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God." 
Accept  Christianity,  brothers !  Reject  it,  and  you  act  as  madly 
as  the  drowning  mariner  who  refuses  to  enter  the  life-boat  which 
floats  on  the  engulfing  billows,  touches  his  very  hand,  and  comes  . 

within  his  reach.  ^/    ^A 
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MINISTRY    OF  THE  BAPTIST.                                                       Ad^^ 

{Jesus  remains  in  Judcea  and  baptizes.  Further  testimony  of  John  the  BajMst. 

John  iii.  22—36.) 

"  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  His  disciples  into  the  land  of  Jud3ea,"&c. — 

iii.  22—36. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  22. —  with  Nicodemus  at  night  (John  iii.  1 — 

"  After  these  timujs  came  Jesus  and  His  21).     All   these  things  are  recorded, 

disciples  into  the  land  of  Judaia ;  and  but  how  many  in  His  fruitful  life  are 

there    He    tarried    vnth    them,    and  unregistered  ?     "  Came  Jesus  and  His 

baptized."      Who   knows   how   many  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judma."     He 

things  were  included  in  "  these  things  '  ?  was  in  Judaea  when  He  conversed  with 

We   only  know  some  ;   such   as   the  Nicodemus,  but  it  was  in  the  city — ■ 

baptism  of  Christ  by  John  (Matt.  iii.  Jerusalem.     It  means  here  that  He 

13 — 17  ;  Mark  i.  9 — 11  ;  Luke  iii.  21,  came  into  the  territory  of  Judaea  as 

22)  :  His  temptation  of  the  devil  in  distinguished    from    the    metropolis, 

the  wilderness  (Matt.  iv.  1 — 11;  Mark  "And  there  He  tarried  with  them." 

i.  12, 13  ;  Luke  iv.  1 — 13)  :  His  return  It  is  supposed  that  He  tarried  in  this 

into  Galilee,  and  the  call  of  Pliilip  and  Judrean  district  from  the  month  of 

Nathanael  (John  i.  43- — 50) :  His  first  March  till  November  or  December,  at 

miracle  at  Cana  (John  ii.  1^11) :  His  least  half  a  year.     "And  baptized." 

presence  at  the  first  Passover,  the  cleans-  He   Himself    we  know   baptized  no 

ing  of  the  Temple,  and  His  discourse  one  (see  chap.  iv.  2).     He   baptized, 
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however,  by  His  disciples.  What  a 
king's  servants  do  is  often  spoken  of 
as  done  by  himself.  * 

Ver.  23. — "  And  John  also  was  bap- 
tizing in  ^non  near  to  Salim,  because 
there  was  much  water  there :  atid  they 
came,  and  were  baptized."  John,  not 
the  Apostle  and  the  writer  of  this 
Gospel,  but  the  Baptist.  Although 
he  had  himself  baptized  Christ,  and 
knew  He  had  entered  on  His  ministry, 
he  continued  his  work  in  '^  JEnon." 
This  word  signifies  a  fountain,  "  be- 
cause there  was  much  water  there." 
iidara  iroWd,  "  many  waters."  A  place 
of  many  small  streams.  This  circum- 
stance proves  nothing  for  or  against 
immersion. 

Ver.  24. — "  For  John  was  not  yet 
ca^t  into  prison."  "From  the  fir.st 
three  evangelists  one  would  naturally 
conclude  that  our  Lord's  ministry  only 
])egan  after  the  Baptist'simprisonment. 
But  here,  about  six  months  probably 
after  our  Lord  had  entered  on  His 
public  ministry,  we  find  the  Baptist 
still  at  his  work.  How  much  longer 
this  continued  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  but  probably  not  very 
long.  This  little  verse  is  useful  in 
harmonizing  the  Gospel  and  deter- 
mining the  probable  duration  of  our 
Lord's  ministry." — Brown. 

Ver.  25. — '^  Then  there  arose  (r.  v. 

THERE   AROSE   THEREFORE)  a  question, 

(r.  v.  questioning)  between  some  (r.  v. 
ON  THE  PART  OF)  of  John's  disciples 
and  the  Jews  about  purifying."  The 
different  baptizing  of  John  and  our 
Lord  so  near  together  naturally  led  to 
a  question  concerning  the  two.  John's 
disciples,  it  would  seem,  started  the 
inquiry :  they  were  perhaps  jealous 
of  the  waning  reputation  of  their 
master. 

Ver.  26. — "And  they  came  unto 
John,'andsaid  nntohim,  Rabbi, He  that 
was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  wlwm 
thou  barest  (r.  v.  hast  borne)  idtness, 
behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men 
come  to  Him."  " '  All  men.'<  TrdpTiQ  for 
oi  iroWol,  very  many.  By  an  hyper- 
bole usual  in  the  language  of  those 
•who  speak  under  the  influence  of 
passion  and  prejudice." — Bloomfield. 
The  spirit,  perhaps,  of  their  language 


is ;  "  He  whom  thou  didst  honour 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  when 
thou  didst  point  men  to  Him  as  the 
true  Messiah,  is  now  requiting  thy 
generosity  by  drawing  away  all  thy 
followers  ;  at  this  rate  thou  wilt  soon 
have  no  disciples  at  all." — Brown. 
Perhaps  they  thought  that  as  Jesus 
had  sought  baptism  of  John,  He  would 
become  John's  disciple,  but  instead  of 
this  He  had  arisen  as  a  rival. 

Ver.  27. — "  John  answered  and  said, 
A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it 
be  (r.  v.  HAVE  been)  given  him  from 
heaven."  "  It  is  not  from  man,  but 
from  heaven,  that  the  cleansing  repre- 
sented by  baptism  and  gift  of  the  Spirit 
must  come.  No  one  entrusted  with 
a  commission  must  exceed  his  com- 
mission:" 

Ver.  28. — "  Ye  yourselves  bear  me 
witness,  that  I  said,  lam  not  the  Clirist, 
but  that  I  am  sunt  before  Him."  Per- 
haps John  never  plainly  called  Jesus, 
Christ  or  the  Messiah,  but  his  language 
concerning  Him  always  implied  it. 

Ver.  29. — "  He  thai  hath  the  bride  is 
the  bridegroom  :  but  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heareth 
him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice :  this  my  joy  there- 
fore is  fulfilled."  "  The  subject  is  here 
illustrated  by  a  similitude  derived  from 
common  life  (as  in  Matt.  ix.  15  ;  Mark 
ii.  19),  in  which  the  Baptist  compares 
Christ  to  the  bridegroom  at  a  marriage 
feast,  and  himself  to  the  Trapdwn  <poc 
or  brideman,  i.  e.  a  friend  who  had 
been  employed  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage, and  had  acted  as  his  agent 
throughout  the  whole  affair.  The 
allusion  at  iaTtjKiljc  x^'P*'  ^'"  ''^•'  'P'^^U" 
TOW  vvfi^iov  is  variously  traced.  But 
the  words  are,  with  most  probability, 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  formal  interview,  previous  to  mar- 
riage, of  the  betrothed  pair,  who  were 
brought  together  by  the  bridemen  into 
a  private  apartment,  at  the  door  of 
which  they  were  themselves  stationed, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  any 
elevation  of  voice  on  the  part  of  the 
future  bridegroom  in  addressing  his 
intended  bride,  from  which,  and  from 
the  tone  of  it,  they  would  easily  infer 
his  satisfaction  at  the  choice  made  for 
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him  by  them,  and  feel  corresponding 
joy.  The  sense,  then,  may  be  thus 
expressed  ;  as  at  a  marriage  the  bride- 
groom is  the  principal  person,  and  his 
brideman  willingly  cedes  to  him  the 
preference,  and,  rejoicing  in  his  ac- 
ceptance, is  content  to  play  an  under 
part,  so  do  I  willingly  sustain  the 
part  of  an  humble  forerunner  of 
Christ." 

Ver.  30. — "  J3e  "must  increase,  but 
I  must  decrease."  " He  increase"  in 
labours,  in  authority,  in  disciples. 
'■'■Decrease :  tXaTrovaOai,  be  diminished. 
Noble  freedom  from  envy.  An  ad- 
monition to  His  disciples." 

Ver.  31. — "He  that  cometh  from 
above  is  above  all:  he  that  is  of  the 
earth  is  earthly  "  (r.  v.  of  the  earth). 
"  As  the  words  in  this  last  clause  are 
precisely  the  same,  they  had  better 
have  been  so  rendered  :  '  He  that  is  of 
the  earth  is  of  the  earth  ; '  although 
the  sense  is  correctly  given  by  one 
translator,  namely,  that  those  sprung 
of  the  earth,  even  though  Divinely 
commissioned,  bear  the  stamp  of  earth 
in  their  very  work ;  but  he  '  that 
cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all.' 
Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  He  must 
increase,  while  all  human  teachers 
must  decrease.  The  Master  cometh 
from  above — descending  from  His 
proper  element,  the  region  of  those 
heavenly  things  which  He  came  to 
reveal  ;  and  so,  although  mingling 
with  msn  and  things  on  the  earth.  He 
is  not  'of  the  eartli,'  either  in  person 
or  word.  The  servants,  on  the  con- 
trary, springing  from  earth,  are  of  the 
earth,  and  their  testimony,  even  though 
Divine  in  authority,  partakes  neces- 
sarily of  their  own  earthiness.  So 
strongly  did  the  Baptist  feel  this  con- 
trast that  the  last  clause  just  repeats 
the  first.  It  is  impossible  for  a  sliarper 
line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
Christ  and  all  human  teachers,  even 
when     Divinely    commissioned    and 


speaking  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." — Brown. 

Ver.  32. — "  And  tvhat  he  hath  seen 
and  heard,  that  he  testlfieth  (r.  v.  op 

THAT   HE  BEARETH  WITNESS)  ;   and  no 

man  receiveth  his  testimony"  (r.  v. 
witness).  Bengel  says  "  that  John  so 
ardently  desires  Christ  to  have  all,  that, 
what  the  disciples  call  '  all  men,'  ver. 
26,  he  calls  mosa,  '  no  man. '  " 

Ver.  33. — "  He  that  hath  received  his 
testimony  (r,  v.  wiTNi;ps)  hath  set  to 
his  seal  (r.  v.  to  this)  that  God  is  true." 
"  A  thing  is  sealed  in  common  life  for 
two  objects  :  either  to  render  it  in- 
accessible and  to  place  it  under  seal 
(Matt,  xxvii.  66),  or  to  confirm  it. 
And  thus  there  is  in  Scripture  a  double 
figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  seal- 
ing. On  the  latter  application  of  the 
seal,  which  alone  can  be  regarded  here, 
rest,  e.  g.,  the  following  passages  :  John 
vi.  27  ;  Rom.  ix.  11  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  2 
Cor.  i.  22  ;  Eph.  i.  13  ;  Rev.  vii.  2." 
— Hengstenberg. 

Ver.  34.—"  For  He  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God :  for 
God  (r.  v.  he)  gioeth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  Him."  Here  is  a  sharp 
line  drawn  between  Christ  and  all 
human  inspired  teachers.  The  inspir- 
ation of  the  one  is  limited,  that  of  the 
other  measureless. 

Ver.  35.— "TAe  Father  loveth  the 
8o7i,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  His 
hand."  Here  is  the  love  of  the  Highest 
Being,  for  the  highest  object,  con- 
ferring the  highest  gifts. 

Ver.  .36. — "  He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that 
believeth  (r.  v.  obeyeth)  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him."  These  two  clauses 
agree  with  our  Lord's  commission : 
"  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  ;  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.''" 
"  Wrath."  God's  wrath  agrees  with 
man's  in  nothing  but  repugnance  to 
often sive  objects. 


HOMILETICS. 

The  whole  paragraph  may  be  homiletically  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentation both  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  we  have  here  their  agreement  and  their  dissimilarity. 
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I. — THEIR  AGREEMENT. 

First :  Both  were  cleansing.  Christ  by  His  disciples  " baptized" 
John  also  "  was  baptizing."  *  The  application  of  water  in  both 
cases  was  but  a  symbol  of  spiritual  deaiising.  It  represents  two 
great  cardinal  truths:  (1.)  The  moral  uncleanness  of  men;  and 
(2.)  The  necessity  of  the  application  of  a  cleansing  element. 
Baptism  was  nothing  but  a  symbolic  act :  an  impressive  way  of 
striking  home  these  moral  truths  to  the  souls  of  the  masses. 

Secondly :  Both  were  Divine.  John  the  Baptist  was  Divinely 
commissioned;  and  Christ  in  a  higher  sense  was  "  sent  from  God." 
"  He  came  from  above." 

Thirdly :  Both  were  ministering  at  the  same  time.  While 
Christ's  disciples  were  baptizing,  John  was  also  baptizing  in  JEnon 
near  Salem ;  both  were  working  near  to  each  other  at  the  same 
time.  Their  two  ministries  were  like  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
sometimes  appear  in  the  horizon  at  the  same  time,  the  moon 
sinking  whilst  the  sun  is  rising.     We  have  here — 

II. — THEIR   DISSIMILARITY. 

John  was  inferior  to  Christ — 

First:  In  office.  (1.)  He  was  "not  the  Christ,"*  but  the  mere 
harbinger.  A  mere  messenger  preparing  the  way  for  the  king. 
(2.)  He  was  "  not  the  bridegroom,"  *  but  the  mere  friend ;  one  to 
promote  the  imion  and  to  honour  the  marriage.  Human  souls 
were  to  be  wedded  not  to  John,  but  to  Christ :  betrothed  to  Him. 
It  was  John's  work,  as  it  is  the  work  of  all  true  ministers,  to 
promote  the  wedding  of  souls  to  Christ.  He  was  inferior  to 
Christ — 

Secondly  :  In  influence.  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  maist  de- 
crease." *  As  the  star  is  lost  when  the  sun  rises,  John's  ministry 
was  to  be  buried  in  the  splendour  of  Christ's.  He  was  inferior 
to  Christ— 

Thirdly;  In  origin.  "He  that  comcth,"  &c.  John,  like  all 
men,  was  born  of  the  flesh,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  man. 
Christ  came  from  heaven.  He  pre-existed.  He  was  above  all  in 
nature  and  in  rank.     John  was  inferior  to  Christ — 

Fourthly  :  In  truthfulness.  "  What  He  hath  seen  and  hcard^  that 
He  testijicth.  He  that  hath  received  his  testimony  hath  set  to  his 
seal  that  God  is  tme."  He  spoke  absolute  truth,  truth  so  congruous 
with  the  reason,  moral  sense,  and  the  conscious  necessities  of  the 
soul,  that  it  was  felt  at  once  to  be  true.  The  inward  consciousness 
of  the  recipient  would  seal  its  truthfulness.  John  could  not  speak 
so.     He  was  inferior  to  Christ — 

Fifthly  :  In  inspiration.  "  For  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh 
*  See  Germs,  pp.  79,  81,  82. 
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tlie,  toords  of  God :  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  hy  measure  unto  Him!' 
There  is  no  limit  either  to  the  amount  of  His  inspiration  or  to 
His  power  of  imparting  it.     John  was  inferior  to  Christ — 

Sixthly :  In  relationship,  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son."  He 
is  the  Son  of  God.  His  relation  to  the  Infinite  is  unique.  We 
are  all  His  offspring,  but  none  His  Son  in  the  sense  Christ  was. 
John  was  inferior  to  Christ — 

Seventhly :  In  authority.  "  Hath  given  all  things  into  His 
hand."  Christ  is  invested  with  universal  dominion.  John  was 
inferior  to  Christ — 

Eighthly :  In  character.  "  He  that  helicveth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life :  and  he  that  helieveth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  ; 
tut  the  ivrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  *  "  The  wrath  of  God  !  "  Who 
shall  explain  this  ?  Who  shall  sound  the  abysses  of  its  meaning  ? 
It  is  higher  than  heaven  and  deeper  than  hell.  The  language 
accords  with  other  passages :  see  Psalms  ii.  12 ;  Rom  i.  18 ;  ii.  8,  9  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  8;  Rev.  vi.  15,  &c.,  &c.  His  character  is  the  one  great 
object  of  soul-saving  faith :  John's  character  was  not.  Faith  on 
Him  determines  the  destiny  of  souls. 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  X. 

SPIRITUAL   CLEANSING. 

"After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  His  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judaea  ;  and 
there  He  tarried  with  them,  and  baptized.  And  John  also  was  baptizing 
in.  ^non  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there  :  and  thi-y 
came,  and  were  baptized.  For  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison." — 
iii.  22—24. 

These  words  present  to  us  spiritual  eleansing  in  two  aspects  : — 

I. — AS   THE   GREAT   WANT   OF   MANKIND. 

Christ  and  John  were  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  baptizing,  and 
that  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  importance  of  spiritual  cleansing. 
The  "  washing  of  regeneration "  is  the  great  need  of  men ;  the 
most  comprehensive  prayer  a  man  can  utter  is,  "Wash  me 
thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin." 
Without  this  cleansing  there  is — 

First :  No  spiritual  vision.  Moral  defilement  is  such  a  dense 
atmosphere  around  the  soul,  that  it  shuts  out  the  sunbeam,  and 
obstructs  all  true  spiritual  vision.    Without  this  cleansing  there  is — 

Secondly  :  No  spiritual  health.  Moral  uncleanness  is  injurious 
to  soul  health.  As  sanatorial  measures  are  necessary  to  physical 
health,  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
soul.     Without  this  cleansing  there  is — 

*  See  Homily  on  these  words  at  end  of  volume. 
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Thirdly :  No  holy  fellowship.  "  Without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord."  All  unclean  spirits  are  excluded  from  the  kingdom 
of  purity  and  bliss.     Spiritual  cleansing  is  presented  here — 

II. — AS  THE  GRAND   MISSION   OF  THE  TRUE   MINISTRY. 

Christ  and  John  were  now  engaged  in  this  work.  What  does 
this  work  require  ? 

First :  The  inculcation  of  spiritual  truth.  Men  must  believe  at 
least  two  things :  in  the  necessity  of  cleansing,  and  in  the  avail- 
ableness  of  the  cleansing  element. 

Secondly :  The  inculcation  of  these  truths  often  requires  the 
use  of  symbols.  Christ  and  John  now  employed  the  symbol 
of  baptism. 

No.  XI. 

RELIGIOUS   DISPUTES. 

"^'icn  ttere  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews 
ji'oout  puril'ying.  And  they  came  unto  John,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi, 
He  th  \  yas  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness, 
hehold,  lu'e  same  baptizetli,  and  all  men  come  to  Him." — iii.  25,  26. 

These  words  suggest  four  things  concerning  religious  disputes  : — 

I. — THEY  ARE  FREQUENTLY  ABOUT  MATTERS  OF  COMPARATIVELY 
TRIFLING  MOMENT. 
It  was  now  about  purifying — mere  ceremonial.  The  controversies 
in  the  Church  have  generally  been  of  this  order,  about  immersions 
and  sprinklings,  priestly  costumes  and  attitudes,  &c.  How  much 
controversy  there  has  been  on  the  question  of  dipping  and  sprink- 
ling !     Another  thing  suggested  concerning  religious  disputes  is — 

II. — THEY   ARE   OFTEN   INSTIGATED   BY   AN    INFERIOR   GRADE 
OF    RELIGIONISTS. 

"  There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  Johns  disciples  and  the 
Jews."  Not  between  Christ's  disciples.  So  it  is  ever,  the  lower 
the  grade  of  intelligence  and  spiritual  sympathy,  the  more  ready 
generally  for  disputation.  The  highest  order  of  saints  in  all  ages 
have  ever  avoided  controversy,  and  shunned  sects.  Another  thing 
suggested  concerning  religious  disputes  is — 

III. — THEY   ARE   OFTEN   TO   BE  TRACED   TO   SECTARIAN   JEALOUSY. 

John's  disciples  were  attached  to  their  master,  and  were  envious 
of  what  they  considered  to  be  a  rivaliy,  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
Another  thing  suggested  concerning  religious  disputes  is — 

IV. — THEY   ARE   OFTEN   ASSOCIATED   WITH   EXAGGERATION. 

"  The  same  haptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  Him."  A  very  false 
statement.     At  this  time  Christ's  followers  were  very  few.     The 
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curse  of  British  Christianity  is  the  existence  of  men  in  it  who  have 
the  spirit  of  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews. 


No.  XII. 

TRUE    MINISTERIAL    SUCCESS. 

"  John  answered  and  said,  A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  be  given  him 
from  heaven.  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not  the 
Christ,  but  that  I  am  sent  before  Him." — iii.  27,  28. 

The  words  suggest  two  things  concerning  true  ministerial 
success : — 

I. — IT  IS  FROM  GOD  AND  NOT  FROM  MAN. 

"  A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  he  given  him  from  heaven!' 
Men  make  sad  mistakes  about  ministerial  success,  as  John's 
disciples  did  now.  Crowds,  excitement,  noise,  physical  bustle, 
these,  to  many,  are  regarded  as  the  criteria  of  ministerial  use^iiJ- 
ness;  but  they  are  false,  utterly  false.  Growth  in  spin  i  al 
intelligence,  in  holy  sympathy,  in  assimilation  to  God  iisre  i.  no 
usefulness  apart  from  these,  and  these  are  ever  from  God,  and  not 
from  man.  "A  man  can  receive  nothing"  of  these  as  a  mere  result 
of  his  own  labour.  "  Paul  plants,  ApoUos  waters,  but  God  gives  the 
increase."     Concerning  true  ministerial  success — 

II. — IT   SHOULD   BE   REJOICED   IN,  AND   NOT   ENVIED. 

This  seems  the  noble  spirit  of  John's  words.  The  minister  who 
is  really  useful,  whether  he  belong  to  "  Our  Church  "  or  not,  should 
have  our  strongest  sympathy  and  best  wishes ;  we  should  rejoice 
in  his  efforts,  for  he  receives  "  notJting,  except  it  he  given  him  from 
heaven"  and  everything  from  heaven  is  a  blessing  to  the  race. 


No.  XIII. 

CHRIST'S   UNION   TO   THE   RACE. 

"  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  :  but  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
which  standetu  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice  :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  i'ultilled." — iii.  29. 

Learn  from  this  highly  figurative  language — 
I. — WHAT  Christ's  relation  to  all  souls  should  be. 

It  is  that  of  a  "  hriclegroom."   A  relation  this  implying  three  things. 
First :  Mutual  affection. 
Secondly  :  Agreement  of  sympathy. 

Thirdly :  Identity  of  interests.     As  husband  and  wife,  all  souls 
and  Christ  should  be  one.     Learn — 

II  — WHAT  all  ministers'   RELATION   TO   CHRIST   SHOULD   BE. 

"  Friend  of  the  hridegroom."    Their  work  should  be  to  make  such 
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a  representation  of  His  unspeakable  loveliness,  supernal  virtues, 
and  matchless  merits  as  to  win  for  Him  the  love  of  all  human  souls. 


No.  XIV. 
A  SIGNIFICANT  PREDICTION. 
"  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." — iii.  30. 
Here  is — 

I, — A  PREDICTION   THAT   HAS  BEEN   FULFILLED. 

Christ  has  increased,  and  John  has  decreased.  How  ?  Not 
personally.  Christ  could  never  become  greater  in  person,  whilst  the 
personality  of  John  has  perhaps  been  advancing  in  intelligence  and 
moral  nobility  ever  since.  But  infiucntially .  John's  influence  has 
not  waned,  for  he  is  more  known  and  respected  on  this  earth  and 
in  the  universe  now  than  he  has  ever  been ;  but  still  his  influence 
sinc3  he  spoke  these  words,  as  compared  with  the  influence  of 
Christ,  has  been  on  the  decrease.  His  influence,  perhaps,  then 
was  greater  than  Christ's :  the  tide,  however,  has  long  since 
turned.     His  is  a  lake,  Christ's  an  ocean.     Here  is — 

II. — A   PREDICTION   THAT   WILL   BE   FULFILLED   IN   RELATION 
TO   ALL    HUMAN    THINGS    AND   CHRIST. 

First :  In  relation  to  all  religious  systems.  All  the  religious 
systems  on  this  earth  must  decrease,  while  Christ's  thoughts  will 
grow  and  spread. 

Secondly :  In  relation  to  all  worldly  principles.  The  maxims 
that  ever  have  and  still  govern  the  world,  must  gradually  give  way 
to  the  glorious  principles  of  Christ. 

Thirdly :  In  relation  to  all  human  authorities.  "  The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  will  become  the  kinirdoms  of  our  God  and  His  Christ." 


No.  XV. 
THE   HIGHEST   LOVE. 
"  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  His  hand." — iii.  35. 
Here  is — 

I. — LOVE   IN   THE   HIGHEST   BEING. 

"  The' Father  loveth."  The  Infinite  is  not  mere  intellect.  He  has 
heart,  and  His  heart  is  love.  His  love  explains  the  existence,  the 
beauty,  and  the  hlcssedness  of  the  universe.     Here  is — 

II. —  LOVE   SET   ON   THE   HIGHEST   OBJECT. 

"  The  Son."  Next  to  Himself  the  holiest  and  the  greatest  Being 
in  the  universe.  It  is  the  love  of  infinite  complaisance  and  delight. 
Here  is — 
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III. — LOVE   CONFERRING   THE   HIGHEST   GOOD. 

"  Hath  given  all  things  into  His  hand."  "  All  things  are  delivered 
to  Me  of  My  Father."  It  means  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Divine  kingdom. 


No.  XX. 

man's    hostility   to   CHRIST. 

{John's  imprisonment  mid  Jestis'  departure  into  Galilee.— Matt.  iv.  12  ;  Mark 
i.  14  ;  vi.  17—20  ;  Luke  iii.  19,  20  ;  iv.  14  ;  and  John  iv.  1—3.) 

"When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  (r.  v.  was  making  and  baptizing)  more  disciples 
than  John,  (though  Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His  disciples,)  He 
left  Judaea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.  And  He  must  needs  go 
(r.  v.  pass)  through  Samaria.  Then  cometh  He  to  a  city  of  Samaria, 
which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph.  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus  therefore,  being 
wearied  with  His  journey,  sat  thus  on  (r.  v.  by)  the  well :  and  it  was 
about  the  sixth  hour." — iv.  1 — 6. 

Ver.  4. — "And  He  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria."  "Needs"  as  a 
matter  of  convenience ;  it  was  the 
shortestand  mostdirectroad.  "Needs" 
as  a  matter  of  usefulness— there  were 
souls  in  Samaria  ripe  for  His  influ- 
ence. 

Ver.  5. — "  Tlhcn  cometh  He  to  a  city 
of  Samaria,  tvhich  is  called  SychMr." 
"  Sychar,"  or  Shechem,  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Canaan. 
The  change  to  Sychar  was  made  by 
the  Jews  to  stigmatize  the  vices  of 
the  place,  which  were  drunkenness, 
lying,  and  idolatry.  Its  more  modern 
name  is  Neapolis.  It  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

Shechem  is  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  patri- 
archal times.  (Gen.  xxxiii.,xlix. ;  Josh. 
xxiv.  1—32  ;  Judges  ix.  46—49,  &c.) 
It  belonged  to  Ephraim.  At  Shechem 
thetribesassembled  to  make  Relioboam 
king :  and  here,  too,  the  tribe^■  rebelled. 
Shechem  was  a  city  of  refuge.  It  is 
situated  between  Mount  Ebal  on  the 
north,  and  Gerizim  on  the  south, 
about  thirty-four  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  modern  town,  which  has 
a  population  of  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  has  many  fine  bazaars,  and 
two  long  streets  running  parallel  with 
the  valley.  The  surrounding  scenery 
G   2 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  1. — 
"  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how 
the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than 
John."  "  The  ovv  forms  the  connection 
with  the  preceding  narrative,  the 
central  fact  of  which  was,  that  Jesus 
had,  during  His  stay  in  the  land  of 
Judaea,  a  greater  following  than  John." 
— He)  igstenberg. 

Ver.  2. — "  Tliovgh  Jesus  Himself 
baptized  not,  btd  His  disciples."  Bap- 
tism is  of  such  inferior  moment,  that 
the  Heavenly  Teacher  leaves  it  to  His 
disciples.  They  baptize  with  water, 
He  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  3.  — "  He  left  Judcea,  and  de- 
parted again  into  Galilee."  Tlie jealousy 
which  He  perceived  rising  in  the 
Pharisees  at  His  success,  caused  Him 
to  withdraw  from  Judaea  into  Galilee. 
Matthew  states  (chap.  iv.  12 — 17), 
that  when  our  Lord  heard  that  John 
the  Baptist  was  imprisoned.  He  de- 
parted into  Galilee.  John's  popularity 
was  perhaps  the  great  cause  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  as  Christ's  exceeded 
his,  their  indignation  was  waxing  hot. 
He  had  been  in  Judaea  from  the  time 
of  His  first  Passover,  about  eight 
months :  during  those  eight  months 
we  may  rest  assured  He  was  most 
actively  employed  in  carrying  out  His 
heavenly  mission. 
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is  grnnd  and  imposing.     Mahommed  Manndrell   visited   it,  it  had   fifteen 

called   it  the    Paradise  of   the    Holy  feet  of  w.iter.     "  It  is  a  mile  and  a 

Land.     "  Near  to  the  parcel  of  qrotmd  half  from  Nablous,  the  ancient  Sychar, 

that  Jacob  gave   to  his  son  Joseph."  and  was  lately  bought  by  Russia,  for 

From  Gtn.  xxxiii.  18,  we  find  that  a   site   for  a   Greek    Church." — Van 

Jacob  boui,'ht  a  field  near  Shechem  ;  Doren.    "  Jcsiis  therefore,  beivg  wearied 

and  from  Joshua  xxiv.  32,  we  find  that  loith  His  joiirney,  sat  thvs  on  the  well : 

Joseph  was  buried  in  tliat  very  field,  and    it   was   about   the    sixth    hour." 

and  it  is  said  it  became  the  inheritance  About  twelve  at  noon.     Some   have 

of  the  children  of  Joseph.  said  this  is  one  of  the  most  human  of 

Ver.   6. — ^^  Now   Jacob's  well   was  all  the  scenes  in  our  Lord's  history. 

there."     The  well  in  its  present  con-  Here  He  is  a  wearied  traveller,  seated 

dition  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  the  old  patriarchal  stone  under  the 

one   hundred   and   five   deep  ;    when  scorching  rays  of  noon. 


HO^IILETICS. 

We  may  regard  this  passage  as  illustrating  mans  hostility  to 
Christ.     Three  facts  are  suggested. 

I. — man's   hostility  to   CHRIST   ESCAPES   NOT   HIS   NOTICE. 

"  mien  therefore  the  Lord  kneio  hoio  the  Pharisees"  &c.  He 
"hiew"  the  malign  feelings  that  were  beginning  to  burn  in  their 
hearts  towards  Him  in  consequence  of  His  great  spiritual  influence. 
Perhaps  they  souglit  to  conceal  their  rising  indignation  until  they 
should  organize  it  into  a  plan  to  effect  His  ruin ;  but  His  eye 
peered  into  their  hearts,  and  He  saw  the  rising  wrath.  "  The 
Lord  kneiv."  How  ?  By  testimony  ?  It  is  probable  that  His 
disciples  would  tell  Him  what  they  had  heard  of  the  malign 
passions  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mission.  How  ? 
By  His  oiun  olservation  ?  Did  He  learn  it  by  the  flash  of  the  eye, 
the  frown  of  the  countenance,  or  the  tone  of  the  voice  ?  It  is  by 
testimony  and  observation  that  we  learn  the  state  of  men's  minds 
around  us ;  but  Christ  knew  the  Pharisee  mind  in  another  and  a 
higher  way,  viz.  intuition.  All  souls  are  naked  to  His  eye.  He 
knows  what  is  in  men,  "  He  understands  their  thoughts  afar  off." 
"  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
man :  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man."  His  thorough  know- 
ledge of  souls  is  a  truth  which,  like  the  pillar  of  old,  has  two  sides, 
one  terribly  dark,  the  other  cheeringly  luminous.  (1.)  It  is  dark 
to  the  hypocrite.  The  hypocrite  endeavouring  to  appear  what  he 
is  not  is  labouring  to  do  the  impossible,  and  impiously  insulting 
the  Omniscience  of  Heaven.  (2.)  It  is  luminous  to  the  genuine. 
The  man  of  sincerity  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  at  other 
times  misrepresented  by  his  contemporaries,  and  often  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  virtuous  elements  within 
him.  His  Master  knows  all,  and  credits  him  with  all  the  goodness 
he  has  within  him  : 
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"  Distance  dissolves  before  His  ray, 
And  darkness  kindles  into  day." 

Another  fact  suggested  is — 

II. — man's   hostility  to  CHRIST   DEPRIVES   HIM  OF  HIS  PRESENCE. 

"  He,  left  Judcea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee."  He  leaves  them 
not  from /mr.  His  courage  Avas  invincible;  neither  the  rage  of 
earth  and  hell  combined  could  strike  terror  into  Him  Whose  breath 
was  the  life  of  the  universe.  Not  in  anger;  but  rather  in  sadness 
and  compassion.  He  leaves  them  because  their  state  of  mind  was 
highly  unfavourable  to  His  spiritual  influence.  His  mission  was  a 
moral  one.  It  was  to  be  wrought  out,  not  by  force  or  coercion, 
but  by  the  spiritual  influences  of  truth  and  love.  They  were  at 
present  highly  unsusceptible  to  such  influences,  and  His  ministry 
amongst  them  would  be  a  waste  of  labour.  "He  left  Judma!' 
What  a  loss !  A  greater  loss  than  if  some  terrible  calamity  had 
stripped  them  of  all  their  worldly  possessions ;  yes,  than  if  the  sun 
had  left  their  heavens  for  ever.  What  service  He  could  have 
rendered,  had  He  stayed  and  laboured  amongst  them,  and  had 
their  hearts  been  open  to  His  influence  !  He  could  have  given 
them  the  "  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  and  honours  and 
joys  as  lasting  as  eternity. 

Thus  it  will  ever  be ;  hostility  to  Christ  will  deprive  men  of  His 
blessed  services.  Those  who  continue  to  repel  Him  He  will  leave 
sooner  or  later.  He  will  turn  from  them  for  ever.  Christ  will  not 
continue  long  with  His  enemies.  Kind  Heaven  forbid  that  He 
should  ever  forsake  us  ! 

Another  fact  suo^oested  is — 

III. — man's   HOSTILITY   TO   CHRIST   DEPRIVES   MAN  OF   HIS 
MINISTRIES. 

"  Departed  again  into  Galilee!'  Their  opposition  did  not  cool 
the  ardour  of  His  zeal  or  weaken  His  determination  to  work  out 
His  mission.  He  leaves  them  and  turns  to  Samaria  and  to  Galilee. 
If  they  would  not  receive  the  blessings  He  offered,  others  might 
and  would.  Though  the  sun  sinks  from  our  horizon,  he  breaks  on 
another  hemisphere  ;  and  though  Christ  leaves  Judaea,  He  ministers 
elsewhere.  The  wickedness  of  Judsea  brought  the  highest  good 
to  Samaria  and  to  Galilee.  The  worst  of  men,  and  the  worst  of 
devils  too,  contrary  to  their  spirit  and  determination,  often  do  good 
to  others  and  to  the  universe  at  large.  What  service  did  Christ 
render  to  Samaria  ?     We  shall  find  it  as  we  proceed. 
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No.  XXI. 

CHRIST   AND   THE  WOMAN    OF   SAMARIA.      THE   TRUE   WAY   OF 
RECLAIMING   THE   MORALLY   DEGRADED. 

{Our  LonVs  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.     Many  of  the  Samaritans 
believe  on  Him. — John  iv.  4 — 42.) 

"  There  cometh  a  •woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  :  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Give 
Me  to  drink,"  &c.— iv.  7—26. 

EXEGETICAL   REMARKS. — Ver.    7. — 

"  A  woman  of  Samaria."  This  woman 
did  not  come  from  the  city  of  Samaria, 
but  from  Sychar,  an  adjacent  town. 
"  To  draw  water."  In  the  East  it  was, 
and  still  is,  customary  for  women  to 
carry  water.  Christianity  ameliorates 
the  condition  of  women.  "  Give  Me 
to  drink."  It  was  high  noon,  the  sun 
was  pouring  down  his  scorching  beams, 
and  the  Holy  One  was  thirsty.  It  is 
a  remark  of  Emerson,  in  his  Letters 
from  the  Egean,  that  "  to  him  who  has 
never  panted  beneath  the  burning  sun 
of  Asia,  or  trod  its  scorched  and  glow- 
ing soil,  whose  eye  has  never  turned 
upon  its  cloudless  skies,  or  shot  wist- 
fully along  its  parched  and  endless 
deserts,  the  frequent  mention  of  water 
and  its  important  uses  in  the  Bible 
can  come  with  but  little  weight ;  and 
he  alone  who  has  toiled  through  the 
privations  of  India,  or  writhed  beneath 
the  withering  sunbeams  of  the  East, 
can  enjoy  in  their  full  richness  and 
luxury  the  sublime  allusions  of  the 
Scriptures." 

Ver.  8. — "  His  disciples  were  gone 
away  unto  the  city  to  tbuy  meat  "  (r. 
V.  food).  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned probably  to  show  how  He  came 
to  ask  water  of  her,  a  woman,  as  His 
disciples  were  not  present.  The  city 
unto  which  the  disciples  were  gone 
was  Sychar,  about  half  an  hour's  dis- 
tance from  the  well. 

Ver.  9. — "  Then  saith  the  imman  of 
Samaria  unto  Him,  How  is  it  that  thou, 
being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  lohich 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the  Jews 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans." 
A  Jew  was  not  accustomed  to  ask  a 
favour  of  a  Samaritan,  neither  would 
he  eat  or  drink  with  one  of  that  naticm. 
The  reason  of  this,  probably,  was  that 
the    Samaritans    were    not    genuine 


Israelites  :  they  were  a  mixed  race. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24—41.)  Then,  too, 
they  rejected  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  except  the  Pentateuch  ; 
also  they  opposed  the  building  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  (Nehemiah 
ii.  19  ;  V.  1—2  ;  vi.)  They  built  a 
rival  temple,  too,  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  12.)  The  enmity  between 
these  people  is  an  illustration  of  a 
general  principle,  that  the  nearer  re- 
ligious parties  approach  each  other  in 
belief  and  worship  the  more  bitter  are 
their  animosities. 

Ver.  10. — ^^  Jesiis  answered  and  said 
unto  her,  If  thou  kneioest  the  gift  of 
God."  Or  better:  "The  favour  of 
God  in  granting  such  an  opportunity." 
"  Wlio  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  Me 
to  drink."  Herein  He  intimates  that 
He  \Aas  no  common  Jew,  and  that  if 
she  knew  who  He  was  she  would  feel 
the  obligation  to  be  on  her  side  and 
not  on  His.  "  Tliou  wouldest  have  asked 
of  Him,  and  He  icould  have  given  thee 
living  water."  That  is,  fresh  running 
water.  The  Heavenly  Teacher,  with 
His  wonted  aptitude  for  drawing  illus- 
trations from  objects  around  Him, 
here  turns  the  conversation  into  a 
spiritual  channel,  and  under  the  figure 
of  living  water  reveals  the  spiritual 
blessings  He  came  to  communicate. 

Ver.  11. — "The  woman  saith  unto 
Him,  Sir,  Tliou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
with,  and  the  well  is  deep."  Travel- 
lers in  the  East  are  wont  to  carry 
bottles  or  buckets  which,  with  cords, 
they  let  down  into  the  well  in  order 
to  get  at  the  water  they  require.  As 
yet  she  had  not  caught  His  spiritual 
meaning  ;  slie  was  in  the  realm  of 
earthly  ideas,  and  thought  only  of 
material  water,  and  the  method  of 
drawing  it. 

Ver.  12. — "Art  Tliou  greater  than 
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our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well, 
and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his 
children,  and  his  cattle  ?  "  Samaritan 
and  Jew  were  one  in  their  respect  for 
theraemory  of  the  illustrious  patriarch. 
Who  canst  Thou  be  to  talk  of  giving 
me  living  water?  It  would  seem  as 
if  an  impression  by  this  time  was 
coming  over  her  that  she  was  talking 
to  no  ordinary  personage. 

Ver.  13. — ^^  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  her,  Wliosoever  (r.  v.  evert  one 
that)  drinketh  of  this  water  shall 
thirst  again."  Our  Lord  proceeds  to 
intensify  the  woman's  inquisitiveness, 
and  points  to  a  sublimer  element  than 
lay  down  in  the  well.  He  does  not 
say  He  is  greater  than  Jacob,  but 
suggests  that  He  has  better  water  to 
give  than  that  which  was  in  Jacob's 
well. 

Ver.  14. — "  Wliosoever  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
never  thirst."  Here  is  water,  a  water 
that  allays  thirst  for  ever — "  shall 
never  thirst;"  water  that  is  in  a  man. 
Not,  like  the  water  in  Jacob's  well, 
outside  of  him,  but  water  that  springs 
in  him,  the  water  of  everlasting  life. 
Jesus  opens  in  the  soul  a  never-failing 
spring  of  improvement  and  happiness. 

Ver.  15. — "  Sir,  give  me  this  water, 
that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither 
(r.  v.  all  the  way)  to  draw."  She 
has  not  yet  extricated  herself  from 
earthly  ideas,  and  risen  to  the  meaning 
of  Christ. 

Ver.  16. — "Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
Go,  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither. ^^ 
This  is  His  first  step  in  granting  her 
request — viz.  an  effort  to  convince  her 
of  her  sin.  He  now  strikes  a  deep 
chord  in  her  nature,  a  chord  that 
would  ring  out  in  her  soul  her  past 
ungodly  history. 

Ver.  17. — "  The  woman  answered 
and  said,  I  have  no  husband."  This 
was  no  new  information  to  Christ ; 
He  knew  it,  He  had  read  her  heart : 
all  the  pages  in  the  volume  of  her  past 
life  were  open  to  Him. 

Ver.  18. — "  Jesus  said  unto  her,  TJiou 
hast  well  said  (r.  v.  saidst  well),  I 
have  no  husband :  for  thou  hast  liad 
five  husbands;  and  he  whom  thou  now 
hast  is  not  thy  husbaiid  :  in  that  saidst 


thou  (r.  v.  this  hast  thou  said) 
truly."  Christ  recognizes  that  the 
five  men  with  whom  she  had  previ- 
ously lived  were,  in  a  legal  sense,  her 
husbands,  but  the  man  with  whom 
she  was  now  living  was  in  unlawful 
association  with  her. 

Ver.  19. — "  The  woman  saith  unto 
Him,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  Thou  art  a 
prophet.'"  All  trifling  on  her  part  was 
over  ;  Christ  had  struck  home  to  her 
conscience,  and  she  saw  in  Him  a 
prophet,  a  Divine  Teacher. 

Ver.  20. — "  Our  fathers  worshipped 
in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship."  Unwilling  to  dwell  upon 
the  sin  with  which  her  conscience  now 
stung  her,  she  turns  to  another  subject, 
the  question  of  worship.  She  broaches 
the  great  question  which  had  been  in 
dispute  between  the  two  nations  for 
centuries.  "  This  mountain,"  that  is, 
Gerizim. 

Ver.  21. — "Jesus  saith  unto  her. 
Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mou7itain, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
Father."  Here  is  an  utterance  of 
solemn  earnestness.  The  worship  of 
the  Father  was  not  to  be  circumscribed 
to  any  locality. 

Ver.  22. — "  Ye  worship  ye  (r.  v. 
THAT  which  ye)  know  not  what." 
That  is,  ye  Samaritans.  You  are 
ignorant  of  true  worship  !  You  have 
only  accepted  a  part  of  the  Divine 
revelation — the  Pentateuch,  and  you 
have  rejected  the  further  disclosures 
of  God  by  the  prophets.  "  We  know 
what  we  worship  "  (r.  v.  we  worship 
THAT  which  we  know).  Here  He 
speaks  of  Himself  as  a  Jew.  "For 
salvation  is  of  (r.  v.  from)  the  Jews." 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  originated, 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  prophets  had 
spoken  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Messiah 
had  risen  from  the  Jews. 

Ver.  23. — "  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is.'''  A  new  period  in  the  history 
of  worship  has  come,  nay,  it  has 
dawned,  and  now  is.  Worship  has 
no  more  to  do  with  special  places, 
persons,  or  periods.  It  is  rather  a 
spiritual  state  than  a  particular  ser- 
vice, a  life  than  a  performance.     "  In 
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spirit."     As  distinguished  from  form.  explanatory  words  thrown  in  by  the 

"/h   ti-uth."     As  distinguished   from  Evangelist  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers, 

unreality.      "For  the  Father  seeketh  "He  will  tell  (r.  v.  declare  unto) 

smh    to   worship   Him"    (r.   v.    for  iis    all    things."      She   regarded    the 

SUCH  DOES  THE  FATHER  SEEK  TO  BE  coming  Messiah  not  as  a  political  con- 

His    woRSHiprEiis).      The   Fatlier  is  queror,  but  as  a  Divine  Teacher  who 

at  once  the  Object  and   Claimant  of  would   "tell   us  all   things."      "All 

worship.  things  "  pertaining  to  the  great  ques- 

Ver.  24. — "  God  is  a  Spirit."     Or  tion  of  worship, 
rather,  God  is  Spirit.     The  reference  Ver.  26.—  "  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I 

is  not  to  His  personality,  but  rather  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He."     This 

to  His  essence.  is  the  tirst  declaration  that  our  Lord 

Ver.  25. — "  The  woman  saith  unto  made  of   His  Messiahship.     It  is  re- 

Him,  I  know  that  Messias  cometh."  markable  that  He  should  have  first 

The  Samaritans  as  well  as  the  Jews  made  this  announcement  to  a  woman, 

looked    for  a   coming    deliverer  —  a  and   to   a  Samaritan.      But  here   in 

Messiah.      This  woman   participated  solitude,  and  alone.  He  could  do  it 

in  the  general  e.xpectation.     "  Which  without    the    fear    of    any  seditious 

is  called  Christ."     These  are  probably  movement. 

HOMILETICS. 

Our  subject  is  the  True  way  of  reclaiming  the  mm^ally  degraded- 
How  to  reach  the  masses  so  as  to  interest  them  in  spiritual  and 
eternal  reaUties,  is  a  question  that  presses  on  all  earne.st  hearts, 
and  agitates  more  or  less  most  Christian  Churches.  Many  methods 
^re  adopted,  some  unpliilosophic,  and  some  even  immoral  and 
degrading.  The  toiling  millions  of  this  country  are  confessedly 
outside  of  all  churches,  and  for  the  most  part  out  of  sympathy 
with  those  things  which  are  essential  to  spiritual  culture  and 
everlasting  peace.  Scheme  after  scheme  is  propounded  in  order 
to  reach  them,  and  bring  these  wandering  sheep  into  the  fold. 
Theatres  are  open  for  religious  services,  tales  are  introduced 
into  religious  journals  in  order  to  make  (as  is  unwisely  hoped) 
spiritual  truth  more  palatable;  ministers  deliver  secular  lectures 
to  the  workins:  classes,  and  exliaust  their  wit  and  their  humour  to 
make  them  interesting  and  attractive.  In  some  cases,  amongst 
the  smaller  brained  and  the  more  mawkish  hearted  of  the  religious 
■world,  efforts  are  adopted  so  ineffably  silly  as  only  to  awaken  the 
disgust  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  working  classes.  Even  the 
pulpit  itself  in  some  cases  has  been  employed  as  the  organ  of 
miserable  clap-trap,  coarse  humour,  and  silly  jest.  We  may, 
perhaps,  get  at  the  true  method  by  marking  the  way  by  which 
Christ  reached  this  poor,  degraded  woman  of  Samaria. 

I. — HE  APPROACHES   HER   ON   THE    BROAD   GROUND   OF   HUMANITY. 

He  did  not  speak  to  her  as  one  of  the  lower  classes,  nor  as  a 
religious  sceptic  or  schismatic,  but  He  speaks  to  her  simply  as  a 
woman :  one  inheriting  human  nature  with  all  its  wondrous  relations, 
great  possibilities,  and  deep  spiritual  needs.    Mark  here  two  things  : 
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First :  He  asks  a  favour  of  her,  and  thus  assures  her  that 
He  does  not  despise  her  on  the  ground  of  her  poverty.  "Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Give  Me  to  drink."  It  has  been  said  that  few 
things  so  touch  the  degraded  and  despised  as  asking  a  favour  at 
their  hands.  The  best  way  to  interest  a  poor  man  is  not  by 
conferring  on  him  a  favour,  but  by  asking  him  to  bestow  one. 
If  a  man  in  the  most  elevated  station  of  life  would  touch  my 
heart  and  win  my  sympathies,  he  would  do  it  more  effectually  by 
condescending  to  ask  me  a  service  than  in  generously  bestowing 
one.  His  gift  to  me  would  leave  me  feeling  the  distance  still 
between  us,  but  my  gift  to  him,  if  he  entered  my  humble  cottage 
and  sought  it  at  my  hands,  would  make  me  feel  that  he  stood  with 
me  on  the  common  level  of  our  nature.  You  honour  a  man  a  great 
deal  more  by  receiving  his  favours  than  in  conferring  upon  him 
your  own.  You  feel  often  humbled  in  the  reception  of  a  gift,  but 
always  exalted  in  the  bestowment  of  one.  Modern  churches  reverse 
this  order,  and  degrade  the  poor  by  pressing  on  them  their  gifts. 

Secondly :  He  asks  a  favour  of  her,  though  a  Samaritan,  and 
thus  assures  her  He  does  not  despise  her  on  the  ground  of 
her  sect.  He  had  none  of  the  narrow  prejudices  or  sectarian 
feelings  of  the  Jew  who  despised  the  Samaritan.  The  idea  of  her 
sect  was  lost  in  the  grand  idea  of  her  humanity.  Herein  we  should 
imitate  Christ ;  we  should  not  speak  to  men  as  poor ;  address  them 
as  the  lower  classes,  and  with  gifts  try  to  buy  them  over;  nor 
speak  to  them  as  religious  errorists.  Catholics,  Churchmen,  or 
Dissenters,  but  deal  with  them  as  men :  having  nothing  to  do  with 
their  secular  or  religious  distinctions.  Another  thing  observable, 
and  commanding  our  attention,  in  His  method  is — 

II. — HE   ADDEESSED   HER  PERSONALLY  WHEN  SHE  WAS  ALONE. 

"  His  disciples  were  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat."  *  There 
is  something  sublimely  affecting  in  the  sight  of  the  great  Maker  and 
Master  of  the  race  speaking  to  one  lonely  soul.  Christ  for  some 
time  holds  a  conversation  with  this  woman,  as  if  to  Him  she  was  a 
creature  of  transcendent  importance.  He  sees  Divinity,  immortality, 
unbounded  progress,  and  inexhaustible  influence  in  one  soul.  In 
these  modern  times  ministers  seldom  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
preach  to  one.  If  when  the  church  doors  are  opened  for  public 
worship  there  is  only  one  lonely  individual  present,  the  service 
would  most  likely  be  adjourned.  They  can  only  catch  inspiration 
in  their  ministry  when  they  see  a  breathless  crowd  around  them. 
Not  so  with  the  Great  Master,  The  presence  of  a  lone  woman, 
and  she  a  poor  heretic,  touched  His  great  nature  into  earnestness. 
We  lose  the  individual  in  the  mass.  He  seems  to  have  lost  the 
mass  in  the  individual.     What  we  want  now  is  this  personal  and 

*  See  Germ,  p.  91. 
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direct  ministry.  We  have  depended  too  much  upon  people  con- 
gregating together  in  order  to  be  spiritually  influenced.  The  lime 
has  come  when,  if  Christianity  is  to  reach  the  masses,  Christians 
must  go  to  the  individuals,  meet  them,  if  possible,  alone,  ply  them 
with  spiritual  truths,  and  bring  their  own  experiences  in  warm 
and  conscious  contact  with  theirs.  Another  thing  observable,  and 
demanding  our  attention,  is — 

III. — HE   PROPOUNDED   TO   HER   SALVATION    IN   A   WAY   THAT 
MADE   HER   FEEL   ITS   NECESSITY. 

"If  thou  hncwcst  the  gift  of  God"  &c.,  &c.  He  spoke  to  her 
intelligibly;  He  employed  imagery — spoke  of  the  well  of  living 
water.  He  did  not  talk  to  her  in  abstract  language.  He  spoke  to 
her  suggestively.  His  words  led  her  to  ask,  "  Whence  tJun  hast  Thou 
that  living  icater  ?  "  He  touched  the  spring  of  her  intellect,  and  set 
her  a  thinking.  He  spoke  to  her  impressively — "  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water,"  &c.,  &c.''^  So  impressed  was  she,  that  she  exclaimed, 
"  Give  me  this  water."  Let  us  so  speak  to  men — intelligently, 
suggestively,  and  impressively.  Another  thing  observable,  and 
demanding  our  attention,  is — 

IV. — HE   SO   TOUCHED   HER  CONSCIENCE  THAT   SHE   FELT   THE 
DIVINITY   OF   HIS   MISSION. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Go,  call  thy  husband"  &c.,  &c.  This  touched 
her  conscience,  called  up  the  memory  of  her  sins,  and  prepared  her, 
by  contrition,  to  receive  the  water  of  everlasting  life.  He  did  not 
condemn  her;  no  word  of  denunciation  escapes  His  lips.  He  holds 
the  mirror  of  her  depraved  life  before  her,  bids  her  to  look,  and 
thus  compels  her  to  condemn  herself.  "  I  perceive  that  Thou  o.rt  a 
prophet."  Preach  to  men's  experience,  and  they  will  perceive  the 
Divinity  of  your  mission.  Another  thing  observable,  and  demanding 
our  attention,  is — 

V. — HE   GAVE   SUCH   A   REVELATION   OF   WORSHIP  AND   OF   HIM- 
SELF  AS   SILENCED   HER   CONTROVERSY. 

"  Our  fathers  worshipped^  &c.,  &c.  She  seemed  full  of  the  con- 
troversial spirit,  but  Clirist  puts  an.  end  to  this — 

First:  By  a  revelation  of  true  worship.  He  gives  (1.)  The 
true  Object  of  worship.  He  is  a  "Spirit"  and  a  "Father."  He 
gives  (2.)  The  true  mode  of  worship.  "  In  spirit  and  in  truth."  f 
He  puts  an  end  to  this — 

Secondly :    By  a  revelation  of  His  own  Messiahship.     "  /  that 

speak  unto  thee  am  He"     I  am  the  ]\Iessias  you  are  looking  for. 

Thus   He    hushes   all  controversy,  and    the  woman  is  reclaimed. 

Would  that   all    Churches,  and  all    Christians,  would  study  this 

*  See  Genu,  p.  93.        f  See  article  at  end  of  volume. 
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method  of  morally  reclaiming  the  vast  masses  lying  outside  all 
Christian  influence. 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XVI. 

THE   HUMANITY,    FREEDOM,   AND   HUMILITY   OF    CHRIST. 

"  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Give  Me  to  drink." — iv.  V. 
Observe  here — 

I.  — THE   HUMANITY   OF   CHRIST. 

Wearied  with  His  journey  under  the  hot  sun,  He  thirsted  for 
water.  He  was  a  Man — the  Son  of  man.  "  Made  in  all  points  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."   "  The  Word  was  made  flesh."   Observe — 

II. — THE  FREEDOM   OF   CHRIST. 

Prejudice  would  have  prevented  any  priest  or  Rabbi  of  His  age 
and  race  from  asking  water  of  a  woman.  (1.)  He  appears  free 
from  the  old  prejudice  against  the  female  sex.  He  asks  a  favour 
of  a  woman,  (2.)  He  appears  free  from  the  old  prejudice  of 
nationality.  The  Jew  hated  the  Samaritan.  (3.)  He  appears  free 
from  the  old  prejudice  of  religion.  The  worship  of  the  Samaritan 
the  old  Jew  loathed  and  deprecated.     Observe — 

III. — THE   HUMILITY    OF   CHRIST. 

He  condescends  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  poor,  schismatic  alien 
woman. 


No.  XVII. 
THE   DIVINITY    OF   SELF-HELP   AND   COMMERCE. 
"His  disciples  were  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat." — iv.  8. 
We  infer  from  these  words — 

I. — THE   DIVINITY   OF   SELF-HELP. 

Why  had  the  disciples  now  to  go  under  the  broiling  sun  to 
Sychar  to  buy  meat  ?  Could  not  their  Master  have  supplied  them 
by  a  miracle  with  all  they  required  ?  Truly  so.  But  He  never 
does  for  men  what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  He  helps  them 
only  by  stimulating  their  own  energies.  This  is  the  wisest  method 
of  helping  men.  (1.)  The  men  who  are  thus  helped  are  the  most 
effectively  hel2Jed.  They  work  out  their  own  faculties,  and  thereby 
get  strength  and  independence.  (2.)  The  men  who  are  thus  helped 
become  the  lest  helpers  of  others.  They  have  risen  themselves,  and 
they  know  how  to  stimulate  and  direct  others  on  the  upward  path. 
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II. — THE   DIVINITY   OF   COMMERCE. 

They  went  to  "  buy''  Merchandise  is  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  a 
means  of  grace. 

No.  XVIII. 

SIMPLICITY   SURPRISING. 

"  How  is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  Me,  which  am  a  woman  of 

Samaria  1 " — iv.  9. 

No  act  could  have  been  more  simple  than  the  request  of  a 
thirsty  traveller  for  a  little  water  to  drink,  and  yet  this  simple  act 
struck  the  woman  with  surprise.  "  How  is  it  that  Thou,  being  a 
Jew  ?  "     What  makes  simplicity  so  surprising  ? 

I. — ITS   RARITY. 

The  world  is  denaturalized  by  conventionalities.  Christ  here 
did  what  no  other  Jew  would  have  done — allowed  His  nature  to 
rise  superior  to  the  miserable  prejudices  of  His  race.  He  wanted 
water  and  He  asks  for  it.  How  beautifully  simple  !  But  the  very 
simplicity  startled  this  conventional  woman.  There  has  been,  and 
still  is,  so  much  etiquette,  ceremony,  and  mascpierade  amongst 
men,  that  when  a  real  man  appears,  acts  out  his  nature,  and 
sets  conventionalities  at  defiance,  people  are  struck  with  surprise. 
How  is  it  ? 

II. — ITS   COURAGE. 

It  requires  great  courage  to  go  against  the  popular.  There  is 
nothing  so  beautiful  as  simple  nature.  No  manners  so  graceful 
as  those  inspired  by  nature,  no  language  so  eloquent  as  that  which 
expresses  nature  in  her  own  tones.  Sad  for  the  world  that  sim- 
plicity should  have  the  power  to  astonish  men.     Let  us  be  simple. 


No.  XIX. 
god's  sublimest  gift. 

"  He  would  have  given  thee  living  water." — iv.  10. 
Learn — 

I. — god's  sublimest  gift. 

What  is  that?  Christ.  (1.)  Christ  is  greater  to  Him  than  the 
universe.  By  Him  all  things  were  created.  (2.)  Christ  is  nearer 
to  Him  than  the  universe.     His  only  begotten  Son.     Learn — 

II. — man's  greatest  need. 

What  is  that  ?  "  Living  water."  What  is  the  "  living  tvater  ?  " 
Moral  goodness.  This  is  like  water  in  its  origin  and  destiny,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  God  to  God  in  its  flow  and  influence.    Its  flow 
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is  natural  and   constant,  its  influence  refreshing  and  'beautifying. 
Learn — 

III. — THE   world's   worst   IGNORANCE, 

"If  thmb  hncwest  the  gift  of  God."  (1.)  No  knowledge  to  man 
is  so  necessary  as  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  may  be  saved 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  but  not  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  (2.)  No  knowledge  is  so  glorious  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  It  is  to  know  the  Root,  the  Source,  the  Soul  of 
all  things. 


No.  XX, 

THE   CHRISTIANITY   OF   CHRIST, 

"But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life." — iv.  14. 

The  biography  of  Christ  is  living  and  life-giving.  At  whatever 
point  we  touch  Him  in  the  sacred  page  we  feel  a  quickening 
impulse;  there  is  life  in  everything  He  does  and  says.  That 
which  to  human  eyes  appears  the  merest  incident,  through  His  con- 
nection with  it  becomes  a  mighty  epoch  in  history.  The  meeting 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  now  at  the  well  seemed  the  most 
fortuitous  and  simple  affair ;  yet  what  results  grew  out  of  it,  and 
still  grow !  It  roused  the  Samaritan  mind  from  the  slumber  of 
ag-es  ;  it  set  hundreds  at  once  to  earnest  thought.  We  are  no 
judges  as  to  the  magnitude  of  events.  A  spark  may  burn  a  city ; 
a  word  may  convulse  an  empire,  and  change  the  history  of  the 
Avorld.  The  words  of  the  text  lead  us  to  consider  the  religion  of 
Christ' in  three  aspects  : — 

I, — AS   AN   INESTIMABLE  BLESSING, 

It  is  here  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  "  water."  Christ  em- 
ployed natural  objects  to  represent  spiritual  realities.  Thus  by 
attaching  Divine  ideas  to  material  things,  the  worth  even  of  material 
nature  is  enhanced.  The  lily,  the  vine,  the  bird,  the  water,  the 
stars,  the  sun,  get  a  new  value.  He  made  them  vehicles  of  those 
great  thoughts  with  which  He  came  to  regenerate  humanity. 
Here  He  speaks  of  His  religion  as  water.  And  what  so  valuable 
as  water  ? 

First :  It  is  a  life-giving  power.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
old  Thales  referring  all  life  to  water.  Wherever  it  is  found,  in  the 
floating  mists,  the  falling  shower,  the  placid  lake,  the  dancing 
brook,  the  rolUng  river,  or  the  rushing  cataract,  it  is  fraught  with 
a  life-giving  power.  So  is  Christ's  religion ;  it  is  life-giving. 
"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  life."  _ 

Secondly:   It  is  a   thirst-satisfying  power.      Physical  thirst  is 
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of  all  animal  sensations  the  most  painful.  The  Oriental  traveller 
on  the  burning  sands  has  often  told  the  tale  of  its  scorching 
anguish.  Material  water  alone  can  allay  thirst.  And  the  more 
simple  its  form  the  more  effective.  Man's  soul  is  fired  with  a 
spiritual  thirst,  his  one  great  burning  desire  is  for  happiness.  Man 
has  sought  for  the  allayment  of  this  thirst  in  wealth,  fame,  pleasure, 
literature ;  but  all  have  proved  in  vain, — the  passion  burns  on. 
The  religion  of  Christ  alone  can  satisfy  this  thirst ;  it  has  done  so 
in  millions  of  instances ;  it  is  doing  so  now,  &c. 

Thirdly  :  It  is  a  nature  cleansing  power.  Water  is  the  great 
cleansing  power  of  nature,  Man's  soul  is  polluted  by  sin  ;  Christ's 
religion  is  the  cleansing  element.  It  is  the  fountain  opened  for 
the  washing  away  of  sin,  &c. 

The  text  leads  us  to  look  at  Christ's  religion — 

II. — AS   A   DIVINE   COMMUNICATION. 

"  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him!' 

First :  This  godliness  is  imparted  as  the  gift  of  Christ.  He 
is  the  Giver  of  that  system  of  truth  that  can  alone  produce  it. 
In  fact.  He  is  not  only  the  Author,  but  the  very  substance  of  the 
Bible.  He,  too,  is  the  Giver  of  that  Spirit,  who  so  applies  His 
Gospel  to  the  heart  as  to  make  it  a  quickening  power.  It  is  then 
Christ's  gift.  In  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  "  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink." 

Secondly :  It  is  imparted  as  the  gift  of  Christ  in  connection 
with  man's  agency.  "  But  whosoever  drinJceth."  Man  must  drink. 
The  Oriental  traveller  will  die  of  thirst  though  the  crystal 
fountain  bubble  at  his  feet,  unless  he  himself  will  drink..  No 
one  can  drink  for  him ;  it  is  a  personal  act.  The  Gospel  is  the 
well,  but  men  must  drink  of  it  before  it  can  save  them.  The 
rock  has  been  smitten  in  the  wilderness,  the  refreshing  streams 
wind  along  their  path,  and  a  thousand  voices  of  mercy  are  heard 
issuins:  from  its  verdant  banks :  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

The  text  leads  us  to  look  at  Christ's  religion — 

III. — AS   AN   EVER-ACTING   INNER   LIFE. 

"  Shall  he  in  him  a  well  of  tcater." 

First :  It  is  essentially  active  within.  Godliness  is  an  active 
principle.  It  is  not  like  the  sleeping  lake  or  stagnant  pool ; — 
it  is  a  well,  a  spring  whose  very  essence  is  activity.  Take  away 
the  activity  of  a  spring  and  it  ceases  to  be.  The  frosts  of  winter 
and  the  beams  of  summer  will  consume  it.     Godliness  is  activity. 

Secondly  :  It  is  spontaneously  active  within.  The  spring  is  free. 
If  you  attempt  to  force  the  sjiring,  you  stir  up  impm'ities  and 
destroy  the  clearness  and  the  sweetness  of  the  waters.     You  must 
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not  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  free  action  of  religion  in  the 
human  soul.  British  legislation  has  done  so  ere  now,  and  it  has 
stirred  up  the  worst  passions  of  the  soul  and  inflicted  a  serious 
injury  on  the  cause  of  truth. 

Thirdly :  It  is  perpetually  active  within.  "  Into  everlasting 
life,"  It  is  a  principle  of  endless  evolutions.  It  originates  a 
series  of  delightful  operations  that  will  multiply  without  end.  It 
is  a  law  of  water  that  it  will  find  its  own  level.  The  well  is  ever 
springing  because  of  its  connection  with  the  great  ocean.  The 
highest  mountains  cannot  prevent  the  water  from  rising  to  its  level, 
and  the  springs  from  bubbling  up.  The  godly  soul  will  ever  be  happily 
active  because  of  its  connection  with  God,  the  great  ocean  of  life. 

All  this  is  witliin ; — in  you,  and  therefore  independent  of  all 
outward  circumstances.  Whatever  in  the  world  leaves  you, — 
friends,  property,  earthly  joys, — this  cannot  be  taken  from  you. 
You  may  leave  the  world,  but  3''ou  cannot  leave  this.  You  must 
lose  your  being  ere  you  lose  this.  Death  will  tear  down  your 
earthly  tabernacle;  fires  will  devour  these  heavens  and  bum  up 
this  globe ;  but  this  will  remain  unhurt,  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds.  True  happiness 
does  not  stream  from  without,  but  wells  up  within.  Brother, 
trust  not  the  outivard  to  yield  thee  happiness.     It  cannot  do  so. 

"  How  oft  the  world's  alluring  smile 
Has  tempted  only  to  beguile  ! 
It  promised  health — in  one  short  hour 
Perished  the  fair  and  tender  flower  : 
It  promised  riches — in  a  day 
They  made  them  wings  and  flew  away. 
It  promised  friends — all  sought  their  own, 
And  left  my  aching  heart  alone." — Cunningham. 


No.  XXII. 

A   FOUR-FOLD   THEME. 

"  And  upon  this  came  His  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  He  talked  (r.  v.  was 
speaking)  with  the  woman :  yet  no  man  said,  What  seekest  Thou  ?  or. 
Why  talkest  Thou  with  her  ?  The  (r.  v.  so  the)  woman  then  left  her 
water-pot,  and  went  her  way  (r.  v.  away)  into  the  city,  and  saith  to  the 
men,  Come,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did  :  is  not 
this  (r.  v.  can  this  be)  the  Christ  ?  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and 
came  (r.  v.  were  coming)  unto  Him.  In  the  mean  while  His  disciples 
prayed  Him,  saying,  Master  (r.  v.  rabbi),  eat.  But  He  said  unto  them, 
I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  said  the  disciples  one 
to  another,  Hath  any  man  brought  Him  ought  to  eat  1  Jesus  saith  unto 
them,  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  (r.  v. 
accomplish)  His  work." — iv.  27 — 34. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  27. —      and  marvelled  that  He  talked  with  the 
"And  upon  this  came  His  disciples,      woman."     The  eighth  verse  informed 
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us  that  they  had  been  away  to  the 
city  to  buy  meat,  that  is,  the  city  of 
Sychar,  about  half  an  hour's  distance 
from  the  well.  The  conversation  with 
the  woman  had  perhaps  continued 
during  the  whole  of  their  absence. 
AVe  have  only  the  record  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  conversation.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  what  we  have.  The 
disciples,  it  would  seem,  found  Him 
in  conversation  on  their  return,  and 
they  wondered.  Why?  Because  it 
was  not  only  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  the  Orientals  for  men  to  talk  to 
women  in  the  street,  but  the  Jews 
abstained  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  Samaritans.  The  Rabbis  despised 
the  female  sex  as  utterly  without  know- 
ledge. In  the  Talmud  it  is  said  "  no 
one  salutes  a  woman,"  and  again,  "he 
who  instructs  his  daughter  in  the  law 
is  like  one  who  acts  the  fool."  No 
wonder,  then,  the  disciples  marvelled 
when  they  saw  Christ  talking  with 
the  woman,  or  rather  with  a  woman, 
for  such  is  in  the  original.  "  Yet  no 
man  said,  flliat  seekest  Thou?  or, 
Why  talkest  Tlwu  with  her?"  No 
one  dared  to  put  a  question  to  Him 
on  the  subject ;  they  were  too  rever- 
ential to  pry  into  His  procedure  or 
plans. 

Ver.  28. — "  The  woman  then  left 
her  water -pot,  and  went  her  way  into 
the  city."  The  thoughts  Christ  had 
breathed  into  her  soon  created  a  tide 
of  emotions  that  buried  for  a  time  all 
thouglits  of  worldly  things.  She  for- 
got her  work,  left  her  vessel  at  the 
fountain,  and  ran  forth  on  a  new 
mission. 

Ver.  29. — "  Come,  see  a  man,  ivhich 
told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did." 
Slie  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  He 
narrated  to  her  every  act  of  her  life. 
No  ;  strong  emotiims  run  into  poetry. 
Christ  had  touched  those  central  points 
in  her  history  that  brought  up  before 
her  memory  the  leading  chapters  of 
her  past  life.  "  Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  " 
/i/jTi  ovroQ  lariv  6  XpiTTog.  "The 
grammatical  form  of  this  expression, 
which  expects  a  negative  answer,  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  rendered  :  Is 
this — or  rather — can  this  be  the  Christ  ? 
The  woman  put  it  thus,  as  if  they 


would  naturally  reply.  Impossible ! 
But  beneath  that  modest  way  of  put- 
ting it  was  the  conviction,  that  if 
they  would  but  come  and  judge  for 
themselves,  she  would  have  no  need 
to  obtrude  upon  them  any  opinion  of 
hers,  which  she  well  knew  would  be 
unworthy  of  attention.  Thus  by  ask- 
ing if  this  could  possibly  be  the  Christ, 
and  so  rather  asking  to  be  helped  by 
them  than  pretending  to  be  their 
teacher,  she  in  reality  drew  their 
attention  to  the  point  in  the  least 
offensive  and  yet  most  effectual  way." 
— Brown. 

Ver.  30. — "  Then  they  went  out  of 
the  city,  and  came  unto  Him."  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  had  caused  Christ 
to  withdraw  from  Judoea,  but  here 
the  Samaritans  stream  out  from  their 
city  to  meet  Him. 

Ver.  31. — "In  the  mean  while  His 
disciples  prayed  Him,  saying.  Master, 
eat."  Meanwhile,  that  is,  during  her 
absence,  while  she  was  away  in  the 
city  telling  out  her  new  experience, 
the  disciples  urged  Him  to  eat  the 
food  they  had  just  brought  with  them 
from  the  city. 

Ver.  32. — "But  He  said  unto  them, 
I  have  meat  to  cat  that  ye  know 
not  ofy  The  pronouns  "/"  and 
"  Ye "  are  emphatically  expressed 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  His 
thoughts  and  theirs.  They  thought 
of  the  material  bread,  He  of  the 
spiritual. 

Ver.  33. — "  Therefore  said  the  dis- 
ciples one  to  another,  Hath  any  man 
brought  Him  ought  to  eat?"  They 
had  not  yet  reached  His  meaning, 
they  were  thinking  of  the  material 
food  which  they  considered  His  ex- 
hausted physical  nature  required. 

Ver.  34. — "Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work." 
Here  He  explains.  His  whole  living, 
His  proper  food  and  sustenance.  His 
whole  life  and  reli.sh, — was  to  do  His 
Father's  will,  as  He  had  intimated 
already  when  a  boy  in  the  temple. 
It  was  then  already  more  to  Him 
than  earthly  parents  or  home. — Luke 
ii.  49. 
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HOMILETIOS. 
In  these  verses  there  are  four  subjects  worthy  of  note. 

I. — PREJUDICE   CREATING  WONDER. 

_"  And  upon  this  came  His  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  He  talked 
with  the  woman."  What  was  the  cause  of  their  marvelment  ?  An 
old,  foolish  prejudice.  The  tradition  that  it  was  improper  for  a 
man  to  talk  to  a  woman  out  of  doors,  and  especially  for  a  Jew  to 
hold  intercourse  with  a  Samaritan,  had  been  accepted  by  them 
without  any  inquiry.  They  had  never  examined  the  question  for 
themselves,  they  had  never  reached  the  dogma  as  an  intelhaent 
conclusion.  Hence  the  high  and  holy  converse  which  their  Divine 
Master  held  with  this  woman  struck  them  with  surprise  if  not 
with  confusion.  They  marvelled  at  Him,  considered  it  perhaps 
beneath  His  dignity  and  inconsistent  with  His  high  pretensions 
How  often  prejudice  acts  thus;  how  often  it  causes  God's  declara- 
tions and  deeds  to  puzzle  and  astound  !  When  we  set  up  our  own 
traditional  notions  as  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the  Eternal  His 
procedure  will  be  always  filling  us  with  confusion.  "Prejudice  is 
a  great  obstruction  to  spiritual  progress;  it  is  like  an  under- 
current at  sea,  which,  being  stronger  than  the  wind,  resistlessly 
carries  the  vessel  back;  so  that,  instead  of  the  mariner  finding 
himself  so  many  miles  nearer  home,  he  has  really  lost  o-round  "  So 
deep  and  strong  is  the  under  current  of  prejudice  in  °ome  natures 
that  the  soul,  in  all  her  endeavours  to  advance,  is  baffled  and 
confounded. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  here  is — 

II.— REVERENCE   LIMITING  INQUIRY. 

"Yet  no  man  said,  What  seekest  Thou?  or,  Why  talkest  Thou 
with  her?  Though  they  did  not  understand  His  conduct,  they 
did  not  dare  to  question  it.  Though  to  them  it  seemed  improper 
they  were  so  impressed  with  His  superior  character  and  judgment' 
that  they  refrained  from  inquiry.  Genuine  reverence  will  always 
limit  inquiry;  it  will  not  allow  the  intellect  to  interroo-ate  the 
Almighty,  and  to  pry  into  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  intellect 
reposes  on  a  well-grounded  assurance  of  His  unerrino-  wisdom 
inviolable  rectitude,  and  unbounded  love.  Eeverence  implies 
some  appreciation  of  the  infinite  disparity  between  the  thouo-hts 
and  ways  of  God  and  those  of  man,  and  therefore  it  becomes  rather 
a  humble  listener  than  a  busy  critic. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  here  is— 

III.— CHRISTIANITY   WORKING   IN   LIFE. 

J^i!^  Al  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^®  conduct  of  the  woman.     The  conversation 
which   Christ   had  with  Jjer  broke   the   cerements   of  her  soul, 
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touched  her  into  new  life,  set  her  on  new  trains  of  thought,  and 
unsealed  within  her  new  fountains  of  emotion. 

Mark  how  the  new  faith  worked  within  her. 

(1.)  Emotionally.  "  The  woman  then  left  her  water-pot,  and  went 
her  way  into  the  city."  All  worldly  concerns,  for  a  time,  seemed 
buried  under  the  rising  waves  of  newly-evoked  sentiments  and 
thoughts.  The  more  Divine  feeling  we  have  within  us,  the  less  we 
care  for  worldly  things. 

(2.)  Proselytingly,  "  Went  her  way  into  the  city,  and  saith  to 
the  men.  Come,  see  a  man,"  &c.  A  strong  desire  to  bring  others 
under  the  new  influences  which  she  now  experienced  grew  up 
within  her,  and  urged  her  forth  as  a  messenger  of  mercy — a  blessed 
missionary. 

(3.)  Religiously.  She  felt  that  He  Who  spoke  to  her  was  Divine. 
"  Come,  see  a  man,  ivhich  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did :  is  not 
this  the  Christ?"  She  does  not  ask  the  question  because  she  has 
any  doubts,  she  knows  that  He  is,  for  He  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  her  history.     He  had  told  her  all  things  that  ever  she  did. 

(4<.)  Influentially.  "  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came 
unto  Him."  As  she  spoke  to  lier  townsmen  and  townswomen  her 
words  and  looks  were  electric.  Real  earnestness  wields  a  magic 
wand.     A  poor  woman  moving  a  city  is  indeed  a  grand  sight. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  here  is — 

IV. — MAN    FEASTING   ON   THE   INVISIBLE. 

"  /  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  hnov.i  not  of"  &c.  There  are  two 
facts  wljich  arrest  our  attention  in  reading  this  passage ;  one  is  an 
ordinary  physical  fact  in  human  nature,  and  the  other  is  a  rare 
moral  fact  in  human  nature. 

The  common  natural  fact  is  the  influence  of  emotions  on  the 
physical  appetite.  It  would  seem  that  Christ  had  been  for  some 
time  without  food ;  His  disciples  were  anxious  on  this  account,  and 
"prayed  Him,  saying,  Master,  eat."  His  reply  was,  "/  have  meat 
to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of."  And  afterwards  He  explains  Him- 
self and  says,  "My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me!' 
His  mind  was  obviously  so  thoroughly  charged  and  engrossed  with 
feelings  of  devout  joy  in  relation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
progress  of  His  truth  in  the  world,  that  the  natural  craving  for 
food  was  for  the  time  not  experienced.  It  is  ever  so.  Such  is  the 
close  connection  between  soul  and  body,  that  strong  emotions, 
either  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  character,  will  overcome  for  a 
time  our  animal  appetites.  I  believe  that  physical  disease  and 
death,  as  well  as  physical  health  and  life,  are  often  in  tlie  emotions. 
In  this  incident,  th^efore,  our  Saviour  showed  that  He  was  very 
Man,  "made  in  all  points  like  unto  us,  yet  without  sin." 

The  other  fact  which  you  have  here  is  the  rare  moral  fact  in 
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human  nature.  This  is  found  in  the  cause  of  these  powerful 
emotions.  What  fired  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  holy  Jesus  with 
these  all-absorbing  affections?  The  consciousness  of  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  the  manifestation  of  a  new  life  in 
the  Samaritan  mind,  the  indication  which  He  saw  in  the  multitude 
around  Him  of  a  rich  and  speedy  harvest  growing  out  of  the 
principles  which  He  had  inculcated.  Now  this  is  a  rare  moral 
fact  in  human  nature.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  men's  emotions 
overcoming  for  a  time  their  physical  appetites ;  but  it  is  rare  to 
see  these  emotions  rising  from  such  Divine  considerations.  The 
fires  that  kindle  strong  emotions  in  the  world  generally,  are  not 
spiritual  and  benevolent,  but  gross  and  selfish. 


No.  XXIII. 


THE   SPIRITUAL    CULTURE   OF    THE   WORLD. 

'  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  conieth  harvest  ?  behold,  I 
say  unto  you,  Lilt  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  (r.  v.  that)  they 
are  white  alr^-ady  to  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  reeeiveth  wages,  and 
gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal :  that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  may  rejoice  together.  And  (r.  v.  for)  herein  is  that  saying  true, 
One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whenon  ye 
bestowed  (r.  v.  have  not)  no  labour :  (r.  v.  laboured)  other  men  (r.  v. 
OTHERS  have)  Liboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours"  (r.  v. 
labour). — iv.  35 — 38. 


Exegetical  Remarks. — Ver.  35. — 
*'  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four  mmiths, 
and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  "  November, 
December,  and  January  are  the  sowing 
seasons  in  Judeea,  and  from  the  seed- 
time to  the  harvest  is  generally  about 
four  months.  "  Four  months  to  the 
harvest"  was  perhaps  a  proverbial 
expression  amongst  the  Jews,  hence 
our  Lord  rebuking  says,  ^^  Behold,  I  say 
unto  you,  Lift  tip  your  eyes,  and  look  on 
the  fields ;  for  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest.'^  As  our  Lord  points  them  to 
the  fields,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  just  seed-time  ;  and  we  are  thus 
furnished  with  the  date,  to  wit :  that 
Jesus  had  remained  in  Judaea  from 
April,  when  the  Passover  occurred, 
until  November.  "  '  I  say '  forms  the 
antithesis  to  'ye  say'".—  Tholuck.  In 
the  natural  world  we  must  wait  four 
months — in  the  spiritual  it  is  already 
the  time  of  harvest.  The  fields  were 
"already  white."  The  spirit  of  re- 
ligious inquiry  was  now  at  work  in 
the  Samaritan  mind. 

Ver.  36. — "  And  he  that  reapeth  re- 


eeiveth wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto 
life  eternal."  "  Since  the  wages  of  the 
reaper  are  represented  as  given  in  this 
world,  over  against  the  gathering  of 
fruit  unto  '  eternal  life,'  the  primary 
idea  is,  the  immediate  spiritual  bless- 
ings enjoyed  by  the  harvesters — the 
communion  of  the  converts  them- 
selves."— Dr.  Lange.  "  That  both  he 
that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 
rejoice  together."  The  spiritual  sower, 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  reaper,  shall 
have  his  reward.  "  Together" — at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  celestial 
scenes. 

Ver.  37.- — "Herein  is  that  saying 
true,  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth." 
Here  Christ  quotes  another  proverb. 
It  seems  tliat  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Hebrews  had  such  a  proverb.  Christ 
now  saw  iA  the  Samaritan  mind  its 
verification. 

Ver.  38. — "J  sent  you  to  reap,"  &c. 
Some  expositors  include  in  the  sowers 
here  not  only  the  old  piophets,  but 
even  the  heathen  philosophers  who 
disseminated  the  seedsof  truth.  "  Other 
H  2 
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men  laboured^  and  ye  are  entered  into  great  teachers  of  past  times  had  none 
their  labours."  He  Himself  is  in-  of  tliein  laboured  at  such  sacrifice  and 
eluded   in.  this   "other   men."      The      with  such  efficiency  as  He. 


HOMILETICS. 

Tlie  subject  of  these  verses  is  The  Spiritual  Cultivation  of 
Humanity. 

The  words  we  have  written  on  a  former  page  may  here  be 
quoted  as  an  introduction  to  this  subject. 

"  There  are  two  facts  which  arrest  our  attention  in  reading  this 
passage  ;  one  is  an  ordinary  physical  fact  in  human  nature,  and  the 
other  is  a  rare  moral  fact  in  human  nature.  The  common  natural 
fact  is  the  influence  of  emotions  on  the  physical  appetite.  It 
would  seem  that  Christ  had  been  for  some  time  without  food ;  His 
disciples  were  anxious  on  this  account,  and  '  prayed  Him,  saying, 
Master,  eat.'  His  reply  was,  '/  hane  meat  that  ye  hnow  not  of* 
And  afterwards  He  explains  Himself  and  says,  '  My  meat  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me.'  His  mind  was  obviously  so  thoroughly 
charged  and  engrossed  with  feelings  of  devout  joy  in  relation  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  progress  of  His  truth  in  the  world,  that 
the  natural  craving  for  food  was  for  the  time  not  experienced.  It 
is  ever  so.  Such  is  the  close  connection  between  the  soul  and  body, 
that  strong  emotions,  either  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  character, 
will  overcome  for  a  time  our  animal  appetites.  I  believe  that 
physical  disease  and  death,  as  well  as  physical  health  and  life,  are 
often  in  the  emotions.  In  this  incident,  therefore,  our  Saviour 
showed  that  He  was  very  Man,  '  made  in  all  points  like  unto  us, 
yet  without  sin.'  The  other  fact  which  you  have  here  is  the  rare 
moral  fact  in  human  nature.  This  is  found  in  the  cause  of  these 
powerful  emotions.  What  fired  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  holy 
Jesus  with  these  all-absorbing  affections  ?  The  consciousness  of 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  the  manifestation  of  a  new 
life  in  the  Samaritan  mind,  the  indication  which  He  saw  in  the 
multitude  around  Him  of  a  rich  and  speedy  harvest  growing  out 
of  the  principles  which  He  had  inculcated.  With  a  heart  bounding 
with  inexpressible  joy,  He  exclaims,  '  Say  not  ye,'  &c.  As  if  He 
had  said,  '  I  see  the  world's  mind  working  up  to  higher  thoughts, 
and  worthier  aims ;  I  see  how  My  Gospel  takes  hold  upon  the 
human  mind :  how  it  will  win  and  conquer  the  world  one  day.' 
Now  this  is  a  rare  moral  fact  in  human  nature.  It  is  common 
enough  to  see  men's  emotions  overcoming  for  a  time  their  physical 
appetites ;  but  it  is  rare  to  see  these  emotions  rising  from  such 
Divine  considerations.  The  fires  that  kindle  strong  emotions  in 
the  world  generally,  are  not  spiritual  and  benevolent,  but  gross 
and  selfish." 
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The  subject  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is  :  The  spiritual 
culture  of  our  race.  The  Bible  frequently  represents  the  great 
work  of  spiritual  renovation  under  the  figure  of  husbandry. 
The  simplicity  of  the  process,  so  far  as  man's  agency  is  concerned, 
and  the  dependency  of  all  human  effort  upon  the  gracious  agency 
of  God  for  success ;  the  capability  of  the  soul  to  receive,  quicken, 
and  propagate  Divine  truth  ;  and  other  circumstances,  show  the 
appropriateness  of  the  figure.  The  text  suggests  four  con- 
siderations in  relation  to  this  work — 

I. — THAT  THE.  GREAT   PURPOSE   OF   GOD   WITH   OUR  WORLD    IS 
ITS   SPIRITUAL   CULTURE. 

This  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  now  absorbed  in  the 
work ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  He  says,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will," 
&c.  In  chap  vi.  vers.  38 — 40,  He  states  it  more  unequivocally 
still — "  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  Mine  own  will." 
There  are  two  ways  to  ascertain  the  will  or  purpose  of  God  con- 
cerning our  world.  By  what  He  does,  and  by  what  He  says.  The 
relation  which  He  has  established  between  the  human  mind  and  the 
outward  universe  shows  it.  We  come  into  this  world  with  minds- 
capable  of  receiving,  and  naturally  craving  for,  those  impressions  of 
the  Divine  existence,  attributes,  and  claims,  which  nature  seems 
organized  for  the  very  purpose  of  imparting.  Nature  is  a  husband- 
man to  the  soul.  It  is  fitted  to  mollify  its  soil,  it  has  precious 
seeds  to  impart,  it  has  the  quickening  sunbeam  and  the  fertilizing 
shower  at  its  command.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  ^providential 
economy  under  which  we  are  placed  indicates  the  same  fact.  Providence 
deals  as  a  husbandman  with  the  soul.  It  ploughs  and  harrows,  it 
uproots^  plants,  and  waters.  Still  more.  The  mission  of  Christ  to 
the  world  and  the  representations  of  the  Bible  attest  the  fact.  He  is- 
the  "  Sower  "  Whom  the  Great  God  has  sent  into  the  world.  He 
is  come  to  make  the  moral  "  wilderness  bloom  as  Eden "  The 
Bible  speaks  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  "  vineyard,"  the  world  as  a 
"  field,"  and  the  Chui'ch  as  "  God's  husbandry." 

If  we  look  to  what  He  says,  we  shall  find  that  His  word  through 
every  part  declares,  without  figure,  that  it  is  His  will  "  that  none 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  coine  to  repentance."  And  by 
the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets  He  has  given  us  a  view  of  the 
Paradisaic  state  of  our  world,  when  His  purpose  shall  be  fully 
realized..  On  every  ground,  then,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
God  wills  the  spiritual  culture  of  our  race : — that  this  is  His  grand 
purpose  in  relation  to  it.  Yes,  my  brother,  God's  will  concerning 
thine  existence  here  is,  not  that  thou  shouldst  become  a  great  animal, 
a  raillionnaire,  or  even  a  sage,  but  a  great,  well-trained  soul.  If 
this  be  the  Divine  will,  to  obey  God  is  to  serve  our  race : — the 
cause  of  God  is  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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II. — THAT   THE  SERVANT   OF   GOD   SHOULD    EARNESTLY   SEIZE 
EVERY   OPPORTUNITY   FOR   ITS   SPIRITUAL   CULTURE. 

"  Say  not  yc,  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  ? 
hchold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for 
they  are  white  already  to  hai^est."  *  The  words  imply  two  facts 
which  ilhistrate  the  proposition,  that  it  is  our  duty  earnestly  to 
seize  every  opportunity  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  race. 

First :  That  moral  seasons  are  not  like  material  ones,  inde- 
pendent of  our  agency.  In  Judaea,  the  husbandman  was  bound 
to  wait  for  a  fixed  period — "four  months" — before  he  could  reap 
what  he  had  sown.  The  natural  seasons  are  independent  of  us. 
They  will  come  whether  we  wish  them  or  not.  We  cannot  keep 
the  winter  back,  we  cannot  retain  the  enchanting  summer.  Not 
so  in  the  moral  department.  "  Say  not  ye,"  &c.  Do  not  think  or 
talk  in  the  same  way  about  moral  seasons.  You  can  change  the 
temi^erature,  you  can  bring  on  new  seasons,  in  the  moral  world. 
You  can  turn  the  frigid  winds  of  winter  into  the  glowing  gales  of 
May ;  you  can  bring  the  moral  sun  to  the  meridian,  and  make  it 
stand  still  to  genialize  the  earth.  "  The  good  tinie  coming,"  you 
may  depend,  will  not  come  as  the  natural  seasons  come,  in- 
dependently of  our  efforts.  We  must  roll  the  circling  orbs  of  truth 
to  hasten  its  cheerful  dawn.  We  must  create  "  our  April  day." 
The  words  imply — 

Secondly :  That  the  feeblest  honest  effort  to  improve  the  world 
will  tlevelop  encouraging  symptoms  to  persevere.  The  conversation 
Avhich  Christ  now  had  with  the  woman  seems  to  have  stirred  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  to  have  awakened  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry. 
God  alone  knows  the  influence  of  true  thouglits  truly  spoken  ;  they 
increase  the  world's  appetite  and  demand  for  the  spiritual.  The 
more  you  devoutly  and  honestly  press  Christianity  upon  the  world, 
the  more  '  opening,'  as  the  phrase  is,  the  world  will  supply  for  it. 
In  spirituals,  the  demand  increases  with  the  supply;  tlie  more  you 
give,  the  keener  the  appetite,  and  the  vaster  the  capacity.  Hence 
from  these  two  facts,  it  obviously  appears  to  be  our  duty  to  seize 
every  opportunity  for  promoting  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  world. 

III. — THAT  A   LONG   SUCCESSION   OF   AGENTS   ARE   REQUIRED 
FOR   ITS   SPIRITUAL   CULTURE. 

"  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  "  I  have  laid  the  foundation, 
and  another  buildeth  thereon."  "  Paul  plants,  ApoUos  waters,"  &c. 
The  great  work  is  not  accomplished  at  once.  What  one  sows, 
another  reaps.  We  enter  into  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  those  who  succeed  will  take  up  our  humble  endeavours 
and  help  to  work  them  out : — and  thus  on  and  on,  to  the  end. 

*  See  Germ,  p.  105. 
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Christ  entered  into  the  labours  of  the  prophets.  The  disciples  entered 
into  His  labours,  &c.  The  proverb  which  Christ  quotes  embraces 
a  universal  principle  in  human  history  applicable  to  every  depart- 
ment of  conduct.  One,  generation  sows  what  another  reaps.  It 
applies  to  sin.  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,"  &c.  It 
applies  to  civilization.  Ingenious  mechanicians,  intrepid  patriots, 
enterprising  travellers,  earnest  philosophers,  religious  reformers, 
sowed  seed  in  their  day,  whose  rich  fruits  we  are  now  reaping  in 
the  countless  arts  and  privileges  that  bless  our  age.  But  it  applies 
especially  to  religion.     This  principle  is  very  suggestive. 

First :  It  suggests  the  moral  connection  of  the  race.  Not  only 
does  the  physical  existence  of  one  generation  spring  from  the  loins 
of  another,  but  the  moral  character  of  one  grows  out  of  the  moral 
heart  of  the  other.  Man  transmits  his  principles,  as  well  as  his 
nature.  This  age  is  reaping  what  previous  ages  have  sown,  and  in 
its  turn  is  sowing  what  all  coming  generations  shall  reap. 

Secondly :  It  suggests  the  slow  progress  of  moral  principles  in 
the  world.  Humamty  requires  ages  to  rise  to  the  full  appreciation 
of  great  truths.  Principles  which  were  considered  as  the  dreams 
of  brainless  visionaries  in  one  age,  in  the  next  a  few  will  adopt 
as  realities;  but  many  ages  must  transpire  before  the  majority 
will  bow  to  them.     Thus  slowly  does  the  work  go  on. 

Thirdly :  It  suggests  the  humble  part  which  the  individual  man 
plays  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  we  reap,  it  is  not  what  we 
have  sown.  What  we  sow  will  not  appear  until  we  are  dust,  and 
time  has  blotted  our  name  from  the  memory  of  the  race.  We 
pluck  a  few  ripe  ears  from  the  great  cornfield  of  life,  drop  a  seed  or 
two,  and  then  pass  away.     Humility  becometh  us. 

Fourthly :  It  suggests  that  results  are  not  right  rules  of  life. 
We  see  more  of  the  effecls  of  other  men's  labours  than  of  our  own. 
We  cannot  tell  what  will  spring  up  in  the  world  and  grow  from 
what  we  are  doing  now.  We  must  leave  consequences  to  the 
Eternal ; — with  j^rinciples  we  have  to  do.  What  is  right  ?  is  our 
question  ;  and  to  follow  it  out  will  in  the  long  run  of  ages  be 
found  essentially,  exclusively,  and  for  ever  expedient.  Let  us  in 
our  short  hour  do  the  right  thing,  and  speak  the  true  thought. 

"  The  truth  once  uttered,  and  'tis  like 
A  star  new-bom  that  drops  into  its  place, 
And  which  once  circling  in  its  placid  round, 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake." 

IV.  THAT  THERE  IS  A  VITAL  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ALL  THE 
AGENTS  THAT  HAVE  EVER  BEEN  ENGAGED  IN  THIS  WORK  OF 
SPIRITUAL   CULTURE. 

"He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal : 
that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together." 
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First :  They  are  all  united  in  working  out  one  common  purpose. 
And  this  is  the  bond  that  unites  all  true  workers ;  all  follow  out 
the  same  will,  aim  at  the  same  object,  and  move  by  the  same 
impulse. 

Secondly :  They  are  all  united  in  participating  in  the  same  re- 
wards. They  shall  all  gather  "fruit  unto  life  eternal."  They  shall 
all  "  rejoice  together."  What  is  the  common  reward  ?  The  expression 
"eternal  life"  includes  all.  It  is  eternal,  well-being.  "Rejoice 
together ;"  eternal  blessedness  together.  The  true  workers  of  every 
clime  and  age  will  meet.  They  will  "  rejoice  together!'  From  east 
and  west,  from  north  and  south,  from  every  tribe,  and  every  period, 
they  shall  meet  and  "  rejoice  together."  In  that  universal  rejoicing 
there  will  be  no  under-rating  of  the  service  of  the  humblest,  and 
the  gi'eatest  will  not  glory  in  himself  Each  will  rejoice  in  another's 
labours  rather  than  in  his  own,  and  all  will  ascribe  their  achieve- 
ments to  All-inspiring  and  Almighty  love. 

Brothers,  let  us  feel  that  the  master  purpose  of  God  with  our 
world  is  its  moral  cultivation.  For  this  the  sun  arises,  the  holy 
stars  appear,  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  circling  path,  all  nature  is 
sustained.  For  this  Jesus  appeared  and  wrought  out  His  life  of 
agony,  the  true  men  of  every  age  and  clime  have  toiled  and  prayed, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ever  in  earnest  work.  And  further,  let  us 
blend  our  humble  efforts  with  the  mighty  forces  of  God.  The 
smallest  effort  is  not  lost.  The  coral  insect  that  labours  for  an 
hour  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  dies,  labours  not  in  vain ; 
others  appear,  begin  where  it  left  off;  and  thus  the  work  goes  on 
until  in  the  course  of  ages  there  rises  above  the  vast  solitary 
wilderness  of  dashing  waves  an  island  world,  beautiful  as  Eden. 
Thus  from  the  humblest  labours  of  honest  souls,  there  will  one  day 
rise  from  the  deep,  turbid,  and  turbulent 'sea  of  earth's  depravity, 
a  new  world  of  moral  beauty  and  blessedness. 

"  'Tis  coming,  coming  up  the  steep  of  time, 
And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter. 
We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime, 
Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  lighter. 
We  may  be  sleeping  in  the  ground 
When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder, 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round, 
And  heard  its  voice  of  living  thunder. 

'Tis  coming,  yes,  'tis  coming ! " 
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GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XXI. 

HARVEST. 

"  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  they  are  white  already  to 

harvest." — iv.  35. 

Harvest  is  a  prolific  subject  for  human  thought ;  it  is  a  many- 
sided  theme,  and  from  every  side  men  may  have  most  soul-quicken- 
inof  and  soul-ennobHnff  views.  We  shall  look  at  it  now  as  illus- 
trating  three  great  principles  which  are  ever  at  work  in  the  Divme 
Government.     The  ripening,  the  compensatory,  and  the  co-operative. 

I. — THE   RIPENING   PRINCIPLE   IN   THE   DIVINE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  which  have  reached  maturation  were  a 
few  months  ago  in  a  most  nascent  state.  From  the  time  when  the 
sower  committed  the  seed  to  the  earth  up  to  the  hour  when  the 
reaper  thrust  his  sickle  into  the  field  of  golden  grain,  there  was  a 
principle  at  work  that  never  paused  day  nor  night  until  culmina- 
tion was  reached.  And  this  principle  is  not  only  at  work  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  in  every  other  domain.  It  is  at  work  in 
the  inorganic  realm.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  our  earth  and  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs  are  travelling  to  a  crisis,  approaching 
a  ripened  condition.  It  works  in  the  animal  realm.  As  the  oak 
moves  from  century  to  century  from  the  acorn  to  a  point  when  its 
perfection  is  reached  and  decadence  begins,  all  animal  life  passes 
from  the  embryo  to  an  organization  worn  out  with  years.  But  it 
is  in  the  huraan  realm  that  we  should  ponder  well  its  operations. 
Here  it  is  seen — 

First :  In  the  body.  From  infancy  to  old  age  our  bodies  are 
ripening  for  the  grave. 

Secondly :  In  the  character.  The  character  of  all  men 
is  ripening  for  a  retribution,  either  of  woe  or  bliss. 

Thirdly :  In  institutions.  Human  institutions,  whether  good 
or  bad,  ripen  and  reach  their  culmination.  They  have  their 
harvest.  The  tares  are  reaped  and  are  cast  into  the  fire  of  revolu- 
tion. Thus,  there  is  a  ripening  power  at  work.  Individuals  are 
ripening ;  the  body  for  the  grave,  the  soul  for  eternity.  Nations 
are  ripening ;  their  end  is  approaching.  The  ivorld  is  ripening ;  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world.     The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand. 

II. — THE  COMPENSATORY   PRINCIPLE   IN    THE  DIVINE   GOVERNMENT. 

We  see  this  principle  rewarding  the  labourer  according  to  the 
kind  and  the  amount  of  his  work. 

First:  According  to  the  kind.  What  was  sown  has  been 
reaped — not  only  the  species,  but  the  quality  too.  The  field  in 
harvest  gives  back  to  the  agriculturist  that  which  he  gave  it  in 
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spring.  Nothing  dififerent  in  kind.  This  principle  acts  as  rigor- 
ously in  the  moral  sphere.  "  Wliatsoever  a  man  soweth,  tliat  shall 
he  also  reap.  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  of  the  flesh  reaps 
corruption ;  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  of  the  spirit  reaps  ever- 
lastiug  life."  "  Even  as  I  have  seen,"  says  Eliphaz,  "  they  that 
plough  iniquity  and  sow  wickedness,  shall  reap  the  same."  The 
selfish,  the  sensual,  the  untrue,  the  profane,  are  sowing  moral 
hemlock,  and  they  shall  reap  the  rankling  poison. 

Secondly:  According  to  the  amount.  The  sower  who  sows 
sparingly  his  seed,  does  not  receive,  other  things  being  equal, 
bask  from  nature  the  same  as  he  who  scattered  with  a  more  liberal 
hand.  It  is  so  in  the  moral  department.  He  that  soweth  sparingly, 
reaps  sparingly,  &c.  There  are  degrees  in  glory,  and  those  degrees 
are  regulated  by  the  degrees  of  goodness.  This  retributive  prin- 
ciple, gleaming  in  the  harvest-field,  shines  everywhere  through 
human  life  with  more  or  less  brightness.  It  is  true  it  is  dim  here 
as  compared  with  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  Retributive  justice, 
which  is  a  mere  star  in  our  earthly  sphere,  will  grow  into  a  sun 
which  shall  flood  with  overwhelming  brightness  our  eternity.  "  Be 
not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked  ;  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  I'eap." 

III. — THK   CO-OPERATIVE   PRINCIPLE   IN   THE   DIVINE- GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  harvest-field  you  have  the  result  of  a  vast  combination  of 
agencies,  animate  and  inanimate,  human  and  Divine.  The  harvest 
demonstrates  that  man  has  been  a  co-worhcr  with  God.  Had  man 
not  cultured  the  soil,  and  scattered  the  seeds,  the  golden  crops 
would  not  have  been  here,  and  had  not  God  given  the  sun,  and 
dew,  and  shower,  and  genial  temperature,  man's  industry  and  skill 
would  have  been  vain.  Indeed,  even  the  agency  of  the  agricul- 
turists, though  free,  were  Divine.  God  gave  it,  God  sustained  it, 
God  directed  it,  so  that  to  Him  belongeth  the  praise.  It  is  verily 
so  in  spiritual  labour.  "  Paul  planteth,  Apollos  watereth,  but  God 
giveth  the  increase." 

No.  XXIV. 

THE   world's   redemptive   FAITH. 

"  And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  (r.  v.  from)  that  city  believed  on  Him  for 
tlie  saying  (r.  v.  word)  of  the  woman,  which  (r.  v.  who)  testified,  He  told 
me  all  (r.  v.  things)  that  ever  I  did.  So  when  the  Samaritans  were  come 
unto  Him,  they  besou^^ht  Him  that  He  would  tarry  (r.  v.  abide)  with 
them  :  and  He  abode  tliere  two  days.  And  many  more  believed  because 
of  His  own  word  ;  and  said  unto  the  woman,  Now  we  believe,  not  because 
of  thy  saying  (R.  v.  speaking)  :  for  we  liave  heard  Him  (r.  v.  for)  our- 
selves, and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  (r.  v.  omits)  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."— iv.  39—42. 
ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  39. —      This  is  a  splendid  commentary  on  the 

"  Many  of  the  Saiiiaritatis  of  that  city."      thirty-fifth  verse,  the  fields  are  "  white 
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already  to  harvest."  "Believed  on 
Him.''  Not  merely  as  a  good  man,  a 
great  prophet,  or  a  grand  philosopher, 
but  as  the  Messiah,  the  "Saviour  of 
the  world."  "The  Messiah,"  says 
ITengstenberg,  "  is  represented  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  in  that  one  of 
the  few  Messianic  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  Avhich  the  Samaritans 
were  restricted.  Gen.  xlix.  50.  Accord- 
ing to  which  the  nations  shall  adhere 
to  the  Shiloh,  the  jieaceful  and  peace- 
bringer."  "For  the  saying  of  the 
woman,  which  testified,  He  told  me  all 
that  ever  I  did."  The  brief  record  of 
the  conversation  of  our  Saviour  with 
the  woman  at  the  well  of  Jacob  does 
not  contain  all  that  He  had  sjaoken  to 
her.  In  that  conversation  as  recorded 
He  told  her  of  her  domestic  unchasti- 
ties,  but  here  she  seems  to  have  in- 
formed the  Samaritans  that  He  told 
her  all  things  that  ever  she  did.  He 
spread  out  the  moral  of  her  whole  life 
before  her,  so  that  she  felt  He  was 
the  Omniscient  One.  Because  of  her 
testimony  concerning  Plis  thorough 
knowledge  of  her,  the  Samaritans 
believed. 

Ver.  40. — "So  when  the  Samaritans 
vxre  come  unto  Him."  This  woman  had 
invited  them  in  the  twenty-ninth  verse 
to  come  to  Him,  and  now,  according 
to  her  wish,  they  approach  Him.  They 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  that 
wonderful  Person  of  whom  she  had 
been  speaking.  "  They  besought  Him 
that  He  would  tarry  with  them :  and 


He  abode  there  two  days."  They 
pray,  and  He  answers  ;  they  make  a 
request,  and  He  replies.  He  con- 
tinued two  days  with  them.  We 
should  like  to  have  had  a  record  of 
these  two  days'  talking  and  working 
in  the  city  of  Samaria.  How  many 
disciples  did  He  win  during  those 
two  days  1  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  after  His  resurrection,  whilst  we 
only  find  a  few  who  believed  in  Him 
in  other  places,  that  He  appeared  to 
five  hundred  brethren  in  Galilee  (1 
Cor.  XV.  6).  "  The  field  was  ripe  unto 
harvest." 

Vers.  41,  42. — "And  many  more 
believed  because  of  His  own  word ;  and 
said  unto  the  woman,  Now  %ve  believe, 
')wt  because  of  thy  saying :  for  we  have 
heard  Him  oxvrselves."  They  had  be- 
lieved in  Him  to  a  certain  degree 
because  of  the  woman's  word  con- 
cerning Him,  but  now  they  arose  to 
a  higher  faith  ;  "  We  have  heard  Him 
ourselves."  "And  know  that  this  is 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Savioitr  of  the 
world."  "  In  the  expression,  6  aiorri^i 
Tov  KOfffiov,  '  the  Saviour  of  the  world ' 
is  signified,  the  universality  of  the 
Messiah's  destination.  That  the  people 
actually  employed  this  expression  can- 
not be  maintained  positively  ;  never- 
theless this  very  designation  of  a  uni- 
versal character  was,  on  the  ground 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  ac- 
knowledged by  every  pious  Israelite 
(Luke  ii.  32)."— T/ioJttcA;. 


HOMILETICS. 

The  subject  of  these  verses  is  the  world's  redemptive  faith.  The 
world  has  many  faiths.  Men  are  constitutionally  credulous,  and 
their  curse  is  that  they  believe  too  much,  rather  than  too  little. 
Faith  lies  at  the  root  of  all  human  activities,  institutions,  pur- 
suits; and  the  state  of  the  whole  world,  socially,  politically,  and 
religiously,  is  according  to  its  faith.  All  modifications  in  the 
outward  life  of  the  world  must  begin  in  an  alteration  of  its 
faiths. 

There  is  only  one  redemptive  faith  :  faith  to  emancipate  the 
soul  from  the  bondage  of  prejudice,  guilt,  materialism,  and  moral 
depravity  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  faith  appears  in  these  words. 

Observe  two  things — 
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I. — THE  GRAND   OBJECT   OF  THE   WORLD'S   REDEMPTIVE   FAITH. 

That  Object  is  Christ.  Observe  here  three  things  concerning 
Him. 

First :  He  thoroughly  knows  all  pertaining  to  human  life. 
"He  told  me"  said  the  woman,  "all  that  ever  I  did."  The 
conversation  which  the  woman  had  with  Him  made  her  feel  that 
He  was  thoroughly  cognisant  not  only  Avith  all  the  items  in  her 
outward  conduct,  but  with  all  the  secret  workings  of  her  inner  life. 
She  felt  that  He  had  read  her  through  and  through,  and  her 
conclusion  from  the  fact  was  that  He  was  Divine,  and  the  true 
Messiah.  When  she  told  the  Samaritans  His  knowledge  of  her 
they  seemed  to  believe  at  once  in  His  Divinity.  The  object  of  the 
world's  redemptive  faith  is  One — a  Person  Who  thoroughly  under- 
stands it,  knows  all  that  it  has  ever  done,  knows  its  entire  history 
from  its  roots,  through  all  its  ramifications. 

Secondly :  He  is  susceptible  to  human  appeals.  "  So  when 
the  Samaritans  loere  eome  tcnto  Him,  tJicy  besought  Him  that  He 
would  tarry  with  them :  and  He  abode  there  two  days."  He  not  only 
thoroughly  knows  the  world,  but  He  has  a  heai't  that  inclines  Him 
to  yield  to  its  appeals  for  help.  The  cry  of  Bartimeus  arrested 
Him  on  His  road ;  the  entreaties  of  the  travellers  t&  Emmaus 
induced  Him  to  turn  in  and  tarry  with  them ;  and  here  the  request 
of  the  Samaritans  caused  Him  to  abide  with  them  two  days. 

Thirdly :  He  is  the  Restorer  of  mankind.  "  This  is  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world."  tov  Koafxov,  the  Saviour,  not  of  the  Jew 
only,  but  of  the  Gentile  also ;  not  of  a  class,  but  of  all  the  races 
and  sects  that  make  up  humanity. 

Now  this  is  the  Object  of  the  world's  redemptive  faith.  It  will 
never  be  saved  by  believing  in  Creeds,  Churches,  or  Priesthoods ; 
it  must  believe  cm  Him  Who  knows  it,  feels  for  it,  and  came  to 
save  it.     "  He  that  believeth  on  Me  shall  be  saved."     Observe — 

II. — THE  GRAND    GROUNDS   OF    THE  WORLD'S   REDEMPTIVE  FAITH. 

These  grounds  are  here :  one  is  testimony,  and  the  other  is 
consciousness ;  the  o^ne  is  a  preliminary  faith,  the  other  is  a  perfect 
faith. 

First :  The  initiatory  faith.  This  faith  is  built  on  testimony. 
The  Samaritans  believed  because  "of  the  saying  of  the  woman." 
In  their  initial  faith  they  accepted  two  things :  (] .)  Omniscience 
as  a  proof  of  Divinity.  The  saying  of  the  woman  was,  "He  told 
me  all  that  ever  I  did."  She  felt  intuitively  that  He  Who  could 
tell  out  the  whole  history  of  human  life  was  Divine.  Who  but 
God  can  read  the  heart  ?  Every  man  feels  that  there  is  no  one 
that  can  know  him  thoroughly  but  the  God  Who  made  him.  You 
have   only  to   convince  me  that  such  a  beiug  knows  all   about 
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human  life  in  order  to  establish  my  faith  in  His  supernaturalness, 
nay,  in  His  Divinity.  They  accepted  (2.)  The  credibility  of  the 
woman's  testimony.  They  believed  what  she  said  concerning 
Him  was  true.  Why  did  they  believe  in  her  credibility  ?  Because 
they  could  see  that  she  believed.  He  who  believes  in  a  thing, 
and  he  only  who  believes  in  a  Divine  thing,  has  the  power  to 
inspire  faith.  This  woman's  faith  was  manifest  in  her  movements, 
in  her  expressions,  in  the  ring  of  her  voice.  She  believed.  The 
Word  in  her  "became  flesh,"  and  was  made  manifest.  Hence  her 
influence.  She  seemed  to  have  moved  the  city  in  a  few  hours. 
From  what  she  said  the  Samaritans  believed,  came  unto  Him,  and 
"  besought  Him,  to  tarry "  with  them.  Oh !  the  power  of  one 
earnest  soul ! 

This  initiatory  faith  was  a  faith  in  testimony,  and  here  generally 
all  faith  in  Chiist  begins  :  it  is  faith  in  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  seen  and  heard  Him.  A  traditional  faith  is  the  faith  of 
mere  nominal  Christians. 

Secondly  :  The  consummating  faith.  "  And  many  more  believed 
because  of  His  own  word."  This  faith  was  (1.)  Intuitive.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  and  heard  Christ  for  themselves,  they  felt  at  once  that 
He  was  the  Messiah.  His  truths  agreed  with  their  reason  and 
their  aspirations,  and  His  character  with  their  ideal.  They  re- 
quired no  argument ;  the  Incarnate  Woi'd  commended  itself  This 
faith  was  (2.)  Direct.  "  We  have  heard  Him  ourselves."  We  heard 
of  Him  through  thee,  thou  woman  of  Samaria,  and  we  intellectually 
accepted  the  fact  that  He  is  the  Messiah ;  but  now  that  "  we  have 
heard  Him  ourselves "  we  know  He  is.  We  know  His  voice ;  it 
chimes  in  with  the  Divine  echoes  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  voice 
we  have  been  long  craving  to  hear.  This  faith  was  (3.)  Certain. 
"  And  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ."  We  have  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  man  who  has  this  faith,  which  springs  from  the 
felt  congruity  of  Christ  with  the  deepest  things  of  his  soul,  is 
independent  of  all  other  evidences,  and  can  stand  firmly  against 
all  the  hostile  reasonings  of  infidelity.  He  says — All  your  logic  is 
worthless ;  "  we  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ." 

Conclusion.  Here,  then,  is  the  soul-redemptive  faith, — faith 
in  the  all-knowing,  all-loving  Saviour  of  the  world ;  faith  grounded 
not  merely  on  the  testimony  of  others,  but  on  the  revelation  of 
Himself  to  the  human  soul.  This  is  the  faith  that  is  sadly  lacking 
throughout  Christendom.  Traditional  faith  abounds,  and  it  is 
often  worse  than  useless.  Oh,  speed  the  day  when  God  Who 
"  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shall  shine  into 
the  heart  of  the  world,  giving  it  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  ! " 
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No.  XXV. 

MORAL   USEFULNESS. 

(Jesus  teaches  publicly  in  Galilee. — Matt.  iv.  17  ;  Mark  i.  14,  15  ;  Luke  iv. 
14,  15  ;  John  iv.  43—45.) 

"Now  (r.  v.  and)  after  two  days  He  departed  (r.  v.  went  forth  from)  thence, 
and  went  into  Galilee.  For  Jesus  Himself  testified,  that  a  prophet  hath 
no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Then  (r.  v.  so)  when  He  was  come  into 
Galilee,  the  Galilaeans  received  Him,  having  seen  all  the  things  that  He  did 
at  (r.  v.  in)  Jerusalem  at  the  feast :  for  they  also  went  unto  the  feast." — 
iv.  43—45. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — The  only  there  He  had  found  no  reception,  and 

difficult  question  in  connection  with  had  been  compelled  to  discontinue  His 

this   jDassage  is  this.  What  does  the  ministry.    In  Galilee,  on  the  contrary, 

Heavenly    Teacher    here    mean    by  all   were   ready  to   honour  Him." — 

'' country  "  1     (narptJt).      There    are  Ehrard,  Norton.     (3.)  "Galilee  is  His 

several  answers  presented  by  different  own  country,  where,  according  to  the 

Biblical    critiques    to    this    question.  proverb,  Hewould  have  had  no  honour, 

(1.)  "Galilee  is  to  be  taken  in  opposition  except  He  had  first  gone  to  Judaea  and 

to  Nazareth.     In  this  city,  His  own  distinguished  Himself  there.     It  was 

country,  Jesus   had  no  honour,  but  His  miracles  and  works  abroad  that 

elsewhere  in  Galilee  He  was  received  gave  Him  fame  and  favour  at  home." 

as  a  prophet." — Lightfoot,  Krafft.    (2.)  — Meyer,  Alford.     We  do  not  regard 

"  Galilee  is  to  be  taken  in  opposition  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to 

to  Judaea.     Judaea  was  His  birthplace,  canvass  these  conflicting  views,  or  to 

and  so  His  own  country,  and  it  was  advocate  or  propound  a  conclusion  of 

also  the  land  of  the  prophets :    but  our  own. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  paragraph  suggests  to  us  certain  practical  thoughts  concerning 
mans  mental  usefulness  in  society. 

I. — MAN   MAY   DO   MUCH   MORAL   GOOD   WITHIN   A   SHORT   PERIOD. 

"Now  after  two  days  He  departed  thence,  and  ivent  into  Galilee." 
Two  days  Jesus  spent  in  Samaria,  and  what  did  He  accompHsh 
spiritually  within  that  short  period  ?  Many,  we  are  told,  "  believed 
on  Him  for  the  saying  of  the  woman,"  and  "  many  more  believed 
because  of  His  own  word."  His  words  during  that  period  broke 
the  religious  monotony  of  the  Samaritans,  set  the  minds  of  men  to 
earnest  and  independent  thinking.  He  won  many  at  once  to  His 
cause,  and  He  scattered  those  incorruptible  seeds  of  truth  which 
commenced  germination  at  once,  and  which  have  yielded  glorious 
harvests  through  all  subsequent  ages.  The  Infinite  only  can  tell 
the  amount  of  spiritual  good  that  has  resulted  from  Christ's  ministry 
in  Samaria  during  those  "  two  days."  Every  man  may  and  ought 
to  accomplish  great  spiritual  good  in  "  two  days," — not  only  by 
preaching  to  vast  congregations  and  addressing  multitudes  through 
the  Press,  but  even  in  a  more  private  way — by  indoctrinating  the 
family  with  Christly  sentiments,  and  distributing  through  the 
neighbourhood  the  "  Bread  of  Life."     We  do  not  want  a  long  life 
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in  order  to  be  useful;  in  ^' two  days"  y^e  may  accomplish  much. 
No  man  on  the  "great  day"  of  trial  will  be  able  to  plead  the 
brevity  of  his  mortal  life  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  been  morally 
useful  to  his  fellow-men.  We  may  not  have  time  enough  to  make 
fortunes,  become  scientific,  or  win  fame,  but  we  have  time  enough 
to  be  useful. 

II. — man's  efforts  to  do  good  are  often  obstructed  by 

A   STUPID   PREJUDICE. 

"  For  Jesus  Himself  testified,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his 
own  country."  Christ  here  states  a  fact.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  to  it.  Many  men  gain  some  kind  of  honour  from  their 
countrymen,  but  as  a  rule  prophets  do  not.  Home  teachers  are  not 
so  valued  as  the  foreign.  This  is  one  of  the  great  practical  errors 
in  all  human  society.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  it.  The  doctrines 
of  a  teacher,  whether  true  or  false,  salutary  or  pernicious,  are 
independent  of  the  country  of  the  teacher.  There  are  had  reasons 
for  it.  The  prejudice  springs  from  jealousy,  envy,  pride,  and 
such  vile  passions."^  Christ  felt  that  this  prejudice  was  against 
His  usefulness,  and  prejudice  in  some  form  or  other  has  been  felt 
by  every  man  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  be  one  of  his  chief 
obstructions.  Prejudices  are  fetters  that  enslave  the  intellect, 
clouds  that  obscure  the  vision,  bolts  that  shut  out  the  truth. 
Men  in  England  are  filled  with  prejudice  concerning  the  elements 
of  dignity,  the  means  of  happiness,  the  dogmas  of  theology,  and 
the  forms  of  worship. 

III. — MAN^S   DESIRE   FOR   DOING   GOOD    SHOULD   BE   THE   INSPIRA- 
TION  OF   HIS   LIFE. 

Christ  leaves  Samaria,  confronts  a  powerful  prejudice,  and  enters 
Galilee — what  for  ?  In  order  to  be  useful.  "  He  went  about 
doing  good."  Spiritually  to  bless  humanity  was  the  one  grand 
purpose  of  His  sublime  life.  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  Me,  for  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work."  Such 
should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  men,  and  this  for  two  reasons — 

First :  It  is  the  greatest  work.  What  work  on  earth  is  so 
Divinely  grand  as  that  of  enlightening  the  human  intellect, 
enfranchising  the  human  will,  purifying  the  fountains  of  the 
human  heart,  transforming  the  moral  man  into  the  image  of  God's 
own  Son  ?  All  other  occupations  and  enterprises  are  but  puerilities 
compared  with  this. 

Secondly :  It  is  the  most  recompensing  work.  He  that  con- 
verteth  a  soul  "covers  a  multitude  of  sins,"  wins  the  sympathies 
of  immortal  spirits,  and  secures  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience 
and  his  God.     The  fruits  of  all  other  labours  we  leave  behind  at 

*  See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  "The  Genius  of  the  Gospel  on  Matthew," 
p.  320. 
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death,  but  from  the  field  of  spiritual  usefulness  we  gather  sheaves 
that  will  inspire  us  with  inefifable  delight  when  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

IV. — man's  power  to  do  good  increases  as  his  past 

USEFULNESS   GETS   RECOGNIZED. 

"  TJie  Galilwans  received  Him,  having  seen  all  the  things  He  did  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast :  for  they  also  went  unto  the  feast."  Christ 
had  done  great  things  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  learn  from  chapter  ii. 
23.  The  Galilseans,  to  whom  He  now  addressed  Himself,  had  in 
the  holy  city  witnessed  the  mighty  wonders  He  had  wrought,  and 
now  as  He  came  amongst  them  they  were  prepared  to  receive 
Him,  and  they  did  receive  Him.  What  they  knew  of  Him  disposed 
them  to  accept  Him.  We  get  power  to  do  good  amongst  men  as 
our  past  good  works  get  recognized.  Man's  power  of  spiritual 
usefulness  is  cumulative ;  the  more  good  he  does  the  more  his 
capacity  for  usefulness  increases.  There  is  no  wearing  out  in  the 
cause  of  spiritual  usefulness.  The  more  useful  a  man  has  been, 
the  more  useful  he  may  yet  be.  His  career  is  not  like  the  growth 
of  a  tree,  which,  after  its  culmination,  weakens  and  dies,  but  like 
that  of  the  river,  it  becomes  stronger  and  stronger  as  it  proceeds 
to  its  destination. 

"  Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  presence  still. 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  actions  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.     Find  out  man's  want  and  will, 
And  meet  them  there.     All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses." — George  Herbert. 


No.  XXVI. 

THE  HEALING  OF  THE  NOBLEMAN's  SON. 

(Jestis  again  in  Galilee,  heals  the  nobleman^s  son. — John  iv.  46 — 54.) 

"  So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,"  &c. — iv.  46 — 54. 

ExEGETicAL  Remarks. — Ver.  46. —  centurion  of  Capernaum"  (Irenoeus, 
"So  Jesus  came  (r.  v.  he  came  Semler,  Strauss,  Baumgarten,  Cru- 
TRV^KEFORE)  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  sius).  Tlie  office,  the  sick  boy,  the 
where  He  made  the  water  wine.  And  distant  healing,  are  similar  features. 
there  was  a  certain  nobleman,  whose  son  On  the  other  side  are  these  differences  : 
was  sick  at  Capernaum.''  This  noble-  (1.)  The  time:  here,  before  the  re- 
man (fiaaiXiKo^)  was  probably  con-  moval  of  Ji.'sus  to  Capernaum  ;  there, 
nected  with  the  royal  household.  long  aft  r  it.  (2.)  Tiie  place  of  Christ 
Such  as  the  centurion  (Luke  vii.  at  the  time :  here,  Cana ;  there,  the 
2)  ;  or  Naaman.  Josephus  uses  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum.  (3.)  The  cha- 
term  to  distinguish  the  officers  of  racters:  here,  excited,  weak,  feebly  be- 
the  king  from  kings  (as  Herod),  from  lieving  ;  there,  cjxlin,  confident,  strong 
those  at  Rome  (Caisar).  He  was  pro-  of  faith.  Oilier  differences  by  them- 
bably  a  Jew.  "  Some  have  taken  this  selves  considered,  might  be  more  easily 
nobleman  to   be  identical   with  the  wiped  away.    The  mos  here,  the  dovKog 
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there  (a  distinction,  however,  which 
is  not  resolved  by  the  common  ttoTc,)  : 
here,  the  boy  is  a  small  boy,  a  child, 
ver.  49 ;  there,  a  ftout  youth,  there  a 
Gentile  ;  here,  a  miracle-believer,  pro- 
bably a  Jew;  yet  these  with  the  fore- 
going strengthen  the  diflerence.  But 
the  most  decisive  diversity  is  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord.  The  faith  of 
the  centurion  He  commends  with 
admiration  ;  the  faith  of  the  noble- 
man He  must  first  subject  to  a  trial." 
— Lange. 

Ver.  47. — "  Wlien  he  heard  that 
Jesus  was  come  out  of  Judcea  into 
Galilee,  he  xceid  iinto  Him,  and  be- 
sought Him  that  He  wotdd  come  down, 
and  heal  his  son:  for  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death."  From  what  Christ 
had  done  both  at  Jerusalem  in  cleans- 
ing the  temple,  and  at  Cana  in  turn- 
ing water  into  wine,  this  nobleman 
had  received  such  an  impression  of 
Christ's  miraculous  jDower  a«  to  have 
inspired  the  hope  that  He  would 
reslore  his  son  that  was  dying. 

Ver.  48. — "  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
him.  Except  ye  see  signs  and  ioo7iders." 
These  two  words  {arifitla  Kai)  are  sig- 
nificant :  the  former  seems  to  express 
the  supernatural  character  of  an  act, 
and  the  latter  the  demonstration  which 
is  promised  of  a  Divine  power.  "  Ye 
will  not  (r.  v.  in  no  wise)  helieve." 
But  he  had  believed  to  some  extent. 
What  but  faith  prompted  him  to  come 
forth  in  quest  of  Clirist  ?  But  his 
faith  was  very  imperfect :  it  was  only 
in  embryo, 

Ver.  49. — "  The  nobleman  saith  unto 
Him,  Sir,  come  dowm  ere  my  child  die." 
The  matter  is  serious  ;  there  is  not  an 
instant  to  lose.  "  While  I  am  speaking 
my  child  is  dying."  But  why  ^'■come 
down?"  Will  not  thy  failh  enable 
thee  to  believe  that  the  great  Messiah 
can  do  His  works  without  bein'^  on 


the  spot?  This  thou  wilt  helieve, 
however,  ere  the  work  is  done. 

Ver.  50. — ^^  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Go  thy  way ;  thy  son  liveth.  And  the 
m,an  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  had 
spoken  (r.  v.  spake)  unto  him,,  and  he 
went  his  way."  "  Both  effects  instan- 
taneously followed  ;  the  man  believed 
the  word ;  and  the  cure,  shooting 
quicker  than  lightning  from  Cana  to 
Capernaum,  was  felt  by  the  <lying 
youth.  In  token  of  faith,  the  father 
takes  his  leave  of  Christ.  In  the 
circumstances  this  evidenced  full 
faith." — Dr.  Brown. 

Ver.  51. — '■'■  Aihd  as  he  vms  now 
going  down,  his  servants  met  him,  and 
told  him,  saying,  Tliy  son  liveth  "  (r.  v. 

SAYING  TH&.T   HIS    SON    LIVED).       HoW 

this  intelligence  must  have  deepened 
his  faith,  as  well  as  flooded  his  heart 
with  ]iarental  delight ! 

Ver.  52.—"  Then  (r.  v.  so  he)  en- 
quired he  of  them  the  hour  when  he 
began  to  amend.  And  they  said  (r.  v. 
THEY  SAID  therefore)  unto  him, 
Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the 
fever  left  him"  The  fact,  though 
transporting  to  him  as  a  parent,  did 
not  satisfy  the  new  craving  that  his 
growing  faith  had  gendered  within 
him.  He  desires  to  seek  out  the  cause. 

Ver.  5.3. — "  So  the  father  knetv  that 
it  was  at  the  same  (R.  v.  that)  hour, 
in  the  which  Jesiis  said  unto  hhn.  Thy 
son  liveth :  and  himself  believed,  and 
his  whole  house."  Here  is  faith  that 
has  become  so  strong  that  it  propagates 
itself  through  a  whole  family. 

Ver.  54. — "  This  is  again  the  second 
miracle  (r.  v.  sign)  that  Jesus  did, 
when  He  was  (r.  v.  having)  come  out 
of  Juda'.a  into  Galilee. "  Both  were  in 
connection  with  domestic  life  ;  the 
one  was  connected  with  a  marriage, 
the  other  with  a  deathbed. 


HOMILETIGS. 


This  narrative,  thongli  short,  is  full  of  interest  and  deep  mean- 
ing ;   it   throws    up   to    our  view  several    points  of  thought   too 


important   not 
point  is  this — 


to    notice   with   some  amount  of  attention.     One 
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I. — THA.T  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST  OFTEN  EXERTS  A  PRACTICAL 
INFLUENCE  UPON  MEN  WHO  ARE  NOT  AMONGST  HIS  GENUINE 
DISCIPLES. 

Tliere  were  no  doubt  many  genuine  disciples  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  this  nobleman  lived.  In  "Cnna  of  Galilee,"  Christ 
in  His  first  miracle  had  "manifested  forth  His  power,"  and  "many 
of  His  disciples  believed  on  Him."  But  this  disciple  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  amongst  them.  The  faith  that  prompted 
him  to  go  forth  in  search  of  Christ  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Messiah  as  of  much  worth.  The  man  had 
undoubtedly  heard  so  many  floatiog  stories  in  his  neighbourhood 
concerning  our  Lord  that  he  felt  that  peradventure  He  could  and 
would  help  him  in  his  domestic  emergency.  Up  to  this  point  he 
had  no  strong  convictions  against  Him,  or  any  vital  sympathy  with 
His  spirit,  His  doctrines,  or  His  aims.  Certain  facts  about  His 
life,  which  to  him  were  more  or  less  in  shadow,  alone  influenced 
him  up  to  the  point  of  his  leaving  his  home  in  quest  of  Christ. 
Christ's  name  had  become  a  poAver  in  Galilee  already.  A  noble 
name  is  evermore  a  wide,  unconscious,  and  often  unacknowledged 
social  force  for  good.  Christ's  mere  history  has  for  eighteen 
centuries  influenced  millions  of  men  whom  charity  cannot  rank 
amongst  His  true  disciples.  His  history  to-day  throughout 
Christendom  affects  the  movements  and  external  conduct  of  rulers, 
statesmen,  authors,  artists,  and  whole  c'asses  who  have  no  living 
or  practical  symi^athy  whatever  with  Him  or  His  cause.  Another 
point  that  presents  itself  here  is  : — 

II. — THAT   NO   WORLDLY   GREATNESS   CAN   SHIELD   MEN   FROM 
ANY    OF   THE   COMMON   CALAMITIES    OF   LIFE. 

Here  is  a  nobleman  whose  son  is  dying.  His  son  "  was  at  the 
point  of  death!'  The  young  have  ever  been  disposed  to  imagine 
that  their  parents  must  sicken  and  die  before  them, — that  because 
they  are  young  death  is  afar  off.  Tlie  cemeteries  of  the  world 
prove  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  die  in  childhood, 
and  that  but  very  few  live  to  the  age  of  fifty.  The  first  grave  dug 
on  earth  was  not  dug  for  a  father,  but  a  son.  Aaron  lost  two  in 
one  stroke.  David  followed  one  after  another  of  his  children  to 
the  grave ;  the  patriarch  of  Uz  was  bereft  of  all  his  children  in  one 
short  day.  The  agonies  of  the  dying  son  were  not  the  only 
sufferings  in  the  mansion  of  that  nobleman ;  his  own  heart  was 
breaking,  and  perhaps  that  of  his  wife  and  children  as  well.  Such 
are  ordinary  trials,  they  are  the  common  calamities  of  the  race. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  world  you  will  find  dying  children 
and  distressed  parents.  This  man's  wealth,  position,  influence, 
could  not  ward  off  such  dire  events.  Death  dares  all  opposition, 
and  knows  uo  adventitious  distinctions,  treats  all  alike,  has  an 
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access  as  easy  to  the  royal  chamber  as  to  a  pauper's  hut :  "  the  rich 
man  also  died  and  was  buried." 

"  If  hoarded  gold  possess'd  the  power 
To  lengthen  life's  too  fleeting  hour, 
And  purchase  from  the  hand  of  Death 
A  little  span,  a  moment's  breath, 
How  I  would  love  the  precious  ore  ! 
And  every  hour  should  swell  my  store  ; 
Til  at  whtn  Death  came,  with  shadowy  pinion, 
To  waft  me  to  his  bleak  dominion, 
I  might  by  bribes  my  doom  delay. 
And  bid  him  call  some  distant  day. 
But  since  not  all  earth's  golden  store 
Can  buy  for  us  one  bright  hour  more, 
Why  should  we  vainly  mourn  our  fate, 
Or  sigh  at  life's  uncertain  date  ? 
Nor  wealth  nor  grandeur  can  illume 
The  silent  midnight  of  the  tomb." — Thomas  Moore. 

Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narrative  is — ■ 
III. — THAT  Christ's  treatment  of  men  differs  widely 

FROM   THAT    OF   AN   IMPOSTOR. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  how  should  we  have  expected  an  impostor 
to  have  acted  ?  Nay,  how  should  we  have  expected  even  an 
ordinary  religious  teacher  to  have  acted  ? 

First :  We  should  have  expected  that  He  would  have  dealt 
somewhat  obsequiously  with  this  nobleman.  To  say  nothing 
of  an  impostor,  if  a  "  nohleman  "  were  to  enter  some  of  our  chapels, 
liow  would  the  modern  minister  be  likely  to  act  towards  him  ? 
Would  there  be  no  fawning,  no  servile  homage  ?  Alas  !  there  are 
popular  preachers  not  unknown  to  us  who  follow  the  great  as  dogs 
their  masters. 

Secondly :  We  should  have  expected  that  He  would  have 
acceded  at  once  to  the  request  of  this  nobleman.  Were  a 
nobleman  to  ask  a  favour  of  some  religious  teachers  which  they 
could  grant  even  with  much  inconvenience  to  themselves,  they 
would  render  it  at  once  with  a  proud  exidtation.  Their  vanity 
would  be  so  much  flattered  that  they  would  not  only  grant  the 
boon  in  a  moment,  but  emblazon  the  act  as  one  of  the  most 
radiant  incidents  of  their  lives. 

Thirdly :  We  should  have  expected  that  He  would  have  looked 
for  some  compensation  for  any  service  that  He  might  render 
to  the  nobleman.  Few  noblemen  would  feel  that  they  would 
insult  a  religious  teacher  by  rendering  some  tangible  acknow- 
ledgment for  services,  and  but  few  teachers  would  fail  to  look 
for  such  a  manifestation.  Naaman  offered  remuneration,  nor  were 
Elijah  and  Elisha  above  accepting  acknowledgment  for  their 
services.     But   how  stands   the  matter  in  relation   to   Christ  as 

I  2 
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indicated  in  this  incident  ?  Did  the  humble  Galilaean  fall  down 
before  the  nobleman  when  he  appeared  ?  Not  He ;  but  thundered 
in  his  ears  a  reproof,  "  Except  yc  see  sifjns  and  wonders,  ye  will  not 
believe."  Did  He  accede  to  his  request  at  once  ?  No  ;  He  seemed 
to  repel  him,  and  hence  the  nobleman  became  more  importunate. 
"  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die."  Thus  He  acted  too  with 
Nicodemus,  the  Syri-Phoenicean  mother,  and  others.  He  showed 
no  servile  anxiety  to  win  adherents  to  His  cause.  Did  He  expect 
acknowledgment  for  His  services  ?  No.  It  is  remarkable  that  not 
only  do  you  not  find  in  any  part  of  the  history  of  Christ  a  case 
where  He  asked  for  compensation  for  His  numerous  services,  but 
what  is  more  striking  still,  you  will  not  find  one  who  dared  to 
insult  Him  by  making  such  an  offer.  Strange  that  this  nobleman, 
with  the  wonted  generosity  of  the  East,  did  not  suggest  remuner- 
ation ;  but  he  saw  a  moral  majesty  sitting  upon  the  brow  of  that 
poor  Galilsean  that  repelled  the  idea. 

A  little  incident  like  this  brings  out  to  me  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
in  sublime  contrast  to  all  the  religiou.<?  teachers  of  the  world 
ancient  and  modern,  heathen  and  Christian.  He  stands  above 
them,  high  as  the  ever-burning  stars  above  the  flickering  gas- 
lights of  our  streets. 

Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narrative  is — 

IV. — THAT   A   GENUINE   CONFIDENCE   IN   CHRIST   HAS   ITS 
PROGRESSIVE   GROWTH. 

We  find  faith  in  this  nobleman  in  three  distinct  stnofcs — 

First :  In  leaving  his  home  to  meet  Christ.  Unless  he  had 
possessed  some  amount  of  confidence  in  the  capability  of  Christ  to 
heal  his  son,  would  he  have  left  his  dying  boy  and  gone  out  in 
search  of  Him  ?     There  was  faith  in  germ. 

Secondly  :  In  leaving  Christ  to  return  to  his  home.  "  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  Go  thy  way ;  thy  son  liveth.  And  the  man  believed  the  ivord 
that  Jesus  had  spoken,  and  he  went  his  way"  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  not  believed  that  Christ  could  cure  his  son  unless  He  went  to 
the  spot.  Now  he  believed  in  that :  "  Go  thy  vxiy  ;  thy  son  liveth." 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  on  his  way  home  he  might  have  some 
misgivings,  some  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  cure  had  taken  place  or 
not.     Still  he  believed. 

Thirdly:  In  infiuencing  at  once  his  household.  On  meeting 
the  servants  who  told  him  that  his  son  was  living,  and  in(|uiring 
the  hour  when  he  began  to  mend,  he  found  that  the  fever  left 
the  son  the  very  hour  at  Avhich  Jesus  spoke  the  words,  "  Thy  son 
liveth." 

Here  was  another  stage  in  his  f:\ith.  Its  roots  must  have  struck 
deeply  with  this  intelligence.     So  strong  was  his  faith  now,  that  he 
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converted  tlie  whole  household.  Faith  begets  faith.  In  truth,  a 
man  must  believe  before  he  can  make  believers. 

Thus  genuine  faith  is  progressive ;  it  has  the  blade,  the  ear,  and 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  and  the  full  corn  can  multiply  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nobleman's  family. 

Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narrative  is — 

V. — THAT  TRUE  PRAYER  CAN  BRING  TO  THE  SUPPLIANT 
SUPERNATURAL  RELIEF. 

Here  is  the  prayer :  "  He  besought  Him  that  He  would  come  down 
and  heal  hii  son"  and  after  an  apparent  rebuff  it  is  repeated,  "  Sir, 
come  down  ere  my  child  die."  Here  is  the  relief :  "  Thy  son  livcth" 
and  the  relief  is  obviously  supernatural.  Who  could  doubt  this 
miracle  ?  "  It  was  performed  at  several  miles  distance,  upon  a 
person  whom  He  had  never  seen,  and  where,  therefore,  there  was 
no  shadow  of  pretence  for  saying  there  was  collusion  or  imposture. 
It  satisfied  the  father  of  the  child,  who  left  him  at  the  point  of 
death.  It  satisfied  those  who  remained  at  home  and  saw  how 
instantaneously  he  recovered ;  and  it  ought  to  satisfy  us,  who  live 
in  this  distant  age  and  quarter  of  the  world,  that  Christ  by  Divine 
power  wrought  this  miracle,  although  we  have  not  been  witnesses 
to  its  effects." 

Now  prayer  wrought  this  supernatural  result.  Indeed  I  scarcely 
know  whether  I  should  use  the  word  supernatural,  ibr  as  nature 
far  transcends  the  reach  of  the  gi'eatest  intelligence,  and  as  there 
are  confessedly  elements  at  work  both  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
the  world  of  mind,  which  none  of  our  philosophers  can  explain  or 
even  detect,  it  may  turn  out  that  what  we  call  supernatural  is  only 
natural  after  all,  and  that  Christ  now  sent  relief  to  this  young  man 
through  some  regular  law  that  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Modern 
scientists  aver  that  the  doctrine  of  answers  to  prayers  is  an 
absurdity  only  to  be  entertained  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
of  mankind.  They,  from  the  lofty  heights  to  which  their  scientific 
genius  has  lifted  them,  regard  with  supercilious  compassion,  if 
not  with  contempt,  those  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Whilst  upon  me,  as  a  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer,  they  look 
down  with  scorn,  I,  in  all  sincerity,  look  up  to  them  with  reverence 
and  thanks.  The  trttc  Church  of  Christ,  which  can  only  live  in 
the  sun  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  great  world  at  large,  owe 
them  a  deep  and  ever- increasing  debt  of  gratitude.  Their  discoveries 
have  thrown  floods  of  light  upon  the  pages  of  our  Bible,  and  most 
of  the  arts  that  bless  and  adorn  the  civilized  world  must  be  traced 
to  the  results  of  their  inquiries.  Albeit,  I  fail  to  discover  their 
scientific  wisdom  in  their  scoflfings  at  prayer.  Do  they  say  that 
the  "established  order  of  nature"  stands  immovably  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  human  supplication  ?     Then  I  ask,  how 
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much  of  nature  has  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  their  own  observ- 
ation ?  Is  it  a  yard  as  compared  with  an  acre,  or  an  acre  as 
compared  with  a  yard  ?  I  care  not  which,  but  ask,  May  it  not 
be  that  just  in  the  area,  whether  large  or  small,  lying  outside  their 
personal  observation,  there  may  be  natural  phenomena  uot  in 
harmony  with  their  ideas  of  the  established  order  of  things  ? 

Moreover,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  intelligent  First 
Cause  pervading  all  space  and  permeating  all  existences,  the 
force  of  all  forces,  the  spring  of  all  activities,  is  it  not  to  the  last 
degree  absurd  and  presumptuous  to  deny  the  possibility  of  answers 
to  prayers  ?  And  still  yet,  I  inquire,  is  not  the  physical  condition 
of  mankind  always  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  ideas  that 
influence  them  ?  Are  not  human  ideas  the  germs  of  all  human 
institutions  and  the  mainspring  of  all  human  activities  ?  If  so, 
you  have  only  to  operate  on  man's  ideas  in  order  to  affect  his 
physical  condition.  Is  there  anything,  therefore,  absurd  in  supposing 
that  God,  through  prayer,  can  or  does  influence  human  ideas  V  But 
why  reason  on  the  subject,  when  the  Bible,  whose  authority  I  hold 
Divine,  abounds  both  with  the  assurance  and  examples  of  the  fact 
that  the  "effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much  "  ? 

Where,  it  has  been  asked,  is  the  necessity  for  prayer,  since  the 
great  God  is  too  loving  to  require  persuasion,  too  intelligent  to 
require  information  concerning  our  wants  ?  Can  prayer  make  the 
Infinitely  Mercil'ul  more  kind,  the  Omniscient  more  intelligent  ? 
"God,"  says  a  modern  author,  "undoubtedly  knows  all  our  wants; 
but  that  is  not  sufficient ;  we  must  know  them  ourselves,  and  feel 
our  need  of  having  them  supplied,  for  the  supply  to  be  a  real 
benefit  to  us."  We  all  know  that  the  value  of  a  gift  increases  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  power  of  the  recipient  to  appreciate  it. 
Suppose  a  physician  gave  some  medicine  to  tAvo  persons,  one  of 
whom  felt  himself  dying,  and  who  came  entreating  help ;  the  other, 
although  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  was  unconscious  of  it,  and 
took  the  medicine  merely  to  honour  the  doctor.  The  bodies  of 
both  may  perhaps  be  equally  influenced,  but  will  their  minds  ? 
The  one  will  depart  profoundly  grateful,  but  the  other  self-com- 
placent at  his  own  supposed  kindness  of  disposition. 

"  There  is  an  eye  that  never  sleeps 
Buneath  the  wing  of  nif;ht  ; 
There  is  an  ear  that  never  shuts 
When  smile  the  beams  of  light ; 
There  is  an  arm  tliat  never  tires 
When  human  strengtli  gives  way  ; 
There  is  a  love  that  never  fails 
When  earthly  loves  tlecay. 
That  eye  is  fixed  on  seraphs'  throng, 
That  ear  is  filled  with  angels'  song  ; 
That  arm  upholds  the  world  on  high  ; 
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That  love  is  throned  beyond  the  sky. 

But  there's  a  power  which  man  can  wield 

When  mortal  aid  is  vain, 

That  eye,  that  arm,  that  love  to  reach, 

That  listening  ear  to  gain  ; 

That  power  is  prayer,  that  soars  on  high, 

And  feeds  on  bliss  beyond  the  sky." 

Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narrative  is — 

VI. — THAT   GREAT   TEMPORAL   CALAMITIES   OFTEN   LEAD   TO   THE 
HIGHEST   SPIRITUAL   GOOD. 

The  temporal  affliction  of  this  nobleman  brought  himself  and 
whole  family  to  Christ.  It  was  simply  trial  that  impelled  him  in 
the  first  place  to  go  to  Christ.  Probably,  all  healing  resources  at 
his  command  he  had  tried  with  his  dying  son,  and  they  had  failed, 
and  now  he  was  driven  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural. 
Nature  could  do  no  more  for  him ;  his  only  hope  was  that  the 
Miraculous  Worker  of  Whom  he  had  heard  might  come  to  his 
relief.  Trials  often  act  thus.  For  this  purpose  they  are  sent. 
When  prosperous  men  are  reduced  to  pauperism,  and  strong  men 
to  physical  infirmity,  and  men  accustomed  to  society  to  a  state  of 
absolute  lonelihood,  moral  reflection  is  stimulated,  spiritual  inquiries 
are  started,  questions  are  asked  about  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
As  the  material  vanishes  from  the  man  the  spiritual  becomes  closer ; 
as  the  temporal  recedes  the  eternal  presses  on.  Men  in  all  ages 
can  say,  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted;  before  I  was 
afflicted,  I  went  astray."  There  is  meaning  in  what  au  old 
Athenian  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  should  have  been  lost  if  I 
had  not  been  lost."  Want  drove  the  prodigal  back  to  his  father's 
house.  Affliction  brought  Manasseh  back  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
Affliction  deals  with  men  as  the  parent  eagle  with  her  young  when 
she  takes  them  from  her  nest  where  they  have  been  sheltered  and 
indulged,  and  bears  them  off  on  her  wings,  into  mid-heaven,  and 
shakes  them  off  into  immensity,  there  to  struggle  for  themselves. 

When  men  are  stripped  of  all  physical  good  their  spirits  often 
begin  to  struggle  on  their  way  towards  the  Great  Fountain  of  Life. 
Well  does  Sir  Walter  Scott  say :  "  There  are  those  to  whom  a  sense 
of  religion  has  come  in  storm  and  tempest,  and  there  are  those 
whom  it  has  summoned  amid  scenes  of  revelry  and  idle  vanity ; 
there  are  those  who  have  heard  its  '  still  small  voice,'  amid  rural 
leisure  and  placid  contentment.  But  perhaps  the  knowledge  which 
Cometh  not  to  err  is  most  frequently  impressed  upon  the  mind 
during  seasons  of  affliction,  and  tears  are  the  softening  showers 
which  cause  the  seed  of  heaven  to  spring  and  take  root  in  the 
human  heart." 
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No.  XXVII. 

THE  POOL   OF  BETHESDA;   OR,   THE  WORLD   IN   MINIATURE. 

(27ie  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the  Healing  of  the  Irnpote)d  Man,  and  our  Lord's 
Discourse. — v.  1 — 47.j 

"  After  this  (r.  v.  these  things)  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jesus 
went  lip  to  Jerusalem.  Now  tliere  is  at  (r.  v.  in)  Jerusalem  by  the 
.'iheep  market  (r.  v.  gate)  a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Bethesda,  having  five  porches.  In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent 
folk  (r.  v.  them  that  were  sick),  of  blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  (r.  v. 

OMITS  FROM  the  WORD  "WAITING'    TO  END  OF  VERSE  FOUR)  for  the  moving 

of  the  water.  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool, 
and  troubled  the  water :  whosoever  tlien  first  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  And  a 
certain  man  was  there,  which  had  an  (r.  v.  been  IN  his)  infirmity  thirty 
and  eight  years.  Wlien  Jesus  saw  him  lie  (r.  v.  lying),  and  knew  that 
he  had  been  now  a  long  time  in  that  case.  He  saith  unto  him.  Wilt  (r.  v. 
wouldst)  thou  be  made  whole  ?  Tlie  impotent  (r.  v.  sick)  man  answered 
Him,  Sir,  I  have  no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the 
pool :  but  while  I  am  coming,  another  steppeth  down  before  me.  Jesus 
saith  unto  him.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.  And  immediately  (r.  v. 
straightway)  the  man  was  made  whole,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked  : 
and  on  the  same  day  was  the  Sabbath  "  (r.  v.  now  it  was  the  sabbath  on 
THAT  day). — V.  1 — 9. 


Exegetical  Remarks. — Ver.  1. — 
*'  After  this  there  tvas  a  feast  of  the 
Jews."  Literally,  "after  these  things," 
implying  a  succession  of  events.  "Here 
closes,"  says  Lange,  "the  first  great 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee."  The 
^^  feast "  here  is  a  subject  on  which 
expositors  are  not  agreed.  The  pro- 
bability, however,  is  tliat  it  was  the 
Passover,  the  second  of  the  four  Pass- 
overs in  our  Lord's  ministry.  The 
point  is  ol  no  practical  moment.  "  And 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  He  went 
up  from  Capernaum,  where  He  called 
Matthew.  (Mark  ii.  13,  14.)  Jeru- 
salem occupied  an  elevated  position, 
not  only  in  a  moral,  but  in  a  local 
sense ;  it  was  200  feet  above  the  sea 
on  the  boundaries  of  Judaea. 

Ver .  2  — "  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  sheep  market  a  pool,  which  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda, 
having  five  porches.^'  As  John  wrote 
a.d.  96,  he  wrote  after  Jerusalem  had 
been  destroyed  ;  still  there  stood  the 
"pool."  This  pool  is  generally  re- 
garded as  that  walled  enclosure  near 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  is  some  360 
feet  long,  130  feet  broad,  and  70  I'eet 
deep.  It  is  called  Bethe-da,  meaning 
a  house  of  mercy.     "  J^^tue  porches" — 


these,  it  would  seem,  were  covered 
recesses  around  the  pool  for  the  shelter 
of  the  sick. 

Ver.  3. — "  In  these  lay  a  great  mul- 
titude of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  Jialt, 
withered."  "  Impotent,"  the  enfeebled 
anil  emaciated.  "  Blind  " — blindness 
in  the  East  is  far  more  general  than 
liere.  In  Cairo  it  is  said  that  one 
of  every  five  is  either  blind  or  has 
diseased  eyes.  Some  of  the  greatest 
men  we  have  ever  had  have  been  blind 
— Homer,  Ossian,  Milton,  the  world's 
illustrious  poets,  were  blind.  John 
Metcalf,  the  great  engineer,  who  lived 
in  1788,  was  blind.  One  of  our  greatest 
statesmen,  Fawcett,  was  blind.  "  Halt" 
— the  crippled  and  lame.  "  Witliered  " 
— paralyzed.  "  Waiting  for  the  monng 
of  the  ivater."  Though  this  clause  and 
the  next  verse  are  not  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  are  rejected  by  many 
modern  critics,  there  is  strong  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 
It  seems  almost  necessary  to  give 
meaning  to  the  seventh  verse.  The 
statement  of  Ebrard,  that  much  is 
gained  by  excluding  the  ver.se  from 
the  text,  he  does  not  .satisfactorily 
sustain.  (See "Gospel History," p. 294.) 
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Ver.  4. — '^  For  an  angel  tcent  dotvn.'"  Christ    never    acts    contrary  to    the 

It  is  not  said  that  an  angel  was  seen  volition  of  men. 

doing  this.     Tliere  is  nothing  absurd  Ver.  7.—"  The   impotent  man  an- 

in    this.      It   is    spirit  that   governs  swered  Him,  Sir,  I  have  no  man,  when 

matter,  and  gives  to  matter  its  virtues.  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  m,z  into 

Ver.  5. — "  And  a  certain  man  was  the  pool  :    but  while   I  am    coming, 

there,  xrhich  had  an  infirmity  thirty  another    steppeth    doivn    before    me." 

and  eight  years.''     This  fact  is  stated,  He  was  utterly  friendless  as  well  as 

probably,  to  show  the   extremity  of  diseased    and    powerless,    and    those 

the  case,  and  to   exhibit   the  power  around   hiiu   were   all  heartless   and 

and  mercy  of  Christ.  selfish.     They  cared  not  for  him  so 

Ver.    (5. — "  Jflien   Jesus    saw  him  long  as  tliey  could   push   their  way 

lie,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  now  into  the  healing  pool. 

a  long  time  in  that  case.  He  saith  unto  Ver.  8. — "■  Jesus  saith  untohira,  Rise, 

him.    Wilt    thou    be    made   whole'/"  take  up  thy  bed,  aiid  walk."     He  had 

This   man,  perhaps,  had   never  seen  no  need  to  helj)  him  into  the  water, 

Christ  before,  and  yet  He  knows  all  He  could  effect  the  cure  by  His  mere 

about  him,  and  puts  to  him  the  qiies-  volition,  without  any  instrumentality 

tion,  "  Wilt  thou   be  made  whole  ?  "  Avhatever. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  remarkable  incident  here  recorded  may  be  legitimately  and 
profitably  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  ivorld  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  in  it  you  have  the  world  in  miniature.  Looking  at  it  in 
this  light  we  observe — 

I. — THAT  THE  HUMAN   WORLD   IS   GREATLY   AFFLICTED. 

At  this  pool  we  have  a  great  multitude  of  "  impotent  folk"  lying, 
"Hind,  halt,  ivithered"  &c.  What  was  seen  at  Bethesda  may  be 
seen  everywhere  throughout  the  vast  population  of  the  earth. 
Men  are  everywhere  in  suffering — witness  battle-fields,  slavery, 
hospitals,  prisons,  &c.  &c.  Suffering  is  the  background  of  the 
great  picture  of  human  life.  The  world's  music  is  in  the  minor 
key.  There  is  a  wail  in  all  its  undertones ;  its  history  is  tragic  in 
the  extreme.  Two  things  should  ever  be  remembered  in  relation 
to  human  suffering — 

First :  It  is  often  the  effect  of  sin.  We  say  often,  we  could 
not  say  always.  Human  pains  perhaps  generally  have  their  root 
in  wrong.  The  connection  between  sin  and  suffering  is  a  benevo- 
lent arrangement.  To  quench  hell  as  long  as  sin  reigns  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  creation. 

Secondly :  It  is  sometimes  the  means  of  holiness.  It  acts  in 
some  cases  as  the  physician's  curative  cup  and  the  Father's 
chastening  rod. 

Looking  at  the  incident  as  a  picture  of  mankind,  we  observe — 

II. — THAT  THE   HUMAN   WORLD   HAS   ITS   ALLEY  FATING    ELEMENTS. 

These  suffering  multitudes  were  at  Bethesda — the  house  of 
mercy.     Perhaps  the  waters  in  this  pool  had,  like  many  waters. 
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medicinal  virtues,  or  perhaps  healing  power  was  given  to  them  by 
the  descending  angel.  In  either  case  we  have  the  fact  in  con- 
nection with  alleviating  elements.  Tlie  world  is  indeed  a  Bethcsda. 
Healing  waters  flow  at  the  feet  of  every  sufferer.     What  are  they  ? 

First :  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  earth.  Science  has 
discovered  in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
elements  to  mitigate  and  remove  for  a  time  the  diseases  and  pains 
of  suffering  men. 

Secondly :  The  soothing  influences  of  nature.  There  is  much 
in  the  bright  sky,  the  green  fields,  the  wooded  hills,  the  yellow 
shore,  and  the  blue  wave,  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  the  grandeur 
of  the  forest,  the  music  of  the  river,  and  the  chonis  of  the  groves, 
to  aUay  the  anguish  of  our  suffering  nature. 

Thirdly :  The  ministry  of  social  love.  Corrupt  as  the  world 
is,  the  fountain  of  its  affections  is  not  dried  up,  its  healing  streams 
circulate  through  all  circles ;  kind  words,  loving  looks,  and  tender 
hands  of  sympathy  are  alleviating  forces  ever  at  work. 

Fourthly :  The  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
great  panacea,  this  is  the  sovereign  balm  for  every  wound.  Such 
are  some  of  the  alleviating  elements  of  life,  some  of  the  healing 
waters  that  ripple  at  our  feet. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  observe — 

III. — THAT   THE   HUMAN   WORLD   IS   PRE-EMINENTLY   SELFISH. 

At  the  side  of  this  pool  there  was  one  man  who  had  had  an 
infirmity  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  amongst  the  crowd  who  seem 
to  have  gone  there  year  alter  year  he  had  found  no  one  to  help 
him  :  "  While  I  am  coming,  another  sfe^ypeth  down."  One  might 
have  thought  that  if  they  were  too  selfish  to  help  him  before  they 
were  cured  themselves,  that  on  their  return  from  the  healing 
waters  they  would  have  done  so.  But  no,  each  cared  for  himself. 
Sad  picture  this  of  the  human  world  !  Every  man  for  himself! 
Selfishness  is  not  only  a  regard  for  our  own  interest,  but  a 
disregard  for  the  interest  of  others.  Selfishness  is  injustice.  He 
who  is  taken  up  entirely  with  himself  keeps  back  powers  which 
should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  others.  Selfishness  is  imincty. 
The  selfish  man  makes  self  his  god  :  he  is  at  once  the  centre  and 
circumference  of  his  own  activity.  Selfishness  is  misery.  All  the 
fiendish  passions  which  are  the  furies  of  hell  spring  from  it. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  observe — 

IV. — THAT   THE   HUMAN   WORLD   HAS   A   GLORIOUS   DELIVERER. 

There  was  One  Who  appeared  now  amongst  the  sufferers.  Who 
said  to  the  impotent  man,  "Arise,  take  U23  thy  led,  and  wcdk." 
Three  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  this  Deliverer — 

First :   He   cures   the   greatest   of  all   human   sufferers.     This 
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was  a  man  afflicted  for  no  less  than  thirt3'--eight  years — a  whole 
generation  had  come  and  gone  during  the  period  of  his  affliction. 
"  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost." 

Secondly :  He  cures  by  virtue  of  His  own  word.  "  Tahc  up 
thy  bed."  These  omnific  words  carried  with  them  the  curative 
virtue.  Without  the  intervention  of  any  means  the  man  became 
hale  and  strong  at  once.  He  took  up  the  httle  pallet  on  which 
his  suffering  body  had  been  wont  to  lay,  and  walked  forth  in 
manly  vigour. 

Thirdly  :  He  cures  in  concurrence  with  the  will  of  the  patient. 
"Wilt  thou  1)6  made  tohole?"  Christ  does  not  outrage  our 
freedom.  He  asks  us  if  we  will  be  saved.  He  says  to  each,  Wilt 
thou  have  thy  guilt,  thy  ignorance,  thy  misery  removed  ?  If  thou 
consentest,  the  work  is  done ;  if  not,  thou  art  left  to  suffer  and 
to  die. 

Blessed  be  God,  this  glorious  Deliverer  is  still  in  our  suffering 
world.     To  each  He  says,  "Wilt  thou  he  viade  ivhole  ?" 


No.  XXVIII. 

RELIGIOUS   BIGOTRY  AND   DIVINE   PHILANTHROPY. 

"The  Jews  therefore  (r.  v.  so  the  jews)  said  unto  him  that  was  cured,  It 
is  the  Sabbath  day :  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry  (r.  v.  take  up)  thy 
bed.  He  answered  them,  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said  unto 
me.  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.  Then  asked  they  him.  What  (r.  v.  who 
IS  the)  man  is  that  which  said  unto  thee,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk  ] 
And  (r.  v.  but)  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  Who  it  was  :  for  Jesus  had 
conveyed  Himself  away,  a  multitude  being  in  that  place." — v.  10 — 13. 

Exegetical  Remarks. — Ver.  10.—  His  answer  implies  that  the  Being 

"  TJie  Jetvs  therefore  said  unto   Mm  Who  had  the  power  to  heal  him  had 

that  was  cured,  It  is  the  Sabbath  day:  the  authority  to  command  him.     He 

it  is  not  laivful  for  thee  to  carry  thy  felt  that  the  Divinity  that  had  cured 

bed."     "  In  such  cases  the  matter  goes  him  was  superior  to   all   ceremonial 

quickly  through   fanatics,  informers,  institutions. 

and  subordinates  to  the  chiefs.     Here  Ver.   12. — '■'■  Then   asked   they  him, 

the  hierarchical  chiefs  already  seem  to  What  man  is  that  which  said  unto 

speak;  according  to  Meyer  and  Tho-  thee,   Take   up  thy  bed,  and   walk?" 

luck, the Sanhedrists.  Yetit is]Dossible  ^^  What  man?"     Who  is  the  man?" 

that  the  matter  only  gradually  reached  The  language  seems  to  breathe  a  con- 

them.     At  first  they  attack  only  the  temptuous  spirit. 

man  himself  for  his  carrying,  which  Ver.  13. — ^^  And  he  that  was  healed 

was    the     most    palpable."  —  Lange.  wist  not  TVlio  it  was:  for  Jesus  had 

'■'■  Not   lawful."     It   was    against    the  conveyed  Himself  away,  a  madtitude 

Jewish    law  to  carry  burdens  on  the  being  in  that  place."     Alford  renders 

Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi.  13— 17  ;   Num-  the   last   clause,   "Jesus   escaped   his 

bers  XV.  32 — 36;  Nehemiah  xiii.  15  notice,  a  multitude  being  in  the  place." 

— 19  ;  Jeremiah  xvii.  21).  The  idea  is, — He  slipped  quietly  out 

Ver.  11. — "  Jfe  answered  them,  He  of  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  about 

that  made  me   whole,   the   same  said  Him. 
1.1)1^0  me,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk." 
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HOMILETICS. 

In  these  verses  we  have  a  specimen  of  two  things — religious 
higotry  and  Divine  2>hilanthropy.     We  have  here-^ 

I.    RELIGIOUS   BIGOTRY. 

This  is  iUustrated  in  the  conduct  of  these  Jews  in  relation  to 
this  cured  man.     Religious  bigotry  is — 

First :  Always  punctilious.  It  lives  in  words  and  rituals,  it 
sacrifices  the  "  spirit "  to  the  "  letter."  It  is  very  true  that  there 
was  a  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  burdens  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbatic  institution  was  that  of  universal 
benevolence.  Christ  taught  that  trvx  Sahlath-kecping  icas  well- 
doing.'^ He  who  neglects  a  work  of  mercy  on  the  Sabbath  violates 
that  holy  day.  The  bigot  is  always  quoting  words,  defending 
creeds,  and  observing  rites.     Religious  bigotry  is — 

Secondly :  Always  heartless.  Instead  of  rejoicing  at  seeing  the 
poor  man,  who  had  been  thirty-eight  years  a  cripple,  able  to  walk 
and  to  carry  his  pallet,  they  seemed  to  exult  that  they  had  caught 
a  transgressor  of  their  law.  Bigotry  eats  up  the  humanity  of  men  : 
nothing  is  more  cruel.  Not  only  has  it  tortured  in  all  ages  the 
best  of  men,  but  it  transfixed  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  to  a  cross. 
"  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  He  is  to  die."  Religious  bigotry  is — 

Thirdly :  Always  inquisitorial.  "  What  man  is  that  which  said 
unto  thee,  Take  up  thy  led,  and  waJkV  They  did  not  ask,  Who 
healed  thee  ? — they  had  not  sufficient  humanity  for  that — but.  Who 
bade  thee  take  thy  bed  ?  We  want  to  find  the  lawless  profaner 
out  in  order  to  punish  him  according  to  our  law.  Bigotry  always 
prys  into  the  concerns  of  others ;  it  built  and  sustained  for  ages  the 
infernal  Inquisition. 

"  The  bigot  theologian — in  minute 
Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  nnrednced 
To  practice  ;  in  debate  how  loud  !  how  long  ! 
How  dexterous  !  in  Christian  lov^e  how  cold  ! 
His  vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone. 
The  immutable  and  heavenly  truth  revealed 
By  G(id,  was  nought  to  him  :  he  had  an  art, 
A  kind  of  hellish  cliarm,  that  made  the  lips 
Of  truth  speak  falsehood  :  to  his  liking  turned 
The  meaning  of  the  text :  made  trifles  seem 
The  marrow  of  salvation  :  to  a  word, 
A  name,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  ear 
And  to  the  eye  so  many  letters  showed, 
But  did  no  more — gave  value  infinite  : 
Proved  still  Ids  reasoning  best,  and  his  belief 
Though  propped  on  fancies,  wild  as  madmen's  dreams 
Most  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound  : 
Willi  mortal  heresy  denouncing  all 
Wlio  in  his  arguments  could  see  no  force." — Bobert  Pollok. 


*  See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  "  Genius  of  the  Gospel  on  Matthew." 
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We  have  here — 

II. — DIVINE    PHILANTHROPY. 

Here  in  the  work  of  Christ  we  have  a  glorious  specimen  of 
Divine  philanthropy. 

First :  It  is  healing.  It  restored  this  "  imiMtcnt "  man,  who  had 
been  lying  at  the  pool  of  Betbesda  for  well-nigh  forty  years.  Divine 
philanthropy  does  not  expend  itself  in  sighs  of  compassion  and 
expressions  of  love  :  it  works.  It  works  amongst  the  suffering, 
and  works  with  a  power  to  restore  the  worst  of  cases.  "  Christ  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,"  &c. 

Secondly :  It  is  unrestricted.  It  is  tied  down  by  no  letter  or 
ceremony.  All  days  and  places  are  alike  to  it.  Love  is  above  all 
law ;  it  is  always  lawful  to  do  good.  There  is  a  thing  called 
philanthropy  on  earth  that  is  restricted  by  sects,  bound  by  rules, 
and  operates  only  through  certain  organizations :  this  is  not  the 
Divine  thing.  The  Divine  thing  is  as  free  as  the  air,  and  all- 
encompassing  as  the  heavens. 

Thirdly  :  It  is  commanding.  "  He  that  made  me  lohole,  the  same 
said  itnto  me,  TaJxe  up  thy  bed,  and  walk."  The  man  obeyed,  though 
he  knew  not  Who  it  was  that  bade  him.  The  love  that  restored 
him  became  a  sovereign  within  him.  No  power  has  such  a  com- 
manding influence  over  us  as  the  power  of  love.  This  man  knew 
as  he  walked  forth  on  the  Sabbath-day  with  his  bed  on  his  back 
that  he  set  at  defiance  the  prejudice  of  the  people  around  him ; 
yet  love  bound  him  to  it  and  made  him  invincible.  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us." 

Fourthly:  It  is  unpretending.  "Jesus  had  coiweycd  Himself 
aumy,  a  m%iltitude  being  in  that  plaee!'  Crowds  were  about  Him 
at  this  time.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  in  all  probability 
have  evoked  their  hosannas.  All  this  was  distasteful  to  Christ, 
hence  He  glided  away;  so  silently  withdrew  that  the  man  lost 
sight  of  Him  at  once.  Divine  philanthropy  courts  not  applause, 
and  seeks  no  reward  but  in  the  good  it  does. 

Conclusion.  Such  is  Divine  philanthropy,  the  "new  com- 
mandment "  Christ  brought  into  the  world.  Would  that  it  inspired 
all  who  call  themselves  by  His  name,  and  profess  to  do  His  work ! 


No  XXIX. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    ATTENDING   THE   TRUE    CHURCH. 

"  Afterward  Jesus  findeth  him  in  the  temple,  and  said  nnto  him,  Behold,  thou 
art  nin<le  whole:  >in  no  more,  lest  a  worse  tiling  come  unto  (r.  v. 
BEFALL)  thee.  Tlie  man  departed  (r.  v.  went  away),  and  told  the  Jews 
that  it  was  Jesus,  which  had  made  liim  whole." — v,  14,  15. 

ExEGETiCAL  Remarks. — Ver.  14. —      dicate   that    it  was   at    some  period 
"  Afterward."    The   term   would    in-      subsequent    to    the    healing    of    the 
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impotent   man  recorded   in   the  pre-  fruit  of  some  sin.     Intemperance,  im- 

cedmg  verses.     '■'■  JesMS  findeth  him  in  purity,  inordinate  passions,  oi'ten  afflict 

ilie    temple."     Perliaps    the    pliysical  the  body.     ^^  Lest  a  u-orse  thing  come 

recovery  he  had  experienced  led  him  unto  thee."     Worse  than  thirty-eight 

to   religious   reflection   and   worship.  years' suttering  !  Thus  a  moral  relapse 

Tlie  temjile  must  have  been  a  strange  is  a  terrible  thing.  However  great  our 

place  to  him,  forhehadbeenaparalytic  sufferin'.'s  may  be,  there  is  something 

for    thirty-eight    long    years  :    there  worse  if  we  sin. 

would  be  a  sublimity  in  his  impres-  Ver.   15.  "  The  man  departed,  and 

sions  and  a  freshness  in  his  devotions.  told  the  Jews."     The  idea  that  some 

The  temple  was  a   fit  place   for  the  attach  to  this,  that  he  went   to  the 

expression  of  a  grateful  heart.     Heze-  temple  to  betray  his  Benefactor  as  a 

kiah  hastened  to  the  temple  to  praise  Sabbath-breaker,  is  far  too  improbable 

God  for  his  recovery.     Je.-ns  resorted  to  be  entertained.     His  proclamation 

to  the  temple,  and  thus  He  sanctioned  was  dictated,  no   doubt,  by  a  heart 

the    ordinance     of    public    worship.  overflowing  with  gratitude.  Atthetime 

"And  said  iinto  him,  Behold,  thou  art  he  knew  not  the  Author  of  his  restor- 

m^ade  whole."     Christ  recognized  him,  ation.     ^' He  that  was  healed  tcist  not 

knew  tluit  his  cure  was  couiplete,  and  Who  it  iras."     But  now  he  is  made 

declares  it  for  liis  encouragement  and  aware  of  it,  and  declares  his  Restorer, 

gratitude.     ^^ Sin  no  more" — language  He  told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus, 

implying  that  liis  affliction  was  the  which  had  made  him  whole. 

HOMILETICS. 

We  take  tliis  incident  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  attending  the 
true  Chureh.  Whilst  millions  in  this  age  neglect  public  worship 
altogether,  those  who  attend  to  it  are  not  sufficiently  impressed 
Avith  its  obligation  and  advantages.     Observe — 

I. — IX  THE  TEMPLE  THIS  MAN  MET  WITH  HIS   MERCIFUL  DELIVERER. 

It  was  because  he  was  in  the  temple  Christ  found  him.  Christ 
met  His  disciples  in  public  worship.  He  has  promised  to  do  so. 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them."  "  In  all  places  where  I  record  My  name, 
I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bless  thee."  This  old  promise  has 
received  millions  of  realizations  in  every  age,  and  is  still  being 
fulfilled  in  all  the  true  Churches  of  Christendom  every  week. 

"  He  likes  the  tents  of  Jacob  well, 
But  still  in  Zion  loves  to  dwell." 

Now  is  it  nothing  to  meet  with  the  Great  Deliverer ;  to  meet 
with  One  Who  can  dispel  all  ignorance,  correct  all  errors,  chase 
away  all  sorrows,  forgive  all  sins,  overcome  all  enemies,  and  fill  the 
soul  with  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory"  ? 

II — IX   THE  TEMPLE  THIS  MAN   RECEIVED   DIVINE  ADMONITIONS. 

Christ  speaks  to  him  and  says,  "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  tuito  thee."  What  did  he  learn  here  ?  (1.)  That  sin  was  the 
cause  of  his  affliction.  (2.)  That  he  was  liahle  to  fall  into  sin  again. 
(3.)  That  if  he  fell  into  sin  again,  he  ivould  be  worse  off  than  ever. 
These  were  solemn  lessons — lessons  of  vital  moment,  lessons  which 
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every  man  needs  to  learn  and  ponder  well.  Such  admonitions  as 
these  are  addressed  to  congregations  in  every  true  Church.  Who 
but  God  can  tell  the  advantage  of  having  those  things  proclaimed, 
enforced,  and  reiterated,  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  England  ? 

III. — IN    THE   TEMPLE  THIS   MAN   LEARNT   HIS   OBLIGATION   TO 

CHRIST. 

"  The,  man  de^Mrted,  and  told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus,  lohich  had 
made  him  whole!'  He  did  not  know  this  until  he  went  to  the 
temple  and  met  with  Christ.  In  the  House  of  God  men  learn 
their  obligations  to  Him  Who  loved  them,  and  gave  Himself  for 
them. 

"  Spirit !  whose  life-sustaining  presence  fills 
An  ocean,  central  depths  by  man  untried. 
Thou  for  thy  worshippers  hast  sanctified 
All  place,  all  time  !     The  silence  of  the  hills 
Breathes  veneration  ;  founts  and  choral  rills 
Of  thee  are  murmurinij; :  to  its  inmost  glade 
The  living  forest  with  Thy  whisper  thrills, 
And  there  is  holiness  on  every  shade. 
Yet  must  the  thoughtful  soul  of  man  invest 
With  dearer  consecration,  those  pure  fanes, 
Which  sever'd  from  all  sounds  of  earth's  unrest, 
Hear  naught  but  suppliant  or  adoring  strains, 
Rise  heavenwards.     Ne'er  may  rock  or  cave  possess 
Their  claim  on  human  hearts,  to  solemn  tendencies." 

Wrs.  Hemans. 


No.  XXX. 
Christ's  vindication  of  himself. 

"And.  therefore  (r.  v.  for  this  cause)  did  the  Jews  persecute  Jesus,  and 
sought  to  slay  Him,  (r.  v.  omits)  because  He  had  done  (r.  v.  did)  these 
things  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  Jesus  answered  them,  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  (r.  v.  even  until  now),  and  I  work." — v.  16,  17. 

ExEGETiCAL  Remarks. — Ver.  16. —  18th  verse.     '■'■Because  He  had  done 

"  And  therefore  did  the  Jews  persecute  these    things    on    the    Sabbath    day." 

Jesus."      "For  this   cause  the   Jews  "  What  things  ? "     (1.)  The  healing  of 

persecuted  Jesus."     The  expression  is  the  invalid  on  the  Sabbath.     (2.)  The 

supposed  to  refer  to  a  judicial  arraign-  commanding  the  healed  man  to  carry 

ment.     It  would  seem  that  there  were  his  bed.     It  was  directed  in  the  law 

minor   Sanhedrims,  exercising  juris-  of  Moses  that  a  Sabbath-breaker  should 

diction  in  Judaea,    consisting    some-  be  put  to  death.     (Exod.  xxxi.   15  ; 

times  of  twenty,  sometimes  of  seven,  xxxv.  2.)     But  was  a  work  of  mercy 

sometimes  of  three.     Probably  one  of  on   the   Sabbath   a  violation   of  the 

the  smaller  Sanhedrims  were  sitting  fourth  commandment  ?     Besides,  He 

in  order  to  determine  how  best  to  put  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 

this  Sabbath-breaker  to  death.    "And  Ver.  17. — '■'■ButJesus  answered  them., 

sought   to   slay  Him."     These  words  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,   and   I 

are   struck   out   by   the   best  critics,  worh."     "  My   Father  worketh   until 

although   they   are   retained    in    the  now,  and  I  work  also."     "A  difficult 
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answer,"  says  Lange.     "  It  undoiibt-  of  the  working  of  God  to  His  own 

edly  asserts: — (1.)  Christ's  exaltation  working,  as  its  pattern — ver.  20.     (4.) 

above  the  S.ibbath  hiw,  like  Mark  ii.  His  working  out  from  (xod  and  with 

28.     (2.)  The  conformity  of  His  work  God,  wliich  makes  their  charge  a  charge 

to  tlie  law  of  the  Sabbath  :  in  other  against  God  Himself — vcr.  19.     The 

words.  His  fulfilling  of  the  Sabbath  last  idea  has  special  emphasis." 
law— Matt.  xii.  12.     (.3.)  The  relation 

EOMILETIGS. 

Before  studying  the  way  in  which  the  Great  Son  of  God  met 
this  charge,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  glance  a  moment  at  that 
religious  bigotry  which  we  just  touched  upon  a  few  pages  back. 
We  have  said  that  bigotry  is  heartless,  punctilious,  inquisitorial. 
It  is  further  suggested  by  these  words  that  it  is  arrogant.  Here 
are  a  few  ignorant  men  daring  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  One  Who 
had  manifested  to  their  eyes  the  Divine  attributes  of  mercy  and 
power.  Ignorance  sitting  in  judgment  upon  wisdom,  vice  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  virtue,  human  frailty  upon  superhuman  power. 

Christ  met  this  charge  by  pleading  the  examjjle  of  His  Father : 
"  3Iy  Father  ^oorketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  Observe  (1.)  God  works. 
He  is  essentially  active,  and  His  activity  explains  not  only  the 
existence  but  all  the  operations  of  the  universe.  God's  works  are 
original,  wise,  mighty,  l)0iindlessly  varied,  and  ever  heneficent.  (2.) 
God  works  on  Sahhath  days  as  well  as  on  other  days.  Were  He  to 
pause  in  His  activity  the  heavenly  orbs  would  stop  in  their  courses, 
the  air  become  stagnant,  the  ocean  still,  and  all  nature  motionless 
as  death  itself  He  never  slumbers  or  sleeps.  "  He  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary."  Christ's  words  imply  two  things  in  relation  to 
God's  unremitting  operation. 

I. — THAT   IT   IS   RIGHT. 

Christ  pleads  it  as  a  justification  for  what  He  had  just  accom- 
plished on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  said  that  God  "rested  on  the 
seventh  day."  But  inactivity  is  not  rest,  non-working  is  not 
Sabbath-keeping.  God  works  on  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore 
workin<x  on  the  Sabbath  is  rig-ht.  The  Infinite  cannot  do  wrong:. 
What  He  does  is  right  because  He  docs  it;  there  is  no  law  of  right 
outside  of  Himself  His  actions  are  the  expressions,  the  revelations, 
and  the  laws  of  absolute  right.  Well-doing  is  Sabbath-keeping. 
Another  thing  which  is  implied  in  Christ's  words  concerning  God's 
unremitting  operation  is — 

II. — THAT   IT   IS    EXEMPLARY. 

"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  What  He  does  I  am 
bound  to  do ;  He  is  my  Model  We  are  all  commanded  to  be 
imitators  of  God,  to  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  be  "  holy, 
even  as  He  is  holy."    How  can  the  finite  imitate  the  Infinite  ?   Not 
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in  natural  attributes,  but  in  spirit  and  aim ;  and  thougli  we  cannot 
do  what  He  does,  we  can  have  the  spirit  that  inspires  Him  in  all 
His  procedure,  viz.  love.  He  is  beneficent  in  all  His  operations, 
and  so  should  we  be.  He  pours  tides  of  happiness  on  His  universe 
on  Sabbath-days  as  well  as  other  days,  and  on  that  day  our  grand 
object  should  be  to  bless  our  fellow-men.  Again,  we  repeat, 
Sahbath-heeping  is  well-doing. 


No    XXXI. 


CHRIST  S    VINDICATION    OF    HIMSELF    AGAINST    THE    CHARGE    OF 
BLASPHEMY.      (1.)    THE    NATURE    OF    HIS    AUTHORITY. 

"  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had 
broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  His  Father,  making  Him- 
self equal  with  God,"  &c.— v.  18—31. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS.— Ver.  18. — 

"  Therefore  (r.  v.  for  this  cause)  the 
Jeics  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him, 
because  He  tiot  only  had  broken  (r.  v. 
brake)  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  His  Father  (r.  v.  called  god 
HIS  OWN  father),  making  Himself 
equal  with  God."  ■n-aripa  Idiov.  It 
means  that  God  was  His  own  Father. 
The  Jews  considered  that  this  claim 
meant  His  making  Himself  equal  with 
God,  and  that  tlierefore  He  was  a  blas- 
phemer. Christ  does  not  deny  their 
interpretation,  but  proceeds  to  vindi- 
cate His  claim  to  the  high  distinction. 
In  this  they  discovered  another  reason 
for  putting  Him  to  death  :  for  the  law 
authorized  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  not  only  for  Sabbath- 
breaking,  but  for  blasphemy  as  well. 

Ver.  19. — "  Then  answered  Jesus 
and  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  Tlie  Son  can  do  nothwig  of 
Himself."  Christ  here  denies  all  action 
independent  of  His  Father.  He  neither 
originates  or  pursues  a  course  of  con- 
duct either  in  rivalry  or  apart  from 
the  Father.  Their  spirit  an. I  aim  are 
identical.  "But  what  He  seeth  the 
Father  do  (r.  v.  doing)  :  for  tvhat 
things,"  &c.  The  meaning  is,  the  Son 
doeth  the  same  in  the  same  way,  or 
after  the  same  fashion.  Can  there  be 
a  stronger  assertion  of  His  equality 
with  the  Father  than  this  1  I  see  not 
how,  after  language  of  tliis  kind,  I  can 
reject  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  not 
denounce  His  untruthfulness  and  pro- 


fanity. If  I  hold  His  moral  excellence 
I  must  hold  His  Divinity. 

Ver.  20. — '^  For  the  Father  loveth 
the  Son."  (piXu  is  a  word  which  denotes 
rather  affection  for  the  person  than  for 
the  character.  "  And  sheweth  Him  all 
things  that  Himself  doeth."  Love  is 
ever  commimicative  and  confiding  ;  it 
has  an  instinct  to  reveal  its  deepest 
thoughts  and  aims  to  its  object.  "  And 
He  will  sheto  Him  greater  works  than 
these."  "And  greater  works  than 
these  shall  He  shew  Him." — Alford. 
What  are  the  "  greater  works  "  1  Those 
undoubtedly  referred  to  in  the  subse- 
quent verses  (21,  22) :  those  which 
Stier  calls  "  God's  Regalia." 

Ver.  21. — "  For  as  the  Father  raiseth 
up  the  dead,  and  qidckeneth  them." 
"  One  act  in  two  stages,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  restoration 
of  life  to  it.  This  surely  is  the  Father's 
absolute  prerogative,  if  He  have  any." 
"  Even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  He 
will."  "Not  only  doing  the  same  Divine 
act,  but  doing  it  as  the  result  of  His 
own  will,  even  as  the  Father  does  it. 
This  statement  is  of  immense  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  miracles  of 
Clirist,  distinguishing  them  from 
similar  miracles  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  who  as  human  instruments 
were  employed  to  jierform  super- 
natural actions,  while  Christ  did  all — 
as  the  Father's  commissioned  servant 
indeed,  but — in  the  exercise  of  His 
own  absolute  right  of  action." — Browrt,. 

Ver.  22. — "  For  the  Father  judgeth 
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no  tnan  (r.  v.  neither  doth  the 
FATHER  JUDGE  ANY),  but  hath  Com- 
mitted (r.  v.  given)  all  juchjmod  unto 
the  (S'wi."  Christ  says  here,  Neither 
doth  the  Father  judge  any  man,  but 
hath  committed  all  judgment,  admin- 
istration unto  His  Son. 

Ver.  23. — "  Hiat  all  men  should  (n.  v. 
may)  honour  the  Smi,  even  as  they  honmir 
the  Father."  "  Theology  of  the  Divine 
administration.  The  Father  mani- 
fests Himself  in  the  acts  of  the  Son, 
because  He  manifests  Himself  in  the 
being  of  the  Son.  And  the  acts  of  the 
Son  unfold  themselves  in  the  total 
Avorks  of  salvation  and  judgment,  to 
the  end  that  the  Son  may  be  honoured 
and  glorified  as  the  Father,  in  order 
that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in 
Him."  "ife  that  honoureth  not  the 
Son,"  &c.  "Spoken  most  especially 
against  the  Sanhedrists." — Lange. 

Ver.  24. — "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  He  that  heareth  My  word, 
and  helieveth  on  Him  that  sent  Me, 
hath  everlasting  (R.  v.  eternal)  life," 
&c.  "  Venly,  verily."  St.  Augustine 
says  these  -words  were  at  that  time  an 
oath.  The  idea  of  the  verse  is,  that  he 
■who  accepts  My  doctrines,  and  trusts 
Him  Who  sent  Me,  .shall  realize  his 
well-being  for  ever.  ^^  And  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation  (r.  v.  cometh 
NOT  INTO  judgment)  ;  Imt  is  (r.  v. 
hath)  2)(tssed  from  (r.  v.  out  of)  death 
unto  life."  Faith  in  Him  as  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Almighty  Father  efl'ects 
this  glorious  transition. 

Ver.  25. — "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  The  hour  is  coining  (r.  v.  cometh), 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the. Son  of  God:  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live."  The  death  here 
evidently  refers  not  to  the  corporeally 
dead,  as  in  the  29th  verse,  but  to  the 
spiritually  dead.  For  it  is  said,  "  The 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is."  The  soul- 
quickening  era  of  the  Gospel  has  come 
when  all  who  will  believe  on  Me,  the 
Son  of  God,  "  shall  live."  "  The  present 
manifestation  of  Christ's  vivifying 
power  in  the  spiritual  resurrection  is 
stated  in  contrast  with  the  future 
manifestation  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion. The  hour  was  coming  so  far  as 
the  Christian  dispensation  truly  began 
with  the  gift  of  Pentecost :  but  it  was 


already  while   Christ  openly   taught 
among  men." —  Westcott. 

Ver.  26.—"  For  as  the  Father  hath 
life  in  Himself;  so  hath  He  given,  (r.  v. 
EVEN  so  gave  he)  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  Himself."  Wliat  do  these  word.s 
import  but  this — That  the  Eternal 
Father,  the  Absolute  Fountain  of  life, 
has  endowed  Christ  with  a  life  with 
Avhich  to  quicken  humanity  '/  "  As 
Thou  hast  given  Him  power,  that  He 
may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
believe  on  Him."  The  "logos"  is  life. 
He  is  the  life,  John  xi.  25.  The  eternal 
life,  1  John  v.  20.  The  life  which  is 
the  essence  of  God.  He  is  the  Com- 
municator of  life,  John  i.  54. 

Ver.  27. — ^' And  hath  given  Him 
(r.  v.  HE  GAVE  him)  authoritgto  execute 
judgment  also,  because  He  is  the  Son, 
of  man."  "  This  seems  to  confirm  the 
last  remark  that  what  Christ  had  jiro- 
bably  in  view  was  the  indwelling  of 
the  Son's  essential  life  in  humanity 
as  the  great  theatre  and  medium  of 
Divine  display  in  both  the  great  de- 
partments of  His  work— life-giving 
and  judgment.  The  appointment  of 
a  judge  in  our  oAvn  nature  is  one  of 
the  most  august  and  beautiful  ai'range- 
ments  of  Divine  wisdom  in  redemp- 
tion."— Dr.  Brown. 

Vers.  28,  29.—"  Marvel  not  at  this : " 
— that  is,  at  the  appointment  of  the 
Son  as  the  great  Judge  of  humanity — 
^^for  the  hour  is  coming  (r.  v.  cometh), 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
(r.  y.  THE  tombs)  shall  hear  His  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth,"  &c.  This  points 
to  a  period  often  referred  to  in  the 
sacred  volume,  Dan.  xii.  2  ;  John  xi. 
43,  44  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20—58  ;  Rev.  xxii. 
15.  We  subjoin  the  following  remarks 
from  Van  Doren  : — "  The  same  person, 
but  not  the  identical  body,  will  be 
raised  (Locke).  Cannot  literally  be 
the  same  body,  (1.)  Science  shows 
that  in  seven  years  the  human  body 
has  so  totally  changed  that  not  one 
atom  remains  :  so  that  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age  has  had  ten  bodies.  (2.) 
Shows  that  immediately  after  death 
the  various  particles  begin  to  liberate 
themselves,  and  mix  up  as  parts  of 
other  bodies.  (3.)  In  Oriental  lands 
the  dead  are  burned,  not  buried,  and 
in  process  of  combustion  the  greater 
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portions  of  the  body  pass  off  in  gases,  sdf  (r.  v.  myself)  do  nothing :  as  I 

to  mingle  with  other  forms  of  exist-  hear,  I  judge :  and   My  judgment  is 

tence.    (4.)  In  the  case  of  cannibals  the  just "  (r.  v.  righteous),  &c.     "  I  can 

parts  of  the  body  eaten  assimilate  with  of — or  rfrora  (d^j) — Mine  own  self  do 

and  become  integral  portions  of  other  nothing  " — apart  from,  or  in  rivalry 

human  bodies.     St.  Paul  says,  '  Thou  of,  the  Father,  and   in  any  separate 

sowest  not  that  body  that  shall   be.'  interest  of  My  own.     "  As  I  hear,  I 

What  the  Bible  calls  the  resurrection  judge  :  and  My  judgment  is  just,"  &c. 

body  takes    place    at    death    {Bush,  "  My  judgments  are  all  anticipated  in 

Maurice).     In  the  buried  body  exists  the  bosom  of  My  Father,  to  which  I 

an  indestructible  germ  {Origen,  Watts,  have   immediate   access,   and   by  Me 

Drew).     An  immortal  bone  {Ancient  they  are  only  responded   to  and   re- 

Jews  and  others).   A  monad  {Leibnitz,  fleeted.     They   cannot  therefore   err 

Goethe).     In  the  spirit  lies  an  ideal  since  I  live  for  one  end  only,  to  carry 

form  of  the  body  "  {Lange).  into  effect  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 

Vers.  30,  31. — "  I  can  of  Mine  oton  Me." — Dr.  Brotvn. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  passage  we  have  under  consideration  constitutes  a  part  of 
our  Savio'urs  defence  against  the  charge  of  hlasphemy.  The  whole 
defence  has  something  like  a  logical  arrangement.  In  the  first 
part,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  verses  before  us,  He  states 
the  nature  of  His  authority ;  in  the  second  part,  running  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  He  points  to  the  proof  of  His  authority. 
Under  the  first  head  He  claims  five  things :  A  special  unity  with 
the  Father,  the  special  affection  of  the  Father,  the  special  revelations 
of  the  Father,  the  special  prerogatives  of  the  Father,  and  special 
devotion  to  the  Father. 

Christ  in  this  paragraph  is  vindicating  Himself  against  the 
charge  of  blasphemy,  and  in  His  vindication  He  points  both  to 
the  nature  and  proof  of  His  authority.  All  the  homiletical  remarks 
that  we  have  to  make  on  the  verses  now  before  us  may  be  treated 
under  the  general  head  of — 

THE  NATURE  OF  HIS  AUTHORITY, 
And  in  connection  with  this  subject  He  claims  several  things — 
First :  A  special  unity  with  the  Father.  "  Then  ansicered  Jesus 
aiul  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  Himself,  hut  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do."  The  solemn 
asseveration  afxijn  ajx^jv  Aeyco  viuv  occurs  no  less  than  three  times  in 
this  very  discourse,  and  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  absolute 
certainty.  The  subject  of  the  asseveration  is  unity  with  the 
Absolute  Father,  a  unity  which  is  something  more  than  a  unity 
of  sympathy,  will,  action  ;  it  is  a  unity  of  hei^ig.  If  the  Son  does 
nothiniy  but  what  the  Father  does,  nothing  in  the  universe  of  matter 
or  mind,  and  the  Son  does  all  that  the  Father  does,  since  the  activity 
of  God  is  infinite,  and  since  there  cannot  be  two  infinities,  the  natures 
must  be  one.  Hence  we  find  throughout  the  New  Testament  the 
same  absolute  attributes,  the  same  governing  and  redeeming  works 
ascribed  alike  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.   The  charge  of  blasphemy 
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which  the  Jews  brought  against  Christ  for  claiming  equality,  He, 
instead  of  disclaiming,  declares,  with  solemn  emphasis.  As  Christ 
claims  equality  with  God,  if  He  is  not  God  He  is  untruthful, 
dishonest,  blasphemous,  and  must  be  discarded  as  the  true  moral 
leader  of  the  race.  I  cannot  reject  the  Divinity  of  His  nature  and 
hold  the  holiness  of  His  character.     He  claims — 

Secondly :  The  special  affection  of  the  Father.  "  The  Father 
lovcth  the  Son."  Observe  (1.)  The  Father  loves.  He  is  not  a  Being 
of  cold  intellectuality.  He  is  a  Being  of  infinite  affection.  Wliilst 
He  is  wise  in  counsel,  He  is  tender  in  love.  The  Creator  of  the 
universe  is  a  loving  Being,  and  His  love  is  the  fontal  Source  of  all 
life  and  activities.  "  God  is  love."  Whilst  some  scientists  repre- 
sent the  Almighty  as  an  infinite  stoic,  hard  as  iron,  unbending  as 
fate,  and  certain  religionists  as  capricious  and  malevolent,  the 
Gospel  reveals  Him  as  Love. 

"  0  love,  the  one  Sun  !  0  love,  the  one  Sea  ! 
What  life  has  begun  that  breathes  not  in  Thee  ? 
Thy  rays  have  no  limit.  Thy  waves  have  no  shore, 
Thou  giv'st  without  measure  to  worlds  evermore." 

(2.)  The  chief  object  of  the  Father's  love  is  the  Son.  His  heart 
is  centred  on  Him.  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  Mliom  I  am  well 
pleased."  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son."  But  does  He  not  love  all  ? 
Yea,  but  the  Son  especially.  The  Son  is  greater,  better,  nearer  to 
Himself  than  all  else  in  the  universe.  If  the  Infinite  Father's 
heart  is  on  the  Son,  let  our  hearts  centre  on  the  same  Object,  and 
then  we  in  heart  shall  be  one  with  the  Great  God.     He  claims — 

Thirdly :  Special  revelations  from  the  Father.  "  He  shotceth 
Him  all  things  that  Himself  doeth."  Communicativeness  is  the 
instinct  of  love.  The  deepest  things  of  the  heart  we  reveal  to  the 
chief  object  of  our  affection.  The  Infinite  Father  keeps  no  secret 
from  Christ.  (1.)  All  the  great  things  that  the  Father  has  already 
done  the  Son  knows.  He  has  a  complete  insight  into  all  the 
operations  of  the  Infinite  throughout  immensity.  Christ  knows 
the  universe  thoroughly.  Let  us  learn  of  Him.  (2.)  The  greater 
things  that  the  Father  has  yet  to  do,  the  Son  will  also  know. 
"  Greater  works  than  these."  "  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great, 
sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  in  them."  What  He 
has  already  done  is  great,  incomprehensibly  great,  but  Avhat  He 
has  to  do  in  the  future  is  greater  still.  "  Greater  works"  Wliat 
the  Eternal  has  done  in  the  ages  that  are  past  may  be  only  a  faint 
indication  of  what  He  will  do  throughout  the  aeons  that  are  to  dawn. 
Christ  knows  all.  But  perhaps  the  "  greater  works  "  mentioned  here 
are  the  greater  works  in  human  history  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing verses.     And  at  these  w^orks  men  will  "jnnrvcl."     He  claims — 

Fourthly :  Special  prerogatives  of  the  Father.  Christ  here 
seems  to  claim  several  prerogatives  of  the  Father. 
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(1.)  Power  to  awaken  the  dead  according  to  His  own  will.  "As 
the  Fatlicr  raisctli  up  the  dead,  and  quichcncth  them  ;  even  so  the  Son 
quickeneth  whom  He  will!'  Who  but  God  can  quicken  life  ?  An 
insect  may  destroy  the  majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  God  alone 
can  restore  the  drooping  flower. 

This  power  Christ  claims.  The  Son  does  the  same  as  the 
Father — does  it  without  restraint,  control,  or  direction.  "  Whom 
He  loill."  Does  it,  "according  to  His  own  good  pleasure."  The 
worse  death  is  the  death  of  souls,  and  the  most  important  work  is 
the  quickening  of  dead  souls.  This  Christ  does.  And  this  is  a 
Divine  prerogative  (Rom.  iv.  17). 

(2.)  Authority  to  judge  humanity  and  to  receive  its  worship, 
"  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  hut  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son :  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father!'  &c.  When  it  is  denied  that  the  Father  judgeth  men  it  is 
done  in  the  same  way  in  which,  in  verse  19,  chap.  vii.  17,  it  is 
denied  that  the  Son  can  do  anything  of  Himself — that  is,  in 
isolation  from  the  Father.  Christ  is  the  Judge,  Matt.  xxv. ;  Acts 
xvii.  31.  But  whilst  He  has  authority  to  judge  the  world,  He  has 
also  authority  to  receive  its  worship.  "  Thai  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father!'  Worship  is  here  claimed 
by  Christ.  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him."  He  is 
worshipped  in  heaven.  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,"  &c.  "  Every  knee  shall  bow  to  Him  of  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth,"  &c.  &c. 

(3.)  Capacity  for  redeeming  humanity  from  condemnation  and 
death.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  3Iy  loord, 
and  helieveth  on  Him  that  sent  !Me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation  ;  hut  is  passed  from  death  unto  life!' 

Observe  (a)  That  human  souls  are  in  a  state  of  moral  guiltiness 
and  death.  Their  guilt  is  a  matter  of  universal  consciousness,  and 
their  death  is  proved  by  their  insensibility  to  the  beauty  of  holiness 
and  the  claims  of  God.  (IS)  That  Christ's  word  has  the  power  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  human  souls.  "  He  that  heareth  My  word, 
and  helieveth  on  Him  that  sent  Me,"  &c.  And  again,  "The  hour 
is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  Faith  in  Him  is  the 
soul-restoring  power.  All  that  the  greatest  of  human  or  angelic 
teachers  can  do  is  to  communicate  information.  Christ  alone  clears 
away  guilt,  and  breathes  new  life — a  life  that  is  everlasting. 

(4.)  The  possession  of  absolute  life  and  judicial  administration. 
"  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself ;  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself ;  and  hath  given  Him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man!'  Life  in  Himself, 
unoriginative,  independent,  eternal.  "  Who  only  hath  immortality, 
dwelling  in  the  light,"  &c.  &c.     Such  life  is  the  life  of  God,  and 
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God  only.  Then  judicial  administration,  too,  is  His :  "  to  execute 
judgment."  *  Not  merely  to  judge,  but  to  administer  justice.  Is 
not  this  a  Divine  prerogative  ?  In  His  judicial  capacity  He  will 
raise  the  dead  and  determine  the  destinies  ot"  mankind.  "  Mai'vcl 
not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth!'  In  verse  25  a 
spiritual  resurrection  was  referred  to. 

There  are  at  least  three  theories  of  the  resurrection.  One  is  the 
coming  forth  of  the  body,  the  very  body  that  was  committed  to 
the  grave.  This  idea  is  at  once  against  science  and  against 
Scripture  :  the  sameness  between  the  buried  and  the  resurrection 
body  is  not  the  sameness  in  particle  and  proportion,  but  the 
sameness  in  figure  and  function.  Another  idea  is,  the  resurrection 
body  is  sometliing  that  comes  out  of  some  indestructible  "  germ," 
or  "  bone,"  or  "  monad,"  which  lay  hid  in  the  buried  frame.  And 
the  other  idea  is  that  the  resurrection  body  is  the  ideal  form  of 
the  body  which  lies  in  the  spirit,  and  goes  out  of  it  at  death. 
Bush,  Maurice,  and  others,  regard  the.  present  body  as  the  grave 
of  the  spirit,  and  that  when  the  spirit  departs  in  death  it  goes  off  to 
the  spiritual  world  in  a  spiritual  body.  Without  canvassing  these 
theories,  or  pronounciag  on  their  merits,  the  verse  brings  under 
notice  four  subjects :  {a)  The  Resun-ection  period.  "  The  hour  is 
coming."  It  is  not  something  past :  it  awaits  us.  (l>)  The  Resur- 
rection fovjcT.  "  His  voice."  This  is  the  quickening  force,  (c) 
The  Resurrection  stchjects.  "  All  that  arc  in  the  graves."  Not  a 
class,  not  a  generation,  but  "all."  (d)  The  Resurrection  issties. 
"  They  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil,  unto  the  resunrction  of  damnation."  Character,  not 
creed,  determines  destiny.     Well-doing — heaven  :  ill-doing — hell. 


No.  XXXII. 


CHRIST  S   VIXDICATION   OF   HIMSELF   AGAIXST   THE  CHARGE   OF 
BLASPHEMY.      (2.)    THE   PROOF    OF    HIS   AUTHORITY. 

"  If  I  boar  witness  of  Myself,  My  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  anotlier  that 
beareth  witness  of  Me  ;  and  I  know  that  the  witness  which  He  witnesseth 
of  Me  is  true,"  &c.— v.  31—47. 

ExEGETiCAL  Rkmarks. — It  must  be  extends  from  verse  30  to  the  end  of 

kept  in  mind  that  Christ,  from  the  the  chapter,  and  this  is  the  paragrapli 

19th  verse  of  tliis  chapter,  is  vindi-  we  have  now  to  notice, 

catinjj  Himself  against  the  charge  of  Ver.  32. — "  Titer e  (n.  v.  n)  is  another 

blasphemy.     His  defence  is  logically  that  heareth  witness  of  Me ;  and  I  know 

arranged.      It   consists,    first,   of  the  that  the  tdtness  which  He  witnesseth 

nature  of  His  authority,  ver.  19 — 29  ;  of  Me  is  true."     Who  is  tl)is  ?     None 

and,  secondly,  a  statement  of  the  jaroo/  other   than  the   Father    Himself,   as 

of    His    authority.      This   statement  appears  in  the  sequel.     He  was  well 

*  See  Homily  on  these  words  at  end  of  volume. 
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assured  that  the  witness  of  His  Father 
was  true. 

Ver.  33.—"  Ye,  sent  (r.  v.  have 
sent)  unto  John,  and  he  bare  (r.  v. 
HE  HATH  borne)  tcitness  unto  the 
truth."  In  all  probability  Christ  here 
refers  to  the  dei3utation  which  the 
rulers  sent  to  the  Baptist,  chap.  iii. 
26,  and  from  whom  they  received  a 
testimony  concerning  Christ. 

Ver.  34. — ^^  But  I  receive  not  testi- 
mony from  man"  (r.  v.  the  witness 

WHICH  I  receive  is   NOT   FROM   MAN). 

This  does  not  mean  that  Christ  re- 
jected or  undervalued  the  testimony  of 
John,  but  that  He  did  not  need  it.  He 
was  independent  of  it.  '■'■But  (r.  v. 
howbeit)  these  things  I  say,  that  ye 
might  be  saved."  He  referred  to  John's 
testimony,  not  for  His  own  sake,  but 
for  theirs.  They  believed  in  John, 
and  his  testimony  would  tend  to  their 
salvation. 

Ver.  35. — "ife  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light "  (r.  v.  the  lamp  that 
burneth  and  shineth).  "  He  was  a 
lamp  burning  and  shining.  Christ  is 
never  called  by  the  humble  word  here 
applied  to  John — a  light-bearer,  studi- 
ously used  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  Master,  but  ever  The  Light  (ro^we) 
in  the  most  absolute  sense." — Brown. 
The  Bapti.st  was  a  lamp  kindled  by 
another  antithetical  to  ^wq.  '■'■And 
ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice 
in  his  light."  There  is  a  play  of  irony 
here  referring  to  the  hollow  delight 
with  which  his  testimony  excited  them. 

Ver.  36. — "  But  I  have  greater  wit- 
ness (r.  v.  the  witness  that  i  have 
is  greater)  than  that  of  John :  for  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  Me 
to  finish,"  &c.  He  means  the  testimony 
of  His  miracles  was  the  testimony  of 
His  Father  Himself  Who  had  sent 
Him. 

Ver.  37.— "And  the  Father  Him- 
self, which  hath  sent  Me,  hath  borne 
witness  of  Me."  AVhether  the  refer- 
ence is  here  to  the  testimony  of  His 
Father  independent  of  His  works  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  Christ  had  a 
more  direct  testimony  than  that  from 
the  Father,  as  on  the  occasion  of  His 
baptism,  when  there  came  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  "  This  is  My 
beloved   Son,  iu  whom   I  am  well 


pleased."  "  Ye  have  neither  heard 
His  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  His 
shape "  (r.  v.  form).  So  deaf  are 
your  spiritual  ears,  and  so  sealed 
your  eyes,  that  you  neither  hear  nor 
see  the  Eternal  Father. 

Ver.  38. — '■'And  ye  have  not  His 
ivord  abiding  in  you."  "You  lack 
permanent  inward  ajapreciation  of  His 
words,"  the  true  Messianic  idea  is  not 
in  you.  "For  ivhom  He  hath  sent. 
Him  ye  believe  not."  This  is  an  effect 
and  evidence  of  your  not  having  the 
true  idea  within. 

Vers.  39,  AO.—"  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures (r.  v.  ye  search  the  scrip- 
tures) ;  for  in  them  ye  think  (r.  v. 
because  ye  think  that  in  them) 
ye  have  eternal  life."  You  search  the 
Scriptures  expecting  to  find  "  eternal 
life"  in  them,  that  is  in  the  mere 
letter  of  truth,  but  there  is  no  life  in 
the  letter.  "  They  are  they  which 
testify  (r.  v.  bear  witness)  of  Me. 
And  ye  tcill  not  come  to  Me,  that  ye 
might  have  life."  Dr.  Brown  expresses 
the  idea  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  With  disregarding  the  Scriptures  I 
charge  you  not :  ye  do  indeed  busy 
yourselves  about  them  (He  was  ad- 
dressing, it  will  be  remembered,  the 
rulers,  ver.  16) ;  rightly  deeming  them 
your  charter  of  eternal  life.  But  ye 
miss  the  great  burden  of  them  ;  of 
]\Ie  it  is  they  testify  :  and  yet  to  Me 
ye  will  not  come  for  that  eternal  life 
which  ye  profess  to  find  there,  and  of 
which  they  proclaim  Me  the  ordained 
Dispenser." 

Ver.  41. — "J  receive  not  honour 
(r.  v.  glory)  from  men."  "  Honour" 
that  is,  applause,  glory.  This  was  a 
fact.  They  did  not  honour  Him, 
among  other  reasons  because  He  had 
not  that  royal  pomp  and  pageantry 
with  which  they  associated  their 
Messiah. 

Ver.  42. — "But  I  know  you,  that 
ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you." 
He  read  their  hearts,  and  discovered 
at  once  the  cause  of  their  spiritual 
blindness  and  depravity.  They  lacked 
love,  love  for  God. 

Ver.  43. — "  J  am  come  in  My  Father's 
name,  and  yereceive  Me  not:  if  another 
shall  come  in  his  owm  name,  him,  ye 
will  receive."    How  strikingly  has  this 
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been  verified  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  "  From  the  time  of  the  true 
Christ  to  our  time,"  says  Beiifjel, 
"sixty -four  false  Clirists  have  been 
reckoned,  by  whom  the  Jews  have 
been  deceived." 

Ver.  44. — "How  can  ye  believe, 
which  receive  hoiwur  (r.  v.  glory)  oite 
of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour 
that  Cometh  from  God  only  ? "  (r.  v. 
THE   ONLY   GOD   YE    SEEK    NOT.)      The 

idea  is,  So  long  as  you  set  a  high  value 
upon  the  opinions  of  your  fellow-men, 
you  cannot  honour  Me  with  that 
virtuous  honour  that  comes  from  God. 
Ver.  45. — "Do  not  think  (r.  v. 
THINK  not)  that  I  will  accuse  you 
to  the  Father:  there  is  one  that 
accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom 
ye  trust."  "  Referring,  no  doubt,  to 
the  accusations  which  they  brought 
against  Him,  and  the  human  trial 
which  they  put  upon  Him.  Before 
the  court  He  has  assumed  more  and 
more  the  mien  of  a  majestic  judge. 
He  has  finally  represented  them  as 
contradicting  the  testimony  of  God, 
as  antichrists,  pagans.  They  are  dis- 
armed by  the  authority  and  power  of 
His  words,  and  discharge  Him.  Now 
so  far  as  He  is  concerned,  He  pro- 
poses to  discharge  them.  He  will 
not  accuse  them  to  the  Father :  but 
another,  says  He,  will  accuse  you, 
even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  hope.  This 
is  the  last,  the  mightiest  stroke.  That 
very  Moses  on  whom  they  set  their 


hope  will  accuse  them,  and  put  their 
hope  to  shame.  Not  exactly  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  Moses  himself,  in  his 
spirit  as  the  representative  of  the  legal 
basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  they 
rightly  searched  the  Scriptures  they 
would  find  Christ,  and  only  Christ, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the 
books  of  ]\Ioses  alone.  But  they  find 
Moses  in  them,  and  only  Moses,  only 
law  even  in  the  prophets  ;  and  on 
this  omnipresent  Moses,  whose  all  the 
Scriptures  are  in  their  view,  that  is 
on  the  legal  element  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  placed  their  self- 
righteous  con  fidence." — Lange. 

Ver.  46.  — "  For  luul  (r.  v.  if  i)  ye 
believed  Moses,  ye  woidd  have  believed 
Me :  for  he  xo-rote  of  Me."  If  you  believe 
Moses,  you  would  believe  Me.  Aa 
important  testimony,  as  Alford  says, 
to  the  subject  of  the  whole  Pentateuch. 

Ver.  47. — "  But  if  ye  believe  not  his 
writings,  hoiv  shall  ye  believe  My 
words?"  "A  remarkable  contrast, 
not  absolutely  putting  Old  Testament 
Scripture  below  His  own  words,  but 
pointing  to  the  office  of  those  vener- 
able documents  to  prepare  Christ's 
way  to  the  necessity  universally  felt 
for  documentary  testimony  in  revealed 
religion,  and  perhaps,  as  Stier  adds, 
to  the  relation  which  the  comparative 
'letter'  of  the  Old  Testament  holds 
to  the  more  flowing  words  of  'spirit 
and  life '  which  characterize  the  New 
Testament." 


EOMILETICS. 
The  subject  is,  as  we  have  stated,  Christ's  vindication  of  Himself 
against  the  charge  of  hlasjjhcmy.  This  subject  extends  from  the 
19th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  His  vindication  He 
makes  a  very  full  statetnent  of  His  Divine  authority.  First :  He 
discloses  its  nature ;  and  Secondly :  He  states  its  loroofs.  Our 
attention  has  been  occupied  with  the  former  in  our  preceding 
discourse  on  verses  19  to  29.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  latter, 
viz. — 

THE  PROOFS   OF    HIS   AUTHORITY. 

The  proofs  may  be  grouped  under  two  general  heads. 

First :  His  absolute  devotion  to  the  Eternal  Will.  "  /  can  of  Mine 
ovm  self  do  nothing : "  as  I  hear  — that  is,  as  I  hear  the  actual,  the 
sentence  of  God — "  /  judge,  and  3Iy  judgment  is  just."  *  I  can  do 
*  See  Homily  on  these  words  at  end  of  volume. 
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nothing ;  I  feel  Myself  to  be  the  mere  organ  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
Love  for  Him  is  the  inspiration  of  My  being,  His  will  is  the  absolute 
law  that  governs  all  My  activities. 

But  how  is  this  absolute  consecration  of  Christ  to  the  Divine 
Will,  which  He  here  asserts,  an  authentication  of  His  Divine 
ixuthority  ?  Because  such  a  life  is  the  highest  ]TOof  of  the  power 
and  presence  of  Divinity.  The  diviner  the  life  a  man  lives,  the 
more  manifest  is  God  in  his  history. 

Secondly  :  His  authentication  from  the  Eternal  Himself.  "  Tlurc 
is  another  that  leareth  witness  of  Me."  Here  the  reference  is 
undoubtedly  to  God  the  Father,  He  bore  ample  and  mighty 
testimony  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Christ.  And  in  these  verses 
Christ  refers  to  the  means  by  which  that  testimony  was  expressed. 

How  ?  (1 .)  By  John  the  Baptist.  "  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he 
lare  vAtness  unto  the  trutlt!'  Three  things  are  here  referred  to 
concerning  John,  {a)  His  testimony.  Where  is  that  to  be  found  ? 
"  John  bare  witness  of  Him,  and  cried,  saying.  This  is  He  of  whom 
I  spake ;  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He 
Avas  before  me."  "  And  this  is  the  record  of  John  when  the  Jews  sent 
priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him.  Who  art  thou  ? 
He  it  is  Who,  coming  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me,  Whose  shoe's 
latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."  "And  John  bare  record, 
saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  tlescending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it 
abode  upon  Him."  (b)  His  influence.  "  /  receive  not  testimony  froin 
man :  hut  these  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  he  saved."  The  idea  is,  I 
do  not  require  the  testimony  of  John  or  of  any  man,  but  I  quote 
John  because  you  believe  in  him.  He  has  influence  with  you,  and 
his  testimony  may  induce  you  to  believe  in  Me,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  saved.  You  must  believe  in  My  Divine  authority  to  be 
saved.  John  has  borne  testimony  to  that.  You  believe  in  John, 
and  therefore  I  point  you  to  him  as  a  witness,  (c)  His  character. 
"  Jle  tvas  a  hurning  and  a  shining  light."  He  was  a  "  light "  that 
attracted  to  the  Jordan  all  Judsea  and  the  regions  round  about.  He 
was  a  "light"  that  all  regarded  as  Divine.  "All  hold  John  as  a 
prophet."  He  was  a  "  light "  which  even  Herod  the  king  reverenced. 
"  He  feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  man  and  holy."  He 
was  a  brilliant  light,  "for  amongst  those  that  are  born  of  woman, 
there  has  not  appeared  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist."  Surely 
such  a  man's  testimony  was  to  be  taken.  Again,  His  Father 
authenticated  His  authority ,^ — ■ 

(2.)  By  miracles.  "But  I  have  greater  ivitness  tha,n  that  of  John: 
for  the  worhs  which  the  Father  hath  given  Me  to  finish,  the  same  loorhs 
that  I  do,  hear  witness  of  Me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  Me'.'  The 
miracles  of  Christ  were  confessedly  great  and  numerous.  "  If  all 
His  mighty  works  had  been  written  in  a  book,"  &c.  &c.  Three 
facts  are  to  be  noticed  here,    {a)  That  those  miracles  were  wrought 
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of  God.  They  were  Divine,  not  human  productions.  How  can 
this  be  proved  ?  1.  Man  instinctively  ascribes  all  miracles  to  God. 
Anything  approaching  the  miraculous  in  nature,  men  everywhere — 
the  savage  and  the  civilized — involuntarily  conclude  to  be  products 
of  Divine  interposition.  Though  tlicir  logic  would  not  perhaps 
take  them  to  this  point,  their  intuition  always  does.  2.  Men  must 
logically  conclude  that  miracles  of  such  a  moral  description,  and 
wrought  by  such  a  high  moral  character  as  that  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  are  Divine.  Had  His  miracles  breathed  malevolence, 
and  tended  to  immorality  and  un happiness,  the  logic  of  human 
nature  would  have  denied  their  Divinity.  Reason  would  have  pro- 
tested against  the  conclusions  of  instinct.  But  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
the  moral  character  of  the  Miracle- worker  was  so  sublimely  pure 
and  loving,  and  His  mighty  works  so  benign  and  virtuous,  that  you 
are  bound  to  ascribe  them  to  the  primal  Source  of  all  power  and 
goodness.  Well  might  Christ  say  that  "  the  same  works  that  I  do, 
hear  vntness  of  Me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  Me!'  Another  fact  to 
be  noticed  here  is — (/>)  That  the  God,  who  wrought  the  miracles, 
they  practically  ignored.  "  Ye  have  neither  heard  His  voice  nor  seen 
His  shajjc."  These  theoretic  theists  were  j^ractically  atheists  :  they 
were  without  God  in  the  world.  The  other  fact  to  be  noticed  here 
is — (c)  That  they  practically  ignored  this  God  because  His  word 
was  not  in  their  hearts.  "  Ye  have  not  His  word  ahiding  in  you." 
If  the  word — the  truth  of  God — had  been  in  them  as  an  all- 
animating  power,  they  would  have  heard  and  seen  God  everywhere. 
If  there  is  no  God  within,  there  is  no  God  without.  Men  in  whose 
hearts  the  Divine  word  is  not,  have  no  ears  to  hear  the  Infinite, 
though  He  speak  in  thunder,  no  eyes  to  see  Him,  though  He  fills 
up  their  horizon.  Again  His  Father  authenticated  His  authority — 
(3)  By  Scripture.  "  Search  the  Scriptnres  ;  for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  arc  they  which  testify  of  Me."  *  The 
Scriptures  did  testify  of  Christ;  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
full  of  Him.  These  Jews  did  "search  the  Scriptures,"  they  made  a 
habit,  a  conscience  of  this.  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,"  says  Christ. 
They  searched  the  Scriptures,  thinking  that  thereby  they  should 
have  "  eternal  life,"  but  they  had  no  life  ;  they  had  not  found  Christ, 
Who  is  The  Life.  Two  things  are  suggested  here,  {a)  There 
are  men  Avho  search  the  Scriptures  who  never  go  to  Christ.  The 
Jews  did  so ;  and  hundreds  are  to  be  found  in  this  age  who  live  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  who  have  never  gone  to  Christ.  They 
find  sometimes  a  theological  Christ,  or  an  ecclesiastical  Christ,  but 
not  the  Christ  of  God,  the  living,  loving,  personal  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Ye  search  the  Scriptures  "  and  ye  will  not  come  to  Me." 
The  Scriptures,  which  are  designed  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  often 
keep  them  away.  {l>)  The  reason  men  do  not  go  to  Christ  is 
*  See  Germ,  p.  140. 
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because  tliey  are  more  in  sympathy  with  the  human  than  with  the 
Divine.  "/  linow  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  yoti." 
You  have  no  sympathy  with  His  character,  His  works  and  aims ; 
on  the  contrary,  your  sympathies  are  all  with  the  thoughts  and 
doings  of  man.  Worldly  honours  and  worldly  23leasures  so  occupy 
your  minds  that  you  cannot  see  the  Divine.  "  How  can  ye  believe, 
which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  oiot  the  honour  that 
Cometh  from  God  only  ?  "  How  solemnly  true  this  is  !  Conventional 
ideas  of  honour  and  happiness  blind  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  honour 
and  blessedness  that  come  '^ from  God  only!'  The  world's  heroes 
are  evermore  the  incarnations  of  the  world's  thoughts,  and  those 
thoughts  are,  alas  !  far  away  from  the  immutable  realities.  He 
whose  character  and  statvis  are  most  in  keeping  with  the  popular 
sentiment  will  ever  be  the  greatest  magnate  for  the  time.  His 
Father  authenticated  His  authority — 

(4.)  By  Moses.  "  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  Father : 
there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust,"  &c.  (a) 
They  professed  the  utmost  confidence  in  Moses.  Moses  was  their 
lawgiver,  their  prophet,  their  moral  master ;  they  said.  We  are 
Moses'  disciples,  and  "  we  know  that  God  spake  unto  IMoses."  (b) 
Moses  testified  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Christ.  "  Had  ye  helievcd 
Moses,  ye  loould  have  believed  Me,  for  he  wrote  of  Me!'  He  spoke  of 
Me  as  the  "  seed  of  the  woman,"  as  the  "  Shiloh,"  as  a  "  star  out  of 
Jacob,"  as  a  prophet  that  should  be  "raised  from  amongst  His 
brethren."  You  believe  in  Moses,  and  Moses  testified  of  Me. 
What  then?  If  you  reject  Me:  (1.)  Moses  himself  will  condemn 
you.  "  Do  not  think  that  I  ivill  accuse  you  to  the  Father :  there  is 
one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses!'  I  need  pronounce  no  judgment 
upon  your  conduct,  I  leave  you  with  Moses.  The  man  in  whom 
you  trust,  he  shall  condemn  you.  (2.)  My  words  will  not  be  credited 
by  you.  "  If  you  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  yc  believe  My 
words .? "  After  all  your  professions  you  believe  not  Moses,  or  else 
you  would  believe  Me. 

Conclusion.  "  This  discourse  of  our  Saviour  presents  some  of 
the  highest  subjects  for  human  thought,  and  some  of  the  most 
impressive  reasons  why  we,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  should  believe  in 
Him  as  the  Messiah,  tlie  Son  of  God.  The  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  sublime  miracles  which  Christ  performed,  the  witness 
which  God  repeatedly  gave  Him,  and  the  prophetic  declarations  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  still  speak  to  us  through  the  living  page 
of  the  book  of  inspiration ;  and  can  any  man  innocently  reject  such 
various  and  overwhelming  evidence  ?  Or,  if  any  one  is  too  hardened 
to  be  convinced  by  these  arguments,  though  strong  and  conclusive, 
oh,  let  him  not  resist  the  pleadings  of  compassion  and  the  merciful 
intercessions  which  broke  forth  from  the  quivering  lips  of  the 
Divine  Sufferer  on  the  Cross.  Let  love  persuade  where  reason 
cannot  convince." 
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GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

RUINOUS   SEARCHING   OF   THE  SCRIPTURES. 

No.  XXII. 

"  Search  (r.  v.  ye  search)  the  Scriptures  ;  for  (r.  v.  because)  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  Eternal  Life  :  and  they  (r.  v.  these)  are  they  which  testify 
(r.  v.  bear  witness)  of  Me.     And  ye  will  not  coiue  to  Me." — v.  39,  40. 

Christ,  I  take  it,  is  not  here  commanding  the  Jews  to  "  Search 
the  Scri2Jtures,"  but  stating  the  fact  that  they  did  so.  The  mood  is 
to  be  taken  as  in  the  indicative,  not  in  the  imperative.  This  is 
according  to  the  Revised  Version,  which  reads,  "  Ye  search  the 
Scriptures,  because  ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life,  and 
these  are  they  which  bear  witness  of  Me." 

I. — HERE   ARE   MEN   SEARCHING   FOR   THE   HIGHEST   OBJECT. 

The  object  they  were  in  quest  of  was  "  eternal  life,"  which  of 
course  they  considered  to  be  something  more  than  endless  existence. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  their  sumnmm  honum,  their  chief  good. 
Christ's  language  implies  that  the  good  they  sought  would  only  be 
found  in  Him,  and  He  was  in  the  Scriptures :  they  testified  or  bore 
witness  of  Him. 

II. — HERE   ARE   MEN   SEARCHING   FOR   THE   HIGHEST   OBJECT 
IN   THE  RIGHT   PLACE. 

"  Ye  search  the  Scriptures."     Observe — 

(1.)  The  highest  search  of  man  is  for  the  chief  good. 

(2.)  The  chief  good  is  only  found  in  Christ. 

(3.)  Christ  is  to  he  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  are 
not  Christ,  any  more  than  the  casket  is  the  jewel,  the  field  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  the  palace  the  sovereign.  Where  is  Christ  to 
be  found  ?     In  the  Gospel. 

III. — HERE   ARE   MEN   SEARCHING   FOR   THE   HIGHEST   OBJECT 
IN  THE   RIGHT   PLACE,   AND   UTTERLY   FAILING. 

These  men  did  not  find  Christ.  Instead  of  the  Messiah,  they 
found  one  whom  they  regarded  as  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer, 
unfit  to  live.  Ah,  me  !  Thousands  in  every  age  "  search  the  Scrip- 
tures" but  they  do  not  find  the  true  Christ  there.  They  find  their 
little  creeds,  their  tawdry  rites,  and  arguments  to  buttress  their 
sects  and  their  systems.  They  do  not  find  the  living,  loving, 
personal  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  Why  is  this? 
Because  their  searching  is — 

(1.)  Technical,  and  not  spiritual;  (2.)  Speculative,  and  not  practical ; 
(3.)  Desultory,  and  not  p)crsistent ;  (4.)  Perfunctory,  and  not  earnest ; 
(5.)  Irreverent,  and  not  devoid.  Men  ol'ten  find  in  the  Bible  what 
they  do  not  seek, — they  find  a  demon  instead  of  a  Christ,  a  curse 
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instead  of  a  blessing,  damnation  instead  of  salvation.    The  Scriptures 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  thousands. 


No.  XXIII. 

THE   SETTLED   CONDITION    OF   A   SINNER's   WELL-BEING. 

"Ye  will  not  come  to  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life," — v.  40. 

Man's  well-being  here,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  New 

Testament,  is  represented  as  "  life."   And  what  is  the  life  ?    Supreme 

love  to  God.     This  man  had  at  first;  he  lost  it;  and  in  its  loss  is 

spiritual  death.     The  man  who  has  this_is  truly  alive,  and  he  only. 

Observe  two  things  in  relation  to  it — 

I. — THE   SETTLED   CONDITION   PEOPOUNDED. 

How  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  Only  by  coming  to  Christ.  Christ 
alone  can  generate  this  supreme  love  to  the  Eternal  Father  in  the 
human  heart.     He  does  it — 

First :  By  furnishing  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  God's  love  to 
the  sinner. 

Secondly :  By  furnishing  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  lovablc- 
ness  of  God's  character.  They  must  come  to  Him ;  come  to  His 
teaching,  as  loyal  pupils  come  to  the  teaching  of  their  master ;  come 
to  His  life,  as  hero- worshippers  come  to  the  life  of  a  great  hero. 

II. — THE   SETTLED   CONDITION   NEGLECTED. 

"  Ye  vnll  not  come!'  Why  won't  they  come  ?  Is  it  because  the 
condition  is  too  difficult  ?  No  ;  it  is  simple  enough.  They  will  go  to 
their  Shakspeare,  their  Cromwell,  and  their  Luther.  Are  not  Christ's 
thoughts  more  simple  and  more  sublime  than  any  of  these  ?  Is  not 
His  history  more  romantic  and  more  heroic  ?  Is  it  because  they  have 
discovered  any  other  way  to  true  well-being  ?  No ;  no  other  way 
exists.     All  philosophy  and  experience  show  this.     Why  then  ? 

First:  They  are  too  engrossed  in  other  subjects. 

Secondly :  The^/  are  too  prone  to  presume  upon  the  advent  of 
a  better  opportunity. 

Thirdly :  They  are  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  god  of 
this  world. 

No.  XXXIII.  ''        -   - 

THE    BENEFICENCE    OF    CHRIST. 

(27ie  twelve  return.     Jesus  retires  with  them  across  the  lake.     Five  thousand 
are  /ed.— Matt.  xiv.  13—21  ;  Mark  vi.  30—44  ;  Luke  ix.  10—17  ;  John 
vi.  1—14.) 
After  these  things  Jesus  went  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of 

Tiberias,"  &c.— vi.  1—14. 
ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — There  are      miracle.     They  beautifully  agree   in 
four    independent   accounts    of   this      substance,  though  they  differ  in  style, 
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according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each 
writer.  Matthew  shows  that  our 
Lord's  retirement  to  the  wilderness 
was  immediately  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Mark  and  Luke 
also  speak  of  this.  John  adds  the 
circumstance  that  the  passover  was  at 
hand,  wliich  accounts  for  the  great 
multitudes  which  were  streaming  to 
Jesus  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  For 
the  other  accounts  see  Matt.  xiv. 
13—21  ;  Mark  vi.  30—44  ;  Luke  ix. 
10—17. 

Ver.  1.—"  After  these  things."  This 
does  not  mean,  after  the  charge  of 
blasphemy  against  Christ  and  His 
defence,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapter  ;  but  after  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist,  &c.,  as  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew. Upwards  of  a  year  had  elajjsed 
between  this  miracle  and  the  things 
recorded  in  the  jireceding  chapter. 
The  third  passover  was  at  hand,  and 
another  year  would  bring  the  life  of 
Jesus  to  a  close.  "  Jesus  went  over 
(r.  v.  away  to  the  other  side  of) 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  ivhich  is  the  sea  of 
Tiberias;"  called  after  the  name  of 
an  ancient  city  on  the  west  side.  The 
present  name  is  Tabariyeh.  It  is 
so  called  by  John  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
geography  of  Palestine.  Its  shape  is 
oval,  thirteen  miles  long,  nnd  six 
broad.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  our  Lord  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  His  public  life.  Nine  cities  stood 
on  its  shores,  amongst  wliich  was 
Capernaum,  "  His  own  city."  It  was 
the  most  densely  populated  place  in 
all  Palestine. 

Ver.  2. — "  J.)i,d  a  great  multitude 
followed  Him,  because  they  saw  His 
miracles  (r.  v.  beheld  the  signs) 
which  He  did  on  them  that  ivere  dis- 
eased" (r.  V.  sick).  The  mere  wonders 
in  themselves  would  not  necessarily 
attract  many.  Otherwise  had  they 
been  malignant  and  destructive,  they 
would  have  repelled  ;  but  being  bene- 
ficent they  attracted,  they  drew  men 
after  Hira. 

Ver.  3. — "  Aud  Jesus  ivent  up  info 
a  (r.  v.  the)  mountain,  and  there  He 
sat  with  His  disciples."  The  whole 
sea  is  skirted  by  a  chain  of  hills  on 
both  sides,  and  the  particular  moun- 


tain cannot  be  ascertained.  He  as- 
cended the  moftntain,  probably  to 
avoid  the  crowd  and  to  enjoy  the 
elevated  delights  of  quiet  and  holy 
devotion. 

Ver.  4. — "  And  (r.  v.  now)  the  Pass- 
over, a  (r.  v.  the)  feast  of  the  Jews, 
wa^-  nigh"  (r.  v.  at  hand).  This  is 
probably  the  third  passover  of  our 
Lord's  ministry.  A  great  Jewish 
festival,  causing  at  this  time  perhaps 
the  gathering  of  the  great  multitudes. 
John  alone  states  this. 

Ver.  5. — "  When  Jesus  then  lifted 
(r.  v.  lifting)  u^  His  eyes,  and  saw 
(r.  v.  seeing)  a  great  company  come 
unto  Him  (r.  v.  multitude  cometh 
unto  uui),Hesaith  unto  Philip,  Whence 
shall  (r.  v.  are  we  to)  we  hiy  bread, 
that  these  may  eat  ?  "  Being  now  in  the 
region  of  Bethsaida  Julius,  of  which 
Philip  was  a  native,  the  question  was 
naturally  addressed  to  him  concerning 
provisions  for  the  famishing  multi- 
tudes. "  TI'7ieHce.^"  The  object  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  quantity 
that  would  be  required.  The  question 
is  put,  not  because  He  felt  any  diffi- 
culty, but  because  He  sought  to  awaken 
their  interest  and  their  thoughts. 

Ver.  6. — •"  And  this  He  said  toprove 
him  :  for  He  Himself  knew  what  He 
woidd  do."  By  the  question  He  wished 
to  test  and  strengthen  Philip's  faith. 
"  This  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  edu- 
cational method  of  the  great  Teacher." 
—  Watkin. 

Ver.  7. — "Philip  answered  Him, 
Two  hundred  pennyioorth  of  bread  is 
not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one 
of  them  may  take  a  little."  Tlie  money 
here  amounts  to  about  £7  of  our  cur- 
rency. This,  it  would  seem,  was  all 
the  money  they  had  ;  and  he  felt  its 
utter  insufficiency. 

Vers.  8,  9. — "  One  of  His  disciples, 
Andrew,  Simon,  Peter's  brother,  saith 
unto  Him,  There  is  a  lad  here,  which 
hath  Jive  barley  loaves,  and  tico  smull 
(r.  v.  om its) ^s/ies;  but  tvhat  are  they 
(r.  v.  these)  amonrj  so  many?'' 
Andrew  was  one  of  the  first  of  our 
Lord's  disciples,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  no  more  faith  tlian  Philip.  Al- 
though both  of  them,  in  all  probability, 
had  seen  Christ  healiui^  the  nobleman's 
son  (John  iv.  4G),  giving  the  draught 
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of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1),  healing  the 
demoniac,  the  paralytic,  and  the  leper 
(Mark  i.  21  ;  Matt.  viii.  2  ;  Lnke  v. 
19),  restoring  the  man  at  Bethesda 
pool  (John  V.  5),  healing  the  withered 
hand  (Matt.  xii.  9),  and  the  centurion's 
servant  (Luke  ii.  7),  and  raising  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  11), 
they  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  fact 
that  He  who  put  the  question — their 
Master — was  fully  able  to  meet  the 
difficulty. 

Ver.  10. — "And  Jesus  said,  Make 
the  men  (r.  v.  people)  sit  down." 
According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  they 
sat  down  in  ranks  or  companies. 
"  Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place.''  The  ancient  Hebrews  were 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  skins  on  the 
ground  to  eat  their  food.  Tliese  five 
tliousand  sat  down  now  on  the  fresh 
grass  that  had  sprung  up  through  the 
fertile  rains  of  the  season. 

Ver.  11. — '■'■And  Jesus  took  the 
loaves;  and  when  He  had  (r.  v.  having) 
given  thanks,  He  distributed  to  the 
disciples,  (r.  v.  omits)  and  the  disciples 
to  them  that  were  set  down."  Bread 
and  fish  in  this  miracle  proved  Him 
Master  both  of  earth  and  sea  ;  and 
His  giving  thanks  to  His  Father 
pointed  their  minds  to  Him  from 
"  Whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Ver.  12. — "  Wlien  they  ivere  filled. 
He  said  unto  His  disciples.  Gather  up 
the  fragments  (r.  v.  broken  pieces) 
that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost." 
"  The  Lord,"  says  one,  "  is  lavish  of 
His  bounties,  at  the  same  time  careful 
of  His  gifts." 

HOMILETIGS. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  *  made  remarks  on  this  mn^acle  as  recorded 
by  Matthew,  our  observations  now  will  be  brief.  We  take  the 
miracle  as  suggesting  certain  remarks  concerning  the  Beneficence  of 
Christ.  Christ  was  not  only  benevolent,  disposed  to  do  good,  but 
beneficent,  always  doing  good. 


Ver.  13. — "  Therefore  (r.  v.  so)  they 
gathered  them  together,  and  filled  twelve 
baskets  with  the  fragments  of  (r.  v. 
BROKEN  PIECES  FROM)  the  five  barley 
loaves,  which  remained  over  and  above 
unto  them  that  had  eaten."  "  Li  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  the  disciples  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  their  own  accord. 
In  this  Gospel  the  order  to  do  so 
originated  with  Jesus.  This  was  His 
triumphant  answer  to  the  calculation 
of  Andrew  and  Philip." — Godet.  Here 
is  a  stupendous  miracle,  but  such  a  one 
as  is  going  on  in  nature  constantly. 
A  miracle  not  of  creation,  but  of  mul- 
tiplication. Nature  gives  back  to  the 
husbandman  in  harvest  manifold  more 
than  he  committed  to  the  earth  in 
sj^ring. 

Ver.  14. — "  Then  those  men,  when 
they  had  seen  the  miracle  (r.  v.  when 

THEREFORE  THE  PEOPLE  SAW  THE 
sign)  thcot  Jesus  did,  said.  This  is  of 
a  truth  that  (r.  v.  the)  prophet  that 
should  come  (r.  v.  that  cometh)  into 
the  world."  John  alone  records  this 
effect  of  the  miracle.  It  falls  in  with 
his  design,  to  show  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord.  Here  therefore  he  gives  the 
testimony  of  those  who  saw  it  wrought. 
"  That  prophet."  The  prophet  like 
unto  Moses  ;  they  meant  undoubtedly 
the  Messiah.  Is  this  narrative  a 
myth?  Luthardt  says  no.  "The 
idea  of  a  myth  is  opposed  by  the  fact 
that  this  very  event  maintained  its 
position  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
early  Christians  as  we  perceive  by 
the  four  evangelical  accounts." 


'  He  went  about  doing  good." 


I. — HIS  BENEFICENCE   IS   A   POWERFUL   ELEMENT   OF   ATTRACTION 
IN   HIS   CHARACTER. 

"A  great  multitude  followed  Him,hecause  they  saw  His  oniracles 
which  He  did  on  them  that  were  diseased."     And  then  in  the  fifth 
verse  it  is  said,  that  "  He  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  saw  a  great  company." 
*  See  "  Genius  of  the  Gospel  on  Matthew,"  page  337. 
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What  attracted  these  multitudes  ?  Not,  as  we  have  said,  His 
wonders ;  for  although  wonders  will  ever  arrest  attention  and  excite 
curiosity,  they  will  not  attract  unless  they  are  beneficent.  Had 
His  miracles  been  works  of  wrath,  devastation,  death,  and  teiTor, 
they  would  have  driven  the  multitudes  in  panic  from  His  presence. 
The  terrible  wonders  on  the  brow  of  Sinai  did  not  tempt  the 
millions  at  the  base  to  climb  to  the  summit ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  terrified  exceedingly.  It  was  the  beneficence  in  Christ's  miracles 
that  drew  after  Him  the  multitudes.  All  His  miracles  Avere  works 
of  love.  And  this  in  His  character  is  the  gi-eat  moral  magnet  that 
will  one  day  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  Beneficence  always  attracts. 
With  what  beauty  and  stirring  force  Job  describes  the  influence  of 
his  own  beneficence  upon  the  men  of  his  age  amongst  whom  he 
lived.  "The  young  men  saw  me,  and  hid  themselves,"  etc.  (Job 
xxix.  8 — 25).  Ah  !  if  what  is  called  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
had,  instead  of  indulging  in  acrimonious  controversies  cradling 
morbid  and  sanctimonious  sentiments,  and  childishly  attending  to 
trumpery  rites  and  ceremonies,  exhibited  Christly  beneficence,  how 
great  the  multitudes  who  would  have  foUoAved  after  her !  The 
captives  would  have  looked  to  her  for  liberty,  the  poor  for  bread, 
the  afflicted  for  healing,  the  naked  for  clothing,  the  opj^ressed  for 
justice,  and  the  sad  everywhere  for  comfort  and  consolation.  Why 
do  not  the  mviltitudes  follow  the  Church  ? '  Nay,  why  do  they  turn 
from  her  ?     This  is  a  question  that  grows  more  pressing  every  day. 

II. — HIS   BENEFICENCE   WAS   EVER  INSPIRED   BY  THE  TENDEREST 

COMPASSION. 

It  is  said  in  the  other  records  of  this  miracle,  that  He  "  liad  com- 
passion on  the  multitudes."  This  multitude  was  famishing  for 
hunger.  Though  Christ  crossed  the  sea  in  a  vessel,  they  had  to 
walk  round  on  foot.  It  is  probable  they  had  journeyed  all  night, 
and  when  they  reached  Him  on  the  other  side  they  would  be 
famishing  for  food.  His  compassion  was  moved  as  He  beheld 
them.  There  are  what  are  called  beneficent  acts  that  are  done 
from  vanity.  The  doers  seek  applause  in  their  work.  Such  seek 
their  gifts  to  be  chronicled  in  records  and  trumpeted  on  platforms. 
Such  acts  are  sometimes  done  from  avarice.  The  doer  seeks  to  win 
clients,  patients,  customers  that  will  enrich  his  coffers,  and  administer 
to  his  greed.  A  large  donation  to  a  popular  institution  is  one  of 
the  best  commercial  advertisements.  And  indeed  such  acts  are 
not  unfrequently  stimulated  by  superstition.  The  doer  seeks  to  win 
heaven  and  avoid  hell  by  his  benevolent  deeds. 

In  sublime  contrast  to  all  this  stands  the  beneficence  of  Christ. 
He  was  full  of  compassion — full,  free,  boundless  compassion.  Alas  ! 
how  little  of  this  compassion  man  has  for  man.  In  most  cases 
man  treats  his  brother  with  heartless  indifierence,  and  indeed  in 
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many  cases  with  a  ruthless  and  savage  cruelty.  There  is  a  fact 
recorded  of  Napoleon  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  cruel 
class  of  men  that  abound  in  all  ages.  Flushed  with  his  victories, 
he  sailed  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  army  to  the  East.  Everywhere 
the  enemy  fell  before  his  triumphant  troops.  He  came  to  Jaffa — 
the  ancient  Joppa — a  town  in  Palestine.  On  the  fourth  of  March, 
1799,  he  assailed  it :  two  days  after,  it  was  taken.  Terrible  was 
the  carnage  that  took  place.  In  the  midst  of  the  slaughter  4000 
men  took  shelter  in  an  old  caravanserai,  and  called  out  from  the 
windows  that  they  would  surrender  on  condition  that  their  lives 
were  spared.  Napoleon's  aides-de-camp  agreed  to  this,  and  led 
them  before  their  general.  The  ruthless  demon  in  human  form 
received  them  with  a  stern  and  relentless  air.  He  decreed  that 
all  should  die,  and  signed  the  fatal  order,  which  was  executed  on 
March  10th.  Four  thousand  men,  firmly  fettered,  were  marched 
to  the  sand-hills  on  the  sea-coast,  and  mowed  down  by  the  musketry 
amid  shrieks  that  rent  the  heavens.  In  vain  they  prayed  for 
mercy :  every  man  was  put  to  death.  The  bones  of  the  vast 
multitude  lie  there  to  this  day;  it  is  a  field  of  blood — a  sad  scene 
of  Christian  atrocity  from  which  the  Arab  turns  away  in  horror 
and  disgust.  Alas !  Christendom  calls  the  Napoleons,  the  con- 
querors, great  and  glorious.  Bishops  make  prayers  for  their  success, 
and  mock  Heaven  by  thanks  for  their  triumphs.  How  infinitely 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Him  Whom  Christendom  calls  Lord 
and  Master,  Who  when  He  "  beheld  the  multitudes,  had  compassion 
on  them,  and  fed  them  ! " 

III. — HIS  BENEFICENCE  TRANSCENDS  BOTH  THE  FAITH  AND 
NEEDS  OF  MEN. 

First :  It  transcends  their  faith.  Philip  said,  "  Whence,  shall  we 
buy  bread?"  and  Andrew,  another  disciple,  when  he  heard  of  the 
"Jive  barley  loaves  and  fishes,"  said,  "  Whcd  are  they  cmiong  so  many?" 

Their  faith  .went  not  beyond  the  means  they  had  in  actual 
possession.  For  the  time  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  that 
Christ  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  when  He  said,  "  Malce  the  men 
sit  down,"  perhaps  they  thought  it  was  little  less  than  mockery. 
How  could  starving  men  sit  down  and  rest  ? 

Secondly :  It  transcends  their  needs.  Jesus  not  only  fed  them, 
but  after  doing  so,  "  twelve  baskcifuls  of  fragments "  remained. 
Christ  always  gives  more  than  is  needed.  In  nature  we  have 
redundancy  of  light,  and  air,  and  water,  and  fruit,  and  beauty. 

Nature  that  has  fed  the  generations  that  are  gone,  has  as  much, 
if  not  more,  for  the  generations  yet  to  come.  The  fragments  that 
remain  are  greater  than  the  stock  that  has  been  used.  "  He  is 
able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think," 
etc.     His  resources   are   exhaustless.  His  "riches   unsearchable." 
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His  blessings  seem  to  increase  by  appropriation :  the  more  they 
are  used,  the  more  they  seem  to  multiply  and  grow ;  thus  God's 
great  universe  becomes  more  affluent  every  day. 

IV. — HIS   BENEFICENCE   ALLOWS   NO    ENCOURAGEMENT   TO 
WASTEFULNESS. 

"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  may  he  lost."  * 
Use  all,  abuse  nothing.     In  one  sense  nothing  can  be  lost,  not 
an  atom  of  matter,  not  a  thought  of  mind.     Frugality  is  the  duty 
of  man  both  in  his  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns. 

V. — HIS  BENEFICENCE   IS   A  CONVINCING   TESTIMONY   OF  HIS 
MESSIAHSHIP. 

"  Then  those  men,  luhen  they  had  seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus  did, 
said.  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  loorld."  f 

First :  Mere  miracles  would  not  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  His 
Divinity.  Other  beings  besides  God  might  perform  that  which 
man  would  regard  as  miraculous.  Who  can  prove  that  no  being 
but  the  Almighty  ct^uld  produce  results  that  in  the  judgment  of 
feeble  man  would  be  universally  regarded  as  miraculous  ?  In  truth, 
if  the  miracle  was  effected  to  enforce  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  human 
reason  and  conscience,  it  would  be  spurned  as  undivine  and  devilish. 

Secondly :  Miracles  that  are  beneficent  are  proofs  of  Divinity. 
These  proofs  were  now  felt  by  the  people,  and  they  said,  "  This  is 
of  a  truth  that  prop)!^^!'  This  was  the  evidence  that  Christ  gave  to 
the  deputation  that  John  sent  to  Him  from  prison.  "  Go  and 
show  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them." 

GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XXIV. 

CHRIST   FEEDING   THE   FIVE   THOUSAND  :   HIS   COMPASSION. 

"When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  His  eyes,"  &c. — vi.  5—14. 

This  beautiful  incident  is  fraught  with  glorious  suggestions,  and 

pulsates  with  the  compiissionate  heart  of  Christ.     Amongst  the 

many  subjects  it  illustrates,  the  chief  is  the  benevolent  interest  of 

Christ  in  humanity.     We  learn — 

I. — THAT   HIS   COMPASSION   EXTENDS  TO   MAN'S   PHYSICAL  WANTS. 
His   love   for  souls,  free,  boundless,   ever  working,   and   ever- 
conquering,  is  the  spirit  of  Ilis  gloriov.s  history;  but  here  we  learn 
that  He  is  practically  alive  to  the  necessity  of  men's  hodics.     Here 
*  See  Homily  on  these  words  at  end  of  Volume.  t  See  Germ  below. 
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was  a  great  company  that  required  food.  His  interest  in  man's 
jihysical  wants  is  seen — 

First :  In  the  provision  He  has  made  for  them  in  the  constitution 
of  nature.  The  world  which  He  has  made  abounds  with  everything 
we  want  physically.     His  interest  is  seen — 

Secondly  :  In  the  wonderful  facts  of  His  life.  How  He  attended 
to  their  bodies  while  here  !  The  interest  Christ  has  shown  in 
men's  bodies  is  a  reproof  to  the  Church  for  neglecting  the  material 
exigencies  of  the  population,  and  is  an  indication  of  what  His 
disciples  must  do  before  they  rightly  manifest  Him. 

IT. — THAT    HIS   COMPASSION    IS    CONNECTED   WITH   AMPLE    ABILITY 

TO   SUPPLY. 

"Five  thousand"  were  now  fed.  His  ample  power  [of  supplying 
appears — 

First :  In  the  operation  of  ordinary  laws.  How  abundant  are  the 
provisions  of  the  earth  !     All  come  from  Christ's  liberal  hand. 

Secondly  :  In  extraordinary  incidents.  Thus  it  apj)ears  not  only 
in  the  case  before  us,  but  in  innumerable  instances  besides. 

III. — THAT   HIS   COMPASSION   IS    EXERCISED   IN   CONNECTION 
WITH   A   DEVOUT   SPIRIT. 

"  When  He  had  given  thanks,"  &c.  The  lesson  taught  by  this  is, 
that  all  temporal  good  comes  from  God.  This  fact,  practically  realized, 
would  sweeten  for  us  the  blessings  of  Providence,  and  give  us 
an  abiding  impression  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God. 

IV. — THAT   HIS   COMPASSION   IS  EVER   EXERCISED   FOR   MORAL 

ENDS. 

"  Then  those  men  ivhen  they  had  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did, 
said,  This  is  of  a  truth,"  &c.  Christ  blessed  the  bodies  of  men  in 
order  that  He  might  bless  their  souls.  So  should  we.  He  showed 
more  favours  than  they  could  appreciate  in  order  to  prepare  them 
to  receive  from  His  hands  the  higher  blessing:  of  eternal  life. 


No.   XXXIV. 

MAN   AND    CHRIST. 

(Jesus  walks  upon  the  water. — Matt.  xiv.  22 — 36  ;  Mark  vi.  45 — 54  ;  John  vi. 

15—21.) 

"When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that  they  would  come  and  take  Him  by 
fi-trce,  to  make  Him  a  king,  He  departed  again  into  a  mountain  Himself 
alone,"  &c.— vi.  15—21. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  15, —  He  departed  (r.  v.  withdrew)  again 
"  When  .Jesus  therefore  perceived  (r.  v.  into  a  mountain  Himself  alone."  The 
perceiving)  that  they  would  come  and  facts  recorded  in  these  verses  are  also 
take  Him  by  force,  to  make  Him  a  king,      recorded  with  slight  variation  in  Matt. 
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xiv.  22—36  ;  Mark  vi.  45— 54  *  The 
desire  of  the  people  to  make  Him  a 
kin<;  was  purely  selfish  and  worldly. 
They  wished  it,  not  because  of  His  pre- 
eminent intellectual  and  moral  com- 
petency for  ruling  the  nation  righte- 
ously and  usefully,  but  because  of  the 
material  good  which  they  expected 
from  His  reign.  Jesus  read  their 
hearts,  shrunk  from  their  vulgar  and 
gross  ideas  of  power,  and  departed  into 
a  mountain  alone.  There,  alone  on 
the  mountain,  with  His  eye  upon  all 
the  principles  at  work  in  society.  He 
was  infinitely  more  royal  than  all  the 
Caesars  of  the  world.  "  Matthew  and 
Mark  add  that  He  went  to  the  moun- 
tain to  proy.  This  juncture  evidently 
coincides  with  the  close  of  the  15th 
verse,  and  hence  only  a  portion  of  the 
multitude,  undoubtedly  the  more  en- 
thufiiastic,  remained  upon  the  spot." 
Godet. 

Ver.  16. —  ^^  And  when  even  was  now 
come  (r.  v.  evening  came),  His  dis- 
ciples went  down  unto  the  sea."  Even- 
ing, with  its  deep  shadows  gathering 
on  the  little  skilf,  was  not  the  most 
auspicious  time  to  embark  on  the 
treacherous  lake. 

Ver.  17. — "And  entered  into  a  ship 
(r.  V,  boat),  and  went  over  the  sea 
toward  (r.  v.  were  going  over  the 
SEA  unto)  Capernaum.  And  it  was 
now  dark,  and  Jesus  ivas  not  come 
to  them."  In  Matthew  and  Mark  it 
is  said  that  Jesus  "constrained"  His 
disciples  to  go  into  the  ship,  and  to 
go  before  Him.  So  they  went  forth 
by  His  will,  and  they  might  have  ex- 
pected a  prosperous  voyage.  The  ex- 
pression that  it  "  was  now  dark,  and 
Jesus  icas  not  come  to  them,"  gives  us 
to  understand  that  they  expected  He 
would  overtake  them  tm  the  voyage, 
and  join  them  on  the  way.  Probably 
Christ  promised  He  w'ould  do  so,  when 
He  constrained  them  to  depart ;  but 
night  came  on,  and  a  storm  was  evi- 
dently brooding,  but  Christ  had  not 
come. 


Ver.  18. — ^^And  the  sea  arose  (r. 
V.  WAS  rising)  bii  reason  of  a  great 
ivind  that  blew."  The  lake,  surrounded 
by  hills  and  mountains,  was  always 
liable  to  sudden  storms. 

Ver.  19. — '■'■So  ivhen  they  had  rowed 
about  Jive  and  twenty  or  thirty  fur- 
lonrjs."  ]\Iark  says,  "  And  He  saw  them 
toiling  {l3aaavtKonkvovQ)  in  rowing  ;  for 
the  wind  was  contrary  unto  them." 
"Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs." 
This  is  about  fjur  miles,  according 
to  our  measurement ;  the  vessel  was 
therefore  about  half-way  on  its  journey, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  "  They 
see  (r.  v.  behold)  Jesus  ivalking  on 
the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh  unto  the 
ship  (r.  v.  boat)  :  and  they  were 
afraid."  Mark's  account  is  more  full 
tiian  this.  He  says  :  "  And  about  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night  He  cometh 
unto  them,  walking  upon  the  sea,  and 
would  have  passed  by  them.  But 
when  they  saw  Him  walking  upon 
the  sea,  they  supposed  it  had  been  a 
spirit  {(pavTacfia),  and  cried  out : 
for  they  all  saw  Him,  and  were 
troubled." 

Ver.  20. — "  But  He  saith  unto  them. 
It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  tlni,  literally, 
"  I  am."  Who  ?  Whosoever  you  re- 
quire to  help  you.  Wliat?  Whatso- 
ever you  require  to  make  you  glorious, 
useful,  and  blessed  here  and  yonder. 

Ver.  21. — "  TJien  they  willingly  re- 
ceived (r.  v.  they  were  willing 
therefore  to  receive)  Him  into  the 
ship  (r.  v.  boat)  :  and  immediately 
(r.  v.  straightway)  the  ship  (r.  v. 
boat)  was  at  the  land  ivhither  they 
went  "  (r.  v.  were  going).  "  They  re- 
ceived Him  vnUingly."  Literally,  they 
were  willing  to  receive  Hiui  into  the 
ship,  as  they  had  not  been  at  first, 
on  account  of  their  fear  ;  and  imme- 
diately, by  the  calming  of  the  sea,  &c., 
through  H's  providential  favouring, 
the  boat  was  at  the  land.  Both  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  proceed  further  with 
the  history  of  this  event. 


HOMILETICS. 
Our  subject  is  Man  and  Christ.     Here  we  see  man  manifesting 
various  states  of  mind  in  relation  to  Christ.     Here  we  have — 
*  See  "  Genius  of  the  Gospel,"  Matthew,  p.  343. 
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I. — MEN   VULGARLY   ESTIMATING  CHRIST. 

"  Tluy  would  come  and  take  Him  Inj  force,  to  make  Him  a  king." 
They  estimated  Him  according  to  their  own  views  and  feelings. 
Because  they  regarded  worldly  wealth  as  the  highest  position, 
worldly  authority  as  the  highest  dignity,  worldly  pomp  and 
pageantry  as  the  highest  glory,  they  thought  that  Christ  would 
accept  the  office  of  a  worldly  monarch.  Perhaps,  as  they  approached 
Him  with  the  offer  of  a  worldly  kingdom,  they  expected  He  would 
hail  with  enthusiasm  the  opportunity,  and  bound  at  once  into  regal 
splendour  and  power.  Bat  they  were  mistaken.  "  He  departed  again 
into  a  mountain  Himself  alone!'  *  His  pure  spirit  recoiled  from 
the  grossness  of  the  thought:  hence  He  sends  them  away,  and 
retires  to  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  hills,  to  commune  with 
the  Infinite.  The  millions  in  all  ages  have  always  formed 
these  worldly  estimates  of  Christ.  They  are  unable  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  that  kingdom  which  "  consisteth  not  in  meat  and 
drink."  but  in  "righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost " — a  kingdom  that  "  cometh  not  with  observation ; "  a 
kingdom  whose  foundation  is  immutable  rectitude  ;  which  legislates 
for  thoughts  and  moral  motives ;  whose  authority  is  enforced,  not 
by  cannons,  swords,  or  bayonets,  but  by  love  and  truth.  Oh,  speed 
the  day  when  men  shall  form  a  true  estimate  of  Christ !  Here 
we  have — 

II. — MEN   CONSCIOUSLY  NEEDING   CHRIST. 

"  It  ivas  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not  come  to  them.  And  the  sea 
arose  by  reason  of  a  great  ivind  that  blew."  It  was  night — dark, 
bewildering,  oppressive  night ;  and  they,  in  a  frail  bark  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  were  being  beaten  by  the  winds  and  dashed  by  the 
waves.  Their  perils  were  imminent  and  thickening.  Who  shall 
guide  them  safely  to  their  destined  haven  ?  They  are  painfully 
conscious  of  their  own  inability.  Their  strength  is  exhausted,  and 
they  are  at  their  wits'  end.  They  all  feel  that  if  Christ — He  who 
had  just  fed  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes — would 
come  to  them,  He  could  rescue  them,  and  He  only.  We  may  fancy 
how  anxiously  they  looked  out  for  Him.  It  is  seldom  so  dark  at 
sea  but  that  you  can  see  some  distance.  How  they  would  strain 
their  eyes,  hoping  for  a  glance  at  Him  :  how  they  would  bend  the 
ear,  hoping  to  catch  the  echo  of  His  voice  !  The  time  hastens 
when  every  man  will  feel  painfully  conscious  of  his  need  of  Christ. 
We  are  all  on  a  treacherous  sea.  The  nitjht  is  comino;  on,  and  with 
the  night,  the  storm. 

Be  Thou  my  Guide  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
Be  Thou  my  Guide  ; 


*  See  Germ,  p.  151. 
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The  waves  run  hif^h  and  all  seems  dark  to  me, 

Be  Thou  my  Guide. 
Take  Thou  the  helm,  and  steer  me  safely  o'er 
Lite's  surging  sea  to  the  celestial  shore. 

Here  we  have — 

III. — MEN   IGNORANTLY   DREADING  CHRIST. 

"  They  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh  unto  the 
ship :  and  they  were  afraid."  He  needed  no  skiff  to  bear  Him  over 
the  billows.  "  The  Lord  is  mightier  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
sea."  But  why  were  they  "  afraid  "  ?  Matthew  and  Mark  say  they 
thought  He  was  a  spirit.     Observe  three  things — 

First :  Man  has  a  tendency  to  dread  visitants  from  the  spirit- 
world.  Even  Peter — bold  Peter,  who  with  his  sword  smote  Malchus 
— trembles  before  an  imaginary  spirit.  The  vision  of  a  supjiosed 
ghost  never  fails  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 
Why  should  men  be  afi'aid  of  spirits  ?  Are  they  not  themselves 
spirits,  and  members  of  the  great  spiritual  system  ?  Is  not  their 
Father  God  Spirit  ?  Why  afraid  ?  Consciousness  of  guilt :  this  is 
the  philosophy  of  all  the  terror. 

Secondly :  This  tendency  to  dread  the  supernatural  is  a  great 
evil.  It  is  the  source  of  all  superstition ;  and  superstition  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  race.  Super- 
stitious fear  is  eternally  opposed  to  all  true  spiritual  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  progress. 

Thirdly :  Ciirist's  mission  is  to  eradicate  from  the  human  soul 
this  dread  of  the  supernatural.  "It  is  I ;  he  not  afraid."  It  is  I ; 
do  not  be  afraid  of  anything  in  the  universe,  either  spiritual  or 
material,  for  I  am  absolute  Master  of  all.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
God,  for  He  has  sent  Me  to  demonstrate  to  you  by  My  teaching, 
My  life,  and  My  death  the  unconquerableness  and  tenderness  of 
His  love  to  you.  "It  is  I;  he  not  afraid"  of  Me,  for  I  am  come, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  "It  is  I ;  he  not  afraid."  Thank  God 
for  this  Ego  eimi  ! 

Here  we  have — 

IV. — men   cordially  welcoming  CHRIST. 

"  Then  they  willingly  received  Him  into  the  ship."  To  receive 
Him  was  what  they  wished  above  all  things.  Because  they  had 
painfully  felt  their  need  of  Him,  they  hailed  Him  with  enthusiasm 
on  board  their  little  skitf.  It  is  ever  so.  When  once  men  have, 
by  a  deep  conviction  of  their  guilt,  been  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of 
their  moral  danger,  they  will  stretch  out  their  arms  widely  to 
receive  Him,  crying,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus;  come  quickly."  It  is 
when  the  soul  feels  itself  sinking  into  the  abysses  of  moral  misery 
it  will  look  to  heaven,  and  say,  "  0  Saviour,  take  the  helm  and 
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pilot  me."  With  Him  on  board  they  soon  and  safely  reached 
port.  "Immediately,"  &c.  &c.  Brother,  take  Him  on  board  thy 
bark,  give  Him  the  rudder,  &c. 


GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  XXV. 

CHRIST  REJECTING   POPULARITY,   AND   SEEKING   SOLITUDE. 

"He  departed  again  into  a  mountain  Himself  alone." — vi.  15. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  text  concerning  Christ  remarkably 
significant. 

I. — HIS   REJECTION   OF   POPULARITY. 

The  j)opularity  of  Christ  was  now  at  its  zenith.  The  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  by  the  miracle  He  had  just  wrought,  struck  the 
populace  for  the  hour  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  "  They 
would  tahe  Him  hy  force,  to  make  Him  a  Idng!'  They  would  bear 
Him  in  their  arms  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  enthrone  Him  as  the 
Monarch  of  their  country.  The  world  has  nothing  higher  to  give 
a  man  than  a  crown,  and  this  the  people  of  Judsea  were  anxious 
to  confer  on  Jesus  now.  But  how  does  He  feel  amidst  all  this 
thunder  of  popular  Hosannas  ?  'Does  He  seize  the  offer  made  ? 
No ;  He  seems  to  recoil,  with  an  ineffable  disgust,  both  from  their 
laudations  and  their  proffered  honours.  Two  things  are  suggested 
here — 

First :  The  moral  worthlessness  of  popularity.  Christ  peered 
into  the  souls  of  the  multitude,  and  saw  there  nothing  but  worldly 
thoughts,  corrupt  feelings,  and  unvirtuous  aims.  "Jesus  did  not 
commit  Himself  unto  them,  because  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed 
not  that  any  should  testify  of  man  :  for  He  knew  what  was  in 
man."  All  their  notions  of  glory  were  grossly  material.  The  ideas 
of  spiritual  sovereignty  and  spiritual  honour  which  He  inculcated 
had  not  touched  their  carnal  souls.  So  long  as  the  world  is  what 
it  is,  popularity  is  a  worthless  thing,  a  thing  which  only  charlatans 
will  pursue.     Another  thing  suggested  here  is — 

Secondly :  The  spiritual  superiority  of  Christ;  Whilst  a  few 
great  men  in  every  age  may  despise  popularity,  the  millions  prize 
it.  Small  men,  both  in  Church  and  State,  struggle  after  it  as  a 
prize,  and  worship  it  as  a  god.  Why  did  Christ  refuse  the  crown 
now  offered  to  Him  by  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  which  His 
Almighty  power  would  have  enabled  Him  to  wear  with  safety  and 
splendour  ?  Why  ?  Because  He  was  infinitely  above  such  a 
worthless  toy.  Another  thing  in  the  text  concerning  Christ, 
remarkably  significant,  is — 
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II. — HIS   WITHDRAWMENT   INTO   SOLITUDE. 

"  He  departed  again  into  a  mountain  Himself  alone."  Christ  often 
sought  solitude.  The  stillness  and  secrecy  of  the  hills  at  night 
would  be  thrice  welcome  to  Him  after  the  tumult  of  the  day.  In 
this  Christ  has  left  us  an  example,  for  we  need  solitude  as  well 
as  society,  to  train  our  natures  into  Ciirist-like  goodness. 

First :  Solitude  is  the  best  scene  for  self-communion. 

Secondly :  Solitude  is  the  best  scene  for  fellowship  with  the 
Eternal. 

Thirdly :  Solitude  is  the  best  scene  for  the  formation  of  holy 
resolutions.  "  Enter  into  your  closet,  and  shut  your  door,  and  the 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  will  openly  reward  you."  The  soul 
resembles  a  tree  in  this,  it  requires  the  publicity  of  the  open 
heavens,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  hidden  depths,  in  order  to  grow 
to  perfection.  The  spirit  of  the  tree  must  go  down  into  the  dark 
quiet  chambers  of  the  earth  to  drink  nourishment  into  its  roots, 
and  up  into  the  lofty  branches  to  be  shone  on  by  the  sun,  and 
tossed  by  the  tempest. 


No.  XXXV. 

MAN   WRONGLY   SEEKING   CHRIST,   AND   CHRIST   RIGHTLY 
DIRECTING   MAN. 

{Our  Lord's  discourse  in  the  sif)uigogue  at  Capernaum.     Many  disciples  turn 
back.     Peter's  profession  of  faith. — John  vi.  22 — 71  ;  vii.  1.) 

"The  day  following,  when  the  people  which  stood,"  &c. — vi.  22 — 27. 

ExEGETiCAL  Eemarks. — Ver.  22. —  where  they  did  eat  (r.  v.  ate  the)  bread, 

"  The   day  following    (r.    v.   on   the  after  that  the  Lord  had  given  tJuinks." 

liORROVf)  when  the  people  (r.v.mvlti-  "These  boats,  perhaps,  were  driven 

tude)  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  by  the  contrary  wind  across  the  lake. 

the  sea  saio  that  there  was  -none  other  Their  coming  probably  explains  the 

boat  there,  save  that  one  whereinto  His  reference  to  the  disciples  in  ver.  24. 

disciples  were  entered  (r.  v.  save  one,  At  first  the  multitude  might  have  sup- 

AND  THAT  JESUS  ENTERED),  and  that  poscd  that  they  had  returned  in  one  of 

Jesus  went  not  with  His  disciples  into  tliem  from  some  brief  mission  to  the 

the  boat,  but  that  His  disciples  trere  other  side." — TVestcott. 

gone  (r.  v.  went)  away  alone."     "Tiie  Ver.  24. — "  When  the  pcoph  thcre- 

Evangelist  here  relates  what  the  mul-  fore  (r.  v.  multitude)  saw  that  Jesm 

titude  had  noticed  as  to  the  facts  of  was  not  there,  neither  His  disciples, 

Christ's  dei^arture — viz.  that  there  was  they  also  took  shipping  (r.  v.  got  into 

but  one  boat ;  that  this  they  saw  go  the  boats),  and  came  to  Capernaum, 

away  without  Christ :  and  hence,  that  seeking  for  Jesus."    These  people  had 

as  they  found  Him  next  day  at  Caper-  witnessed,  we   understand   from   the 

naum,  He  must  have  gone  across  in  twenty-second  verse,  that  Jesus  did 

some  unexplained  manner.   This  state-  not  go  with   His  disciples  into   the 

mentisgiven  toshovv  howtheirobserv-  boat,  but  that  they  went  alone  ;  and 

ation  of  the  facts  correspond  with  the  tliey  now  felt  anxious  to  find  out  the 

miracle."  placewhere  Jesus  actually  was.    ^^TJiey 

Ver.  23. — "  Howbeit  there  came  otlier  also  took  shipping."     It  is  not  neces- 

boatsfrom  Tiberias  nigh  unto  the  place  sary  to  suppose  that  the  whole  five 
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thousand  "/oofcs/ii^Migr;  "for  altliongli 
Joseplius  informs  us  there  were  about 
230  vessels  always  crowding  that  sea, 
they  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  conveyed  such  a  vast  multitude. 

Ver.  25. — '■'■And  when  they  had 
found  Him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  they  said  unto  Him,  Rabbi,  when 
earnest  Thoic  hither?"  They  were 
astoni.-hed  at  finding  Him  in  that 
spot,  and  wondered  how  He  could 
have  gained  the  place,  whether  by 
land  or  water.  They  could  not  see 
how,  unless  He  had  travelled  all  night 
round  the  head  of  the  lake  alone.  He 
could  have  reached  Capernaum  before 
they  themselves  arrived.  They  liad 
no  idea  that  He  had  walked  on  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  hence  they 
ask,  "  When  earnest  Thou  hither  ? " 
"  When  ?  "  Here  Thou  art ;  but  how 
couldst  Thou  reach  this  city  so 
speedily  ? 

Ver.  26. — "  Jesus  answered  them  and 
said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Ye 
seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles 
(r.  v.  signs),  but  because  ye  did  eat 
(r.  v.  ate)  of  the  loaves,   and  were 


filled."  He  does  not  answer  their 
question.  He  does  not  tell  them  how, 
in  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  God- 
head, He  had  trod  the  waters  ;  nor 
does  He  even  take  notice  of  their 
question,  but  hits  at  once  the  miserable 
spirit  that  animated  them — flippant, 
inquisitive,  greedy. 

Ver.  27. — "Labour  (r.  v.  work) 
not  for  the  meat  xohich  perisheth,  but 
for  that  (r.  v.  the)  meat  which  endureth 
(r.  v.  abideth)  unto  everlasting  (R.  v. 
eternal)  life,  which  the  Son  of  man 
shall  give  unto  you:  for  Him  hath 
God,  the  Father  (r.  v.  the  father, 
EVEN  GOD,  hath)  seeded."  What 
meaneth  the  last  clause  l  rovrov  ydp  6 
Trari'ip  t<T(j)pnyi(Tsv  6  QtSg.  "'Him  hath 
the  Father  sealed."  "Sealed."  Ap- 
pointed, accredited  as  His  Divine 
Messenger.  He  gave  Him  the  stamp 
of  Divinity,  not  merely  by  His  sublime 
character  and  transcendent  doctrines, 
but  by  His  miracles  and  special  declar- 
ations, as  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
on  Tabor,  and  in  the  Temple.  He  is 
the  authenticated  Witness  of  the  Father 
(Rev.  i.  5). 


EOMILETICS. 

These  verses  present  to  us  two  great  subjects  of  vital  and  uni- 
versal interest,  viz.  Man  wrongly  seeking  Christ,  and  Christ  rightly 
directing  man. 

1.   MAN   WRONGLY   SEEKING   CHRIST. 

"  When  the  people  therefore  saw  that  Jesus  vms  not  there,  neither 
His  disciples,  they  also  took  ship2nng,and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking 
for  Jesus."  What  was  the  spirit  that  animated  these  multitudes, 
that  crossed  the  sea  in  quest  of  Christ  ?  Was  it  a  sincere  love  for 
His  character,  strong  sympathy  with  His  mission,  or  an  earnest 
desire  to  understand  the  Divine  Will  concerning  them  ?  Not  at 
all.  The  spirit  that  animated  them  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  two  things — 

First :  Curiosity.  His  arrival  at  Capernaum  so  sp)cedily  after  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  was  a  phenomenon  that 
struck  them  with  amazement,  and  roused  their  inquisitiveness. 
Men  in  all  ages  have  been  animated  by  this  idle  curiosity  in  their 
inquiries  concerning  Christ.  The  facts  of  His  biography  have 
appeared  so  wonderful  to  them,  that  they  have  been  stimulated  to 
investigation.  Some  have  searched  the  facts  in  order  to  disprove 
them,  and  to  show  that  they  were  mere  myths  and  fables.     Others, 
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in  order  to  explain  away  their  supernaturalness,  and  to  show  that 
they  can  all  be  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary  laws  that  govern  the 
world.  And  others  have  prosecuted  an  inquiry  into  them  in  order 
to  build  up  some  ingenious  theory.  Now  there  is  in  man  the  instinct 
of  inquisitiveness.  This  is  what  is  called  the  philosophic  spirit, 
and  is  the  spring  of  all  knowledge.  It  is  intended  by  our  Maker 
to  lead  us  on  in  the  attainment  of  truth,  for  ever  on.  But  this 
instinct,  like  all  other  instincts  of  our  nature,  has  been  sadly 
perverted.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  Avas  inspired  by  unworthy 
motives,  and  it  became  mere  idle  curiosity.  The  spirit  was 
distinguished  by — 

Secondly:  Greed.  "  And  ^vhen  they  found  Him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea,  they  said  unto  Him,  Rahhi,  when  camest  thou  hither  1  Jesus 
answered  them  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  y&ii,  Ye  seek  Me, 
not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  hut  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves, 
and  were  filled."  They  did  not  come  to  have  further  manifestations 
of  His  Divine  nature  and  character,  they  did  not  come  to  Him  for 
His  sake,  but  for  their  own.  By  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  they  knew  He  could  serve  their  material  interests,  and  for 
this  they  sought  Him.  "  Loaves  and  fishes,"  these  became  their 
motives.  Has  not  this  selfish,  this  utilitarian  principle  animated 
thousands  in  every  age  in  their  searchings  concerning  Christ  ? 
Loaves  and  fishes  make  many  Christian  authors,  preachers,  bishops, 
and  members  of  Churches.  As  Christianity  grows  in  popularity, 
the  temptation  to  follow  it  augments  in  force.  It  was  never 
stronger  than  in  England  to-day. 

II.   CHRIST   RIGHTLY  DIRECTING   MEN. 

"Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  pcrishcth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto 
you :  for  Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed."  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  work  not  supremely  for  mere  material  good.  These  words 
suggest  three  thoughts  concerning  spiritual  sustentation — 

First :  That  soul-food  is  provided  for  men.  There  is  a  "  meat 
which  endureth  tmto  everlasting  life."  What  is  this  "  meat "  ?  Christ 
answers  this  question  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter. 
He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  "  bread  of  life."  "  I  am  the  bread 
of  life."  And  again  He  says,  "  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  My 
blood  is  drink  indeed."  What  does  this  mean  ?  The  language,  of 
course,  is  highly  figurative ;  but  the  idea  expressed  is  clear — namely, 
that  there  is  something  in  Christ  that  we  might  take  unto 
ourselves  as  the  very  nourishment  of  our  souls.  What  is  that 
something  ?  His  moral  spirit,  which  is  in  truth  His  very  life- 
blood; — the  "blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin.s."  What  is  that 
spirit  ?  Self-sacrificing  love.  This  was  the  very  soul  of  His  soul, 
and  this  is  the  spiritual  food  of  humanity.     We  cannot  live  without 
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it;  for  "he  that  hath  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  His." 
Without  it,  Paul  tells  us, we  are  "  nothing."  It  maybe  represented 
as  food  for  two  reasons — 

(1.)  It  satisfies  the  hunger  of  the  soul.  As  bread  allays  the 
gnawings  of  corporeal  hunger,  the  moral  spirit  of  Christ  taken 
into  us  allays  the  spiritual,  and  nothing  else  can.  This  spirit  is 
the  water  which  quencheth  the  moral  thirst.  He  who  is  filled 
with  it  has  a  blessed  satisfaction. 

(2.)  It  invigorates  the  poivers  of  the  soul.  As  bread  strengthens  the 
body,  this  spirit  strengthens  the  soul.  The  man  who  is  filled  with 
the  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  is  strong  to  suffer,  strong  to 
labour,  strong  in  duty.     He  alone  grows  into  the  true  hero. 

Secondly :  That  soul-food  requires  the  chief  labour  of  man. 
"Labour  not  for  the  Ircad  that  ferishcthr  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  are  to  employ  no  effort  to  get  our  physical  wants 
supplied  ;  but  that  those  efforts  should  not  be  so  strenuous  and 
persistent  as  those  which  are  employed  to  get  the  higher  good. 
Our  chief  labour  should  be  for  this — 

(1.)  Because  it  is  indispcnsahle  to  our  ivell-being.  Whatever  else 
we  have,  if  we  have  not  this  spirit  in  us,  we  have  nothing  that  can 
make  us  fully  and  permanently  happy. 

(2.)  Because  it  can  only  he  obtained  hy  the  most  earnest  efforts. 
We  can  only  get  the  spirit  into  us. — (1.)  By  meditation.  Profound 
thinking  upon  the  biography  of  Christ.  (2.)  By  imitation.  We  must 
follow  Him.  (3.)  By  supplication.  We  must  implore  Him  to  fill  us 
with  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  *'  become  conformable  to  His  death." 

Thirdly :  That  soul-food  is  the  gift  of  Christ.  "  Which  the  Son 
of  man  shall  give  unto  you:  for  Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed;" 
that  is,  marked  out  and  authenticated  for  the  transcendent  work  of 
giving  this  food  to  hungry  souls.     Christ  gives  it — 

(1.)  By  His  teaching.  Everywhere  throughout  His  discourses 
does  He  inculcate  the  self-sacrificing  love — the  love  which  leads 
to  the  surrendering  of  everything,  and  of  the  taking  up  of  the  cross. 

(2.)  By  His  sijirit.  His  spirit  conveys  it  into  the  soul.  Self- 
sacrificincj  love  for  God  and  man  is  indeed  the  gift  of  Christ.  The 
world  knew  nothing  of  this  spirit  till  He  came  and  gave  Himself 
a  ransom  for  sinners.  This  spirit  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  moral 
"  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ."  He  poured  forth  this  precious  spirit 
upon  the  world  to  cleanse  it  from  all  sin.  This  spirit  alone  makes 
men  truly  happy  and  blest.  "  There  never,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"did,  and  never  will  exist,  anything  permanently  noble  and 
excellent  in  a  character  which  was  a  stranger  to  the  exercise  of 
resolute  self-denial.  Teach  self-denial;  and  make  its  practice 
pleasurable,  and  you  create  for  the  world  a  destiny  more  sublime 
than  ever  issued  from  the  brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer."  TJds  is 
Christ's  worh. 
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No  XXXVI. 

EVANGELICAL    FAITH. 

"Then  said  they  (r.  v.  they  said  therefore)  unto  Him,  What  shall  (r.  v. 
must)  we  do,  that  we  might  (r.  v.  may)  work  the  works  of  God  f     Jesus 
/\^  answered  and  said  unto  liiem,  Tiiis  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on 

Him  whom  He  hath  sent."— vi.  28,  29. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  28. —  They  seem  to  understand  Him  so  far 

"Wliat  shall  ws  do  f  "The questioners  as  to  inquire  what  kind  of  work  He 

appear  to  admit  in  word  the  necessity  exhorts   tliein   to   do,  and   liow  tliey 

of  the  higheraimof  work,  and  inquire  shall  work  sucli  works  of  the  law  as 

a-^ '  to   tlie  method  of  reaching  it." —  God  requires. 

WesUott.     As  He  had  just  exhorted  Ver.  29. — ^^  This  is  the  work  of  GocV 

theui  to  concern  themselves  chiefly  for  He  speaks  not  of  works.     They  had 

another  kind  of  food,  they  take  Him  thought  of  a  round   of  legal  works, 

up  at  His  word,  and  ask  what  they  which  should   be  acceptable  to  God. 

are  to  do  to  comply  witli  this  tliat  He  There  is  but  one  work  properly  speak- 

proposes  (the  same  word  is  used  here  ing,  and  this  is  no  legal  work, 
as  is  rendered  "labour"  in  ver.  27). 

HOMILETICS. 

We  regard  these  words  as  illustrating  a  subject  on  which  there 
is  much  talk,  but  Kttle  true  intelligence,  namely,  Evangelical  faith. 
The  words  present  two  facts  exj^lanatory  of  this  subject. 

I. — EVANGELICAL   FAITH    IS   FAITH   IN   THE  PERSONAL   CHRIST. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  God,"  said  Christ  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  His  hearers,  "  that  ye  believe  on  Him  ivhom  He  hath  sent." 

Evangelical  faith  is  faith,  not  in  2Jf02JOsitions,  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  truth  they  embody,  but  faith  in  a  2Jcrson,  and  that 
person  Christ  Himself.  This  faith  therefore  stands  in  contra- 
distinction to  three  things — 

(1.)  To  faith  in  the  theology  of  any  Church.  Millions  in 
Christendom  not  only  imagine,  but  propound  the  idea  that 
evangelical  faith  consists  in  the  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  their 
Church.  This  is  an  error  as  pernicious  as  it  is  popular.  This 
faith  stands  in  contradistinction — 

(2.)  To  faith  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  To  believe  in 
all  the  doctrines  that  Christ  Himself  propounded,  is  one  thing ; 
and  to  believe  in  Him,  is  another  and  very  different  thing.  I  may 
believe  in  the  ethical  teachings  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  yet  have  no 
faith  in  him — in  the  scientific  teaching  of  Stuart  Mill,  and  yet 
have  no  faith  in  him— in  the  religious  teaching  of  Calvin,  and  yet 
have  no  faith  in  him.  In  like  nianner,  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
accept  the  ethical  and  theological  teaching  of  Christ,  and  yet  have 
no  faith  in  Him.     This  faith  stands  in  contradistinction — 

(3.)  To  faith  in  the  hiograi^hy  of  Christ.  I  may  believe  in  all 
the  facts  of  a  man's  life  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  yet  have 
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no  faith  in  Mm.  A  man  may  accept  the  entire  history  of  Christ 
as  given  in  the  Gospels,  and  yet  have  no  trust  in  Him.  Far 
enough  am  I  from  disparaging  the  importance  of  accepting  as  true 
the  doctrines  Christ  propounded,  or  as  real  the  facts  of  His  history. 
Indeed,  such  acceptance  I  hold  to  be  helpful  if  not  indispensable 
to  lead  me  up  to  a  true  faith  in  Him.  Evangelical  faith,  then,  I 
must  maintain,  is  not  faith  in  pro2wsitions,  whether  the  propositions 
embody  tenets  of  the  most  orthodox  Church,  or  the  teachings  of 
Christ  Himself,  or  even  all  the  facts  of  His  ^Youderful  life.  But  it 
is  faith  in  Him — 

First:  As  the  highest  Embodiment  of  Divine  excellence.  We 
cannot  set  our  entire  ftiith  on  an  imperfect  being,  still  less  on  one 
of  a  corrupt  character.  To  repose  our  utmost  confidence  in  a 
being,  we  must  not  only  be  assured  of  his  excellence,  but  that  his 
excellence  is  absolutely  complete — that  he  is  all  wise,  all  just,  all 
loving,  and  all  pure. 

Secondly  :  As  the  faithful  Revealer  of  the  Great  God.  The 
Eternal  has  many  revealers,  but  there  is  only  One  absolutely 
perfect.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the  Only  Begotten 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  "  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  express  image  of  His  person." 

Thirdly :  As  the  only  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Faith  in  Him 
means  accepting  Him  as  the  only  infallible  Physician  that  can 
heal  us  of  the  malady  of  sin,  the  only  Deliverer  that  can  emanci- 
pate our  spirits  from  the  thraldom  of  depravity,  the  only  sure 
Guide  that  can  conduct  us  safely  through  the  intr-icate,  the  shadowy, 
the  perilous  wilderness  of  life  to  a  blessed  immortality. 

Such  is  the  faith  everywhere  insisted  upon  by  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  "  He  that  believeth  in  Me."  This  was  His  constant 
utterance.  "  In  Me,"  not  in  what  men  say  about  Me,  not  merely 
in  Mine — My  teaching  or  My  acts,  but  Myself.  Such,  and  such 
only.  He  taught  should  be  saved,  should  have  life,  should  be 
useful. 

II. — FAITH   IN   THE   PERSONAL   CHRIST   IS   THE   PARAMOUNT  WORK 

OF   MANKIND. 

"  This  is  the  vx^rh  of  God."  *  Instead  of  faith  standing  opposed 
to  work,  it  is  the  work  of  works.  It  is  the  spring  and  glory  of  all 
works.  But,  it  is  said,  is  not  faith  the  "  gift  of  God  "  ?  Verily. 
But  whilst  God  gives  some  things  irrespective  of  our  labour,  such 
as  existence,  sun,  air,  water — other  gifts,  such  as  the  crops  of  the 
husbandman,  the  daily  bread  of  the  labourer,  the  mental  attain- 
ments of  the  student,  are  only  obtained  in  connection  with  human 
effort.  So  it  is  with  this  faith ;  it  requires  work,  and  work  of  the 
hardest  kind. 

*  See  Homily  on  these  words  at  end  of  the  volume. 
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(1.)  It  is  the  work  of  earnest  investigation.  Before  you  can 
have  faith  in  Christ,  you  must  meet  with  Him ;  and  you  can  only 
find  Him  out  by  resolute,  honest,  and  persevering  research.  He  is 
in  tlie  Bible ;  and  the  Scriptures  must  be  searched.  (2.)  It  is  the 
work  of  jlrmly  Iwlding.  When  you  find  Him,  you  must  hold  Him 
fast.  There  are  so  many  forces  within  and  without,  that  turn  you 
away  from  Him,  that  to  hold  on  requires  all  the  vigour  of  your 
soul.  You  must  hold  on  as  the  drowning  man  holds  on  to  the 
rope  thrown  out  to  his  rescue.  (3.)  It  is  the  work  of  jiersistent 
following.  We  must  keep  close  to  our  Guide,  or  Ave  shall  be  lost, 
follow  our  Commander,  or  we  shall  be  slain  in  the  battle.  This  is 
the  work. 

First :  It  is  a  work  binding  alike  on  all  men.  God  legislates 
for  our  beliefs;  and  He  demands  that  we  should  set  our  great 
faith  on  His  Son.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  Avhether 
you  shall  believe  on  Him  or  not ;  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent  obligation. 
Non-believing  on  Him  is  the  one  great  crime. 

Secondly :  It  is  a  work  performable  alike  by  all  men.  It  may 
be  impossible  for  all  men  to  believe  on  the  same  proposition — 
impossible  for  men  to  believe  even  in  characters  that  are  imperfect 
or  corrupt.  But  all  cati  believe  in  a  character  that  emlDodies 
man's  highest  ideal  of  perfection. 

Thirdly :  It  is  a  work  indispensable  alike  to  all  men.  This 
work  is  the  great  necessity  of  every  man.  It  is  indispensable  to 
a  man's  own  sjsiritual  well-being.  We  are  so  constituted  that 
nothing  but  faith  can  produce  a  reformation  of  the  soul ;  no  sacer- 
dotal influences,  no  ritual  observances,  no  mere  legal  efforts  can 
do  it.  There  must  be  faith.  No  faith  in  2^f'02Jositio7is  can  do  it : 
tliere  must  be  faith  in  a  Person,  and  that  Person  must  be  none 
other  than  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  the  Apostles  everywhere 
directed  men  to  believe  on  Christ.  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  It  is  indispensable,  also,  in 
order  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  spiritually  useful  to  others.  "  He 
that  believeth  on  3£e,"  saith  Christ,  "  shall  do  the  greater  works." 
Why  are  ministers,  why  are  Christians  generally,  so  unsuccessful  in 
their  efforts  to  convert  men  ?  Simply  because  they  either  lack 
faith,  or  they  set  their  faith  on  something  short  of  Christ.  Their 
faith  is  in  obsolete  dogmas,  or  hoary  creeds,  or  their  own  little 
crotchets  or  superstitious  dreams,  and  not  in  Christ  as  the  living, 
loving,  personal  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Conclusion.  Here  then  is  evangelical  faith.  It  is  faith  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  this  is  the  great  work  of  mankind.  Whilst 
I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those  morbid  religionists  the 
burden  of  whose  addresses  is  "  Only  believe,"  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  great  want  of  the  world  is  faith  in  Christ. 
Let  us  go  for  our  faith,  not  to  Churches,  not  to  libraries,  not  to 
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priesthoods,  but  to  Judsea,  and  put  ourselves  in  close  and  per- 
manent contact  with  Him  Who  said,  "  All  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth." 


No.  XXXVII. 

A   TWOFOLD   MANIFESTATION, 


"  They  said  therefore  unto  Him,  What 
see,  and  believe  Thee 

ExEGETiCAL  Kemarks. — Ver.  30. — 
' '  T/tei/  &aid  therefore  unto  Him,  What 
sign  shewest   Thou  then  (r.  v.  what 

THEN  DOEST  THOU  FOR  A  SIGN),  that  ive 

may  see,  and  believe  Thee  ?  Wliat  dost 
Thou  ivork"  (r.  v.  workest  thou)? 
"  What  dost  Thou  ivork  ?  "  Here  they 
wished,  as  it  were,  to  present  again 
and  give  back  to  Christ  the  word  work. 
We  return  it,  and  say,  "  WJiat  dost 
Thou  work  ?  "  "  So  rude  and  insolent 
is  man  !  Tlie  point  wonkl  be  far  less 
fine  if  they  had  added  the  av,  which 
is  only  carried  on  from  what  precedes. 
They  have  comprehended  the  great- 
ness and  difficulty  of  the  demand 
which  Christ  makes  iipon  them.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  require  so  much 
and  to  make  upon  us  the  demand 
to  give  up  ourselves.  Thou  must  do 
much  greater  works  in  proof  of  Thy 
authority  than  Thou  hast  yet  done. 
Thou  requirest  infinitely  more  than 
M(jses,  and  yet  Moses  did  a  much 
greater  work.  Thy  feeding  cannot 
compare  with  the  miracle  of  the 
manna."  —  Hengstenberg.  "  TJiou," 
though  not  in  the  Greek,  is  emphatic. 
What  dost  Thou  produce  ? 

Ver.  31. — ^^Our  fathers  did  eat  (r. 
V.  ate)  manna  in  the  desert  (r.  v. 
wilderness)  ;  as  it  is  urritten.  He  gave 
them  bread  from  (r.  v.  out  of)  heaven 
to  eat."  For  accounts  of  this  manna  see 
Exodusxvi. ;  Numbersxi.  7 — 9 ;  Joshua 
V.  12.  It  continued  for  forty  years,  it 
had  the  taste  of  coriander-seed  mixed 
with  honey  and  olive  oil :  it  fell  on 
the  dew,  and  was  therefore  preserved 
from  the  dust ;  it  fell  daily,  and  be- 
came rancid  if  kept  over  the  Sabbath; 
it  amounted  daily  to  about  ninety-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
bushels,  and  that  continued  for  forty 
years.  They  forgot  that  their  fathers 
disbelieved  Moses  almost  from  the  time 


sign  shewest  Thou  then,  that  we  may 
?''&c.— vi.  30—36. 

of  their  eating  the  manna,  which  de- 
scended miraculously,  feeding  two 
millions  every  day. 

Ver.  32. — "  Then  Jesus  (r.  v.  there- 
fore) said  wiito  them,  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  Moses  (r.  v.  it  was  not 
MOSES  that)  gave  you,  not  that  (r.  v. 
the)  bread  from  (r.  v  out  of)  heaven ; 
but  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  (r.  v.  out  op)  heaven."  It 
was  not  Moses  that  gave  you  that 
bread  ;  he  was  the  mere  instrument, 
nor  did  it  come  from  heaven.  It  came 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  then  it  was 
not  the  true  bread,  the  bread  that  fed 
man  as  man. 

Ver.  33. — "  For  the  bread  of  God  is 
He  (r.  v.  that)  which  cometh  down, 
from  (r.  v.  out  of)  heaven,  and  giveth 
life  unto  the  world."  The  ''^  bread  of 
God,"  that  is,  the  bread  which  God 
provides,  is  really  of  heavenly  origin 
and  quality,  and  it  is  He  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven.  The  manna  which 
fell  in  the  wilderness  came  from  the 
clouds,  the  "  bread  of  God  "  came  from 
the  spiritual  heavens. 

Ver.  34. — "  Tlien  said  (r.  v.  they 
SAID  therefore)  they  unto  Him,  Lord, 
evermore  give  ms  this  bread."  "  The 
similarity,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "of 
the  answer  of  the  Jews  here  to  the 
answer  of  the  Samaritan  woman  in 
John  iv.  15,  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  it  is  the  same  J'esus  who  draws 
forth  both  the  one  and  the  other 
answer.  On  both  occasions  He  had 
placed  in  prospect  a  glorious  good — 
there  a  precious  drink,  here  a  precious 
food  ;  and  not  until  He  had  called 
forth  the  expression  of  desire  for  it, 
did  He  explain  the  connection  of  this 
good  with  His  own  person." 

Ver.  35. — ^' And  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  You 
ask  for  the  bread  of  heaven,  here  it  is, 
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I  am  that  bread.    "  These  words,"  said  Ver.  36. — But  I  said  unio  you,  That 

LutJier,  "should   be   written   on  the  ye  also  liave  seen  Me,  a)id  (n.  v.  yet) 

hearf,  with  pollen  letters."    "  He  that  believe  not."     He  means  to  say,  You 

cometh  to  Me  shall  never  (r.  v.  not)  appropriate  not  the  true  bread  because 

hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me  you  believe  not  in  Me.   Although  you 

shall  never  thirst."     I  satisfy  for  ever  see  Me,  you  will  not  believe, 
the  deep  craving  of  humanity. 

HOMILETICS. 

We  have  here  a  twofold  manifestation — one  of  the  depravity  of 
men,  and  the  other  of  the  mercy  of  God. 

I. — A   MANIFESTATION   OF  THE   DEPRAVITY   OF   MEN. 

The  words  which  the  Jews  addressed  on  this  occasion  to  Christ 
are  a  sad  revelation  of  their  moral  wrongnoss.     Mark — 

First :  Their  ingratitude.  "  What  sign  showest  Thou  ?  "  Why, 
only  yesterday  they  had  witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  when  five  thousand  people  were  fed,  and  basketfuls  of 
fragments  taken  up  unused.  He  had  just,  too,  hushed  the  storm 
at  sea,  and  walked  upon  the  waves.  All  this,  forsooth,  they  seem 
now  to  overlook  and  disregard.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
wonders  of  mercy  that  they  had  already  seen  would  not  only  have 
convinced  them  of  His  Messiahship,  but  overwhelmed  them  with 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Ingratitude  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
basest  of  vices. 

"  Time  hath  a  wallet  at  his  ba^k 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great  sized  mouther  of  ingratitudes  ; 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon  as  done." — Shakspeare. 

Mark — 

Secondly :  Their  ignorance.  If  they  were  in  earnest  for  more 
miracles  in  order  to  believe,  it  showed  their  ignorance  of  what  is 
necessary  to  produce  faith.  Mere  miracles  cannot  insure  faith. 
The  history  of  the  Israelities  during  their  forty  years'  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness  was  a  history  of  miracles,  yet  tliey  believed  not; 
their  unbelief  was  their  crime  and  their  ruin.  Furthermore,  the 
multiplication  of  miracles  would  destroy  their  effect.  The  power 
of  miracles  is  in  their  rarity,  not  in  their  commonness.  The  men 
who  are  looking  out — and  they  abound  everywhere — for  more 
evidence  than  they  have,  show,  not  only  their  ingratitude,  but  their 
ignorance  as  well.  "  If  ye  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  ye  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."     Mark — 

Thirdly :  Their  unspiritxiality .  "  Lord,  evermore  give  ^ls  this 
bread."  "They  judged  after  the  flesh,"  and  concluded  that  the 
"  bread "  to  which  Christ  had  referred  as  the  bread  of  God  was 
mere  material  bread — bread  to  strengthen  and  satisfy  their  body. 
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They  were  too  carnal  to  discover  the  truth  which  Christ  propounded, 
namely,  that  He  Himself  was  the  true  bread  of  the  soul.  Truly, 
"  the  carnal  mind  discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  neither 
can  he  know  them,"  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Alas  that 
men,  endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature,  should  be  conscious  only  of 
corporeal  wants,  and  crave  only  after  material  good  ! 

Fourthly  :  Their  folly.  "  Evermore  give  us  this  Iread."  They 
desired  to  have  this  material  food,  irrespective  of  their  efforts, 
given  to  them  continually,  as  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  day  by 
day.  Their  impression  seems  to  have  been,  that  to  have  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  satisfaction  independent  of  labour  was 
supremely  desirable.  Great  folly  this  !  One  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  humanity  is  that  Divine  law  which  requires  men  to  work 
for  their  livelihood.  Labour  is  the  condition  of  physical  strength, 
intellectual  development,  and  moral  discipline. 

Such  are  the  bad  moral  attributes  which  the  langruag-e  of  these 
Jews  reveals ;  and  such  attributes,  alas  !  are  as  prevalent  now. 
Ingratitude,  ignorance,  unspirituality,  and  folly  mark  the  history 
of  unrenewed  men  in  all  ages  and  lands. 

We  have  here — 

II. — ^A   MANIFESTATION   OF   THE  MERCY   OF   GOD. 

First :  In  the  hcstownient  of  a  transcendent  gift.  Observe  (1.) 
The  necessity  of  the  gift.  It  is  "  Iread!'  The  true  bread  from 
heaven.  What  material  bread  is  to  the  body,  Christ-spiritual  bread 
is  to  the  soul, — essential  to  its  sustenance  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  being.  Men  want  bread,  not  theories  of  bread. 
Preachers  throughout  Christendom  have  been  giving  hungry  souls 
theories  (creeds)  of  Christ,  and  they  are  morally  starving  every- 
where. The  necessities  of  life  are  the  invaluable  things.  ,  (2.)  The 
nature  of  the  gift.  What  is  the  bread  ?  It  is  Christ  Himself. 
"  I  am  the  Iread  of  life."  Christ  Himself  is  the  food  of  souls.  What 
a  gift  is  this !  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son."  The  universe  is  nothing  in  point  of  value  to  this. 
(3.)  The  universality  of  the  gift.  "  Giveth  life  unto  the  tnnrld.r 
This  bread  is  not  provided  for  a  class,  but  for  the  race  :  not  for 
particular  men,  but  for  humanity.  What  a  manifestation,  then, 
of  Divine  mercy  you  have  in  this  transcendent  gift — a  gift  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  man.  Nothing  less  than  Christ  Himself,  and 
intended  for  the  whole  race. 

This  mercy  appears — 

Secondly :  In  the  simplicity  of  the  condition  on  which  the  personal 
enjoyment  of  the  gift  depends.  That  condition  is  represented  here 
as  coming  to  Christ,  and  as  believing  on  Him.  "  He  that  cometh 
to  Me  shall  never  himger,  and  he  that  helieveth  on  Me  shall  never 
thirst!'     Christ  only  becomes  food  for  the  human  soul,  appeasing 
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its  hunger,  quenching  its  thirst,  satisfying  all  its  powers,  so  far  as 
He  is  approached  with  unbounded  confidence  and  love.  And  all 
may  thus  approach  Him.  It  is  no  hard  condition ;  nothing  is 
more  simple,  in  fact,  than  to  trust  the  undoubtedly  Trustworthy, 
and  to  love  the  undoubtedly  Good.  Men  are  made  to  believe,  and 
made  to  love ;  and  the  more  manifestly  true  and  good  a  being  is, 
the  more  easy  the  faith  and  the  love. 

Conclusion.  O  hungry  and  thirsty  souls,  come  in  love  and 
faith  to  Christ,  and  you  shall  never  hunger,  luver  thirst.  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  else  on  this  round  earth,  nothing  in  the 
universe  of  God,  that  can  support  and  satisfy  your  natures. 
"Where,  but  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  has  the  heaven-born 
soul  found  its  rest  and  peace,  its  cravings  satisfied,  its  aspirations 
filled,  and  its  highest  heaven  of  hope  realized  ?  A  bright  cloud 
of  witnesses  respond,  '  Nowhere  but  in  Jesus  Christ.' " 


l^- 


No.  XXXVIII. 

CHRIST   IN   RELATION   TO   THE  ABSOLUTE  WILL. 

"  All  that  the  Father  giveth  Me  shall  come  to  Me  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to 
Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  &c. — vi.  37 — 40. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  37. — 
"J.?J  that  (r.  v.  THAT  which)  the 
Father  (jiveth  Me  sludl  come  to  (R.  v. 
unto)  Me."  The  word  '■'■all"  is  in 
the  neuter  gender,  and  therefore  does 
not  necessarily  include  men.  It  may 
include  power,  dominion,  success. 
Christ  ascribes  everything  to  His 
Father.  He  regarded  the  mediatorial 
power  He  received  after  His  resur- 
rection as  from  His  Father.  "All 
power  is  given  unto  Me."  Even  the 
political  power  that  Pilate  had  to 
condemn  Him  to  death,  He  ascribed 
to  His  Father.  "Thou  couldst  have 
no  power  at  all  against  Me  except  it 
were  given  thee  from  above."  Indeed, 
Christ  speaks  of  Judas  as  being  given 
to  Him.  "Those  that  Thou  gavest 
Me  I  have  kept ;  but  the  son  of  per- 
dition." We  do  not  see  Calvinian 
election  here.  "Him  that  cometh  to 
Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  Here 
is  the  masculine  gender.  Whoever 
the  man  may  be  that  comes  to  Christ, 
he  will  be  received  ;  on  no  account 
will  he  be  rejected.  A  more  faithful 
translation  of  the  verse  cannot  perhaps 
be  given  than  tliat  of  Dean  Alford: 
"All  which  the  Father  giveth  to  Me 


shall  come  to  Me,  and  he  that  cometh 
to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

Ver.  38. — "For  I  came  (r.  v.  am 
come)  down  from  heavca,  not  to  do 
Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Me."  Mark  His  origin. 
Heaven — where  is  that  ?  Where  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  is  especially 
manifest.  Mark  His  mission  :  "  Not 
to  do  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  Me." 

Ver.  3d.— "And  this  is  tlie  Father's 
will  which  (r.  v.  will  of  him  that) 
hath  sod  Me,  that  of  all  which  (r.  v. 
that  which)  He  hath  given  Me  I 
should  lose  nothing,  but  slwuld  raise  it 
vp  again  at  the  last  day."  Who  can 
tell  what  tlie  Father  has  given  Christ? 
He  has  given  Him  the  universe. 
Whatever  He  has  given  Him  He  will 
take  care  of, — answer  for  the  whole 
at  the  "  last  day."  laxary  >)fiipi}..  Does 
Paul  refer  to  this,  when  he  says : 
"Then  cometh  the  end  wlien  He  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father,  wlien  He  shall 
have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  author- 
ity and  power."  "  Raise  it " — not  them 
— "  lip  again  at  the  last  day."  On  the 
last  day  there  will  be  many  resurrec- 
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tions  besides  the  resurrection  of  men.  lieveth  on  Him,  may  (r.  v.  should) 

The  resurrections  of  buried  truth,  dead  have  everlasting  (r.  v.  eternal)  life: 

consciences,  abused  mercies,  etc.  and  I  will  raise  him  vp  at  the  last 

Ver.  40. — "  And  (r.  v.  for)  this  is  day."     Here  is  the  condition  of  ever- 

the  \vill  of  Him  that  sent  Me  (r.  v.  lasting  happiness.     Seeing  the   Son, 

MY  father),  that  every  one  ivhich  seeth  and  believing  on  Him. 
(r.  v.  beholdeth)  the  Son,  and  be- 

HOMILETICS. 

The  subject  of  these  words  is,  Christ  in  o-dation  to  the  absolute 
will.  The  words  teach,  concerning  the  Father,  the  Great  Head  of 
the  universe — (1.)  He  has  a  Will.  He  is  not  unintelligent  force, 
blind  and  resistless;  He  is  a  free  mind.  He  wills.  (2).  He  has  a 
Will  in  relation  to  humanity.  He  has  not  left  men  to  chance  or 
fate,  but  taken  them  into  His  purpose  and  plan.  (3.)  That  Christ 
is  the  great  Interpreter  and  Administrator  of  this  Will.  He  came 
down  from  heaven  to  do  it.  Of  all  who  ever  trod  this  earth.  He 
alone  knows  the  whole  will  of  the  Father.  He  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father.  He  knows  the  inmost  purpose  of  the  Eternal 
fountain  of  life.  The  verses  lead  us  to  consider  two  things  in 
relation  to  Christ  and  the  Divine  will. 

I. — CHRIST   REVEALS   HIMSELF   TO   MAN   IN   RELATION   TO   THE 
DIVINE   WILL. 

The  words  teach, — 

First :  That  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  a  subject  with  which  He  was  perfectly  acquainted ;  He  knew 
it  in  all  its  relations  and  bearings  upon  humanity  through  the  ages. 

Secondly  :  That  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  it.  "  All  that 
the  Father  giveth  Me,  shall  come  to  Me."  *  He  knew  that  that  will 
would  never  break  down,  but  would  be  realized  on  every  point. 
He  knew  that  the  Father  intended  Him  to  have  power,  and  He 
would  have  it ;  success  in  His  mission,  and  He  would  have  it ; 
genuine  disciples,  and  He  would  have  them;  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  He  would  have  it. 

Thirdly :  He  cordially  acquiesced  in  it.  "  Him  that  cometh  to  Me, 
J  vnll  in  no  wise  cast  o%tt."  It  is  His  will  that  men  should  come  to 
Me  as  their  Teacher,  Example,  Redeemer,  and  I  am  willing  to 
receive  all.  I  will  on  no  account  "  cast "  any  man  away.  I  will 
not  cast  him  away  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  his  age,  or  the 
number  and  enormity  of  his  sins.  When  I  come  into  possession  of 
all  that  My  Father  wills  Me  to  have,  instead  of  using  it  to  crush  the 
sinner  I  will  receive  him,  "  I  loill  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

Fourthly  :  He  absolutely  obeyed  it.  "  /  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me."  f  He 
was    influenced    by   no   personal  consideration ;    He    committed 

*  See  Homil)'  on  these  words  at  end  of  volume.        |  See  Germ,  p.  165. 
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Himself  absolutely  to  the  working  out  of  the  Divine  will.     His 
meat  and  His  drink  was  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father. 

II. — CHRIST  REVEALS   TO   THE   WORLD   THE  DIVINE  WILL   IN 
RELATION   TO   HUMANITY. 

He  taught  that  it  was  the  will  of  God — 

First :  That  they  should  be  everlastingly  hai^'py  through  Him. 
"  This  is  the  vnll  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the 
Son,  and  hclicicth  on  Hiin,may  have  everlasting  life."^  Here  is  the 
true  ground  for  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Some  men 
ground  their  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  upon  what  they 
call  its  immateriality.  But  as  no  science  can  inform  me  what 
matter  is  :  how  can  I  predicate  concerning  immateriality  ?  Some 
ground  their  faith  on  the  undeveloped  powers  of  the  soul  at  death. 
But  do  we  not  find  everywhere,  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  millions  of  existences  dying  with  undeveloped  powers  ? 
Some  ground  their  faith  on  the  instinctive  longings  of  the  human 
soul  for  a  future  state.  Bvit  have  not  men  on  all  hands  instinctive 
longings  here  for  things  they  can  never  have,  and  were  never 
intended  to  have — such  as  long  life,  wealth,  fame,  dominion  ?  Some 
ground  their  faith  on  the  idea  that  men  have  not  justice  done  them 
here ;  that  the  Divine  government  here  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  But  does  not  the  greatest 
sufferer  feel  in  his  conscience  he  has  less  punishment  than  he 
deserves  ?  I  rest  my  faith  in  immortality  on  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Absolute.One.  All  existences  are  either  contingent  or  absolute, 
dependent  or  independent.  There  is  but  One  Absolute  Existence, 
and  that  is  God  ;  and  all  others  depend  upon  His  "ivill."  The  only 
way  in  which  I  can  ascertain  the  duration  of  any  creature's  existence, 
is  to  ascertain  the  Creator's  will  concerning  him.  If  the  Creator 
has  willed  that  he  shall  go  out  of  existence  in  a  few  years,  or  days, 
or  hours ;  then,  however  strong  or  robust  in  constitution,  his  being 
shall  terminate  for  ever.  But  if  He  has  willed  that  he  shaH 
continue  for  ever;  then,  however  fragile  his  constitution,  he  Avill 
run  on  through  ages  without  end.  Now,  here  I  have  the  will  of 
God  on  this  question,  stated  by  One  who  knew  it  thoroughly,  and 
in  language  too  unambiguous  to  misunderstand.  "  This  is  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  helieveth 
on  Him,  may  have  everlasting  life." 

Secondly :  That  they  should  recover  everything  that  was  lost 
through  Him.  What  do  men  lose  here  ?  Their  virtue,  their 
freedom,  their  rights.  Christ  here  says,  that  it  is  the  will  of  His 
Father  that  He  should  "  raise  it  2ip  at  the  last  day,"  f  whatever  it  be. 
They  lose  more.  They  leave  the  bodies  through  which  they 
received  their  impressions  and  wrought  out  their  character  to 
*  See  Germ,  p.  165.  +  Ibid.  p.  166. 
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moulder  in  the  dust.  Christ  says,  in  relation  to  every  man  who 
sees  Him,  that  it  is  the  will  of  His  Father  that  He  should  "  revise, 
him  up  at  the  last  day!'     He  will  have  a  "  restitution  of  all  things." 


GERMS   OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  XXVI. 

THE   DIVINE  WILL. 

"The  Father's  Will."— vi.  39. 

I. — HERE   IS   AN    EXPRESSED   OBJECT   OF   THE   DIVINE  WILL. 

What  is  it  ? 

That  nothing  of  all  that  has  heen  entrusted  to  Christ  shall  he  lost. 
It  is  not  His  will  that  "  one  of  the  least  of  the  little  ones "  shall 
perish.  Destruction  seems  repugnant  to  the  Divine  mind.  Matter 
seems  indestructible ;  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  not  an  atom 
has  been  lost. 

II. — HERE   IS   A   GLORIOUS   DELEGATE   OF   THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

Who  is  He  ?  Christ. 

(1.)  He  is  the  Father's  Messenger.  (2.)  He  is  the  Father's  Steioard. 
"  All  which  He  hath  given  Me."  Something  has  been  entrusted 
to  Him.  What  ?  "  Power  over  all  flesh  "  has  been  given  to  Him, 
Universal  authority  has  been  given  to  Him.  "  All  power  is  given 
Me  in  heaven,  and  in  earth."  All  who  believe  in  Him  as  their 
Saviour  are  given  Him.  "All  that  Thou  hast  given  Me  I  have 
kept."  All  truth  has  been  given  to  Him.  "  I  have  given  unto 
them  the  word  which  Thou  gavest  Me." 

III. — HERE   IS   AN   ULTIMATE   REALIZATION   OF   THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

Nothing  that  has  been  entrusted  to  Him  shall  be  lost,  but  shall 
be  raised  up  again  at  the  last  day.  Christ  will  take  care  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  entrusted  to  Him,  preserve  all  intact,  and 
render  up  all  at  last  to  the  great  God.  (1.)  Not  a  soul  entrusted 
to  His  care  will  he  lost.  (2.)  Every  soul  entrusted  to  His  care 
will  be  exalted  in  the  last  day.  In  this  last  day  God's  will  con- 
cerning the  redemption  of  the  world  will  be  fully  realized. 


No.  XXVII. 

god's  UNALTERABLE  DECREE  IN  RELATION  TO  MAN. 

"  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son, 
and  believeth  on  Him,  may  have  everlasting  life  :  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day." — vi.  40. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  God's  decrees.  The 
dogmatism  of  narrow-minded  theologians  concerning  them  has 
made  them  somethinof  terrible  to  the  common  mind.     But  what 
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are  His  decrees  but  the  resolves  of  Infinite  love  ?     The  text  leads 
us  to  make  two  renaarks  concerning  them. 

I. — GOD   DECREES   THE   WELL-BEING   OF   MANKIND. 

It  is  His  "  will "  that  we  should  have  "  everlasting  life."  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  merely  an  existence  without  an  end  ?  All, 
perhaps,  will  have  that.  But  it  means  an  endless  existence  in  the 
absence  of  all  evil  and  in  i^osscssion  of  all  good — physical,  intellectual, 
social,  religious. 

n. — GOD   DECREES  A  SETTLED   CONDITION    FOR   MAN'S  WELL-BEING. 

The  condition  is  faith  in  Christ.  "  This  is  the  toill  of  Him  that 
sent  Me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  helieveth  on  Him,"  &c. 
In  the  days  of  His  flesh  thousands  saw  Him  who  did  not  believe 
on  Him ;  and  now  multitudes  intellectually  see  Him  who  do  not 
believe  on  Him.    Faith  in  Him  is  God's  condition.    Faith  in  Him — 

First :  As  the  Divine  Redeemer.  One  sent  of  God  for  the  work 
of  effecting  the  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world.    Faith  in  Him — 

Secondly  :  As  the  all-sufficient  Redeemer ; — "  One  that  is  mighty 
to  save."     Faith  in  Him — 

Thirdly :  As  the  only  Redeemer.  "  There  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  ye  may  be  saved."  God's  decree 
then  is  that  man's  well-being  should  be  obtained  through  faith 
in  Christ.  God  does  not  desire  the  misery  of  any  man,  but  tlie 
happiness  of  all ;  and  as  He  has  decreed  that  light  shall  come  to 
the  earth  through  the  sun.  He  has  decreed  that  true  happiness 
shall  come  to  humanity  through  faith  in  Christ. 


No.  XXVIII. 
THE  LAST  DAY. 

"Thelastday."— vi.  40. 
There  is  the  last  day  in  everything  in  this  life. 

I. — THERE  IS   THE   "LAST   DAY  "   IN   BUSINESS. 

The  last  day  comes  to  the  tradesman  in  his  shop,  to  the  mer- 
chant on  the  Exchange,  to  the  lawyer  in  his  office,  to  the  clerk  at 
his  desk,  &c.  &c. 

II. — THERE   IS   THE   "  LAST   DAY  "    IN   CHURCH. 

The  last  sermon  heard,  the  last  hymn  sung,  the  last  service 
attended,  and  the  pew  left  for  ever. 

III. — THERE  IS  THE   "LAST   DAY"   IN   LIFE. 

The  whole  of  life  dwindled  down  to  one  day  in  a  certain  year, 
month,  week.  The  last  refreshment  taken,  the  last  word  spoken, 
the  last  breath  drawn.     The  "  last  duT/." 
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No.  XXXIX. 

THE   TENDENCY   OF   UNBELIEF. 

"  The  Jews  then  murmured  at  Him,  because  He  said,  I  am  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,"  &c. — vi.  41 — 47. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  41. — 
"  27ie  Je.us  then  murmured  at  (r. 
V.  concerning)  Him."  "  A  new  sec- 
tion of  tlie  affair,  occasioned  by  the 
Jews  taking  decisive  offence  at  the 
preceding  discourse.  The  oiv  is  again 
very  definitive.  The  verb  yoyyv'i,(ii,  of 
itself,  denotes  neither,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  whispering,  nor,  on  the  other,  a 
grumbling  or  fault-finding  ;  but  the 
murmuring  is  here  the  expression  of 
fault-finding,  and  is  made  by  the  con- 
text ('  among  yourselves ')  and  by  the 
antagonism  ('at  Him')  synonymous 
with  it." — Lange.  "Because  He  said, 
I  am  the  bread  tchich  came  doivn  from 
(r.  v.  OUT  of)  heaven."  His  claim  here 
to  have  come  down  from  heaven  roused 
their  rebellious  spirits.  His  claim  to  be 
very  God  was  insufferable  to  them. 

Ver.  42. — '■^  And  they  said,  Is  not 
this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know?"  "Is 
not  this  Jesus," — who  thus  arrogates 
Divinity,  represents  Himself  as  com- 
ing down  from  heaven, — "the  son  of 
Joseph,"  of  Nazareth,  a  poor  carpenter  ? 
What  does  He  mean ']  ' '  How  is  it 
then  that  He  saith,  I  came  down  from 
(R.  v.    how  doth   he  now  say   I  CAME 

DOWN  OUT  of)  heaven  ?  "    His  claim  is 
false  and  impious. 

Vers.  43,  44. — "Jesus  therefore  an- 
swered and  said  unto  them.  Murmur 
not  among  yourselves.  No  m,an  can 
come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  Me  drato  him:  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  (r.  v.  in)  the  last  day." 
"'EXfciiHv  denotes  all  sorts  of  drawing, 
from  violence  to  persuasion  or  invita- 
tion. But  persons  can  be  drawn  only 
according  to  the  laws  of  personal  life. 
.  .  .  Hence  this  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
a  high  predestinarian  sense."  "The 
point  of  our  Saviour's  reply  is,  that 
all  dispute  about  His  person  is  fruit- 
less, until  the  internal  sense  of  want 
is  experienced.  In  what  this  consists 
we  are  told  in  the  forty-fifth  and  forty- 
sixth  verses."    Luther: — "You  wish 


to  subject  Me  to  measure  and  square, 
and  judge  My  word  by  your  reason  ; 
but  I  say  to  you,  that  is  not  the  right 
way  and  path.  You  will  not  come  to 
Him  till  the  Father  opens  to  you  His 
great  mercy,  and  Himself  teaches  you 
that  from  His  Fatherly  love  He  sent 
Christ  into  the  world.  [For]  the 
drawing  is  not  as  a  hangman  draws  a 
thief  to  the  gallows,  but  It  is  a  friendly 
alluring  and  drawing  to  Himself." 
Tholuck: — "Jesus  therefore  virtually 
says,  Except  the  Divine  works  which 
the  Father  hath  empowered  Me  to  do, 
and  the  doctrines  He  has  ordered  Me 
to  preach,  induce  men  to  believe  in 
Me  as  a  Teacher,  commissioned  by  God 
to  instruct  them  in  heavenly  truths, 
they  cannot  in  any  other  way  or  by 
any  other  arguments  do  so." 

Ver.  45. — "It  is  written  in  the 
prophets.  And  they  shall  be  all  taught 
of  God"  The  particular  reference  is 
here  to  Isaiah  liv.  13 ;  but  the  sense 
of  the  statement  runs  through  the 
prophets.  (See  Isaiah  xi.  ;  Jeremiah 
xxxi.  33  ;  Joel  iii.  1.)  It  points  to 
the  gospel  dispensation,  when  "all" 
are  to  be  taught  of  God.  "  Every  man 
(r.  v.  one)  therefore  that  hath  heard 
(r.  v.  of  the  father),  and  hath 
learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto 
Me."  Here  is  a  universal  truth,  every 
one  that  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Father 
will  come  to  the  Son.  All  that  pay 
attention  to  what  the  Father  teaches, 
will  not  fail  to  be  drawn  with  a  loving 
interest  to  His  Son.   Like  attracts  like. 

Ver.  46. — "  Not  that  any  ma.n  hath 
seen  the  Father,  save  He  which  is  of 
(r.  v.  from)  God,  He  hath  seen  the 
Father."  Some  suppose  that  Christ 
in  this  verse  contrasts  His  seeing  God 
with  that  of  Moses  ;  others,  that  He 
means  the  inward  manifestation  of 
God  supersedes  the  historical  Christ ; 
others,  that  He  indicates  a  difference 
in  kind  and  degree  of  revelation ; 
others,  that  He  indicates  His  trans- 
cendent  nature   in   relation   to    the 
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Father.      He    only    "hath    seen    the  Divine    redeeming    Messenger    from 

Father."     Not   Moses,  not  even  the  heaven.      "Hath    everhisi'mcj    (r.    v. 

angels,  have  seen  the  Absolute  Divinity.  eternal)  life."     "Hath" — not  shall 

Ver.  47. — "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  have.     Genuine  faith  in  Christ  puts 

you."     A  species  of  oath.     "  Believeth  man  noiv  and  here  in  possession  of 

on  Me."  (R.  v.  omits  on  me.)     The  everlasting  goodness  and  blessedness. 

HOMILETICS. 

In  these  verses  there  are  several  subjects  which  arrest  attention 
and  are  worthy  of  serious  meditation. 

I. — THE   TENDENCY   OF   UNBELIEF. 

"  The  Jews  then  murmured  at  Him,  hecause  He  said,  I  am  the 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  they  said,  Is  not  this 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  vjhose  father  and  mother  vje  know  ?  ho^v  is  it 
then  that  He  saith,  I  came  doivn  from  heaven  ?  " 

"  The  Jews  then  murmured " — murmured  in  their  own  hearts, 
murmured  to  one  another,  and  in  all  against  Christ.  Why  did 
they  murmur  ?  Because  of  their  reluctance  to  identify  the  Divine 
with  the  common.  How  could  One  whom  they  knew  was  from 
Nazareth  be  from  heaven,  One  whose  father  and  mother  they 
knew  as  poor  people  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  Had  they  not  known 
the  obscure  scene  of  His  nativity  and  the  social  lowliness  of  His 
parents,  then, — had  He  performed  such  wonders  as  they  witnessed, 
proclaimed  such  doctrines  as  they  had  heard, — they  might  have 
been  disposed  to  have  identified  Him  with  the  Divine,  This  feeling, 
which  the  Jews  here  displayed,  is  the  tendency  of  unbelief,  a 
tendency — 

First :  Fearfully  prevalent.  You  may  see  it  in  the  conduct  of 
man  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  material  nature.  Men  may 
connect  the  idea  of  God  with  some  majestic  tree,  but  not  with  the 
daisy ;  with  the  lion,  but  not  with  the  insect ;  with  the  thunder- 
storm, but  not  with  the  whispering  zephyr.  You  may  see  it  in 
the  conduct  of  men  in  relation  to  their  contemporaries.  They  are 
quick  to  catch  what  they  consider  glimpses  of  Divinity  in  the 
great  of  the  land — in  the  high  titled  ecclesiastics,  the  bedizened 
nobles,  the  renowned  orators  and  authors  ;  but  not  a  ray  of  the 
Divine  can  they  see  in  humble  life — in  the  devotion  of  parents, 
the  innocent  love  of  children,  the  streams  of  genuine  sympathy 
that  run  through  every  sphere.  Who  does  not  recognize  this 
tendency  ?     Who  does  not  feel  it  ?     It  is  a  tendency — 

Secondly  :  Fhilosoj^ihically  ahsurd.  Right  reason  assures  us  that 
Divinity,  if  anywhere,  must  be  everywhere — as  truly  in  the  atom 
as  in  the  globe,  in  the  blade  as  in  the  forest,  in  the  cahn  as  in  the 
tempest,  in  the  fly  as  in  the  eagle ;  as  truly  with  the  poorest  rnen 
as  with  the  greatest,  and  that  morally  it  flashes  out  in  the  life 
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of  the  godly  pauper  more  than  in  all  the  magnificent  doings  of 
mere  worldly  dignitaries.     This  tendency  is — 

Thirdly :  Morally  reprehensible.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
see  God  everywhere,  hear  His  voice  in  every  sound,  and  behold 
His  presence  in  every  form,  His  energy  in  every  motion.  "  Do 
not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord."  "  The  earth  is  His 
temple."  "God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."     This  tendency  is — 

Fourthly  :  Spiritually  pernicious.  It  lessens  our  appreciation  of 
nature,  checks  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  what  is 
due  to  all  men,  shuts  out  God  from  the  largest  sphere  of  our  activity, 
and  reduces  life  to  that  of  practical  atheism.  Let  us  seek  to  crush 
this  tendency  in  our  own  hearts  by  a  devout  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  God's  universal  presence. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  in  these  verses  demanding  our 
attention  is — 

II. — THE   DIVINITY   OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

"  Jesus  therefore  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Micrmur  not  among 
yourselves.  No  man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Farther  ivhich  hath  sent 
Me  draw  him  :  and  I  vnll  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  In  these 
verses  you  have  God  doing  two  things — 

First :  Sending  His  Sou  to  man.  "  The  Father  which  hath  sent 
Me."  Christ  was  "sent"  not  by  any  secondary  authorities.  He 
came  forth  as  a  Messenger  of  the  Eternal,  came  as  the  Result,  the 
Revelation,  and  the  Minister  of  God's  free  and  boundless  love  to 
the  world.  He  was  sent,  not  contrary  to  His  own  will.  He  came 
as  no  reluctant  Messenger.  His  heart  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
that  of  the  Eternal  Father.  His  "  delight  was  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord."  His  "meat  and  His  drink"  was  to  do  the  Divine  will. 
He  was  " sent"  and  He  demonstrated  the  Divinity  of  His  com- 
mission. "  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  Thou  doest,  except 
God  be  with  Him,"  so  said  Nicodemus,  and  so  says  impartial  and 
enlightened  reason  through  all  ages. 

In  these  verses  you  have  God  doing  another  thing — 

Secondly  :  Bringing  man  to  His  Son.  "  No  man  can  come  to  Me, 
except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me  draw  him."  Man's  well-being 
consists  in  being  brought  into  a  faithful,  loving  fellowship  with 
Christ.  Though  Christ  came,  men  stood  aloof  from  Him.  "  He 
came  to  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not."  Hence  the 
Infinite  Father  draws  men  to  Him.     What  meaneth  this  ? 

(1.)  Coercion  is  not  meant  here.  The  great  Creator  treats  all 
creatures  according  to  the  natures  He  has  given  them.  He  has 
endowed  man  with  freedom,  and  He  never  has  and  never  will 
infringe  the  principles  of  his  liberty.     He  does  not  draw  the  soul 
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as  the  constable  draws  the  prisoner  into  his  cell,  but  as  a  loving 
mother  draws  her  children  to  her  arms. 

(2.)  Partiality  is  not  meant  here.  It  does  not  mean  that  He 
influences  some  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  He  shows  no  favouritism. 
All  souls  are  His. 

(3.)  Miracle  is  not  meant  here.  He  draws  souls  by  means  and 
agencies  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  their  nature,  by  the  influences 
of  events,  material  and  spiritual,  by  the  suggestions  of  thought,  the 
workings  of  conscience,  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

(4.)  Siiperjiuity  is  not  meant  here.  This  work  is  not  unnecessary 
work.  So  destitute  of  sympathy  with  Christ  is  unregenerate 
humanity,  and  so  potent  and  active  are  the  influences  of  the  flesh, 
the  world,  and  the  devil  in  drawing  souls  away  from  the  Divine, 
that  His  drawing  is  indispensable.  The  human  soul  in  this  life  is 
subject  to  two  drawings — the  one  is  a^vay  from  Christ,  the  other 
is  to  Christ.     The  latter  is  Divine. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  in  these  verses  demanding  our 
attention  is — 

III.    THE   PRE-EMINENCE  OF   JESUS. 

"  It  is  loritten  in  the  pro])kcts,  And  they  shall  he  all  taught  of  God. 
Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father, 
Cometh  tmto  Me.  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  He 
which  is  of  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father." 

These  verses  teach  two  things  illustrating  the  pre-eminence  of 
Christ- 
First  :  That  all  souls  truly  influenced  by  the  Divine,  will  come 
to  Him.  " Every  man"  etc.  Christ  gets  the  true  men  of  every 
age,  gets  them  as  His  disciples,  His  loyal  servants,  His  devoted 
friends.  Who  are  those  that  keep  aloof  from  Him  ?  Not  the 
best  authors,  statesmen,  kings,  citizens,  fathers,  mothers,  husbands, 
wives,  children,  &c.  No ;  but  the  worst.  The  best  come  to  Christ. 
And  they  will  all  come  one  day.  "  It  is  ■written  in  the  ^jrophcts. 
And  they  shall  he  all  taught  of  God!'  "  All  men  shall  be  drawn  to 
Him,  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed." 

Another  thing  taught  in  these  verses  concerning  the  pre-eminence 
of  Christ  is — ■ 

Secondly :  That  no  one  but  Christ  has  any  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  Father.  "  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  He 
vjhich  is  of  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father."  God  is  the  Mystery  to  all 
creatures,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  ever,  after  the  study  of 
millenniums.  The  most  capacious  intellect  and  the  most  diligent 
and  successful  student  in  the  universe  is  ever  ready  to  exclaim, 
"  Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God  ? " 

We  cannot  find  Thee  out,  Lord, 
For  infinite  Thou  art, 
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Thy  wondrous  works  and  word,  Lord, 

Eeveal  Thee  but  in  part. 

The  drops  that  swell  the  ocean, 

The  sands  that  girt  the  shore, 

To  measure  Thy  duration 

Their  numbers  have  no  power. 

Thy  nature  is  the  mystery  ' 

In  which  all  thoughts  are  lost, 

Archangels  wonder  at  Thee 

Through  heaven's  unnumbered  host ; 

Unbounded  is  Thine  essence. 

All  space  is  full  of  Thee, 

And  'tis  Thy  Blessed  presence 

That  suns  immensity. 

But  Christ  understands  Him,  and  He  alone.  He  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father.  He  knows  Him,  knows  His  nature,  fathoms 
His  thoughts,  and  comprehends  His  infinite  purposes.  He  then  is 
the  Teacher  of  mankind,  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God. 

There  is  one  more  subject  here  demanding  our  attention,  and 
that  is — 

IV.    THE  WELL-BEING  OF   HUMANITY. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  %into  you,  He  that  helievcth  on  Me  hath 
everlasting  life."     Observe — 

First :  The  nature  of  man's  well-being.  "  Everlasting  life."  Life 
is  esteemed-  by  all  as  the  transcendent  blessing.  "  All  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  life."  But  this  transcendent 
blessing  may,  and  often  does,  become  an  intolerable  curse ;  hence 
suicides.  Aye, "  everlasting  life" — taking  life  in  the  sense  of  existence, 
— may  be  an  everlasting  curse.  But  life  here  means  happiness, 
well-being.  It  means  everlasting  well-being,  living  for  ever  in 
virtue,  liberty,  intelligence,  dignity,  progress. 

Secondly  :  The  condition  of  man's  well-being.  "  He  that  helieveth 
on  Me."  Me ;  not  what  men  say  about  Me ;  not  My  doctrines  and 
history,  but  Myself."^ 

Conclusion.     From  this  subject  two  things  may  be  inferred — 

First :  That  the  true  religion  of  man  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  existence  of  Christ.  There  may  be  other  intelligent 
creatures  in  the  universe  whose  genuine  religion  has  no  connection 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  their  case,  it  may  be,  that  supreme 
sympathy  with  the  Infinitely  Good  which  was  planted  in  their 
nature  at  first,  has  been  nourished  and  developed  under  the  in- 
fluences of  nature.  This  would  have  been  the  religion  of  man, 
had  he  not  fallen ;  but  now,  all  that  is  true  in  the  religion  of 
humanity  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  its  Example,  Standard,  and  Inspiration. 

Secondly :  That  the  true  religion  of  man  is  generated  in  the  soul 

*  This  subject  has  come  under  our  attention  in  previous  portions  of  this 
Gospel. 
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by  the  special  agency  of  God.  He  sent  Christ  to  man,  and  brings 
man  to  Christ  for  this  purpose.  The  religion  of  unfallen  intelli- 
gences requires  no  such  sj)ecial  agency.  In  them  it  is  but  the 
development  of  their  spiritual  nature.  Not  so  with  man.  By  sin, 
he  has  quenched  within  him  the  true  religion ;  and  God's  special 
effort  is  required  to  resuscitate,  strengthen,  and  mature  it.  Hence 
in  the  Holy  Scripture  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  spiritual  regeneration, 
resurrection,  creation.  He  creates  them  "  anew  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works." 

Thus,  in  fact,  the  true  religion  of  man  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
soul,  the  life  produced  by  the  special  agency  of  the  Eternal  Father. 
They  are  one  with  Christ, 

"  And  in  their  souls  His  image  bear, 
Rejoicing  in  the  likeness.     As  the  sun 
Doth  spread  his  radiance  through  the  fields  of  air, 
And  kindle  in  revolving  stars  his  blaze, 
He  pours  upon  their  hearts  the  splendour  of  His  rays." 

Thomas  C.  Upham. 


No.  XL. 

CHRIST    AS    A    DIVINE    GIFT   TO    THE   WORLD. 


"  I  am  that  bread  of  life.     Your  fathers 
are  dead,"  &c. 

ExEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  48. — 
"  I  am  that  (r.  v.  the)  bread  of  life." 
This  refers  back  to  the  previous  an- 
nouncement (ver.  35).  "  Unit  "  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  world. 

Vers.  49,  50. — "  Your  fathers  did  eat 
mamia  in  the  loilderness,  and  are  dead 
(r.  v.  they  died).  Tliis  is  the  bread 
which  cometh  down  from  (r.  v.  out  of) 
heaven,  that  a  vian  may  eat  thereof, 
and  not  die."  Here  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  life  which  the  manna  of 
Moses  sustained  and  the  spiritual  life 
which  is  nourished  by  Christ,  the 
living  bread.  All  who  ate  the  manna 
in  the  wiklerness  are  dead  centuries 
ago.  None  who  partake  of  this  true 
bread  have  or  will  ever  die. 

Ver.  51. — "J  am  the  living  bread 
ivhich  came  doion  from  (r.  v.  out  of) 
heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever."  Christ  in  this 
discourse  repeats  the  same  idea  in 
different  connections  or  phrases,  in 
order  to  increase  its  force  and  intensify 
its  emphasis.     "  Living  breail;"  what 


did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
— vi.  48—58. 

an  expression  !  Bread  living  !  Not 
only  does  it  give  life,  but  it  is  life. 
"And  (r.  v.  yea  and)  the  bread  that 
I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will 
give  fur  the  life  of  the  xoorld."  "  The 
word  '■flesh'  here  must  be  taken  as 
standing  for  Himself.  It  was  often 
used  in  Scripture,  sometimes  without 
the  word  blood,  to  represent  the  whole 
man.  What  Christ  means  to  say,  there- 
fore, is  this, — '  The  bread  that  I  give 
is  Myself.'  The  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  the  historical  Christ." — 
Lange. 

Ver.  52. — "  Tlie  Jews  therefore  strove 
among  themselves  (r.  v.  one  with 
another),  saying.  How  can  this^Man 
give  us  His  flesh  to  eat?"  The  Jews 
were  scandalized  that  a  mere  man 
should  put  forth  such  pretensions. 
"  Hoio  can  thi^  Man  give  ns  His  flesh 
to  cat  ?  "  The  language  to  them  seemed 
to  be  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  and  if 
it  had  a  meaning,  it  meant  blasphemy. 

Ver.  53. — "  Then  Jesus  said  (r.  v. 
therefore)  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  cat  the  flesh 
of  the  "S'yn  of  rnan,  and  drink  His  blood, 
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ye  have  no  life  in  you  "  (r.  v.  your- 
selves). "  The  Divine  Teacher  uses 
these  violent  figures  and  bold  para- 
doxes powerfully  to  excite  their  atten- 
tion, and  to  implant  a  seed  of  truth 
which  might  afterwards  germinate. 
At  present,  He  does  not  care  to  retain 
among  His  disciples  such  mercenary 
and  earthly-minded  followers.  Hence, 
instead  of  softening  or  explaining 
expressions  so  offensive  to  their  feel- 
ings and  prejudices,  He  indulges  in 
others  still  more  strange  and  para- 
doxical. He  thus  tested  the  faith  of 
His  disciples,  sifted  His  hearers,  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and  inculcated 
lessons  of  truth  of  inestimable  value 
to  all  ages." 

Vers.  54,  55,  56. — "  Whoso  (r.  v.  he 
that)  eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My 
blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I tvill  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  My  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink 
indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh,  and 
drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  (r.  v. 
abideth)  in  Me,  and  I  in  him."  Now, 
the  all-important  question  which  one 
has  to  determine  here  is.  What  does  our 
Saviour  mean  by  '■'■flesh  and  blood  ?  " 
He  does  not  mean,  of  course,  literally 
the  materials  out  of  which  His  body 
was  built  up,  nor  does  He  mean  any- 
thing like  what  Papists  hold,  that  the 
bread  and  the  wine  employed  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  become,  after  the  invo- 
cation of  the  priests,  transmuted  into 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  He 
means,  I  imagine,  simplythis — Myself, 
my  life.  "  Flesh  and  blood  "  are  em- 
ployed in  a  large  variety  of  passages 
in  the  Bible  to  represent  the  life  of 
man.  (See  Psalm  xiv.  4  ;  Ixv.  2  ; 
Isaiah  xl.  5,  6  ;  Jeremiah  xii.  12  ; 
Luke  iii.  6.)  Again,  we  have  such 
expressions  as  these,  "  Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it"  (Matt.  xvi.  17)  ; 


"  They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh " 
(Matt.  xix.  5,  6)";  "  No  flesh  shall  glory  " 
(1  Cor.  i.  29);  "I  conferred' not  with 
flesh  and  blood "  (Gal.  i.  16)  ;  "  The 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood  "(  Heb.  ii.  14)  ;  "  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  50).  In  all  these  passages  both  the 
words  "flesh  and  blood,"  sometimes 
separately  and  sometimes  together, 
stand  for  human  life.  Hence,  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  meaning  the  words  have 
in  His  language,  is  to  ascertain  what 
His  life  really  was.  What  was  the  ani- 
mating, ruling  principle  of  His  being, 
that  which  marked  Him  off  from  all 
other  men,  that  in  fact  made  Him  Christ? 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  this,  namely, 
Self-sacrificing  love.  The  meaning 
therefore  I  take  to  be  this,  that  unless 
you  take  into  yourself  My  life, — My 
self  sacrificing  love, — you  cannot  live. 

Ver.  57. — "  As  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  (r.  v.  because  of) 
the  Father :  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even 
he  (r.  v.  he  also)  shall  live  by  (r.  v. 
because  of)  Me."  Christ  here  asserts, 
not  only  that  the  living  Father  had 
sent  Him,  but  that  the  life  of  the 
Father  was  in  Him  ;  that  i«,  the  same 
spiritual  life — the  life  of  disinterested 
love  that  was  in  the  Father — was  in 
Him,  and  that  that  life  was  the  privi- 
lege of  all  who  would  participate  of 
His  Spirit.  The  real  life  of  a  moral 
intelligence  is  self-sacrificing  love,  that 
life  is  the  life  of  God,  the  life  of 
Christ,  and,  through  Christ,  is  the  life 
of  mankind. 

Ver.  58. — "  This  is  that  bread  which 
came  dotvn  from  (r.  v.  out  of)  heaven : 
not  as  your  (r.  v.  the)  fathers  did  eat 
manna,  and  are  dead  (r  .  v.  did  eat 
AND  died)  :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever."  A  repetition,  this, 
of  former  utterances. 


HOMILETIGS. 

These  words  present  to  us  Christ  as  a  Divine  gift  to  the  world, 
and  they  lead  us  to  look  upon  Christ  in  three  aspects. 

I. — AS   A   SPECIAL   GIFT   FROM   THE   FATHER. 

Christ  here  speaks  of  Himself  as  "  the  Living  Bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven"  as  sent  by  the  living  Father.     He  gives  His 
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hearers  to  understand  that  He  was  the  gift  of  God  to  the  world, 
and  this  He  taught  elsewhere  in  various  places  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression. "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,"  But  are  not  all  things  the  gifts  of  God — life,  the  universe, 
and  every  element  that  ministers  to  the  well-being  of  sentient 
creatures  ?  Yes ;  "  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
above."     But  Christ  is  a  S2}ecial  Gift. 

First :  He  is  the  greatest  Personality  in  the  universe.  The  whole 
material  system  is  not  to  be  compared  in  value  to  that  of  one 
intelligent,  free,  responsible,  undying  personality.  The  poorest 
child  of  man  is  greater  than  stars  and  systems.  But  some 
personalities  are  greater  than  others.  An  angel  may  be  greater 
than  a  man.  Christ  is  greater,  infinitely  greater  than  all.  "  He 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  in  Him  dwells  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."  The  Father,  in  giving  Him,  gave  a  greater 
treasure  than  if  He  had  given  all  He  had  beside. 

Secondly :  He  is  the  dearest  Personality  to  God  in  the  universe. 
He  is  His  "  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased,"  the  special 
object,  channel,  and  minister  of  His  love.  What  a  gift  is  this  !  A 
gift  the  transcendent  value  of  which  no  created  intellect  through 
eternal  ages  will  ever  be  able  fully  to  appreciate.  Another  aspect 
in  which  the  passage  leads  us  to  look  at  Christ  is — 

II.-— AS   A  FREE   GIFT   OF   SELF. 

Christ  was  not  given  as  a  slave,  either  without  His  will  or 
against  His  will ;  but  in  the  gift  of  the  Father  He  gives  Himself. 
"  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  ficsh,  for  the  life  of  the  world." 
Between  the  will  of  His  father  and  Himself,  there  was  a  vital  and 
inviolable  harmony.  The  one  gift  is  the  free  gift  of  both.  "  I  lay 
down  My  life  for  the  sheep,  no  man  taketh  it  from  Me  "  (John 
X,  15 — 18).  "He  gave  Himself  a  Ransom  for  all "  (1  Tim.  ii.  6). 
"  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me,"  says  Paul,  Christ  is 
at  once  the  Gift,  and  the  Giver  of  the  gift.  This  may  transcend 
our  reason,  but  it  shocks  it  not.  Children  often  willingly  and 
lovingly  give  themselves  to  a  work  to  which  their  parents  devote 
them.     The  passage  presents  to  us  Christ  in  yet  another  aspect — 

III. — AS   AN   INDISPENSABLE   GIFT   FOR   MEN, 

It  is  "  the  Bread  of  life." 

First :  There  is  no  spiritual  life  without  it,  "  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  Jiave  no  life  in  you."  * 
The  life  of  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  was  that  of  free,  disinterested, 
self-sacrificing  love.  Unless  man  takes  this  into  him,  he  has  no 
life.     Love  is  the  only  true  spiritual  life.     The  loss  of  this  is  man's 

*  See  Germ,  p.  175. 
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damnation,  its  restoration  is  man's  salvation.  Christ  came  to 
restore  it. 

Secondly :  This  spiritual  life  is  identical  with  that  of  God  and 
Christ.  "  He  that  eatetli  My  fiesh,  and  drinhcth  My  hlood*  dwcUcth 
in  Me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live 
hy  the  Father :  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by  Me."  In 
the  moral  universe  there  is  but  one  true  life,  and  that  is  the  life 
of  love.  "He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him."  The  living  Father  is  its  perennial  fountain.  The 
Blessed  Son  incarnated  it,  and  supplies  it  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  receive  it.     Love  is  the  hxad  of  life. 

Thirdly :  This  spiritual  life  includes  man's  well-being  for  ever. 
Mark  the  words  :  "  A  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.  If  a  man 
cat  of  this  hread,  he  shall  live  for  ever.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and 
drinketh  My  blood,  shall  live  for  ever,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  for 
ever."     Yes  ;  in  this  our  eternal  well-being  consists. 

Conclusion.  Oh,  ye  hungry,  starving  souls,  "  Wherefore  do  ye 
spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently  unto  Me,  and  eat 
ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness." 
The  bread  of  the  soul,  believe  me,  is  not  animal  pleasure,  not 
intellectual  knowledge,  not  gold,  not  power,  not  fame.  It  is  love 
— love  as  flowing  from  the  heart  of  the  Living  Father,  as  embodied 
in  the  life  and  inculcated  in  the  teachino;  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
He  who  lives  in  Christ,  to  use  the  language  of  another,  stands  at 
the  focus  of  rejuvenation. 

"Why,  man,  pursue  thy  weary  calling, 
And  wring  thy  hard  life  from  the  sky, 
While  happiness  unseen  is  falling 
Down  from  God's  bosom  silently  ? " 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XXIX. 

SPIRITUAL   CANNIBALISM. 

"Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you." — vi.  53. 

Taking  the  expression  flesh  and  blood  as  representing  life,  the 
subject  here  is  participation  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Two  remarks 
may  give  a  meaning  to  this  much  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted 
expression. 

I. — THAT   IT   IS   POSSIBLE   FOR   ONE  MAN   TO   PARTICIPATE   IN   THE 
LIFE   OF  ANOTHER. 

What  is  the  real  life  of  a  man  ?     Not  his  corporeal  organization, 
*  See  Germ,  p.  176. 
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but  the  S2nrit  that  animates  and  controls  him — his  governing  dis- 
position. Throughout  all  society  men  are  spiritually  living  on 
one  another.  S^nrihial  cannibalism  is  universal.  Every  man  is 
under  the  control  of  some  disposition.  It  may  be  vanity,  greed, 
ambition.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  his  life.  On  the  productions  of 
this  life  others  feed  and  fatten.     Notice — 

II. — THAT   IT   IS   NECESSARY   FOR   EVERY   MAN   TO    PARTICIPATE   IN 
THE   LIFE   OF   CHRIST. 

What  was  the  life  of  Christ, — His  governing  disposition,  that 
which  marked  Him  off  from  all  other  men  ?  Self-sacrificing  love  for 
mankind.  This  was  in  fact  His  flesh  and  blood — His  very  life. 
Had  He  not  had  this  He  would  not  have  been  Christ.  Now  this 
spirit,  this  life,  is  the  food  essential  to  human  souls.  "Except  ye 
cat  the  fleshy     It  fulfils  the  twofold  function  of  food. 

First :  It  satisfies.  Food  allays  the  cravings  of  appetite,  &c. 
No  act  that  a  man  can  perform  can  yield  soul-satisfaction  unless 
inspired  by  this  self-sacrificing  love.  Conscience  will  not  pro- 
nounce "  well  done "  to  any  other,  though  it  may  awaken  the 
hosannas  of  the  crowd.  If  I  want  soul-satisfaction  I  must  drink 
in  the  spirit,  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ. 

Secondly  :  It  strengthens.  The  other  function  of  food  is  to 
strengthen.  Food  invigorates  the  frame,  recuperates  lost  energy, 
and  generates  new  force.  It  is  only  as  a  man  gets  within  him 
this  self-sacrificing  love  that  he  gets  true  moral  force — force  to 
endure  magnanimously — and  to  battle  invincibly.  These  thoughts 
show  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  practical  mean- 
ing of  these  wonderful  words.  The  words  have  no  reference  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  to  any  institution.  Men  of  superstitious 
feeling  and  superficial  thought,  have  in  all  ages  expended  many  a 
valuable  hour  on  discussions  on  transubstantiation,consubstantiation, 
and  other  miserable  superstitions  in  connection  with  these  words. 
But  they  have  nothing  lo  do  with  such  fancies.  The  idea  is,  that 
unless  a  man  takes  into  him  the  moral  Sj^irit  of  Christ  which  is 
His  life — His  "flesh  and  blood " — he  himself  can  neither  grow  or 
live. 


No.  XXX. 

THE   UNIQUENESS  OF   CHRIST'S    BLOOD,  OR   HIS   SACRIFICED   LIFE. 

"  Whoso  drinketli  My  blood  hath  eternal  life." — vi.  54. 

The  expression  "Blood  of  Christ,"  is  used  by  millions  who  have 
DO  accurate  idea  concerning  its  import.  Blood  is  life  ;  and  the 
essential  idea  is  Christ's  self-sacriflced  life.  The  expression  is 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  (see  Col.  i.  20;   1  John 
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i.  7  ;  Rev.  v.  9  ;  vii.  14 ;  xii.  11  ;  Eph.  ii.  13;  Acts  xx.  28).     Two 
general  remarks  are  suggested. 

I. — THAT   IT   IS   SOMETHING   SUBLIMELY    UNIQUE   IN   ITS   NATURE. 

Things  are  said  of  it  here  that  could  not  possibly  be  said  with 
propriety  of  the  blood  of  any  other  man,  in  any  age  or  time,  who 
has  sacrificed  his  life.  Millions  of  men  have  been  sacrificed,  they 
have  lost  their  life,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  Christ  was  sacri- 
ficed. Some  have  been  sacrificed  by  assassination,  some  by  war, 
some  by  capital  punishment,  some  by  accident ;  most  against  their 
will,  although  some  voluntarily,  either  by  suicide  or  superstitious 
fanaticism.  But  in  the  case  of  Christ's  sacrificed  life  there  was 
nothing  like  this.  Two  facts  especially  marked  off  His  sacrificed 
life  from  that  of  any  other  sacrificed  life. 

First:  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  plan  of  God.  He 
was  the  "  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  There 
was  nothing  accidental  about  it,  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  the 
eternal  order  of  things. 

Secondly :  It  was  voluntary  in  the  sense  in  which  no  other 
man's  death  was  voluntary.  Amongst  the  millions  of  men  who 
have  died  most  freely,  not  one  has  felt  that  he  need  not  die  at  all 
if  he  choose,  that  he  could  continue  here  for  ever.  But  this  Christ 
felt.  There  was  no  law  in  heaven  or  earth  to  force  Him  to  the 
fate.  "  I  have  power  to  lay  down  My  life,  and  power  to  take  it  up 
again." 

Thirdly :  It  was  absolutely  free  from  all  imperfection.  Not  one 
of  all  the  teeming  myriads  who  have  departed  this  life  has  been 
entirely  free  from  sin.  All  have  had  on  them,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  the  common  stain.  But  Christ  was  immaculate. 
His  greatest  enemies  could  not  convince  Him  of  sin ;  Pilate  and 
all  His  judges  could  find  no  fault  with  Him.  He  was  "  holy, 
harmless,  and  separate  from  sinners."  Another  remark  suggested 
concerning  the  Blood  of  Christ  is — 

II. — THAT   IT   IS    SOMETHING   SUBLIMELY   UNIQUE  IN   ITS   EFFECTS. 

Results  are  ascribed  to  this  blood  which  could  not  with  any 
propriety,  or  the  slightest  approach  to  truth,  be  ascribed  to  the 
blood  of  any  other  man. 

First :  These  effects  are  variously  represented.  His  blood  is  some- 
times represented  as  reconciliation.  His  sacrificed  life  was  the  atone- 
ment. It  is  represented  as  pttrification.  "  It  cleanseth  from  all 
sin,"  and  through  it  men  are  made  white.  "Unto  Him  that  loved 
us,  and  washed  us,"  &c.  It  is  represented  as  an  essential  element  of 
soul-life.  "  Whoso  drinlceth  My  Mood  hath  eternal  life  :  "  something 
that  has  not  only  to  be  applied  to  the  soul,  but  taken  into  it.  It 
is  represented  as  a  raiisom.     "  Redeemed  us  to  God  by  His  blood," 
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"  purchased  by  His  blood."  It  is  the  power  to  deliver  from  the 
guilt  and  dominion  of  sin.  It  is  represented  as  a  conquering 
force.  "  Overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Of  whose  blood 
have  these  results  ever  been  predicated  or  can  ever  be  ? 

Secondly :  These  effects  are  universal  in  their  influence.  His 
blood  "cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  it  makes  the  great  "multitudes  that 
no  man  can  number"  "  white."  How  extensive  has  been  its  bene- 
ficent influence  on  humanity  already  !  But  its  present  area  of 
influence,  as  compared  with  its  future,  is  less  than  a  little  lake  to 
the  ocean. 

Thirdly :  These  effects  are  eternal  in  their  blessings.  "  IVJioso 
drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life." 

"  Dear  dying  Lamb,  Thy  precious  blood 
Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransomed  Church  of  God 
Be  saved,  to  sin  no  more." 

Conclusion.    The  subject — 

First :  Serves  to  explain  both  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
essence  of  personal  holiness.  Christ's  sacrificed  life  is  the  Gospel, 
and  hence  the  very  effects  that  are  ascribed  to  His  blood  are  also 
ascribed  to  the  Gospel,  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  to  the  word  of  the  Gospel :  all  these  are  said  to  cleanse, 
to  redeem,  to  conquer,  to  make  white,  &c.  Not  only  does  it  serve 
to  explain  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  essence  of  2JC')"sonal 
holiness.  That  principle  of  love  which  led  Christ  to  sacrifice  His 
life,  must  be  appropriated  by  us  as  a  vital  ruling  element  if  we 
would  be  holy.  His  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  Avill  be  worthless  to 
us  unless  we  sacrifice  ourselves  in  love,  hence  we  must  become 
"  conformable  unto  His  death."     The  subject — 

Secondly :  Serves  to  correct  the  mischievous  way  in  which  the 
Blood  of  Christ  is  popularly  represented.  Men  talk  of  Christ's 
Blood  as  if  it  was  the  crimson  fluid  that  coursed  through  His 
veins  that  saves,  washes,  cleanses,  &c.,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  was 
His  blood  which  qualified  Him  to  be  a  Saviour.  It  was  not  His 
Blood.  The  Blood  Avas  nothing,  only  as  it  expressed  His  self- 
sacrificing  love.  Supposing  that  the  criminal  law  of  Rome  at  the 
time  in  which  Christ  lived  had  required  that  capital  offenders 
should  be  put  to  death  by  hanging  or  strangling,  or  suffocating, 
or  by  taking  poison  like  Socrates.  Had  Christ  been  sacrificed 
in  any  of  these  ways,  would  the  power  of  His  self-sacrifice  to  save 
humanity  be  one  whit  the  less  ?  Not  so.  It  was  His  self-sacri- 
ficing love,  not  the  form  of  His  mortal  agonies,  that  made  Him  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 
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No.  XLI. 

GOSPEL   REVELATION. 

"  These  things  said  He  in  the  synagogue,  as  He  taught  in  Capernaum,"  &c. — 

vi.  59—65. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  59. — 
"  T/iese  things  said  He  in  the  synagogue, 
as  He  taught  in  Capernaum."  The 
discourse  recorded  in  the  preceding 
verses  was  delivered  in  all  probability 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  congregation 
was  now  broken  or  breaking  up,  and 
the  incidents  related  in  these  last  verses 
of  the  chapter  occurred  perhaps  else- 
where and  in  private.  The  synagogue 
here  perhaps  was  the  building  erected 
by  the  grateful  centurion  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  love  for  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Ver.  60. — ^^  Many  therefore  of  His 
disciples,  tohen  they  had  heard  this, 
said.  This  is  an  hard  sayhig ;  who 
can  hear  it?"  The  '^disciples"  here 
do  not  mean  exclusively  the  twelve, 
but  include  those  who  generally 
attended  His  ministry  in  Capernaum. 
'■^  Hard  saying."  They  regarded  the 
words  of  oiir  Saviour  referring  to  the 
eating  of  His  body  and  the  drinking 
of  His  blood  literally,  and  they  could 
not  understand  them.  "  IVIio  catt  hear 
it  ?  "  The  thing  is  past  comprehension. 

Ver.  61. — "  When  (r.  v.  but)  Jesus 
kneio  (r.  v.  knowing)  in  Himself  that 
His  disciples  murmured  at  it  (r.  v. 
this),  He  said  unto  them.  Doth  this 
offend  you?"  (r.  v.  cause  you  to 
STUMBLE.)  (jKavSaXiKei,  axavdaXov.  "  A 
snare  laid  for  an  enemy.  In  New 
Testament  a  stumbling-block,  a 
scandal." — Liddell  and  Scott. 

Ver.  62. — "  What  and  if  ye  shall 
see  (r.  v.  then  if  ye  should  behold) 
the  Son  of  man  ascend  (r.  v.  ascend- 
ing) U2)  where  He  was  before  ?  "  If  ye 
are  stumbled  at  what  I  have  said,  how 
will  ye  bear  what  I  now  say  ?  Not 
tliat  His  ascension  itself  would  stumble 
them  more  than  His  death  ;  but  that 
after  recoiling  from  tlie  mention  of 
the  one,  they  would  not  be  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  take  in  the  other. 

Ver.  63. — "Ji  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing : 


the  tvords  that  I  speak  (r.  v.  have 
spoken)  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life  "  (r.  v.  are  spirit  and 
are  life).  This  verse  is  the  key  to 
unlock  the  meaning  of  the  whole  pre- 
ceding discourse.  He  explains  His 
seemingly  violent  expressions  by 
telling  them  that  they  must  under- 
stand Him  figuratively,  not  literally  ; 
and  that  what  was  spiritual  in  His 
religion  quickened  men,  and  gave 
them  life,  not  the  literal  flesh,  which 
availed  nothing  to  such  an  end.  "  The 
words  " — "  He  proceeds  to  declare  what 
He  means  by  spirit  and  by  life.  It 
was  His  instruciions,  doctrines,  truths, 
that  would  summon  into  action  and 
progress  man's  spiritual  life,  and  lead 
him  onward  to  eternal  blessedness." — 
Livermore. 

Ver.  64. — "  Biit  there  are  some  of 
you,  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  they  ivere 
that  believed  not,  and  who  (r.  v.  it 
WAS  that)  shotdd  betray  Him."  Jesus 
meant  to  say.  It  does  not  matter  to 
some  of  you  in  what  sense  I  speak,  for 
ye  will  not  believe  Me.  "  Jesus  knew 
from  the  begi')t.ni)i,g."  He  read  them 
through  and  through.  His  omniscience 
is  elsewhere  asserted  (Rev.  ii.  23  ;  John 
ii.  24  ;  Matt.  ix.  4  ;  xii.  25  ;  Luke  v. 
22  ;  vi.  8  ;  ix.  47).  He  knew  what 
Judas  would  do  ;  his  conduct  did  not 
take  Him  by  surprise. 

Ver.  65. — '^  And  He  said,  Therefore 
(r.  v.  for  this  cause  have  i)  said  I 
unto  you,,  that  no  man  can  come  unto 
Me,  except  it  ivere  given  urdo  Him,  of 
My  (r.  v.  the)  Father."  "To  be 
given  of  the  Father,"  says  Whitby,  "is 
to  be  ciinvinced  by  the  miracles  which 
God  hath  wrought  by  Him  ;  to  testify 
the  truth  of  His  mission,  that  He  was 
the  Messiah  ;  and  to  be  willing  on 
these  testimonies  to  own  Him  as  such, 
laying  aside  all  those  unreasonable 
prejudices  and  carnal  affections  which 
obstructed  their  coming  to  Him." 
N  2 
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HOMILETICS. 

The  passage  now  under  notice  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  to 
us  Gosjjcl  Revelation  in  three  aspects. 

I. — AS  SENSUOUSLY  INTERPRETED. 

These  hearers  of  Christ  gave  a  sensuous  interpretation  of  His 
words  concerning  the  eating  of  His  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  His 
blood.  They  considered  that  He  meant  a  species  of  cannibalism. 
They  did  not  penetrate  into  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  figure, 
and  reach  the  grand  principle  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
This  sensuous  interpretation — 

First :  Involved  them  in  difficulty.  "  Tliis  is  a  hard  saying ;  ivho 
can  hear  it?"  As  if  they  had  said,  It  is  beyond  belief,  it  is  an 
insult  to  our  understanding.  So  in  truth  His  language  is,  if 
literally  interpreted.  It  is  the  sensuous  or  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture  that  always  makes  it  a  "hard  saying"  to  men.  The 
literal  interpretation  of  the  metaphorical  representations  of  God,  as 
a  Being  possessing  human  jJossions,  is  a  "  hard  saying."  The  literal 
interpretation  of  the  metaphorical  representations  of  the  millennium, 
in  which  Christ  is  represented  as  coming  in  person  to  reign  on  the 
earth,  and  to  accomplish  by  miracles  what  had  not  been  done  by 
moral  ministries,  is  a  "hard  saying."  The  literal  interpretation  of 
the  metaphorical  resurrcetio7i  of  the  race,  in  which  every  son  of  Adam 
is  spoken  of  as  coming  forth  from  his  grave  in  exactly  the  same  body 
he  had  previous  to  his  death,  is  also  a  " hard  saying"  The  literal 
interpretation  of  the  metaphorical  representation  of  hell,  in  which 
the  wicked  are  represented  as  burning  in  material  flames  for  ever,  is 
a  "  hard  saying."  In  truth,  no  man  Avho,  like  these  hearers  of  Christ, 
givesa  literal  or  sensuousinterpretationof  a  book  like  the  Bible,  which 
is  pre-eminently  7iietaphorical,  can  fail  to  feel  it  a  "  hard  saying." 

This  sensuous  interpretation — 

Secondly  :  Subjected  them  to  unbelief  "  JF7to  can  hear  it  ?  " 
Who  can  accept  it,  who  can  give  it  credence  ?  Yes,  who  ?  To 
believe  intelligently  in  the  literal  representations  of  the  Bible  is 
an  utter  impossibility.  No  class  of  men  do  more,  perhaps,  to 
promote  infidelity  amongst  the  people,  than  those  writers  and 
preachers  who  are  proclaiming  and  urging  sensuous  interpretations 
of  a  highly  figurative  Book.  I  have  sat  in  churches  and  chapels, 
and  have  heard  such  gross  and  material  views  of  God,  Christ,  heaven, 
hell,  set  forth,  as  have  led  me  to  feel  not  only  that  they  were  a  "  hard 
saying,"  I  could  not  "  hear "  them,  but  that  they  were  an  outrage 
on  reason,  a  calumny  on  the  Book,  and  a  libel  on  the  Infinite. 

This  sensuous  interpretation — 

Thirdly :  Was  offensive  to  Christ.  "  Ulien  Jesus  knew  in  Him- 
self that  His  disciples  murmured  at  it,  He  said  unto  them,  Doth  this 
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offend  you  ?  JVhat  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up 
where  He  ivas  before  ?  "  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  "  It  need  not ;  it 
only  shows  the  carnality  of  your  minds  in  putting  a  gross  inter- 
pretation on  My  words.  What  makes  it  hard  for  you  to  understand, 
is  the  wrong  in  your  own  hearts,  not  the  absurdity  of  My  words. 
You  are  prejudiced,  you  are  sensual,  you  "judge  after  the  flesh," 
you  do  not  understand  Me  although  I  am  with  you.  How  will 
you  understand  Me  when  I  am  gone  ?  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  ?  "  God  deliver  us  from  carnalizing  the 
Holy  Gospel !  This  has  made  Popery,  this  makes  Ritualism,  this 
fosters  Infidelity.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

The  passage  now  under  notice  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  to 
us  Gospel  Revelation — 

II. — AS   DIVINELY   EXPLAINED. 

"  It  is  the  sjjirit  that  q^iicJceneth ;  the  flesh  profitcth  nothiyig :  the 
words  that  I  sjJcak  unto  you,  tliey  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 
The  spiritual  subject  of  My  discourse  is  that  which  giveth  life ; 
the  material  form  " profiteth  nothing."  The  real  subject  of  My 
discourse  is  spirit,  not  flesh  or  matter,  true  spiritual  life,  not  carnal 
animal  life.  Paul  expresses  a  similar  idea  when  he  says,  "  The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  What  do  "  spirit " 
and  "  letter  "  mean  here  ?  Simply  the  word  and  the  thought,  the 
sentence  and  the  sentiment.  Christianity  has  letter  and  spirit. 
If  it  had  no  letter,  it  would  be  unrevealed  to  men,  a  thought  shut 
up  in  the  mind  of  God ;  and  if  it  had  mere  letter  and  no  spirit,  it 
w^ould  be  hollow  sound,  empty  jargon.  All  essences,  principles, 
spirits,  are  invisible  to  us ;  they  are  only  revealed  through  letters 
or  forms.  The  spirit  of  a  nation  expresses  itself  in  its  institutions ; 
the  spirit  of  the  creation  expresses  itself  in  its  phenomena ;  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  His  wonderful  biography.  By  letter,  therefore,  I 
understand  the^form  of  a  thing  in  contradistinction  to  its  essence; 
the  word  in  contradistinction  to  its  meaning;  the  institution  in 
contradistinction  to  its  genius.  "  The  flesh  profitcth  nothing"  says 
Christ.  By  which  He  means  to  express  the  general  idea  that  the 
mere  forms  and  symbols  of  truth  are  worthless,  if  they  fail  to 
convey  the  ideas  intended.  But  the  "  spirit  giveth  life!'  As  the 
spirit  of  man  vitalizes  every  part  of  his  flesh  during  his  life, — 
makes  it  warm,  sensitive,  and  active, — so  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
love  and  Christ  quickens  the  human  soul. 

Christ's  words  haxe  spirit  in  them.  They  are  not  mere  facts  and 
theories,  but  spirit  itself.  The  words  of  some  have  nothing  in 
them ;  of  others,  mere  facts ;  of  others,  cold  abstractions :  not  so 
with  the  words  of  Christ:  they  are  "spirit."     They  throb  with 
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spirit.  Christ's  words  are  quickening.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth."  What  quickening  work  in  intellect,  conscience,  soiil 
tliey  have  accomplished  ere  now  !  May  we  all  so  study  the  Holy 
Gospel  that  we  may  reach  its  "  spirit,"  and  feel  its  quickening  energy  ! 
The  passage  now  under  notice  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  to 
us  Gospel  Revelation — 

III. — AS   PRACTICALLY  DISBELIEVED. 

"  Bid  there  are  some  of  yo^o  that  hclicvc  not."  Three  remarks  are 
suggested  here. 

First :  Disbelievers  are  known  to  Christ  from  the  commencement. 
"  For  JesiLS  hieiu  from  the  hcginninr/  who  they  were  that  believed  not." 
Infidelity  does  not  strike  Him  with  surprise.  No  infidel,  in  any 
age  or  land,  has  ever  appeared  or  will  ever  appear,  whom  He  did 
not  foreknow.  His  foreknowledge  of  their  infidelity,  however, 
interferes  not  with  their  freedom,  intiuences  not  their  character, 
and  lessens  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  their  guilt.  Infidels, 
Christ  knows  all  about  you  ! 

Secondly :  Disbelievers  are  capable  of  the  most  iniquitous  con- 
duct. Christ  not  only  knew  who  would  not  believe,  but  also  who 
amongst  the  unbelievers  ''should  betray  Him."  One  of  the  greatest 
crimes  ever  perpetrated  on  the  earth  was  the  betrayal  of  Christ, 
and  that  betrayal  was  the  result  of  unbelief.  No  crime  is  too 
enormous  for  those  to  perpetrate  who  practically  reject  Christianity. 

Thirdly :  Disbelievers  maintain  a  moral  distance  from  Christ. 
"  And  He  said,  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come 
unto  He,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  My  Father."  Observe — (1.) 
That  to  believe  in  Christ's  spiritual  teaching,  is  to  come  to  Him. 
The  man  who  enters  with  all  the  love  of  his  heart  anil  the  con- 
fidence of  his  being  into  the  spiritual  import  of  Christ's  teaching, 
will  feel  himself  brought  into  conscious  contact  with  Him.  He 
will  "come  to  Him."  (2.)  That  the  influence  of  the  Father  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  believe.  "  Ejxcjjt  it  were  given  unto  him 
of  My  Father."  Who  but  the  Father  can  incline  the  depraved 
heart  to  look  at  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  to  feel  its  quick- 
ening and  saving  power  ?  This  is  the  Father's  work  with  all.  By 
the  influences  of  nature,  by  the  events  of  Providence,  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  reason,  by  the  workings  of  conscience,  and  by  the  ministry 
of  truth,  the  great  Father  is  ever  workinfj  to  brinsr  His  sons  to  Christ; 
and  because  His  efforts  are  moral,  they  may  be  resisted. 

"We  drive  tlie  furrow  with  tlie  share  of  faith 
Through  the  waste  fields  of  life,  and  our  own  hands 
Sow  thick  tlie  seeds  that  spring  to  weeds  or  flowers. 
And  never  strong  necessity  nor  fate 
Trammels  the  soul  that  firmly  says,  I  will  ! 
Else  are  we  playthings,  and  'tis  Satan's  mock 
To  preach  to  us  repentance  and  belief," 
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From  that  time  many  of  His  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
Him,"  &c.— vi.  66—71. 


ExEGETiCAL  Reiiarks. — Ver.  66.— 
^^  From  that  time  (r.  v.  upon  this) 
many  of  His  disciples  went  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him."  "  Upon 
this  " — that  is,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
course He  had  just  delivered,  which 
they  by  their  carnal  interpretations 
made  absurd  and  abhorrent,  they  with- 
drew from  His  ministry. 

Ver.  67. — "  Then  said  Jesus  (r.  v. 
therefore)  tmto  the  tivelve,  Will  (r.  v. 
would)  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  How  many 
of  His  hearers  now  went  away,  we  are 
not  told — perhaps  hundreds  ;  and 
Christ,  to  test  the  twelve,  turns  to  them 
and  says,.  Do  you  also  wish  to  go  away  ? 
Some  see  sadness  in  this  question,  and 
render  the  words,  "  Ye  will  not  go 
away,  will  ye  1 " 

Ver.  68. — '■'■Then  Simon  Peter  an- 
swered Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
Here  is  warm-hearted,  impetuous  Peter 
true  to  his  nature  again.  "  Eternal 
life  "  means  eternal  goodness,  which  is 
eternal  blessedness. 

Ver.  69. — '^  And  we  believe  (r.  v. 
HAVE  believed)  and  are  sure  (r.  v. 
know)  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the 
Son  (r.  v.  holy  one)  of  the  living 
God."  Instead  of  the  '■'■Son  of  the  living 
God "  it  should  be,  the  Holy  One  of 
God,  the  One  consecrated  by  and  for 
the  most  Holy  One. 

Ver.  70. — "  Jesus  answered  them, 
Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve  ?  "  (r.  v. 
DID   I   NOT  CHOOSE  YOU  THE  TWELVE  1) 

A  more  definite  exposition  of  the 
words  of  verse  67.  "  Not  the  language 
of  reflection,  but  of  sudden  pain  over 
the  tragic  result,  in  contrast  with  that 
joyful  confession  which  Peter  was  con- 
vinced he  could  give  in  the  name  of 
all." — Meyer.  "  It  probably  refers,  not 
to  the  tragic  result,  but  to  the  moral 
alienation,  the  germ  of  apostasy,  which 
from  this  time  forth  developed  itself 
in  Judas.      The  distribution  of  the 


emphasis  is  very  significant — '  / '  is 
first,  then  '  Yoii,'  then  the  '  twelve.^  I,  as 
the  Holy  One  of  God,  have  chosen  you 
to  the  highest  honours." — Lange.  '■'■One 
of  you  is  a  devil."  The  words  of  Dr. 
Farrar  on  this  subject  deserve  quota- 
tion. "  The  English  version  is  unfor- 
tunate because  it  does  not  maintain 
the  distinction  between  SidjioXog,  the 
word  here  used,  and  SainSviov,  which 
it  usually  renders  'devil,'  e.  g.  in  'He 
has  a  devil.'  Euthymius  here  explains 
'  devil '  by  either '  servant  of  the  devil ' 
or  '  conspirator,'  and  the  latter  meaning 
seems  very  probable  ;  indeed,  this  very 
word  i-TrijSovXoQ  is  used  by  the  LXX 
to  render  the  Hebrew  Satan  in  1 
Kings  V.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  4.  I  have 
already  noticed  how  much  more  lightly 
the  Jews,  and  indeed  all  Orientals  to 
this  day,  used  the  word  Satan  than  we 
do  ;  this  indeed  may  be  almost  called  a 
modus  loquendi  among  them  ;  and  if 
Jesus  spoke  in  Aramaic,  and  used  the 
word  SDlOD,  then  the  reproach  is  not 
one-tenth  part  so  fearful  as  it  sounds 
to  us.  Thus,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are 
called  a  Satan  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix. 
22),  and  Hadad  is  called  a  Satan  to 
King  Solomon  (Kings  xi.  23),  where  it 
is  merely  rendered  '  adversary,'  and  in 
Matt.  xvi.  23  the  word  is  applied  to 
Peter  Himself.  'When  the  ungodly 
curseth  Satan'  (i.  e.  an  enemy),  says 
the  Son  of  Sirach  (xxi.  27), '  he  curseth 
his  own  soul.'  All  this  is  important  in 
many  ways.  Further,  we  may  observe 
that  Sidj3o\oc  occurs  by  no  means  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament." 

Ver.  71. — "-He  (r.  v.  now  he)  spake 
of  Judas  Iscariot  the  son  of  Simon." 
(r.  v.  ISCARIOT.)  There  was  another 
Judas,  the  son  of  James  ;  but  this  was 
the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot.  "  For  he  it 
was  that  shotdd  betray  Him."  About 
to  betray  Him.  ^^  Being  one  of  the 
txoelve."  In  the  three  lists  of  the  apostles 
it  is  added  that  he  was  the  betrayer. 
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We  may  take  these  words  as  a  whole  to  illustrate  the  transcendent 
worth  of  Christianity,  and  we  remark — 

I. — THAT  CHRISTIANITY  PROVIDES   FOR  THE  COMPLETE  WELL- 
BEING   OF   HUMAN   NATURE. 

"  Thou  haM  the  words  of  eternal  life."  Life  here  does  not  mean 
mere  existence ;  for  existence  itself  may  be  a  curse,  and  endless 
existence  an  eternal  calamity.  But  it  means,  as  we  have  said, 
eternal  goodness,  or  holiness,  which  is  happiness.  It  means  an 
eternal  existence,  not  only  apart  from  all  moral  and  natural  evil, 
but  in  inseparable  connection  with  all  natural  and  moral  good.  It 
involves  the  totality  of  all  that  man  requires  to  consummate  his 
bliss.  It  is  the  true  sunimum  honum.  Now,  Christianity  has  the 
" words  of  eternal  life"  It  has  the  means  to  generate,  sustain, 
develop,  and  perfect  in  man  this  eternal  goodness.  Nothing  else 
can  do  it.  Science,  literature,  art,  law,  none  nor  all  of  those  can 
effect  it.  Peter  means  to  say,  We  want  eternal  life  ;  and  Thou 
hast  it,  and  Thou  alone.  Yes,  it  is  the  want,  the  deep  eternal 
want,  of  human  nature.  Now  this  Christianity  provides  for  :  it 
has  "  the  loords  of  eternal  life." 

First :  Its  "  loords  "  revoke  the  sentence  of  self-condemnation 
to  eternal  death.  The  guilty  conscience  when  awakened  dooms 
man  to  a  terrible  future.  Christ's  words  revoke  in  man  this 
condemnation.     "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation,"  &c. 

Secondly :  Its  "words"  remove  the  moral  disease  which  insures 
eternal  death.  The  Bible  teaches — (1.)  That  men  are  infected 
with  the  mortal  malady.  And  (2.)  That  the  Gospel  removes  it, 
and  implants  the  seeds  of  eternal  life. 

Another  fact  here  is — 

II. — THAT  CHRISTIANITY  RESPECTS  THE  FREEDOM   OF  HUMAN 

NATURE. 

"  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  Christ  uses  no  coercion ;  He  does 
not  dragoon  men  into  His  service ;  He  treats  them  according  to 
their  nature  :  men  are  made  to  act  freely,  and  they  never  can 
act  as  men  only  as  they  are  free.     Hence  Christ  says,  "  Will  ye  ?  " 

First :  Christ  does  not  want  our  service.  He  can  do  without 
us.  He  could  destroy  the  old  creation,  and  create  a  new  universe. 
Do  not  stay  with  Me  from  the  idea  that  I  want  you. 

Secondly  :  Christ  will  not  accept  forced  service.  (1.)  Because 
there  could  be  no  moral  virtue  in  such  service.  He  requires  us 
to  serve  Him  because  by  doing  so  we  become  morally  good.  (2.) 
Because  there  could  be  no  happiness  in  such  service.     He  wishes 
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our  happiness.     The  gloomy  looks  and  sepulchral  tones  of  religious 
serfs  are  an  abomination  to  Him.     Be  free  then. 
Another  fact  here  is — 

III. — THAT   CHRISTIANITY   TAKES   THE   STEONGEST   MORAL   HOLD 
UPON   HUMAN   NATURE. 

"  To  whom  can  we  go  ? "  Though  free,  we  are  bound.  What 
are  its  binding  forces  ? 

First :  The  gratitude  it  inspires.  Gratitude  ever  binds  to 
the  benefactor. 

Secondly  :  The  love  it  enkindles.  Love  always  binds  the  heart 
to  its  object,  and  the  more  excellences  the  object  displays  the 
stronger  the  tie  becomes. 

Thirdly :  The  hope  it  awakens.  Hope  binds  the  heart  to  the 
object  promised.     Christ  makes  wonderful  promises. 

Fourthly  :  The  congeniality  it  produces.  Christianity  suits  man 
in  every  respect — heart,  conscience,  intellect, — all.  To  whom, 
then,  can  the  man  "  go "  who  has  really  secured  Christianity  ? 
How  can  he  extricate  himself  ?  To  whom  can  you  go  ?  Will 
you  go  to  Rationalism, — to  Romanism, — to  Paganism, — to  Secular- 
ism ?  There  is  nowhere  else  you  can  go  to,  if  you  would.  Another 
fact  here  is — 

IV. — THAT   CHRISTIANITY   REJECTS   NOT   THE   WORSE   TYPES   OF 
HUMAN   NATURE. 

Christ  had  chosen  Judas,  who  was  a  devil,  and  who  betrayed 
Him.  Christ  gave  Judas  an  opportunity  of  reaching  "  eternal  life." 
For  three  years  He  ministered  to  Judas.  Judas  heard  His 
sermons,  witnessed  His  miracles,  sat  at  His  feasts,  and  even  had 
his  feet  washed  by  His  hands.     Observe — 

First :  The  power  of  man  to  misrepresent  himself.  Judas  for 
years  appeared  as  a  disciple,  spoke  as  a  disciple,  prayed  as  a 
disciple ;  behaved  in  every  way  and  appeared  externally  as  a 
disciple,  and  yet  the  devil  was  in  his  heart.  "  One  of  yoiL  is  a 
devil."  A  bad  man,  like  the  devil,  can  transform  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light.     Observe — 

Secondly :  The  power  of  man  to  act  against  circumstances. 
Circumstances  more  powerfully  adapted  to  make  a  bad  man  good, 
you  can  scarcely  imagine  than  those  which  acted  upon  Judas 
during  the  three  past  years.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  became 
a  greater  devil,  became  worse  every  day.  No  circumstances  can 
make  a  man  better  or  worse,  irrespective  of  his  own  will.' 

"  Our  bodies,"  says  Shakspeare,  "  are  our  gardens  ;  to  the  which 
our  wills  are  gardeners :  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow 
lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one 
gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ;  either  to  have  it  sterile 
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with  idleness,  or   manured  with    industry ;  why,  the   power   and 
corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills." 


No.  XLIIL 

INFIDELITY. 

(Jesits  goes  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — His  final  departure  from  Galilee — 
Incidents  in  Samaria. — Luke  ix.  51 — 56  ;  John  vii.  2 — 10.) 

"After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee  :  for  He  would  not  walk  in  Jewry, 
because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Him,"  &c. — vii.  1 — 10. 


ExEGETicAL  Eemarks. — Ver.  1. — 
"After  these  tilings."  It  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  harmony,  that  the 
year  between  the  second  and  third 
passovers  of  our  Lord  is  opened  by 
John  (chap,  v.)  and  closed  with  this 
announcement ;  so  that  John  has  only 
two  chapters  of  his  narrative  falling 
within  this  second  year  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  The  other  evangelists  have 
related  the  chief  events  of  this  year, 
embracing  various  important  miracles. 
There  are  several  parables,  and  also 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  are 
not  given  by  John.  "Jesus  walked 
in  Galilee."  He  continued  to  prosecute 
His  labours  in  Galilee  for  a  consider- 
able time.  "  In  this  period  of  Galilean 
itineracy,"  says  Dr.  Lange,  "fall  the 
charges  of  heresy  against  Jesus  in 
Galilee,  and  His  contests  with  the 
hostile  Pharisees  there  (Matt,  xii.)  ; 
most  of  His  parables  or  sermons  on 
the  sea  (Matt,  xiii.)  ;  His  interview 
with  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem, 
and  the  great  gathering  on  the  moun- 
tain wliich  followed  (Matt,  xv.)  ;  the 
last  contest  with  Pharisean  power  in 
Galilee  ;  the  retirement  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  His  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvi. 
and  xvii.  21)."  "He  wuxdd  not  walk 
in  Jewry  (r.  v.  jud^ea),  because  the 
Jews  sought  to  kill  Him."  The  reason 
why  He  would  not  go  into  Jewry,  or 
Judoea,  is  here  stated,  and  also  in 
chap.  V.  18. 

Ver.  2. — "  Nmo  the  Jews'  feast  of 
tabernacles  (r.  v.  the  feast  of  the 
JEWS,  the  feast  of  tarernacles) 
teas  at  hand."  The  feast  of  taber- 
nacles was  the  last  of  the  three  annual 
festivals,  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
the   7th  month,  i.e.   September.     It 


was  a  celebration  of  the  sojourn  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  when  they 
dwelt  in  tents.  It  continued  seven 
or  eight  days,  and  the  last  day  became 
the  great  day  of  the  feast. 

Ver.  3. — "His  brethren  therefore 
said  unto  Him,  Depart  hence,  and  go 
into  Judiea,  that  Tliy  disciples  also 
may  see  the  (r.  v.  behold  thy)  wurks 
that  (r.  v.  which)  Tlion  doest." 
These  brethren  were  undoubtedly  the 
sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  their 
names  were  James,  Joseph,  Simon, 
and  Judas.  As  Jesus  was  the  eldest, 
the  others  must  have  been  in  fresh 
young  manhood.  The  reason  why 
His  brethren  rerpiested  Him  to  depart 
into  Judaja  and  to  do  "  tvorks "'  there, 
was  in  all  proljability  family  vanity. 
Tliey  wished  their  lirother  to  avail 
Himself  of  a  grand  national  occasion 
to  impress  their  countrymen  with  His 
signal  greatness.  They  became  dis- 
satisfied with  His  unostentatious  life 
in  Galilee. 

Ver.  4. — "  For  there  is  no  man  that 
doeth  (r.  v.  no  man  doeth)  any  thing 
in  secret,  and  he  himself  seeketh  to 
be  known  openhj.  If  TItou  do  (r.  v. 
doest)  these  thimjs,  shew  (r.  v. 
manifest)  Tliyself  to  the  world." 
Though  they  must  be  regarded  as 
unbelievers,  they  seem  to  have  had 
some  kind  of  faith  in  His  Messiah- 
ship,  and  they  wished  Him  to  be 
publicly  recognized  as  such,  by  ap- 
pearing at  once  on  the  open  stage  ;  and 
they  seemed  to  say,  If  Thou  liast  power 
of  working  miracles,  do  so  on  a  large 
scale :  let  our  nation  recognize  tlie  fact. 

Ver.  5. — "For  neither  (r.  v.  even) 
did  (r.  v.  did  not)  His  brethren 
believe  in  (r.  v.  on)  Him."    Althouj^h 
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afterwards  they  were  numbered 
amongst  His  disciples  (Acts  i.  14), 
np  to  tliis  point  they  had  no  true 
faith  ;  they  were  infidels  so  far  as  His 
Messiahship  was  concerned. 

Ver.  6. — "  Then  Jesus  (r.  v.  there- 
fore) said  unto  them,  My  time  is  not 
yet  come."  ^^ My  time" — there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  here 
any  reference  to  His  death.  He  had 
fixed  upon  a  time  when  He  should  go 
to  the  feast,  but  it  had  not  exactly 
arrived.  The  time  He  purjjosed  chal- 
lenging the  nation  and  the  metropolis 
with  the  fact  of  His  Messiahship,  His 
first  public  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
was  the  entrance  in  the  procession 
with  palms.  "  Your  time  is  alway 
ready."  Your  time  is  your  own,  you 
have  no  plan  in  life,  you  acknow- 
ledge no  Divinely-regulated  law  ;  you 
can  go  where  you  please. 

Ver.  7. — "  The  world  cannot  hate 
you  ;  but  Me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify 
of  it,  that  the  (R.  v.  its)  ivorks  thereof 
are  evil."  The  world  can  have  no 
reason  to  hate  you.  Not  that  they 
were  particularly  sinful,  or  complied 
wickedly  with  the  practices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  world  ;  but  that  they  had 
done  nothing  to  merit  the  resentment 
of  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  call  down 
the  imprecations  of  the  people.  "  Be- 
cause I  testify  of  it."  It  was  the 
freedom  and  honesty  with  which 
Jesus  dealt  with  the  bad,  and  probed 
their  moral  wounds,  that  awoke  their 
fiery  anger.  His  rebukes  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  made  them  His 
unrelenting  enemies  till  death.  So 
always  :  "  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
involve  one's  self  in  the  flames  of 
persecution,  than  to  reprove  men  for 
their  sins,  and  advocate  with  unbend- 
ing rectitude  the  great  principles  of 
the  Christian  code  of  morals  and 
faith.'' — Livermore. 

Ver.  8. — "■Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast: 
I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast ;  for 
My  time  is  not  yet  full  come"  (r.  v. 
fulfilled).  Some  omit  the  word 
"  yet "  as  it  is  not  found  in  many  of 
the  ancient  MSS.  All  that  is  meant 
is,  I  go  not  up  at  present  to  this  feast, 
I  am  not  ready. 


Ver.  9. — "  When  He  had  (r.  v.  and 
having)  said  these  words  (r.  v.  things) 
unto  them.  He  abode  still  in  Galilee." 
This  verse  suggests  that  the  convers- 
ation took  place  some  days  before  the 
departure  of  His  brothers  for  the 
feast. 

Ver.  10. — ^^  But  when  His  brethren 
were  gone  up,  then  went  He  also  up 
unto  the  feast,  not  openly  (r.  t, 
publicly),  but  as  it  were  in  secret." 
He  went,  but  He  did  not  go  with 
them,  nor  with  the  crowd  in  caravans, 
nor  perhaps  until  nearly  the  close  of 
the  feast,  which  lasted  seven  days.  He 
went  up  quietly  and  alone.  "  Some 
think  to  find  a  contradiction  here, 
since,  saying,  '  I  go  not  up  to  this 
feast,'  He  afterwards  went."  One  solu- 
tion makes  Him  to  have  had  no  in- 
tention at  this  time  to  go  ;  but  after- 
wards He  changed  His  mind  and 
went.  Another  lays  weight  upon  the 
use  of  the  present  tense,  "  I  go  not," 
which  means,  "  I  go  not  now,  or  yet ; " 
or,  as  given  by  Alford,  "  I  am  not 
at  present  going  up."  Another  lays 
weight  upon  "  this  feast,"  which  it  is 
said  He  did  not  in  fact  attend  except 
in  its  last  days.  Still  another  thus 
defines  His  words — "  I  go  not  up  with 
you,  or  in  public  with  the  company 
of  pilgrims,"  or  "  I  go  not  up  in  such 
a  way  as  you  think  or  advise."  The 
matter,  to  one  who  considers  the  scope 
of  Christ's  reply  to  His  brethren,  pre- 
sents no  real  difficulty.  They  had 
said,  "  Go  up  to  this  feast,  and  manifest 
Thyself.  Show  Thyself  to  the  world, 
and  work  Thy  miracles  in  Judaea." 
He  replied  :  "  My  time  to  manifest 
Myself  is  not  yet  come.  I  go  not  up 
to  this  feast  with  such  intent.  At 
some  subsequent  feast  I  shall  manifest 
Myself."  "As  He  had  said,  so  He 
acted,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  in  a 
secret  way,  avoiding  all  publicity, 
nor  arriving  there  till  the  feast  was 
partially  past.  At  the  following  pass- 
over  He  acted  in  substance  as  His 
brethren  had  advised,  showing  Him- 
self to  the  world,  and  entering  the 
holy  city  as  a  king,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude." — Andrews. 
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These  verses,  thus  explained,  may  be  fairly  taken  to  illustrate 
some  phases  of  infidelity.  It  is  said,  that  "  neither  did  His  hrcthrcn 
believe  in  Him."  They  had  no  enlightened  and  genuine  faith  in 
His  Divine  Messiahship.  The  following  remarks  are  suggested 
concerning  infidelity — 

I. — THAT  IT  SELDOM  LACKS  EVIDENCE. 

These  "  brethren "  must  have  had  ample  evidence  to  convince 
them  of  the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  As  boys  in  their  home  at 
Nazareth,  they  must  have  seen  every  day  a  something  that  would 
sufficiently  convince  them  that  their  Brother  Jesus  had  elements 
of  character  transcending  the  human.  Often,  no  doubt,  had  their 
mother  and  father  pointed  out  to  them  extraordinary  phases  of  His 
birth  and  His  life ;  and  now,  having  come  out  into  public  life,  they 
had  been  with  Him  in  Galilee  for  a  considerable  period.  In  the 
first  verse  it  is  said,  "  After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee." 
He  had  travelled  from  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  coasts  of 
Decapolis,  every^vhere  preaching  sublime  discourses  and  performing 
wondrous  deeds.  Infidels  do  not  need  evidence,  they  have  plenty  of  it. 
Men  who  do  not  believe  in  God,  do  not  lack  evidence ;  all  nature  is 
full  of  proof  Men  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christi- 
anity do  not  need  evidence.  The  congruity  of  Christ's  biography 
with  contemporaneous  history,  the  congruity  of  His  system  with  the 
conscience,  reason,  and  deep-felt  wants  of  humanity,  and  the  immense 
and  gi'owing  influence  of  His  Gospel  upon  the  sentiment,  spirit, 
and  character  of  mankind  are  certainly  evidence  enough.  The 
cause  of  the  infidelity  is  in  the  heart,  rather  than  in  the  intellect,  in 
all  cases.   Another  remark  here  suggested  concerning  infidelity  is — 

II. — THAT   IT   IS   ALWAYS   VAIN. 

These  brethren  of  His,  mainly  from  vanity,  counsel  Him  to 
depart  from  Galilee,  and  go  on  a  grand  national  occasion  to  Judaea, 
in  order  to  make  a  display.  "  Shoio  Thyself  to  the  world."  Do  not 
continue  in  such  obscurity,  do  not  be  so  unostentatious  in  Thy 
works,  do  something  that  will  bring  honour  to  Thee  and  to  us. 
Let  us  be  grand  !  Infidelity  is  always  vain ;  the  vainest  speakers 
on  platforms,  the  vainest  authors  in  literature,  the  vainest  members 
in  society,  are  those  who  profess  infidel  opinions.  They  are  vain 
of  their  imaginary  intellectual  independency,  of  their  superior 
mental  insight  and  grasp,  of  their  superiority  to  current  creeds. 
It  must  be  so.  The  man  who  believes  in  nothing  greater  and 
sublimer  than  himself,  will  have  both  space  and  aliments  in  his 
mind  in  which  his  egotism  can  grow  to  the  most  offensive  propor- 
tions.   Faith  in  the  infinitely  great  and  good  can  alone  burn  out  the 
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native  vanity  of  the  corrupt  heart.  Infidelity  is  a  negation.  "  Light 
empty  minds,"  says  Leighton,  "  are  like  bladders  blown  up  with 
anything."     Another  remark  suggested  is — 

III. — THAT   IT   IS    EVER   IN   AGREEMENT   WITH   THE  WORLD. 

"  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  My  time  is  not  yet  come :  lut  your 
time  is  ahvay  ready.  The  world  cannot  hate  yotb ;  lut  Me  it  hateth, 
l)ecause  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  worhs  thereof  are  evil."  By  the  "world  " 
is  meant  the  prevailing  ideas,  spirit,  and  aims  of  cornipt  humanity. 
And  the  mind  of  His  brethren  was  in  accord  with  this,  but  it  was 
dead  against  Him.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  world  ?  (1.)  Material- 
ism.— The  body  is  everything.  (2.)  Practical  atheism. — God  is 
ignored.  (3.)  Kegnant  selfishness. — Self  is  supreme.  Infidelity 
agrees  with  all  this ;  there  is  no  moral  discrepancy,  no  reason  for 
mutual  antipathies  and  battling.     Another  remark  suggested  is — 

IV. — THAT   IT   NEVER   THWARTS   THE   DIVINE   PURPOSE. 

"  But  when  His  brethren  were  gone  up,  then  ivent  He  also  up  unto 
the  feast,  not  openly,  hut  as  it  were  in  secret."  Christ's  plan  was,  not 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  they  requested  Him  to  go ;  but 
He  went  up  in  His  own  time.  Their  counselling  influenced  Him 
not.  He  pursued  His  own  course  amidst  their  opinions  and  wishes, 
steady  and  majestic  as  the  moon  through  opposing  clouds.  So  it 
ever  is.  Infidelity  can  never  modify,  check,  or  retard  the  decrees 
of  heaven.  Infidels  may  in  countless  numbers  combine  together 
to  arrest  the  progi'ess  of  truth  ;  but  He  who  sitteth  in  heaven  and 
seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  hath  said  His  "  purposes  shall 
stand,"  and  He  will  "  do  all  His  pleasure." 

Conclusion.  Such  is  infidelity  in  some  of  its  phases.  It  is  a 
wretched  thing.  Enrich  it  with  learning,  energize  it  with  the 
strongest  logic,  embellish  it  with  the  highest  culture  and  genius,  it 
is  still  a  wretched  thing.  "  I  seem,"  says  H%ime,  "  affrighted  and 
confounded  with  the  sohtude  in  which  I  am  placed  by  my  philosophy. 
When  I  look  abroad  on  every  side,  I  see  dispute,  contradiction,  and 
distraction.  When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but 
doubt  and  ignorance.  Where  am  I  ?  or  what  am  I  ?  From  what 
cause  do  I  derive  my  existence  ?  To  what  condition  shall  I  return  ? 
I  am  confoimded  with  questions,  I  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  a  very 
deplorable  condition,  surrounded  with  darkness  on  every  side." 
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Christ's  first  two  discourses  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles* 
I.  great  contrasts. 

{Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     His 

viii. 


«'  Then  the  Jews," 

EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  11. — 

"  Then  the  Jews  (r.  v.  therefore) 
sought  Him  at  the  feast."  By  the 
"  Jeivs  "  a  heretic  nation  is  meant,  as 
headed  by  the  rulers.  "  IVliere  is 
He'/"  Where  is  that  man?  They 
had  been  waiting;  for  Him  at  tiie  least 
in  order  to  kill  Him  ;  but  He  had  not 
come.  Crowds  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  had  arrived  ;  but  He  was  not 
to  be  seen.     All  looked  out  for  Him. 

Ver.  12. — ^^  And  there  teas  much 
murmuring  among  the  people  (r.  v. 
multitudes)  concerning  Him:  for 
some  sa  id,  He  is  a  good  man  :  others 
said,  Nay;  (r.  v.  not  so)  but  He 
deceiveth  (r.  v.  leadeth)  the  people." 
(r.  v.  multitude  astray.)  The 
people,  including  perhaps  all  classes, 
those  who  were  friendly  disposed  and 
those  who  were  hostile,  all  began  to 
murmur  or  to  whisper  amongst  them- 
selves concerning  Him.  Some  in  an 
undertone  daring  to  express  their 
opinion  that  He  was  a  "  good  man,'''' 
others  declaring  that  "JHe  deceived 
the  people." 

Ver.  13. — "  Howbeit  no  man  spake 
opmdy  of  Him  for  fear  of  the  Je>os." 
That  is,  none  of  His  friends  were  bold 
enough  to  declare  their  faith  in  Him. 
All  this  time  the  mutterings  and 
whisperings  about  Him  go  on,  per- 
haps for  three  days  after  the  feast  had 
begun,  then  Clnist  appeared. 

Ver.  14.—''Noiv  about  (r.  v.  but 
WHEN  IT  WAS  now)  tlie  midst  of  the 
feast  Jesus  loent  vp  into  the  temple, 
and  taught."  ^'^ Midst  of  the  feast," 
that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  third,  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth  day,  probably 
the  Sabbath.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  His  first  public  teaching  at 
Jerusalem.  Where  in  the  temple  did 
He  take  His  stand  1  Probably  in  the 
great  colonnade  which  surrounded  the 
space  before  the  courts,  where  the 
Sanhedrims  had   their  chamber,  and 
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where  there  was  a  synagogue  in  which 
Rabbis  discussed  their  points  of 
doctrine  and  of  duty. 

Ver.  15. — "And  the  Jews  (r.  v.  the 
JEWS  therefore)  marvelled,  saying. 
How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned  ?  "  That  is,  having  never 
learned  in  any  Rabbinical  school,  like 
Paul  under  Gamaliel.  Christ's  dis- 
course in  the  temple  on  this  occasion 
is  not  given.  No  doubt  it  was,  like 
that  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  original, 
so  elevated,  and  so  true  to  reason  and 
consciousness,  as  to  strike  them  with 
astonishment ;  and  captiously  they 
inquire  \vhere  He  got  His  knowledge 
from,  since  He  had  not  been  technically 
trained. 

Ver.  16. — "Jesus  answered  them, 
and  said,  M\i  doctnne  (r.  v.  teach- 
ing) is  not  Mine,  but  His  that  sent 
Me."  Our  Lord  takes  up  their  chal- 
lenge and  indicates  the  vast  diti'erence 
between  His  "doctrine"  and  teaching 
and  that  of  the  Rabbis.  He  virtually 
says,  I  derive  My  "  doctrine  "  from  no 
human  school,  nor  do  I  proclaim  it 
on  My  own  authority  ;  My  Teacher 
is  the  Father.  I  teach  under  a  Divine 
commission. 

Ver  17. — "If  any  man  will  (r.  v. 
willeth  to)  do  liis  loill,  he  shall 
knoio  of  the  doctrine  (r.  v.  teaching), 
ichether  it  be  of  God,  or  ivhethcr  I 
speak  of  (r.  v.  from)  Myself."  Alford 
renders  the  verse,  "  If  any  man  be 
willing  to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know 
concerning  the  teaching,  whether  it 
is  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from 
Myself."  The  idea  is,  he  who  has 
the  genuine  desire  to  do  the  Avill  of 
God,  will  have  in  him  the  test  of  the 
true  "  doctrine." 

Ver.  18. — "He  that  speaketh  of  (r. 
v.  from)  himself  sceketh  his  owm  glory : 
but  He  that  setketh  His  glory  that  sent 
Him,  the  same  is  true,  and  no  im- 
righteousness  is  in  Him."     "He  that 
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speaheth  of  himself"  not  concerning,  the     promulgation    of    Christianity, 

but  from  himself — a^'  Lavrov.     Christ  furnishes  an  unanswerable  proof  of 

in  this  verse  proposes  another  test  of  its  Divine  origin.     "  No  unrighteous- 

the   truth  of  His   claims,  viz.  :   His  ness  is  in  Him."     Or  no  deceit  is  in 

freedom    from    the    desire    of    self-  Him.     A  contrast  is  drawn  between 

aggrandisement,    and    His    constant  the  true   prophet  and   a   selfish  im- 

reference  to  the  will  of  God  in  His  postor.    "  Some  suppose  Jesus  to  have 

ministry.     The  disinterestedness  both  met   with    an    interruption    between 

of  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  in  this  and  the  following  verse." 

HOMILETICS. 
In  these  verses  two  striking  contrasts  are  worthy  of  attention. 

I. — BASE   COWARDICE   AND   SUBLIME   COURAGE. 

Here  is  base  cowardice  !  "  The  Jeios  "  [i.  c.  in  all  probability  the 
leaders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  not  of  the  people)  "  sought  Him  at 
the  feast,  and  said,  Where  is  He  ?  Atid  there  was  tnuch  mur- 
muring among  the  people  concerning  Him :  for  some  said,  He  is 
a  good  man :  others  said.  Nay  ;  hut  He  deceiveth  the  people.  Howleit 
no  man  spake  openly  of  Him  for  fear  of  the  Jews'.'  Here  is  cowardice. 
It  was  cowardice — (1.)  For  these  chief  men  of  the  nation  to  be  in 
cunning  search  for  the  life  of  one  lonely  man.  "  Where  is  He  ?  " 
We  want  Him.  What  for  ?  To  listen  to  His  doctrines  ?  honestly 
to  test  His  merits  ?  to  do  honour  to  His  person  or  His  mission  ? 
No ;  but  to  kill  Him.  Here  are  a  number  of  influential  men 
banded  together  to  crush  one  humble  peasant !  How  cowardly 
this  !  It  was  cowardice — (2.)  In  the  people  meeting  together  in 
secrecy,  and  talking  about  Him.  Why  did  they  not  speak  their 
opinions  openly,  for  or  against  ?  They  were  afraid.  Sin  is  always 
cowardly,  virtue  alone  is  courageous.  Sin,  it  is  true,  puts  on  the 
form  of  courage.  Its  talk  is  swaggering,  and  its  attitude  often 
defiant ;  but  it  is  essentially  craven-hearted.  "  Thou  wear  a  lion's 
hide  !  Doff  it  for  shame,  and  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs." — Shakespeare. 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  have  the  sublimest  courage.  "Now 
about  the  midst  of  the  feast  Jesus  went  up  into  the  temple,  and  taught!' 
When  the  festival  was  at  the  height;  when  its  concourse  had 
swollen  to  the  greatest  number ;  when  national  enthusiasm  for  the 
old  ceremonies  and  traditions  blazed  with  the  greatest  intensity,  this 
poor  peasant  Reformer  appeared,  stood  up  in  their  midst,  and  pro- 
claimed doctrines  that  struck  directly  and  mightily  against  the 
prejudices  and  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  confronted  public  sentiment 
when  its  billows  were  thvmdering  at  high  tide.  Where  in  all  history 
have  you  an  example  of  courage  comparable  to  this  ?  Truly  "  He  set 
His  face  as  a  flint," — He  did  not  "fiil,  nor  was  He  discouraged." 
The  other  contrast  which  we  have  in  these  verses  is — 
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II.— CONVENTIONAL   SCHOLARSHIP  AND   GENUINE   INTELLIGENCE. 

First :  Conventional  scholarship.  "  And  the  Jews  marvelled,  saying 
How  knoiueth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?  "  The  question 
breathes  contempt.  The  idea  is,  He  has  never  been  to  our  seats 
of  learning,  never  studied  under  our  Rabbis,  Avhat  can  He  know  ? 
He  IS  an  uneducated  man,  and  yet  He  forsooth  presumes  to  teach 
There  has  ever  been  much  of  this  spirit  amongst  men.  There  are 
those  who  still  hold  the  prejudice  that  a  man  cannot  know  much 
unless  he  has  graduated  at  some  University ;  that  he  is  unfit  to 
teach  unless  he  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  some  Gamaliel.  This  is  a 
great  fallacy;  some  of  the  most  educated  men  the  world  has 
ever  had,  have  never  passed  the  college  curriculum,  and  never 
won  a  university  degree.  This  idea  fills  society  with  pedants,  and 
often  supplies  our  pulpits  with  men  who  have  neither  the  kind  of 
lore,  faculty,  or  genius  to  preach  the  gospel  of  universal  truth  and 
love.     In  contrast  with  this  we  have — 

Secondly  :  Genuine  intelligence.  "  Jesus  answered  them,  and  said 
My  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  hut  His  that  sent  Me.  If  any  man  will  do 
His  will,  he  shall  hiow  of  the  doctrine,  ivhether  it  he  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  Myself"  Three  things  are  worthy  of  remark— (1.)  God 
is  the  sole  Teacher  of  the  highest  doctrine.  "  My  doctrine  is  not 
Mine,  ha  His  that  sent  jMc."  Although  I  have  not  studied  under 
you,  Rabbis,  I  have  studied  under  the  Infinite  Father.  I  have  crot 
My  knowledge  directly  from  the  Primal  Source  of  all  true  inteTli- 
gence.  Yes;  God  is  the  only  True  Teacher  of  Divine  truth. 
Brother  preacher,  do  not  content  yourself  with  sippin<^  at  the 
streams  of  conventional  teaching,  go  to  the  fountain-head.  (2.) 
Obedience  is  the  qualification  for  obtaining  the  highest  knowledo-e 
"  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  Philosophy 
and  experience  show  the  truth  of  this.  "Pars  magna  honitatis  est 
velle  fieri  honum  "  ("  The  essence  of  goodness  consists  in  teachin^r 
to  be  good"  ),  says  Seoieca.  And  well  too  has  Pascal  said,  that  "a 
man  must  know  earthly  things  in  order  to  love  them,  but  that  he 
must  love  heavenly  things  in  order  to  knoAV  them."  (:J.)  Entire 
devotion  of  self  to  tiie  Divine  is  necessary  in  order  to  communicate 
the  highest  knowledge.  "  He  that  siJcaketh  of  himself  seeheth  his 
own  glory :  but  he  that  seeheth  His  glory  that  sent  Him,  the  same  is 
true,  and  no  unrighteousness  is  in  Him."  It  is  only  as  a  man  becomes 
self-obhvious,  and  lost  in  the  love  and  thoughts  of  God,  that  he 
can  reflect  the  bright  rays  of  Divine  intelligence  upon  his  fellow- 
men.  We  must  allow  ourselves  to  become  mere  channels  through 
which  the  Divine  will  flow.*  ° 

*  See  a  Homily  on  the  True  Theology,  at  the  end  of  tliis  vohime. 
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No.  XLV. 
Christ's  first  two  discourses  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 


(No.    2.) — MURDER    IN   DESIRE. 
"Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law?"  &c. — vii.  19- 


-30. 


ExEGETiCAL  Eemarks. — Ver.  19. — 
''''Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  and 
yet  none  of  you  keepeth  (r.  v.  doeth) 
the  law  ?  JVhy  go  ye  about  (r.  v. 
SEEK  ye)  to  kill  Me  ?  "  They  profess 
lo  believe  Moses.  The  law  of  Moses 
]irnhibited  murder.  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill"  was  one  of  its  salient  sovereitjn 
edicts,  hence  Christ's  question,  "  Wh/y 
go  ye  about  to  kill  Me?"  Where  is 
your  consistency  ? 

Ver.  20. — "  The  people  (r.  v.  multi- 
tude) ansivercd  and  said,  Thou  hast 
a  devil :  ivho  qoeth  about  (r.  v. 
seeketh)  to  kill  Thee  ?  "  "  The  people,^' 
not  the  rulers,  biit  the  mixed  multi- 
tude. These  by  implication  deny  any 
desire  to  kill  Him,  and  charge  Him 
with  madness  for  supposing  it.  "  Thou 
hast  a  devil."  Probably  this  was  a 
proverbial  expression,  denoting  gloom- 
iness, melancholy,  brooding,  suspici- 
ousness. Perhaps  they  meant  to  say, 
"  If  Thou  wert  not  mentally  diseased, 
Thou  wouldest  not  suppose  that  we 
intended  to  kill  Thee."  Mayhap  these 
mixed  multitudes  had  no  intention  to 
kill  Him,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
malicious  purpose  of  their  rulers.  As 
a  rule  it  is  not  the  people  of  the 
world  that  desire  the  slaughtering  of 
men,  but  the  rulers  who  have  an 
interest  in  rapine  and  blood. 

Ver.  21. — "iTesHs  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  I  have  done  (r.  v.  did)  one 
work,  and  ye  all  marvel."  Christ  dis- 
regards the  interruption,  and  proceeds 
to  show  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
them,  as  believers  in  Moses,  to  be 
indignant  with  Him  for  the  miracle 
He  wrought  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  "one  work"  at  which  they  did 
^'■marvel"  was  undoubledly  the  miracle 
He  performed  on  the  Sabbath  at 
Bethesda,  as  recorded  in  chap.  v. 
vers.  1 — 9.  Why  should  this  ^^one 
work  "  oft'end  them,  for  He  had  done 
many  works  ?  The  reason  was  be- 
cause it  was  wrought  on  the  Sabbath 
dav. 


Vers.  22,  23.— "ilfoses  therefore  (r. 
V.  FOR  THIS  cause)  gave  unto  you 
circumcision ;  (not  because  (r.  v.  that) 
it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers ;)  and 
ye  on  the  Sabbath  day  circumcise  a  man. 
If  a  man  on  the  Sabbath  day  receive 
(r.  v.  receiveth)  circumcision,  that 
the  law  of  Moses  shoidd  (r.  v.  may)  not 
be  broken;  are  ye  angry  at  (r.  v.  wroth 
with)  Me,  because  I  have  made  a  man 
every  whit  wh<ile  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  " 
(r.  v.  omits  day.)  Every  male  child 
was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth  :  and  this  eighth  day  would  of 
course  frequently  fall  on  the  Sabbath. 
Moses  enjoined  the  circumcision,  al- 
though the  ordinance  was  of  much 
higher  antiquity,  reaching  back  to  the 
patriarchs.  The  argument  of  Jesus  is 
this  : — If  it  be  right  to  perform  such 
an  e.xternal  ceremony  on  the  eighth 
day,  as  you  are  bound  to  admit  it  was  ; 
it  certainly  cannot  be  wrong  to  perform 
an  act  of  benevolence  upon  a  poor 
suffering  man  ;  nay,  it  is  more  justifi- 
able, for  the  one  is  a  work  of  mutilation, 
the  other  of  restoration.  The  law  of 
benevolence  transcends  ceremonialism 
and  sets  it  at  defiance.  "  I  have  made 
a  man  every  whit  tvhole  on  the  Sabbath 
day."  Glorious  work  !  the  complete 
restoration  of  a  man. 

Ver.  24. — "  Judge  not  according  to 
the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous 
judgment."  Eighteous  judgment  would 
justify  the  act ;  but  rigliteous  judg- 
ment cannot  always  be  reached  by 
appearances.  A  right  judgment  re- 
quires penetration  into  the  moral 
meaning  or  spirit  of  the  deed  :  and 
in  this  case,  the  spirit  of  the  act  being 
benevolence,  was  right  in  the  Divinest 
sense. 

Ver.  25. — "  Then  said  some  (r.  v. 
SOME  therefore)  of  them  of  Jeru- 
salem, Is  not  this  He,  whom  they  seek 
to  kill?"  The  Jerusalemites  seemed 
more  favourably  disposed  towards 
Christ  than  the  "people"  mentioned 
iu  ver.  23.  They  seem  to  be  mere 
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onlookers,  acquainted  with  the  mur- 
derous designs  of  tlie  rulers. 

Ver.  26 —"  But  (r.  v.  and),  lo,  He 
speaketh  hohlhj  (R.  v.  openly),  and 
they  say  nothing  unto  Him.  Do  (R. 
V.  CAN  IT  BE  that)  the  rulers  knoio 
indeed  that  this  is  the  very  (r.  v.  omits 
very)  Christ?"  "They  seem  as  an 
ultra  party,  to  be  solicitous  even  over 
the  circumspection  of  the  rulers,  and 
to  treat  it  with  irony.  They  follow 
their  ironical  e.\pression  with  their 
own  judgment,  wliich  breathes  the 
haughtiness  of  a  hierarchical  capital. 
As  the  Rabbis  reproached  the  Lord 
with  His  lack  of  a  regular  education 
and  graduation,  tliese  Jerusalemiles 
cast  up  against  Him  His  mean  ex- 
traction."— Laii^ie. 

Ver.  27. — "  Howbeit  we  know  this 
man  whence  He  is:  but  ichen  Christ 
(r.  v.  the  CHRIST)  comeih,  no  man  (r. 
V.  one)  knoioeth  ivhence  He  is."  In  the 
Old  Testament  there  are  passages  such 
as  Isaiah  liii.  8  ;  Micah  v.  2,  which 
convey  the  idea  that  the  origin  of  the 
Messiah  would  be  wrapped  in  mystery. 
Hencs  they  mean  to  say  that,  ina'^much 
as  they  knew  His  origin.  He  could  not 
be  the  true  Messiah. 

Ver.  28. — "  Then  (r.  v.  therefore) 
cried  Jesus  in  the  temple  as  He  taught, 
(r.  v.  teaching  and)  saying,  Ye  both 
hww  Me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am : 


and  I  am  not  come  of  Myself,  but  He 
that  sent  Me  is  true,  wJwm  ye  know 
not."  Christ  seems  to  have  rjxised 
His  voice  above  their  disputatious 
din,  and  boldly  avows  His  Divine 
mission.  "  Ye  both  knotv  Me,  and  ye 
knoic  u-hence  I  am."  Very  likely  you 
know  My  birthplace,  My  parentage, 
and  earthly  history  ;  but  though  you 
know  ^ly  human  side,  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  Divine.  "  I  am  not  come  of 
Myself,  but  He  that  sent  Me  is  true, 
JVJiom  ye  knownot."  You  know  wlience 
My  human  body  came,  but  you  know 
not  whence  I  came.  I  came  from 
God,  and  you  know  Him  not. 

Ver.  29— "i?u<  I  know  Him:  for 
(r.  v.  because)  I  am  from  Him,  and 
He  hath  sent  Me."  His  counsels, 
though  unknown  to  you,  are  known 
to  Me.  "  I  am  from  Him."  My  origin 
and  conmiission  are  Divine. 

Ver.  30.— "jT/icji  they  (r.  v.  there- 
fore) sought  to  take  Him:  bxit  no 
man  laid  hands  (r.  v.  his  hand)  on 
Him,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet 
come."  So  exasperated  were  they  at 
the  bold  avowal  of  His  Divinity,  that 
they  sought  to  seize  Him  at  once. 
Yet  some  mysterious  force  held  them 
back.  "  No  man  laid  hands  on  Him, 
because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come." 
^^  His  hour,"  that  i.s,  the  time  of  His 
death. 


HOMILETICS. 

To  gather  all  these  verses  together,  in  order  to  illustrate  some 
one  subject  of  thought,  suited  for  public  discourse,  is  a  purpose 
which  we  feel  to  be  important,  albeit  not  a  little  difficult.  The 
reigning  passion  of  the  various  classes  which  Christ  now  addressed, 
and  with  which  He  in  His  remarks  mainly  contended,  was  a  desire 
to  hill  Him.  "  WJn/  go  yc  about  to  Jcill  Me .? "  With  this  He  starts 
His  address ;  and  the  Jerusalemites  inquire,  "  Is  not  this  He  ichom 
they  seek  to  kill  ? "  As  if  they  had  said,  We  know  a  mortal 
malignity  towards  some  one  reigns  in  the  heart  of  our  rulers  ;  is  this 
the  person  ?  The  following  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  the 
malignant  passion  that  now  reigned  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  Jews. 

I. — THIS   DESIRE   TO   KILL   HIM   WAS   INCONSISTENT  WITH   THEIR 
RELIGIOUS   PROFESSION. 

They  were  all  confessedly  believers  in  Moses.  His  authority 
was  supreme,  his  word  was  their  law,  he  was  their  religious  leader, 
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their  chief  lawgiver,  their  illustrious  prophet.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  Moses  that  would  sanction  their  malignant  antagonism 
to  Christ. 

First :  The  s^-pirit  of  their  opposition  was  inconsistent  with  the 
moral  law  of  Moses.  "  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none 
of  you  hcepcth  the  law?  Why  go  ye  about  to  hill  Me?"  You  seek 
to  kill  Me,  when  the  man  whom  you  regard  as  your  chief  moral 
master  has  distinctly  and  in  God's  own  name  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill."  None  of  you  keepeth  the  law  of  Moses  in  this  respect. 
Your  malice  towards  Me  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mandates  of 
yom*  acknowledged  moral  leader. 

Secondly:  The  i^TCximafe  eausc  of  their  opposition  was  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  law  of  Moses.  That  which  seemed  to  have  exas- 
perated them  on  this  occasion  was  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man 
at  Bethesda,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  was  the  "  one  work,"  the 
particular  work  of  His  numerous  performances  which  now  fired 
their  indignation.  He  gave  perfect  restoration  to  a  suffering  man 
on  the  Sabbath  day — "  made  a  man  every  ivhit  whole,"  * — this  was 
His  offence.  But  what  did  Moses  do  ?  Moses  did  what  might  have 
been  considered  something  more  objectionable  than  this.  He 
circumcised  children  on  the  Sabbath-day,  a  work  that  inflicted  a 
considerable  amount  of  physical  pain,  and  a  great  deal  of  manual 
labour.  And  not  only  did  Moses  do  it,  but  your  illustrious  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whose  authority  is  of  greater  antiquity, 
did  the  same.  Could  it  be  right  for  Moses  and  your  fathers  to  do 
all  this  work  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  work  of  mere  ceremony,  and 
wrong  for  Me  to  do  a  work  of  mercy  1  The  crime  and  curse  of 
religionists  in  all  ages  and  lands  have  been,  the  exalting  the 
ceremonial  over  the  moral — the  local,  the  temporary,  and  contingent 
above  the  universal,  eternal,  and  absolute. 

II. — THIS   DESIRE   TO   KILL   HIM   IMPLIED   A   GREAT   ERROR   OF 

JUDGMENT. 

"  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  hut  judge  righteous  judg- 
onent."  t     Judging  from  appearance,  they  concluded  : 

First :  That  a  mere  ordinary  peasant  had  no  Divine  mission. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  knew  His  humble  birth-place 
and  parentage,  and  concluded  from  His  lowly  appearance  that  He 
was  a  poor  man,  and  nothing  more.  They  were  too  blinded  to 
discover  beneath  such  apjaarently  abject  terms,  a  Divine  spirit, 
character,  and  mission.  It  has  ever  been  so.  Men  who  judge  from 
appearances  have  always  failed  to  discern  anything  great  or 
Divine  in  those  who  occupy  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  And  thus 
the  men  of  highest  genius,  the  greatest  intellect,  Divinest  inspir- 
ations and  aims,  have  been  counted   by  their  contemporaries  as 

*  See  Germ,  p.  198.         t  See  Homily  on  these  words  at  ead  of  volume. 
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the  "ofifscouring  of  all  things."  Judging  from  appearance,  they 
concluded — 

Secondly :  That  a  ritualistic  religion  was  a  religion  of  righteous- 
ness. Had  there  been  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Temple  the  healing  of  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath  day,  they  would 
have  esteemed  the  work  as  highly  sacred.  None  of  the  ceremonies 
of  their  ritualistic  religion  could  tiiey  regard  as  of  doubtful  or  even 
secondary  importance.  But  the  religion  of  ritualism  is  not  always 
the  religion  of  righteousness ;  but  otherwise  it  is  sometimes  the 
religion  of  immorality.  When  men  attend  even  to  the  divinest 
ceremonies  of  religion,  merely  as  a  matter  of  custom  or  form,  they 
degrade  their  own  spiritual  natures,  and  insult  Omniscience.  "  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him,  must  worsliip  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  The  religion  of  righteousness  is  the  religion 
of  love,  not  of  law.     Judging  from  appearance,  they  concluded — 

Thirdly :  That  by  killing  a  teacher,  they  would  kill  his  influence. 
Why  did  the  Jews  and  the  rulers  seek  to  kill  Christ?  Because  of 
the  doctrines  He  proclaimed — doctrines  which  not  only  clashed 
with  their  prejudices,  but  struck  against  their  greed,  popularity, 
and  influence.  They  knoAv  that  if  His  doctrines  spread,  their 
authority  would  cnmible,  and  from  the  elevated  seat  of  Moses, 
they  would  pass  into  scenes  of  social  degradation.  Hence  they 
thought  that  by  killing  Him  they  would  kill  His  doctrines.  Men 
who  have  judged  from  appearance  have  ever  thought  so,  hence 
they  have  martyred  unpopular  teachers.  But  facts,  as  well  as 
philosophy,  show  that  such  judgment  is  not  a  "  righteous  judfjment." 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  always  been  the  "  seed  of  the  Churcli." 
The  doctrines  of  a  true  teacher  get  fire,  force,  and  sweep  by 
inflicting  on  him  a  martyr's  death.  Christ's  death  Avas  as  a  grain 
of  corn  that  fell  into  the  earth,  there  grew,  spread,  multiplied  a 
thousandfold,  and  will  multiply  for  ever.  Do  not  judge  by  appear- 
ances.    "  Things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

III. — THIS    DESIRE   TO   KILL   HIM   INVOLVED  THEM   IN  PERPLEXITY. 

"  Then  mid  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem,  Is  not  this  He,  irhovi  they 
seek  to  kill  ?  But,  lo,  He  speaketh  holdh/,  and  they  say  nothing  unto 
Him.  Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  the  very  Christ  ?  Hav- 
heit  we  know  this  Man  whence  He  is  :  hut  when  Christ  ccmeth,  no 
man  knoweth  whenee  He  is."  There  seems  much  confusion  and 
bewildei-ment  here.  They  thought  they  knew  Him,  yet  they  felt 
they  did  not  know  Him.  They  wondered,  too,  how  a  Man  whom 
their  rulers  desired  to  kill  should  speak  so  boldly,  without  being 
arrested  at  once  by  them.  Minds  under  a  wrong-leading  passion  are 
sure  to  get  into  confusion.  A  corrupt  passion  spreads  a  deep  haze 
over  the  whole  region  of  intellect,  and  makes  its  path  intricate  and 
perplexing.     No  moral  spirit  can  have  its  intellectual  region  clear 
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and  bright,  and  its  path  straight  and  sunny,  that  is  not  under  the 
control  of  benevolent  dispositions.  All  the  conflicting  theories  of 
the  world  concerning  God,  spirit,  and  morals,  have  their  origin  in 
a  wrong  state  of  heart.  The  intellectual  confusion  of  hell  grows  out 
of  malevolence.  What  they  could  not  understand,  Christ  explains. 
"  Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple  as  He  taught,  saying,  Ye  both  hiotu 
Me,  and  ye  hnoio  lohence  1  am :  and  I  am  not  eome  of  Myself,  hit 
Me  that  sent  Me  is  true,  ivhom  ye  hnotu  not."  As  they  had  no  love 
in  them,  they  could  not  see  God ;  and  as  they  could  not  see  God, 
they  could  not  understand  Him  who  came  from  God,  and  was  sent 
by  Him.     Observe  what  Christ  asserts — 

First :  That  He  knows  the  Absolute.  He  is  the  only  Being  in 
the  universe  that  knows  Him. 

Secondly  :  That  He  was  a  Messenger  from  the  Absolute.  "  Re 
that  sent  Me."  This  is  the  great  spiritual  Ministry  of  the  world. 
What  are  Popes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  to  Him  ?  "  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him."  Whoever  else  you  disregard,  "  hear 
ye  Him." 

IV. — THIS   DESIRE   TO    KILL   HIM   WAS   DIVINELY   RESTRAINED. 

"  Then  they  sought  to  take  Him :  hut  no  tnan  laid  hands  on  Him., 
heeause  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.''  Why  did  not  their  malignant 
desire  work  itself  out  at  once  ?  It  was  wide  and  strong  enough  ; 
it  glowed  in  all  the  breasts  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps 
in  not  a  few  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  general  population 
of  the  country.  Why  did  they  not  at  once  seize  Him  and  strike 
the  fatal  blow  ?  The  answer  is,  "  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come." 
There  was  an  unseen  hand  that  held  them  back.  He  who  holds 
the  "  wind  in  His  fist,"  and  the  waters  "  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand,"  turns  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  water.  With  God 
for  everything  there  is  a  season.  Man  may  wish  to  hurry  events 
and  to  go  before  the  appointed  time,  but  there  is  a  power  that 
hokls  him  back  until  the  hour  strikes.  The  power  that  governs 
every  wavelet  in  the  ocean,  controls  every  passing  passion  of  man- 
kind.    "  There  is  a  power  unseen  that  rules  the  illimitable  world." 

Conclusion.     Learn — 

Fifst :  That  being  hated  by  society  is  not  always  a  proof  of  hate- 
worthiness.  Here  is  One,  "  Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  His  mouth,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,"  hated  with  a 
mortal  hatred.  To  be  hated  by  a  corrupt  society  is  to  have  the 
highest  testimony  to  your  moral  purity  and  goodness.  The  world 
loves  its  own,  and  hates  all  moral  aliens.  It  worships  the  Herods 
as  gods,  and  stones  the  Stephens  as  wretches  unfit  to  live. 
"  Marvel  not  if  the  world  hate  you ;  it  hated  Me  before  it  hated 
you."     Learn — 

Secondly :  That  being  hated  by  society  is  no  reason  for  neglecting 
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our  mission.  Though  Christ  knew  that  in  the  leading  men  of 
Jerusalem  there  flamed  the  fiercest  fires  of  indignation  towards 
Him,  yet  to  Jerusalem  He  goes,  enters  the  Temple  on  a  great 
public  occasion,  and  fearlessly  delivers  His  Divine  message.  That 
love  for  truth,  God,  and  humanity,  which  inspired  and  ruled  the 
heart  of  Christ,  raised  Him  above  the  fear  of  men,  made  Him 
intrepid  and  invincible  in  the  prosecution  of  His  mission. 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.    XXXT. 

EVERY   WHIT   WHOLE. 

"I  have  made  a  man  every  whit  whole." — vii.  2.S. 

We  detach  these  words  and  take  them  to  illustrate  two  subjects — 

I. — THE   GREAT   WANT   OF   IVIAN. 

What  is  his  STeat  want  ?  To  be  made  "  whole."  Man  is  unsound 
in  every  part. 

First :  He  is  corporeally  unsound.  Some  men's  physical  organiza- 
tions are  healthier  and  haler  than  others,  but  even  the  strongest 
are  unsound.  The  seeds  of  disease  and  death  are  in  all.  There  is 
a  canker-worm  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  most  robust.  The 
strongest  man  is,  as  compared  to  the  weakest,  like  an  oak  to  a 
fragile  reed ;  but  ever  at  the  roots  of  the  oak  there  is  a  rotting 
disease  that  is  working  its  way  up. 

Secondly  :  He  is  intellectually  unsound.  The  man  who  has  the 
strongest  mind  is  the  subject  of  some  mental  infirmity.  He  lacks 
elasticity,  freedom,  clearness  of  vision,  courage,  and  indeisendency. 
He  cannot  see  things  completely,  or  hold  them  with  a  manly  grasp. 
The  stronger  intellects  are  the  most  conscious  of  their  unsoundness. 

Thirdly :  He  is  socially  unsound.  Socially,  men  were  made  to 
love  their  fellow-men,  and  to  be  loved  by  them,  and  thus  be  har- 
moniously united  in  reciprocal  affection  and  services  of  mutual 
goodwill  and  usefulness.  But  it  is  not  so.  Socially,  man  is  unsound 
in  every  point.  The  social  heart  is  diseased  with  greed,  envy, 
jealousy,  ambition,  and  malice.  So  that  the  social  world  is  rife 
with  discords,  contentions,  and  wars. 

Fourthly:  He  is  morally  unsound.  Morally,  man  has  lost  at 
once  the  true  idea  of  right,  and  the  true  sympathy  with  right.  His 
conscience  is  dim,  infirm,  torpid,  buried  in  the  flesh,  "carnally  sold 
under  sin."  Thus  man  in  every  part  is  unsound.  He  is  lost,  not 
in  the  sense  of  being  missed,  for  God  knows  where  he  is;  nor  in 
the  sense  of  being  extinct,  for  he  lives  a  certain  kind  of  life  ;  nor  in 
the  sense  of  being  inactive,  for  he  is  in  constant  labour ;  but  in  the 
sense  of  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  grand  ohjcct  of  his  being.   He  is  lost,  in 
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the  sense  that  the  gallant  ship  is  lost,  when  no  longer  sea-worthy ; 
that  the  grand  organ  is  lost,  that  has  no  longer  the  power  to  pour 
out  music.     We  take  these  words  to  illustrate — 

II. — THE   GRAND   WORK    OF   CHRIST. 

What  is  it  ?  It  is  to  make  "  man  every  whit  whole."  He  makes 
man — 

First :  Corporeally  whole.  It  is  true  that  He  allows  the  human 
body  to  go  down  to  dust,  but  the  essential  personality  He  will  re- 
animate.   "  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption,"  &c. 

He  makes  man — 

Secondly :  Intellectually  whole.  Here  He  begins  the  healing 
of  the  intellect.  He  clears  away  from  it  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
depravity,  and  opens  its  eyes  so  that  it  may  see  things  as  they  are. 
Christ  is  working  here  to  give  man  a  sound  intellect.  In  the  future 
world  it  will  be  "every  lohit  whole,"  free  from  prejudice, from  errors, 
and  from  all  the  fogs  of  depravity.     He  makes  man — 

Thirdly :  Socially  whole.  He  restores  men  to  social  soundness 
by  filling  them  with  that  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  which  prompts 
them  not  to  seek  their  own  things,  but  the  things  of  each  other, 
and  to  labour  for  the  common  good  of  men  as  men,  irrespective  of 
creeds,  countries,  races  or  religions.  This  He  is  doing  now,  this 
He  will  continue  to  do  on  this  earth,  until  men  shall  love  each 
other  as  brethren,  and  nations  beat  their  "swords  into  ploughshares," 
"  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  and  hear  of  war  no  more.  He 
will  make  the  world,  even  here,  "  every  whit  tvhole"  socially,  and 
in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  above  the  social  soundness  and  order 
will  be  perfect.     He  makes  man — 

Fourthly :  Morally  whole.  He  will  make  man  sound  morally 
by  bringing  him  under  the  control  of  supreme  love  for  the 
SUPREMELY  GOOD.  Thus  :  He  will  take  away  the  heart  of  "  stone," 
and  give  it  a  heart  of  "  flesh."  At  last  He  will  cause  all  men  to 
stand  before  Him  without  "  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing." 

Conclusion.  What  a  Physician  is  Christ !  He  cures  all  manners 
of  diseases.  No  malady  can  baffle  His  skill.  The  world  has  never 
wanted  men  who  have  tried  to  make  people  sound.  It  has  its 
corporeal  doctors,  intellectual  doctors,  social  doctors,  7noral  doctors ; 
but  those  who  succeed  most  in  their  respective  departments  only 
prove  by  their  miserable  failures  that  they  are  miserable  empirics. 
Here  is  a  Physician  that  makes  a  "  man  every  whit  whole." 
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No.  XLVI. 

Christ's  first  two  discourses  at  the  fea.st  of  tabernacles. 

(No.  3.) — the  favourably  disposed  and  the  malignantly 

opposed    to    CHRIST. 
"  And  many  of  the  people  believed,"  &c. — vii.  31 — 36. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  31. — 

^  And  many  of  the  people  (u.  v.  but 

OP   THE    MULTITUDE    MANY)     beUeV'cV 

Tlieir  belief  means  perliups  nothiiii^ 
more  tlian  a  passing  impression  that 
He  was  the  Messiah,  and  does  not 
include  that  faith  in  Him  which  secures 
everlasting  lie.   "  When  Chrid  cometh 

(R.  v.  THE  CHRIST  SHALL  COME),  will  He 

do  more  miracles  (r.  v.  signs)  than 
these  (r.  v.  those)  ivhich  this  Manhath 
done?"  This  implies  that  there  was 
— (1.)  A  general  belief  that  the  true 
Messiah  would  work  miracles.  The 
Old  Testament  gave  them  to  under- 
stand this  (Isa.  XXXV.  5,  6).  (2.)  A 
general  acknowledgment  that  Christ's 
miracles  had  already  been  great. 

Ver.  32.—"  The  Pharisees  heard  that 
the  people  murmured  (r.  v.  the  multi- 
tude murmuring)  s^uch  (r.  v.  these) 
things  concerning  Him  ;  and  the  Phari- 
S2es  and  tJie  Chief  Priests  sent  officers  to 
take  Him."  Here  the  actuating  motive 
of  the  persecutors  of  Jesus  is  revealed. 
They  feel  a  species  of  rivalry  against 
Him  ;  they  fear  tlie  loss  of  their  popu- 
larity and  authority,  and  never  can 
pardon  Him  for  gaining  the  affections, 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  the  belief 
of  His  coimtrymen.  Death — tlie  death 
on  the  cross — alone  can  make  reparation. 

Ver.  33. — "  Then  said  Jesus  (r.  v. 
JESUS  therefore  said)  unto  them." 
To  whom  ?  To  the  officers,  or  to  the 
Pharisees  who  gave  information,  or  to 
the  whole  assembly  1  Probably  to  the 
whole,  with  the  chief  priests  especially 
in  view  :  "  Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with 
yon,  and  then  I  go  unto  Him.  that  sent 
Me."  Probably  He  meant  by  this  lan- 
guage to  intimate  to  His  enemies  that 
they  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  seize 
Him,  as  His  departure  by  death  was 
j ust  at  liand.  But  altliough  they  would 
lose  Him  from  their  midst,  He  would 
not  be  in  the  grave,  but  with  His 
Father. 


Ver.  34.—"  Ye  shall  s:ek  Me,  and 
shall  not  find  Me :  and  where  I  am, 
thither  (r.  v.  omits  thither)  ye  cannot 
come."  You  will  one  day  search  ear- 
nestly for  Me,  but  I  shall  not  be  found. 
When  the  judgment  of  Heaven  falls 
on  your  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  23)  you 
will  be  anxious  to  find  Me,  as  your 
Deliverer.  "  Thither  ye  cannot  come." 
I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
malicious  and  murderous  designs,  in  a 
state  for  which  you  possess  no  congeni- 
alitv,  and  into  which  you  cannot  enter. 

Ver.  35. — "T/ten  said  the  Jetos  (r.  v. 
the  jews  therefore  said)  among 
themselves,  JFJiither  xoill  He  (R.  v.  this 
man)  go,  that  we  shall  not  find  Him,  ? 
ivill  He  go  unto  the  dispersed  (r.  v. 
dispersion)  among  the  Gentiles  (r.  v. 
greeks),  and  teach  the  Gentiles?"  (r.  v. 
greeks.)  "  The  mocking  malice  of  their 
reply  (in  vain  questioned  by  Meyer) 
rises  into  a  cliniax  of  three  clauses  :  (1.) 
"WTiither  will  He  go,  that  we  might 
not  follow  Him  ?  (Into  Paradise  ?)  (2.) 
Whither  will  He  seek  His  fortune? 
Amongthe  Jewish  dispersion  ? — among 
the  Gentiles  I — with  the  less  orthodox, 
less  respectable  and  intelligent  Jews? 
(.3.)  Or  will  He  even  teach  the  Greeks, 
to  whom  indeed,  judging  from  His  con- 
duct towards  tlie  law,  and  His  liberal 
utterance,  He  seems  rather  to  belong 
than  to  us?  But  what  they  say  in 
mockery  must  fulfil  itself  in  truth. 
Thev  prophesv  like  Caiaphas  (chap, 
xi.  50,  51),  and'  Pilate  (xix.  19) :  '  Unto 
the  dispersed  among  the  Greeks.'  The 
Siaa-TTopav  (dispersion,  abstract,  pro 
concret)  TiLv  'KAXZ/rwi'  (genitive  of  re- 
moter relation),  not  the  disjiersed  Gen- 
tiles (CJirgsostum),  or  Hellenists,  or  Jews 
(Scaliger)  ;  but  according  to  Greek  spe- 
cific usage  (Jas.  i.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1),  the 
Jews  dispersed  in  the  Gentile  world." 

Ver.  36. — "  IJliat  manner  of  saying 
is  this  (r.  v.  is  this  word)  that  He 
said,  Ye  slmll  seek  Me,  and  shall  not 
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jind,  Me :  andivhere  lam,  thither  (r.  v.  said  1  They  felt  the  dark  mystery  of 
OMITS  thither)  ye  cannot  come  ? "  the  words,  and  wished,  probably,  to 
Literally,  What  is  this  saying  that  He      regard  them  as  nonsense. 

HOMILETICS. 

We  have  in  these  verses  two  classes  of  men  in  relation  to  Christ : 
those  who  luere  favourably  disjjosed,  a.nd  those  who  were  malignaiitl// 
opposed  to  Him. 

I.    THOSE   WHO   WERE   FAVOURABLY  DISPOSED. 

"  And  many  of  the  people  helicved  on  Him,  and  said,  When  Christ 
Cometh,  will  He  do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  Man  hath  done  V 
These  people  were  the  commonalty,  as  we  should  say;  the  lower 
classes,  who  were  more  or  less  unsophisticated  and  free  from  religious 
prejudices  and  vested  interests  in  existing  institutions.  Elsewhere 
it  is  said,  these  common  "people  heard  Christ  gladly."  These 
people's  faith  in  Him  did  not  in  all  probability  go  farther  than  to 
dispose  them  favourably  towards  His  teaching.  It  did  not  prompt 
them  to  commit  themselves  entirely  to  Him,  to  follow  Him  through 
evil  as  well  as  "  good  report."  They  were  sufficiently  instructed  in 
religion  to  know  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  Miracle  Worker,  and 
they  had  witnessed  so  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  that  they 
were  disjDosed  to  regard  Him  as  the  promised  One,  the  Anointed 
of  God.  They  did  not  say.  He  is  indeed  the  Christ ; — but,  "  Is  not 
this  He  ?  " 

First :  Their  favourable  disposition  towards  Him  was  grounded 
upon  facts.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  even  amongst 
His  malignant  opponents  as  to  the  reality  of  His  miracles.  None 
seemed  to  deny  them,  or  even  to  question  them. 

Secondly :  Their  favourable  disposition  toward  Him  intensified 
the  opposition  of  His  enemies.  "The  Pharisees  heard  that  the  jjeojfle 
murmured  such  things  concerning  Him ;  and  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Chief  Priests  sent  officers  to  take  Him."  They  felt  that  if  the  people 
believed  in  Him,  their  influence  would  wane,  their  authority  depart, 
and  all  the  honours  and  amenities  connected  with  their  elevated 
position  would  vanish.  Hence  the  good  opinions  expressed  now 
by  the  people  fell  as  oil  on  the  flames  of  their  malignity. 

Now,  through  all  Christendom  there  has  always  been  a  large 
class  of  jDeople  favourably  disposed  towards  Christ ;  and  their  good 
opinions  are  based  upon  undeniable  facts  concerning  Him.  This 
class,  even  as  in  th«  days  of  Christ,  intensify  the  opposition  of 
enemies.  When  the  atheist,  the  scientific  infidel,  the  worldling, 
and  the  profligate,  mark  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  people 
towards  Christ,  they,  like  these  Pharisees  and  Chief  Priests,  only 
become  the  more  anxious  to  banish  Him  from  the  world.  Were  it 
not  for  the  favourably-disposed  people,  Christianity  would  soon  be 
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extinguished.     Popular  sentiment  is  our  bulwark  against  infidelity. 
The  other  class  here  are — 

II. — THOSE  WHO   WERE   MALIGNANTLY   OPPOSED. 

These  were  the  "  Pharisees "  and  the  "  Chief  Priests."  Three 
remarks  are  suggested  concerning  them. 

First :  They  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ. 
"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you,"  &c. 
But  six  months  after  this,  Christ  was  crucified,  and  afterwards 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  His  Father.  It 
was  only  a  "  little  ivhile  "  that  He  was  in  their  midst ;  it  would  have 
been  well  for  them  if  they  had  availed  themselves  of  that  "  little 
while."  The  period  of  redemptive  mercy  with  all  men  is  but  a 
"  little  while."  When  He  departed  they  lost  Him  for  ever.  Their 
sympathies  and  characters  excluded  them  from  all  future  fellowship 
with  Him. 

Secondly  :  They  would  vainly  seek  the  help  of  Christ.  "  Ye 
shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  not  find  Ale."  The  hour  is  approaching 
when  the  Roman  legions  would  invade  their  country,  destroy 
Jerusalem,  and  overwhelm  their  land  with  such  desolation  as  had 
never  been  before,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  again.  Then  they 
would  look  out  for  Divine  deliverance,  but  none  would  come. 
"  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  notfijul  Me."  There  is  a  time  to  "  seek 
the  Lord,"  a  time  when  He  may  be  found  ;  and  there  is  a  time  when 
He  will  be  sought,  and  will  not  be  found.  "  Many  shall  say  to  Me 
at  that  day,  Lord,  Lord  ! "  &c. 

Thirdly :  They  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Christ.  "  Then 
said  the  Jews  among  themselves.  Whither  will  He  go,  that  we  shall 
not  find  Him  ?  will  He  go  %into  the  disiJersed  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  tcaeh  the  Gentiles?  What  manner  of  saying  is  this  that  He  said, 
Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  not  find  Me :  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye 
cannot  eome  ?  "     Observe — 

(1.)  They  started  from  His  words  an  ungenerous  conjecture. 
"  Will  He  go  unto  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,  and  teach  the 
Gentiles  ? "  That  is,  "  Will  He  go  amongst  the  Jews  who  are 
scattered  amongst  the  Gentiles,  or  tlie  Gentiles  dispersed  over  all 
the  world  ?  In  either  case  He  will  go  to  a  contemptible  class  of 
men — men  to  be  treated  with  disdain.  If  He  leaves  our  glorious 
country,  where  else  can  He  go  but  amongst  such  despicable  people  ?  " 
(2.)  They  failed  to  attach  to  His  words  the  true  idea.  "  What 
manner  of  saying  is  this  ?  "  They  had  not  reached  the  idea  of  His 
Divine  mission  and  destiny ;  they  were  carnal,  and  judged  after 
the  flesh. 

Thus  it  ever  is  with  this  class,  the  malignant  opponents  of 
Christ ;  they  are  deprived  of  His  fellowship.  Their  worldly,  corrupt 
natures  exclude  them  from  all  intercourse  with  Him.    Where  He  is, 
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they  cannot  come.  He  is  in  the  sublime  region  of  purity,  righteous- 
ness, and  benevolence  :  they  are  down  in  the  depths  of  depravity. 
They  must  all  seek  the  help  of  Christ  one  day,  when  it  will  be  too 
late.  On  the  last  great  day  they  shall  agonize  to  enter  in  at  the 
"  strait  gate  "  of  His  kingdom,  and  shall  not  be  able,  for  the  Master 
will  have  risen  up  and  shut  the  door.  They  all  misunderstood  His 
meaning.  They  have  "  eyes  but  see  not,  ears  but  hear  not."  They 
judge  alter  the  flesh,  they  live  in  the  "  letter." 

Conclusion.  To  which  of  these  classes  dost  thou  belong,  my 
reader  ?  Most  probably  the  former.  Albeit  to  be  merely  favourably 
disposed  to  Christ  is  not  enough ;  there  must  be  decision,  consecra- 
tion, vital  affinity.  Shouldst  thou,  peradventure,  belong  to  the 
latter,  ponder  thy  condition  ere  it  be  too  late.  "  Yd  a  little  ivhile," 
and  the  day  of  grace  will  be  over ;  then  thou  wilt  seek  Him,  but 
wilt  "  not  find  Sim." 

No.  XLVII. 

Christ's  first  two  discourses  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

(No.  4.) — the  transcendent  philanthropist. 

"  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesns  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink,"  &c. — vii.  37 — 39. 
ExEGETiCAL  Eemarks. — Ver.  37. — 


"  In  (r.  v.  now  on)  the  last  day,  that 
(r.  v.  the)  great  day  of  the  feast." 
The  last  day  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles was  the  closing  feast  day  of 
the  year  (Lev.  xxiii.  39).  It  was  dis- 
tinguished and  sanctified  by  very  re- 
markable ceremonies.  "  The  generally 
joyous  character  of  this  feast,"  says 
Olshaiiscn,  "  broke  out  on  this  day 
into  loud  jubilation,  particularly  at 
the  solemn  moment  when  the  priest, 
as  was  done  on  every  day  of  this 
festival,  brought  forth,  in  golden 
vessels,  water  from  the  stream  of 
Siloam,  which  flowed  under  thetemple- 
mountain,  and  solemnly  poured  it  on 
the  altar.  Then  the  words  of  Isaiah 
xii.  3  were  sung:  'With  joy  shall 
we  draw  water  out  of  the  well  of 
salvation,'  and  thus  the  symbolical 
reference  of  this  act,  intimated  in  ver. 
39,  was  expressed."  "  So  ecstatic," 
says  Lightfoot,  "was  the  joy  with 
which  this  ceremony  was  performed, 
accompanied  with  sounds  of  trumpets, 
that  it  used  to  be  said,  whoever  had 
not  witnessed  it  had  never  seen  re- 
joicing  at  all."      ^^  Jesus  stood   and 


cried,  saying."  On  this  grand  occasion 
He  probably  stood  on  some  eminence, 
so  that  all  could  see  Him,  and  hear 
Him  utter  the  sublime  words, — "i/ 
any  man  thirst,  Let  him,  come  unto  Me, 
and  drink."  '■'■If  any  man,"  Jew  or 
Gentile,  "  thirst,"  craving  for  a  higher 
life,  "  let  him,  come  unto  Me,  and 
drink." 

Ver.  38.—"  He  that  believeth  on  Me." 
Not  on  what  men  say  about  Me  ;  not 
merely  on  the  facts  of  My  history  ; 
not  on  the  doctrines  of  My  teaching  ; 
but  on  ikfe— the  living,  loving, personal 
Son  of  God.  "  As  the  Scripture  hath 
said,  out  of  His  belly  shall  flow  rivers 
of  living  water."  The  words,  "o.s  the 
Scripture  hath  said,"  point  perhaps 
to  no  particular  passage,  but  to  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture  in  relation 
to  Himself.  (See  Isa.  Iviii.  11  ;  Joel 
iii.  18  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 — 
11.)  Most  of  these  Scriptures  refer 
to  waters  issuing  from  beneath  the 
Temple.  The  aim  is,  to  apply  the 
typical  waters  to  their  now-present 
Antitype,  proclaiming  that  the  hour 
of  their  grand  fulfilment  has  come. 
"  Out   of   His    belly,"   'E/c    Trig    KoiXiag 
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avTov.      Out  of  His  body,  or  inner  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.^'   This 

self ;  tliat  is,  out  of  His  inner  nature,  is  one  of  ttiose  explanatory  remarks 

shall  flow  the  quickening  influences  of  our  Evangelist  himself,  whicli  con- 

of  God.  stitute  a  marked  feature  of  this  fourth 

Ver.  39.— "(J5»i   this  spake   He  of  Gospel.      "The    word     ' glorifieiV   is 

the  Spirit,  which  then  that  believe  on  here    used    advisedly,   to    tea'^h    the 

JTim  sliould  (r.  v.  believed  on  him  reader,  not  only  that  the  departure  of 

■WERE  to)  receive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  Christ  to  the  Father  was  indispens- 

(r.  v.  the  spirit)  rvas  not  yet  given;  able  to  the  giving  of  the  Spirit,  but 

becansethatJesKswasiiotyetgloriJied.)"  that  this  illustrious  Gift,  direct  from 

"jpor   the   Holy   Ghost  was    not   yet  the  hands  of  the  ascended   Saviour, 

given."     Beyond  all  doubt  the  word  was  God's  intimation  to  the  world, 

^^given,^'  or  some  similar  word,  is  the  that  He  whom  it  had  cast  out,  cruci- 

right  sujiplement  here,  if  we  are  to  fied,  and  slain,  was  His  Elect  in  whom 

insert   any   supplement   at   all.      In  His  soul  delighted  ;  audit  was  through 

chap.  xvi.  7,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  repre-  the   smiting  of  that   Rock,  that   the 

sentcd,  not  only  as  the  gift  of  Christ,  waters  of  the   Sjiiiit,   for  which  the 

but  as  a  Gift  the  communication  of  Church  was  waiting,  and  with  pomp 

which  was  dependent  upon  His  own  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  proclaiming 

departure   to   the   Father.      Now,  as  its  expectation,  has  gushed  forth  upon 

Christ  was  not  yet  gone,  so  the  Holy  a  thirsty  w^orld." — JJr.  Brown. 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given.     '■'■Because 

HO^IILETIGS. 

In  these  words,  Christ  appears  as  a  Transcendent  Philanthroinst. 
" In  the  last  day  of  the  feast"  amidst  assemhled  thousands,  Jesus 
appears  and  offers  with  earnestness,  and  on  the  easiest  conditions, 
the  one  great  blessing  which  humanity  requires,  to  make  it  holy, 
great,  and  happy,  viz.  the  spiritually  quickening  influences  of  God. 

I. — HE   OFFERS   THEM   THE   HIGHEST   BLESSING. 

What  is  it  ?  Water.  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me 
and  drinJc."  Water  is  the  most  precious  element  in  nature :  a 
life-giving,  thirst-satisfying,  nature-cleansing,  and  supporting  ele- 
ment.    What  is  the  water  Christ  here  offers  ? 

First :  It  was  a  Divinely  refreshing  influence.  "  This  spaJce  He 
of  the  S'pirit,"  i.  e.  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  "  quickeneth  all  things :  " 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness.  This 
is  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  burning  thirst  of  human  souls. 
A  soul  without  this  spirit  is  like  an  Oriental  traveller  on  the 
burning  sands  with  no  water. 

Secondly  :  It  was  a  Divinely  refreshing  influence  that  wouhl 
roll  through  the  centre  of  human  nature.  "Out  of  his  belly" — out 
of  himself — "shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  The  spiritual 
influences  which  Christ  gives  will  not  only  allay  the  tliirst,  but 
stream  forth  in  all  directions  to  refresh  and  quicken  the  sjjirits 
of  otliers.     A  good  man  is  a  fountain  of  life. 

Thirdly  :  It  was  a  Divinely  refreshing  influence  that  only  came 
in  its  plenitude  after  the  ascension  of  Christ.  "  The  Holy  GJwst 
was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  ivas  not  yet  glorified."     The 
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Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  given  in  all  its  power  and  fulness  ;  it  came 
not  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  influence  came  down  like 
showers  upon  the  new-mown  grass. 

Behold  this  Philinthropist !  How  He  transcends  all  the  most 
illustrious  benefactors  of  the  race !  Who  ever  bestowed  such 
benedictions  as  He  ?  He  brings  the  refreshing  influences  of  God 
into  the  human  soul,  and  thus  blesses  it  in  order  to  make  it 
a  fountain  of  blessing  to  others.  He  fills  the  human  with  the 
Divine. 

II. — HE   OFFEES   THEM   THE   HIGHEST   BLESSING    WITH   INTENSE 
EARNESTNESS. 

"  Jc&ii8  stood  and  cricdy  A  term  used  to  denote  a  proclamation 
with  peculiar  boldness  and  emphasis.  Christ's  invitation  was  the 
opposite  to  all  that  is  cold  and  formal.  His  own  soul — which 
was  on  fire — went  out  with  the  cry.  Would  that  we  had 
heard  His  voice :  how  loud,  how  tuneful,  how  thrilling  !  Loud 
as  thunder,  sweet  as  music,  piercing  as  agony.  Christ  was  no 
half-hearted  philanthropist.  He  did  not  form  a  scheme  to  help 
the  world,  and  work  at  it  methodically,  or  with  spasmodic  earnest- 
ness. From  beginning  to  end  He  was  earnest :  "  I  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day :  the  night 
cometh,  when  no  man  can  work."  He  travailed  in  soul  to 
regenerate  the  world.  Does  incessant  labour  prove  earnestness  ? 
Does  enormous  sacrifice  prove  earnestness  ?  Does  grappling  with 
the  fiercest  foes  prove  earnestness  ?  Does  soul-absorbing,  self- 
sacrificing,  unremitting  struggle  prove  earnestness  ?  Then  Christ 
was  an  earnest  Philanthropist :  "  He  poured  out  His  very  soul 
unto  death."  "Jesus  stood  and  cried!'  And  He  stands  now 
before  humanity,  and  cries  through  nature,  through  providence, 
through  reason,  through  conscience,  and  through  the  blessed 
Gospel,  and  says  to  all :  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  nnto  Me, 
and  drink."  To  Me,  not  to  the  caterers  for  public  amusements, 
not  to  priests,  philosophers,  or  poets,  but  to  Me. 

Ill, — HE   OFFERS   THEM   THE   HIGHEST   BLESSING   ON   THE    EASIEST 

CONDITION. 

"  He  that  lelieveth  on  Me!'  He  does  not  require  great  struggling, 
gi'eat  labour,  great  sacrifice,  as  the  condition  of  its  bestowment, 
but  simple  faith  in  Him.     Observe — 

First :  Faith  in  a  proposition  that  is  obviously  true  is  one  of  the 
easiest  acts  of  the  mind.  It  is  as  easy  for  me  to  believe  an  evident 
truth  as  it  is  to  open  my  eyes  and  behold  the  light.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  all  a  natural  craving  to  believe.  Man  is  a  credulous 
creature,  so  much  so  that  his  crime  and  curse  is,  that  he  believes 
too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
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Secondly :  Faith  in  a  person  that  is  obviously  good,  is  easier 
still.  Faith  in  men  is  a  universal  instinct.  We  are  made  to  trust 
in  each  other.  We  do  so  through  all  the  stages  of  life,  from  the 
dawn  of  childhood  to  the  night  of  age.  True,  as  our  experience 
advances,  our  faith  in  some  men  is  severely  tried  and  often  ship- 
wrecked ;  but  to  others  we  hold  on  until  the  last  gasp.  Now  did 
ever  a  Being  appear  in  history  so  easy  to  confide  in  as  Christ — a 
Being  so  obviously  perfect  in  love,  truthfulness,  tenderness,  wisdom  ? 
All  that  is  wanted,  then,  is  to  "  lelicve "  on  Him,  in  order  to  get 
this  highest  good  :  this  quickening,  refreshing,  satisfying  influence 
of  God.  "  He  that  lelieveth  on  Me."  Who  cannot  believe  on  Him  ? 
None  but  those  who  do  not  study  Him  as  He  appears  on  the  pages 
of  His  biographers. 

Conclusion.  Blessed  be  heaven  for  such  a  Philanthropist  as 
this !  Why  need  the  world  be  unhapiDy  ?  Why  need  men  be 
damned,  either  here  or  yonder,  with  such  a  Philanthropist  ? 


No.  XLVIII. 

Christ's  first  two  discourses  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 

(No.  5.) — different  impressions  produced  by  Christ's  teaching. 

"  Many  of  the  people  therefore,  when  they  heard  this  saying,  said,  Of  a  truth 
this  is  the  Prophet,"  &c. — vii.  40 — 53. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  40.—  culties  and  pick  flaws,  but  not  at  all 

^^ Many  of  the  people  (r.  v.  some  of  ready  with  the  proper  explanations, 

THE  multitude)  therefore,  when  they  even  when  they  are  plain  to  a  child." 

heard  this  saying  (r.  v.  these  words),  — Jacobus.    "Shall  Christ  (r.  v.  what 

said,  Of  a  truth  this  is  (r.  v.  this  is  of  doth  the  christ)  come  out  of  Galilee  1 " 

A  truth)  the  Trophetr    There  was  an  Those  who  put  this  question  insinuated 

expectation  amongst  some  of  the  Jews  falsehood  or  a  desire  to  pervert  facts, 

that  one  of  the  old  prophets  would  Christ  did  not  come  "  out  of  Galilee " 

appear  and  precede  the  Messiah.  Many  in  the  sense  of  being  born  there.     He 

of  them  thought  that  Jesus  was  one.  was    born    in    Bethlehem.     He    was 

They  felt  certain  of  this.  brought  up,  it  is  true,  in  Nazareth  in 

Ver.  41. — "Others  said,  TJiis  is  the  Galilee,  but  not  born  there. 

Girist."     Some  of  the  Jews  held  that  Ver.  42. — "Hath  not  the  Scripture 

the   prophet  who  was  to   come   was  said,  Tliat  (r.  v.  the  christ)  Christ 

difi"erent  from  the  Messiah,  and  was  to  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of 

herald  His  coming.     Others  held  that  the  town  of  (r.  v.  from)  Bethlehem, 

He  \va^  the  same  with  Christ.     Here  where   (r.   v.   the   village   where) 

they    seemed    to    be    distinguished,  David  was  ? "      (Isaiah    xi.    1  ;    Jer, 

Some  took  Jesus  for  the  prophet,  and  xxiii,  5  ;  Micah  v.  2.)    "  Where  David 

others  for  the  Christ  Himself.     "But  teas"  (1  Sam.  xvi.). 

some  said."     "These  objectors  were  Ver.  43, — "  So  there  was  (R.y.  arose) 

always    ready,   ever  stifling   by   the  a  division  among  tlie  people  (r,  v.  in 

Scripture  itself  the  yearnings  of  faith,  the    multitude)   because    of   Him." 

A  true   .sample  this  of   the   world's  "This  division,  or  violent  split,  among 

wisdom  in  things  spiritual.    Knowing  those  who  accorded  recognition  to  the 

so  much,  and  yet  knowing  so  little —  Lord   in   different  degrees,    must   be 

ready  enough  to  bring  forward  dilfi-  distinguished  from  the  division  be- 
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tween  all  those  who  are  friendly  to 
Him  and  the  enemies  of  whom  (ver. 
44)  John  goes  on  at  once  to  speak,  or 
the  analogous  divisions  in  ch.  ix.  6 
and  X.  18.  There  were  at  first  but  a 
few  among  the  people  who  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  hostile  Pharisees." 
• — Lange. 

Ver.  44. — "And  some  of  them  v:ould 
have  taken  Him."  "Some."  Who? 
Not  any  of  the  two  preceding  classes  ; 
but  the  people  who  heard  His  words 
and  were  exasperated.  "No  man  laid 
ha7ids  on  Him."  Why  not  I  What 
held  them  back  ?  Conscience,  and  the 
restraining  force  of  justice. 

Ver.  45. — "  Then  came  the  officers 
(r.  v.  the  officers  therefore  came) 
to  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees." 
These  "  officers "  are  the  same  in  all 
probability  as  those  spoken  of  in  verse 
32,  who  were  sent  by  the  Sanhedrim 
to  take  Him.  They  had  been  on  the 
watch  for  some  hours  during  this 
public  excitement.  Why  did  they 
pause  so  long?  This  is  the  question 
the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  asked 
them.  "  Jfliy  have  ye  not  brought  (r. 
V.  DID  te  not  bring)  Him  ?  "  Why  ? 
They  could  not,  for  the  causes  that 
prevented  some  of  the  people  from 
taking  Him. 

Ver.  46. — "  The  officers  answered, 
Never  man  spake  like  thin  Man  "  (r.  v. 
NEVER  MAN  SO  SPAKE).  This  was 
their  answer,  and  explains  the  reason 
why  they  had  not  brought  Him,  viz. 
the  impression  they  had  received  of 
His  transcendent  excellence  as  a 
Teacher.  There  was  a  grandeur,  an 
independency,  a  purity,  a  power,  and 
a  catholicity  in  His  words  that  im- 
pressed them  with  the  surpassing 
greatness  of  the  Teacher. 

Ver.  47. — "  Then  ansicered  them  the 
Pharisees     (r.     v.     the     Pharisees 

THEREFORE  ANSWERED  THEM),  Are  ye 

also  deceived?"  (r.  v.  led  astray.) 
Is  it  possible  that  you,  our  servants, 
our  officers,  are  cheated  by  this  Im- 
postor ? 

Ver.  48. — "Have  (r.  v.  hath)  any 
of  the  riders  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed 
on  Him?"     This  means,  Since  none 


of  the  rulers  or  the  Pharisees  believed 
on  Him,  how  monstrous  it  is  that  such 
men  as  you,  ignorant  hirelings,  should 
yield  in  any  way  to  His  claims. 

Ver.  49. — "But  this  people"  (r.  v. 
multitude).  The  language  is  con- 
temptuous, this  ignorant  rabble. 
"  Who  (r.  v.  which)  knotveth  not  the 
lata  are  cursed."  They  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  law,  are  "  cursed,"  that 
is,  We,  who  are  the  religious  law- 
givers, have  cursed  them. 

Ver.  50. — "  Nicodemus  saith  unto 
them."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  "  (He  that  came  to  Jesus 
by  iiight  (R.  V.  HE  that  came  to  him 
before),  bei7}g  one  of  them.)  "  We  have 
an  account  of  his  appearing  to  Christ 
in  the  third  chapter.  This  timid  and 
cowardly  disciple,  instead  of  thunder- 
ing condemnation  in  their  ears,  puts 
a  question. 

Ver.  51. — "Doth  our  law  judge  any 
(r.  v.  a)  man,  before  it  (r.  v.  except 
it  first)  hear  him  (r.  v.  from  him- 
self), and  know  irhat  he  doeth?"  As 
if  he  had  said,  You  talk  about  law,  but 
where  is  the  law  in  your  conduct  ?  Law 
requires  an  honest  trial,  before  ever  a 
criminal  is  condemned  (Exod.  xxiii.  1  ; 
Deut.  i.  16,  17  ;  xix.  15). 

Ver.  52. — "  They  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ?  " 
This  fierce  rejoinder  of  the  Pharisees 
strikingly  and  solemnly  contrasts  with 
the  very  feeble  defence  which  Nico- 
demus had  put  forth.  It  expresses 
utter  scorn  for  the  man  who  in  any 
way  sympathized  with  Jesus.  "  Search, 
and  look:  for  (r.  v.  see  that)  oid  of 
Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet."  Here  they 
showed  their  ignorance  ;  for  was  not 
Jonah  a  prophet,  and  Elijah  a  prophet, 
and  came  they  not  out  of  Galilee  ? 
Besides,  Christ  did  not  come  out  of 
Galilee  in  the  sense  of  being  born  there, 
He  came  out  of  Bethlehem. 

Ver.  53. — "And  every  man  went 
unto  his  own  house.'^  (r.  v.  omits  this 
verse  here  and  inserts  it  at  com- 
mencement of  chap,  viil)  Finding 
their  malignant  attempts  so  far  un- 
successful, the  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim went  to  their  own  houses. 
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HOMILETICS. 

The  incidents  recorded  in  the  verses  before  ns  present  certain 
facts  connected  with  Christ's  discourses  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
additional  to  those  which  have  already  been  noticed.  These  facts 
indeed  are  generally  developed  through  the  teaching  of  Chrkt  in 
every  age  and  land.     And  in  relation  to  His  Teaching  it  appears — 

I. — THAT   IT  PRODUCED   A  VAST  VARIETY  OF  OPINIONS  CONCERNING 

HIM. 

"Many  of  the  pcoiiJc"  &c.  Some  of  His  hearers  on  this  occasion 
said  He  was  a  "  jJi'ojjfiei  ; "  some,  that  He  was  the  "  Christ ; "  whilst 
many  denied  that  He  was  either,  and  Avere  ready  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  Him  as  an  impostor.  So  there  was  a  "division,"  a 
schism  amongst  them.  Diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  hearers 
of  Christ  is  shown  on  another  occasion.  "Jesus  said,  Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?  And  they  said.  Some  say 
that  Thou  art  John  the  Baptist :  some,  Elias ;  and  others,  Jeremias, 
or  one  of  the  prophets"  (Matt.  xvi.  13,  14).  The  variety  of  specu- 
lative opinion  which  Christ's  teaching  has  always  produced  reveals — 

First :  The  great  diversity  in  the  minds  of  men.  JNo  two  minds 
are  exactly  alike  in  the  kind  or  measure  of  faculty  and  tendency. 
Nor  have  any  two  minds  passed  through  exactly  the  same  edu- 
cational process.  Hence  it  is  alniost  impossible  for  any  two  minds 
to  form  exactly  the  same  opinions  concerning  any  person  or 
proposition.  This  variety  gives  a  freshness  to  the  great  field  of 
human  thought,  and  it  should  teach  man  to  treat  the  conclusions 
of  his  brother  with  respect,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  his 
own.  It  should  also  warn  those  ecclesiastics  and  rulers  who  presume 
to  govern  the  opinions  of  men,  of  their  folly  and  their  wickedness. 

Lst  those  Avho  sit  in  priestly  state 

As  lordlings  over  mind, 

And  by  the  notions  they  dictate 

Tlie  thoughts  of  men  woukl  bind, 

Remember  well  that  on  this  earth 

It  must  be  ever  heard, 

The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth 

To  break  forth  from  His  Word. — "Biblical  Liturgy." 

This  reveals — 

Secondly  :  The  moral  perversity  in  the  souls  of  men.  Wrong 
opinions  in  all  cases  on  moral  subjects  indicate  a  perversion  of 
judgment.  The  broad  eternal  principles  of  moral  virtue  are  so 
self-obvious  and  radiant,  that  wrong  conclusions  concerning  them 
are  inexcusable  in  the  case  of  all  to  whom  they  are  presented. 
Christ's  life  was  at  once  the  incarnation  and  brightest  revelation  of 
those  principles;  and  hence  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  His 
character  implies  perversity  of  heart.     Were  all  men,  whatever 
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tlieir  diversity  of  mind,  to  give  to  Him  a  proper  study,  they  would 
say,  "  Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art  true."     This  reveals — 

Thirdly:  The  intellectual  freedom  which  Christ  allows  men. 
Mighty  as  He  is  in  power,  far-reaching  as  His  influence  is  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  and  potent  as  are  His  truths,  He  does 
not  coerce  thought,  does  not  compel  men  to  believe,  He  leaves  them 
free.     "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? " 

In  relation  to  His  teaching  it  appears — 

II. — THAT   IT   PRODUCED   A   PROFOUND   IMPRESSION   AS    TO    HIS 
TRANSCENDENT   WORTH. 

"Never  man  spahc  like  this  Mem."  This  was  the  utterance  of  the 
rough  Roman  officers  wlio  were  sent  forth  by  their  masters  to  seize 
Him ;  and  it  is  the  language  that  impartial  minds  in  all  times  and 
lands  must  adopt ;  there  never  was  such  a  Teacher.  "  Never  man 
s-pake  nice  this  Man."  *  So  original,  so  independent,  so  suggestive, 
so  natural,  so  tender,  so  faithful,  so  devout,  so  soul-commanding. 
As  a  Teacher,  in  all  these  respects  He  throws  the  greatest  sages  of 
antiquity  in  the  shade,  and  makes  modern  scientists  dwindle  into 
insignificance. 

"  Never  man  spiahc  like  this  Man!'  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  men — legislators  philosophers,  and  poets — of  the  world. 
He  stands  alone.  The  thoughts  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all 
times  are,  as  compared  to  His,  only  as  the  frail  productions  of 
human  art  compared  to  the  magnificent  organizations  of  living 
nature.  "The  whole  world,"  says  a  modern  author,  "has  con- 
firmed this  sentence.  Believers  have  felt  its  truth,  as  they  have 
imbibed  the  instructions  of  their  heavenly  Master;  and  infi.dels 
have  not  been  able  to  suppress  their  admiration  at  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  prayer  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  before 
His  death.  May  it  not  be  found  at  last  that  He  lifted  up  in  vain 
His  voice  of  sweet  persuasion  and  awful  warning,  to  plead  with  our 
negligent  and  hardened  hearts,  and  to  win  us  to  God  and  heaven ; 
but,  hearing,  may  we  understand ;  and  understanding,  feel  ;  and 
feeling,  practise  the  precepts  of  life  and  immortality." 

In  relation  to  His  teaching,  it  appears — 

III. — THAT   IT   PRODUCED   A  DEADLY  HOSTILITY   TOWARDS    HIM. 

"Some  of  them  laould  have  taken  Him,"  &c.  In  the  hostility 
which  the  teaching  of  Christ  roused  in  the  minds  of  these  Chief 
Priests  and  Pharisees  we  discover  several  evils. 

First :  Intolerance.    ExasjDorated  by  the  doctrines  He  proclaimed 
and  the  influence  He  was  exerting  upon  the  people,  they  wickedly 
resolved  to  crush  Him.     "Some  of  them  uvulcl  have  taken  Him." 
*  See  my  "  Genius  of  the  Gospel  on  Matthew  "  on  these  words. 
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Deep  and  strong  was  the  desire  tlicy  liad  to  arrest  His  progress, 
cripple  His  energies,  and  even  destroy  His  very  existence. 
Antagonism  to  Christianity  is  ever  associated  with  intolerance ;  it 
denounces  argument  and  betakes  itself  to  violence.  Another  evil 
we  discover  is — 

Secondly:  Superciliousness.  "Have  any  of  the  nolers  or  of  the 
Pharisees  helicved  oil  Him  ?"  The  spirit  of  this  language  is :  What 
is  the  worth  of  your  opinions  compared  with  ours — the  "rulers"  of 
the  people  ?  They  are  beneath  contempt.  With  what  haughtiness 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  always  treated  its  disciples ! 
They  have  branded  them  as  fools  and  fanatics ;  they  deem  them- 
selves the  wise,  forsooth !     Another  evil  we  discover  is — 

Thirdly  :  Insolence.  "  But  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law  are 
ciirscd."  "  This  p)C(yple.  !"  Meaning  this  rabble,  this  ignorant  mob. 
The  enemies  of  Christianity  have  always  treated  its  adherents  as 
the  "  offscouring  of  all  things."     Another  evil  we  discover  is — 

Fourthly :  Ridicule.  "  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ?  Search,  and 
look:  for  out  of  Galilee  ariscth  no  prophet."  These  words  were 
addressed  to  Nicodemus,  whose  mean  spirit  their  hostility  had 
stirred  up  to  a  little  courage,  sufficient  to  say  in  their  presence, 
"Doth  mir  law  judge  any  man,  he  fore  it  hear  him,  and  knoiueth  v:hat 
he  doeth  ?  "  But  little  respect  have  I  for  such  discipleship  as  that 
of  Nicodemus.  He  was  too  mean-spirited  and  cz-aven.  "  Poth  our 
laio  judge  any  man,  he  fore  it  hear  him  1 "  Why  ask  such  a  question  ? 
O  Nicodemus,  why  didst  thou  not  say,  "  Our  law  condemns  your 
conduct  ?  You  are  perpetrating  the  greatest  moral  enormity  in 
treating  with  heartless  indignity  the  Holy  Son  of  God !  Woe  to 
you  !  "  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  their  reply  served  him  right. 
"  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ? "  Art  thou  one  of  the  despicable 
Galileans  ?  Kidicule  has  often  been  one  of  the  ready  instruments 
of  the  opponents  of  Christianity.     Another  evil  we  discover  is — 

Fifthly :  Humiliation.  "  Every  man  went  unto  his  own  house." 
So  far  the  malignant  plans  of  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  were 
baffled,  and  they  retired  home  no  doubt  with  spirits*  chagrined  and 
humbled.  Such  will  be  the  condition  of  all  the  opj)onents  to 
Christianity  sooner  or  later. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  hostility  which 
the  teaching  of  Christ  awakened  in  the  minds  of  those  old  bigoted 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Conclusion.  How  stand  we  in  relation  to  Christ  ?  Are  our 
minds  merely  taken  up  Avith  speculative  opinions  concerning  Him, 
or  are  our  hearts  centred  in  Him  by  a  living  faith  ?  True  faith  is 
something  independent  of  what  are  called  "  the  evidences."  It 
comes  by  a  soul  recognition  of  Christ  in  the  glory  of  His  person, 
and  the  adaptation  of  His  teaching  to  the  intellect,  conscience,  and 
deep-felt  needs  of  the  heart. 
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"  A  man  of  subtle  reasoning  asked 

A  peasant  if  he  knew 
Where  lies  the  internal  evidence 

That  proved  his  Bible  true. 
The  terms  of  disputative  art 

Had  never  reached  his  ear  ; 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

And  only  answered  '  Here  ! ' " 


No.  XLIX. 

CHRIST   AS   A  RELIGIOUS   TEACHER. 

"  Jesus  went  unto  the  mount  of  Olives.  And  early  in  the  morning  He  came 
again  into  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  nnto  Him  ;  and  He  sat 
down,  and  taught  them." — viii.  1,  2. 

ExEGETiCAL    REMARKS. — Concern-  to  have  passed  the  night  on  the  Mount, 

ing  the  genuineness  of  these  and  the  perhaps  at  Bethany,  where   He  was 

following  ten  verses  of  this  chapter,  wont  to  resort,  away  from  the  bustle 

which    is    questioned    by   some    and  and  the  turmoil  of  the  crowded  city, 

denied  by  others,  we  shall  offer  re-  and  from  the  malice  of  His  enemies." 

marks  in  our  next   section.      Mean-  From  Luke  xxii.  37  we  learn  that  He 

while  we  shall  confine  our  attention  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  night 

to  these  two  verses.  on  the  Mount  of  Olives   during  His 

Ver.  1. — " /esits  went  unto  the  Mount  last  residence  at  Jerusalem. 
of  Olives."  Some  say  that  this  ought  Ver.  2. — "  And  early  in  the  morn- 
to  have  been  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ing."  "OpOpov.  "  John  writes  else- 
preceding  chapter,  following  the  word^,  where,  wpwta  (xviii.  28)  ;  7rp(oi(xx.  1)  ; 
"  every  man  went  unto  his  own  house."  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  opOpov.  It  ia 
Whilst  the  people  had  perhaps  all  their  to  be  observed  here,  however,  that 
own  houses  to  go  to,  and  to  them  they  the  term  op9pov  denotes  more  pre- 
retired,  Jesus  had  no  home,  but  with-  cisely  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  that 
drew  to  the  "iVfojm^  of  Oiit'es."  "This  it  is  intended  to  denote  just  this 
spot  is  a  high  hill  rising  quite  abruptly  time." — Lange.  "  He  came  again  into 
from  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came 
overlooking  Jerusalem  on  the  east  side.  u^ido  Him;  and  He  sat  down,  and 
At  its  foot  between  the  city  and  the  taught  them."  Though  He  had  been 
hill,  is  the  brook  Kedron ;  and  on  its  persecuted  in  the  temple,  as  we  find  in 
slope,  just  across  the  brook,  is  the  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  preced- 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  A  winding  ing  chapter,  with  undaunted  courage 
footpath  leads  over  the  hill  to  Bethany  He  resorts  thither  again  in  order  to 
on  the  other  side.     Our  Lord  seems  teach  the  people. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  two  verses  suggest  to  us  a  few  thoughts  concerning  Christ 
as  a  Beligioiis  Teacher. 

I. — HE  WAS  AS  A  TEACHER  DEVOUTLY   STUDIOUS. 

It  was  from  the  solitudes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  He  had 
spent  the  previous  night,  that  He  went  to  the  temple  to  preach. 
Christ  often  had  recourse  to  the  lonelihood  of  the  hills  for  holy 
meditation  and  communion  with  the  Eternal.  There,  in  those 
profound  silences  where  alone  the  voices  of  truth  are  heard,  He 

p  2 
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poured  out  His  thoughts  upon  the  loftiest  themes,  and  opened  His 
heart  to  the  influences  of  His  great  Father's  lovinfj  mind.  Devout 
solitude  is  the  scene  where  preparation  for  pubhc  speaking  can  be 
best  attained.  Without  this,  Theological  Halls  and  Elocutionary- 
Schools  are  worse  than  useless.  It  is  only  in  solitude  tliat  a  man 
can  break  the  shells  and  reach  the  jjerms  of  the  higher  truths  of  life 
and  destiny.  There  only,  by  bathing  them  in  the  living  current  of 
devotion,  can  he  make  them  so  real  to  himself  as  to  make  them 
realities  to  others.  There  are  three  things  that  seem  essential  in 
order  properly  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  these  can  come  only  by 
seasons  of  devout  solitude. 

First :  Self-formed  conviction  of  Gospel  truth.  Gospel  truth  is 
our  great  instrument  of  social  usefulness ;  that  without  which 
nothing  else  will  be  of  any  service.  It  is  the  "power  of  God 
imto  salvation."  But  how  is  this  to  be  wielded  ?  By  circulating 
copies  of  the  Scripture,  or  by  a  mere  recitation  of  their  contents, 
or  by  repeating  what  other  people  have  said  and  written  con- 
cerning those  truths  ?  All  these  may  be  and  are  useful  in  their 
way.  But  there  is  one  thing  indispensable,  even  to  do  these 
things  effectively,  and  that  is,  self-formed  convictions.  Heaven  has 
so  far  honoured  our  nature,  that  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
grand  victories,  must  pass  as  living  beliefs  through  the  soul  of 
him  that  employs  it.  If  we  would  effectually  use  the  Gospel  to 
help  society,  we  must  see,  taste,  and  handle  it  with  our  own  souls. 
The  men  who  speak  the  Gospel  without  such  convictions,- — and 
there  are  thousands  of  such  amongst  conventional  preachers, — cnn 
never  enrich  the  world.  They  are  echoes  of  old  voices;  what  they 
say  was  in  the  world  before  they  came  into  it.  They  are  but  mere 
channels  through  which  old  dogmas  flow.  But  he  who  speaks 
what  he  believes,  and  because  he  believes,  speaks  in  some  sense  a 
new  thing  to  the  race.  The  doctrine  comes  from  him  instinct  and 
warm  with  life.  His  individuality  is  impressed  upon  it.  The 
world  never  had  it  in  that  exact  form  before,  and  never  would 
liave  had  it  so  had  he  not  believed  and  spoken.  Now,  devout 
solitude  is  necessary  to  turn  the  Gospel  into  this  power  of  living 
conviction  ;  you  can  never  get  it  elsewhere.  Alone  with  God,  you 
can  search  the  Gospel  to  its  foundation,  and  feel  the  congruity  of 
its  doctrines  with  your  reason,  its  claims  with  your  conscience,  its 
provisions  with  your  wants. 

Secondly :  Unconquerable  love  for  Gospel  truth.  There  is  an 
immense  pi-actical  opposition  to  Gospel  truth  in  society.  Men's 
pride,  prejudice,  pleasures,  pursuits,  and  temporal  interests  are 
now,  as  ever,  against  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  who  think 
more  of  the  favour  and  applause  of  society  than  of  the  claims 
of  truth,  will  not  deal  with  it  honestly,  earnestly,  and  therefore 
successfully.    The  man  only  who  loves  truth  more  than  popularity, 
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fortune,  or  even  life,  can  so  use  it  as  really  and  everlastingly  to 
benefit  mankind.  In  devout  solitude  you  can  cultivate  this  in- 
vincible attachment  to  truth,  and  you  may  be  made  to  feel  with 
Paul,  who  said — "  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ." 

Thirdly :  A  living  expression  of  Gospel  truth.  We  must  be 
"  living  epistles."  Our  conduct  must  confirm  and  illumine  the 
doctrines  which  our  lips  declare.  Gospel  sermons  which  are  the 
expressions  of  life,  are  life-giving.  Gospel  truth  must  be  embodied  ; 
the  "Word  must  become  tiesh;"  it  must  be  drawn  out  in  living 
characters  in  all  the  phases  of  our  every-day  existence ;  its  spirit 
must  be  our  inspiration,  if  we  would  make  it  instrumental  for  good. 
Now,  for  the  production  of  such  sermons,  I  am  convinced  there 
must  be  seasons  of  devout  solitude ;  hours  when,  under  the  silent 
sunbeams  of  eternity,  ideas  run  into  emotions,  circulate  as  a  vital 
current  through  every  vein  of  the  soul,  and  form  the  very  stamina 
of  our  being.  It  is  said  of  Moses,  "  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone 
while  he  talked  with  God."  But  in  seasons  of  devout  solitude  our 
whole  nature  may  grow  luminous,  and  every  phase  of  our  character 
coruscate  with  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit.  John  the  Baptist 
gained  his  invincible  energy  in  the  lonely  wilderness;  Paul  pre- 
pared to  be  an  apostle  in  the  quiet  of  Arabia ;  and  it  was  in  the 
awful  midnight  solitude  of  Gethsemane  that  an  angel  from  heaven 
came  to  strengthen  Jesus  for  His  work.  It  is  beneath  the  earth  s 
green  mantle,  in  secret  and  silence  amongst  the  roots,  that  the 
trees  of  the  forest  turn  the  elements  of  nature  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. And  it  is  down  in  the  quiet  depths  of  spiritual  realities, 
alone  with  God,  that  the  soul  only  can  turn  this  world  to  its  true 
use.     The  verses  suggest  that — 

II. — HE  WAS   AS   A   TEACHER   SUBLIMELY   COURAGEOUS. 

"He  came  again  into  the  temple"  In  that  temple  during  the 
previous  days,  His  life  had  been  threatened.  It  is  said  that  "  they 
sought  to  take  Him  "  (chap.  vii.  80) ;  that  is,  to  kill  Him.  Ofiicers 
had  been  despatched  on  the  previous  day  from  the  Sanhedrim  in 
order  to  seize  Him.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  malignant  deter- 
mination to  destroy  Him,  with  a  noble  daring  He  goes  "  early  in 
the  morning"  of  the  next  day  "into  the  temple."  You  must  dis- 
tinguish this  spirit  of  fearless  daring  from  that  which  the  world 
calls  courage. 

First :  Brute  courage  is  dead  to  the  sacredness  of  life.  The  great 
bulk  of  tlie  armies  of  Europe  is  formed  of  men  who  have  gone 
into  the  profession  (as  it  is  called)  without  any  deep  conviction  as 
to  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  They  are  men,  for  the  most  part, 
wlio  hold  life  cheaply.  Their  courage  is  an  animal  and  a  mercenary 
thing.     Soldiers  are  not  spiritual  men,  but  sanguinary  bipeds  who 
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have  sold  themselves  to  carnage.  This  was  not  the  courage  that 
Christ  possessed  and  displayed.  Deeply  did  He  feel,  and  frequently 
did  He  teach,  the  sanctity  of  life.  He  came,  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  "  What,"  said  He,  "  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? " 

Secondly :  Brute  courage  is  indifferent  to  the  grand  mission  of 
life.  The  man  of  brute  valour  is  not  penetrated,  still  less  inspired, 
with  the  question.  What  is  the  grand  object  of  my  life  ?  Wherefore 
was  I  sent  into  the  world  ?  Am  I  here  to  work  out  the  great 
designs  of  my  Maker,  and  to  rise  into  angelhood,  or  to  be  a  mere 
fighting  machine  ?  On  the  contrary,  Christ's  regard  for  the  grand 
mission  of  His  life  made  Him  courageous.  He  held  the  will  of 
His  Father  as  a  dearer  thing  to  Him  than  His  mortal  existence. 
He  came  to  "  bear  witness  to  the  truth ; "  and  to  fidfil  this  work 
He  dared  the  fury  of  His  enemies,  and  willingly  risked  His  own 
mortal  life. 

Thirdly :  Brute  courage  is  always  inspired  by  mere  animal 
passion.  It  is  when  the  blood  is  up  the  man  is  daring.  And  the 
blood,  what  is  it  ?  The  mere  blood  of  the  enrao;ed  tisrer  or  the 
infuriated  lion.  When  the  blood  cools  down,  the  man's  courage, 
such  as  it  is,  collapses.  Not  so  with  the  valour  of  Christ.  His 
courage  was  that  of  deep  conviction  of  duty.  His  excitement  was 
not  animal,  but  spiritual — not  malign  or  ambitious,  but  reverent 
and  benign.  "  As  Luther,"  Dr.  D'Auhignd  informs  us,  "  drew  near 
the  door  which  was  about  to  admit  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
judges  (the  Diet  of  Worms),  he  met  a  valiant  knight,  the  celebrated 
George  of  Fruendsberg,  who,  four  years  later,  at  the  head  of  his 
German  lansquenets,  bent  the  knee  with  his  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
Pavia,  and  then,  charging  to  the  left  of  the  French  army,  drove  it 
into  the  Ticino,  and  in  a  great  measure  decided  the  captivity  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  old  General,  seeing  Luther  pass,  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his  head,  blanched  in  many  battles, 
said  kindly,  '  Poor  monk,  poor  monk  !  thou  art  now  going  to  make 
a  nobler  stand  than  T  or  any  other  captain  have  ever  made  in  the 
bloodiest  of  our  battles.  But  if  thy  cause  is  just,  and  thou  art 
sure  of  it,  go  forward  in  God's  name,  and  fear  nothing.  God  will 
not  forsake  thee.'  A  noble  tribute  of  respect  paid  by  the  courage 
of  the  sword  to  the  courage  of  the  mind." 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  for  a  religious  teacher  than  courage, 
for  his  mission  is  to  strike  hard  against  the  prejudices,  the  self- 
interests,  the  dishonesties,  the  cherished  passions  and  sinful  pursuits 
of  the  masses.  No  man  without  an  invincible  valour  of  soul  can 
do  the  work  of  a  religious  teacher  in  this  age.  The  popular  preacher 
must,  more  or  less,  be  cowardly  and  conciliatory.  The  less  force  of 
conviction  a  preacher  has,  the  more  he  is  fitted  for  popularity. 
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Dead  fish  flow  with  the  stream ;  it  requires  living  ones  with  much 
inner  force  to  cut  up  against  the  current.   The  verses  suggest  that — 

III. — HE  WAS   AS  A  TEACHER   EARNESTLY  DILIGENT. 

"  Early  in  the  morning."  Elsewhere  we  are  informed  that  He 
rose  up  "  a  great  while  before  day."  He  did  not  indulge  Himself 
in  sleep.  When  sleep,  which  generally  does  its  refreshing  work 
in  a  few  hours,  had  left  Him,  and  the  sun  struck  his  rays  upon  the 
horizon,  He  was  up  at  His  great  work.  "  I  must  work  the  works 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work."'  *  Two  things  should  make  a  teacher  earnestly 
diligent — 

First :  The  transcendent  importance  of  his  mission.  What  has 
he  to  do  ?  To  enlighten  and  regenerate  imperishable  spirits  that 
are  in  a  morally  ruinous  condition.  What  is  involved  in  the  loss 
of  one  soul  ? 

Secondly :  The  brevity  of  his  life.  How  short  the  time,  even 
in  the  longest  lived  men,  for  the  prosecution  of  this  the  greatest 
of  all  human  undertakings  !  Oh  that  all  preachers  of  the  Holy 
Word  were  inspired  with  something  of  the  earnestness  of  Christ's 
spirit !  Then  indeed  they  would  be  earnest  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  &c.  No  time  would  be  wasted  in  sleep,  in  self-indulgence, 
or  even  in  occupations  that  had  not  a  salutary  bearing  on  the  great 
mission. 

"  Oh  !  let  all  the  soul  within  you 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad. 
Strike  !  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages— tell  for  God." 

The  verses  susjgest  that — 

IV. — HE  WAS  AS   A   TEACHER  BEAUTIFULLY  NATURAL. 

"  He  sat  clown,  and  taught  them."  There  was  nothing  stiff  or 
official  in  Christ's  manner  of  teaching.  All  was  free,  fresh,  and 
elastic  as  nature. 

First :  He  was  natural  in  attitude.  Modern  rhetoric  has  rules 
to  guide  a  public  speaker  as  to  his  posture,  how  he  should  move  his 
hand,  point  his  finger,  and  roll  his  eyes.  All  such  miserable  direc- 
tions are  not  only  to  the  utmost  degree  unlike  Christ,  but  degrading 
to  the  moral  nature  of  the  speaker,  and  detrimental  to  his  oratorio 
influence.  Let  a  man  be  charged  with  great  thoughts,  and  those 
thoughts  will  throw  his  frame  into  the  most  beseeming  attitudes. 

Secondly  :  He  was  natural  in  expression.  He  attended  to  no 
classic  rule  of  composition;  the  words  and  similes  He  employed 
were  such  as  His  thoughts  ran  into  at  first,  and  such  as  His  hearers 
could  well  understand.     To  many  modei'n  preachers  composition  is 

*  See  a  reading  on  early  rising,  "  The  Practical  Philosopher."  Published  by 
R.  Dickinson. 
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everything.  Words  the  most  select  and  ornate,  sentences  the 
most  pohshed,  and  periods  the  most  rounded,  paragraphs  the  most 
finished  and  brilliant,  they  scrupulously  regard.  How  unlike  Christ ! 
and  what  solemn  tritling  Avitii  Gospel  truth  ! 

Thirdly :  He  was  natural  in  tones.  The  tones  of  His  voice,  we 
may  rest  assured,  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  His  soul.  The  voice  of  the  modern  teacher  is  often 
hideously  artificial.  Just  so  far  as  a  speaker  goes  away  from  his 
nature,  either  in  language,  attitude,  or  tone,  he  loses  self-respect, 
inward  vigour,  and  social  force. 


^o.  L. 

THE   WOMAN   TAKEN   IN  ADULTERY. 

{Jesus  in  Jerusalem. — Account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. — John  viii.  3 — 1 1.) 

"And  tlie  Scribes  and  Pliarissees  brought  nnto  Him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  ; 
and  when  they  had  set  her  in  the  midst,  they  say  unto  Him,  Master,  this 
Avoman  was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act,"  &c. — viii.  3 — 11. 


ExegetiCal  Remarks. — On  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
paragraph  we  cannot  do  better  than 
by  presenting  our  readers  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  as  given  by  Dr. 
Farrar:  "I.  Arguments  against  its 
Genuineness. — (1.)  It  is  not  found  in 
Rome  of  the  best  and  oldest  MSS.  ;  (2.) 
nor  in  most  of  the  Fathers  (e.r/.  Origen, 
Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Cyprian)  ;  (3.)  nor  in  many 
ancient  versions  {e.g.  Sahidic,  Coptic, 
and  Gothic)  ;  (4.)  in  other  MSS.  it  is 
marked  with  obeli  and  asterisks,  or  a 
space  is  left  for  it,  or  it  is  inserted 
elsewhere  ;  (5.)  it  contains  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  various  readings 
('variant  singula  fere  verba  in  codicibus 
plerisque.' — Tischendorf) ;  (6.)  it  con- 
tains several  expressions  not  elsewhere 
found  in  St.  John  ;  and  (7.)  it  dift'ers 
widely  in  some  respects — particularly 
in  the  constant  use  of  the  connecting 
St — from  the  .style  of  St.  John  through- 
(mt  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  Several  of 
these  arguments  are  weakened,  (i.)  by 
the  fact  that  the  diversities  of  readings 
may  be  reduced  to  three  main  recen- 
sions ;  (ii.)  that  the  rejection  of  the 
passage  may  liave  been  due  to  a  false 
dogmatical  bias  ;  (iii.)  that  the  silence 
of  some  of  the  Fathers  may  be  ac- 
cidental, and  of  others  prudential. 
II.  Arguments  in  favour  of   its 


Genuineness. — (1.)  It  is  found  in 
some  old  and  important  uncials,  and 
in  more  than  300  cursive  MSS.,  in 
some  of  the  Itala,  and  in  the  Vulgate  ; 
(2.)  The  tendencies  which  led  to  its 
deliberate  i-ejection  would  have  ren- 
dered all  but  impossible  its  invention 
or  interpolatiim  ;  (3.)  It  is  quoted  by 
Augu.'-tine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  and 
treated  as  genuine  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions.  St.  Jerome's  testimony 
is  particularly  important,  because  he 
says  that  in  his  time  it  was  found  'in 
multis  et  Gra;cis  et  Latinis  codicibus,' 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
all  of  these  must  have  been  consider- 
ably older  than  any  which  we  now 
possess.  The  main  facts  to  be  observed 
are,  that  though  the  dogmatic  bias 
against  tlie  passage  might  be  sufficient 
to  account  lor  its  rejecli(m,  it  gives  us 
no  help  in  explaining  its  want  of  re- 
semblance to  the  style  of  St.  John.  A 
very  simple  hypothesis  will  account 
for  all  difficulties.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  story  of  the  woman  accused  before 
our  Lord  of  many  sins, — to  which 
Eusebius  alludes  as  existing  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, — is  identical 
witli  this,  we  may  suppose  without 
any  improbability,  either  (i.)  that  St. 
John  (as  Alford  hesitatingly  suggests) 
may  here  have  adopted  a  portion  of 
current  synoptic  tradition,  or  (ii.)  that 
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the  story  may  have  been  derived 
originally  from  Papias,  the  pupil  of 
St.  John,  and  having  found  its  way 
into  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  may 
have  been  adopted  gradually  into  some 
MSS.  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Many 
recent  writers  adopt  the  suj/gestion  of 
Holtzmann,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
'  Ur-marcus,'  or  ground  doctrine  of  the 
Synoptists.  Wlioever  embodied  into 
the  Gospels  this  traditionally  remem- 
bered story  deserved  well  of  the 
world."  * 

Ver.  3. — "And  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  brought  unto  Him  (r.  v. 
BRING  A  woman)  a  woman  taken  in 
adultery;  and  when  they  had  (r.  v. 
having)  set  her  in  the  midst."  These 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  tried  to 
entrap  Him  before,  but  were  foiled. 
A  death  penalty  was  involved  in  the 
act  here  charged  against  the  woman. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Sanhedrim  moved  now  in  the  matter. 

Ver.  4. — "  They  say  unto  Him, 
Master,  this  woman  was  (r.  v.  hath 
been)  taken  in  adidtery,  in  the  very 
act."  Alford's  reading  of  this  verse  is 
as  follows:  "The  priests  say  unto 
Him,  tempting  Him  that  they  might 
have  to  accuse  Him,  Master,  this 
woman  hath  been  taken  in  adultery, 
in  the  very  act." 

Ver.  5. — "  Noiv  Moses  in  the  law 
commanded  us,  that  such  should  be 
stoned  (r.  v.  to  stone  such)  :  hut 
ivhat  say  est  Thou  ?  "  (r.  v.  what  then 
SAYEST  thou  of  her  1)    (Til  oiv  ri  Xtytig, 

"  What  now  sayest  Thou  1 " 

Ver.  6. — "  This  they  said,  tempting 
Him,  that  they  might  have  (r.  v. 
whereof)  to  accuse  Him."  That  is, 
putting  Him  to  a  test  in  order  to  have 
ground  for  accusation  against  Him. 
They  thought  that  their  question  was 
such  that,  whatever  answer  He  gave, 
He  would  involve  Himself  in  guilt. 
If  He  said,  "Stone  her,"  they  would 
charge  Him  with  assuming  a  political 
authority  that  did  not  belong  to  Him. 
li  He  said,  "  Let  her  alone,  do  nothing 
with  her,"  they  would  charge  Him 
with  encouraging  immorality  and  ab- 
rogating their  law.  "  But  Jesus  stooped 
doxmi," — He  was  in  a  sitting  posture 

*  See  "  Life  of  Christ,"  by 


before, — ■'■'■a.nd  with  His  finger  wrote  on 
the  ground."  This  gesture  was  familiar 
to  antiquity  as  a  representation  of  deep 
thinking,  languor,  or  absence  of  mind 
(see  the  representation  in  Liicke,  page 
269).  Perhaps  by  the  act  Christ  meant 
to  express  disregard  of  their  question. 
"  As  though  He  heard  them  not "  (r.  v. 
omits)  .  This  clause  is  not  in  the  original, 
it  is  supplied  by  our  translators.  It 
sliould  be  struck  out,  as  it  conveys  the 
idea  that  Christ  meant  to  deceive. 

Ver.  7. — "  So  (r.  v.  but)  when  they 
continued  asking  Him,  He  lifted  up 
Himself,  and  said  unto  them,  He  that 
is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her."  "  Without  sm." 
Without  this  sin,  in  spirit  if  not  in 
act ;  and  whose  conscience  acquits  him 
of  any  such  si-n,  "  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone."  Thus  He  turns  the  tables  iipon 
them.  Under  the  law  (Deut.  xvii.  7) 
the  stone  in  such  a  case  was  to  be 
hurled  by  the  witnesses  of  the  guilt ; 
and  this  in  order  that  they  might  feel 
the  responsibility  of  giving  evidence. 

Ver.  8. — '^  And  again  He  stooped 
down,  and  (r.  v.  with  his  finger) 
wrote  on  the  ground."  What  wrote 
He  ?  No  one  knows.  Did  He  stoop 
antl  write  merely  to  give  the  accusers 
of  this  woman  an  ojiportunity  to  slink 
away  unobserved  ?  Probably  so.  Any- 
how they  availed  themselves  of  the 
occasion. 

Ver.  9. — "And  they  which  (r.  v. 
when  they)  heard  it,  being  convicted 
by  their  own  conscience,  (r.  v.  omits 
this)  went  out  one  by  one."  It  is 
historically  stated  that  at  this  time 
many  prominent  Rabbis  were  living 
in  adultery,  hence  the  words  of  Christ 
caused  them  to  be  convicted  by  their 
own  conscience.  "Beginning  at  (r.  v. 
from)  the  eldest,"  or  rather  at  the  elders 
in  the  official  sense,  and  not  the  seniors 
in  age.  "  Even  unto  the  last."  One  by 
one  they  slunk  away.  They  did  not 
dare  to  wait  until  Christ  rose  from  His 
bent  attitude  and  looked  lightning  and 
spoke  thunder  to  them.  "And  Jesus 
was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing 
(r.  v.  where  she  was)  in  the  midst." 
Only  the  band  of  accusers  ran  away, 
the  disciples  and  the  people  probabl} 

Dr.  Farrar,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
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remained  and  were  looking  on.    Why  po?cd  to  listen,  with  a  reverence  and 

did  not  the  accused  run  uway  ?  Christ  teachableness  before  unknown,  to  our 

had  His  grasp  upon  her  conscience  ;  Lord's  admonition.    Jesus  pronounces 

she  felt  chained  to  His  judgment-seat.  no  pardon  upon  the  woman,  like, '  Thy 

Vers.  10,  11. — "  WlienJesnshad  (r.  sins  be  forgiven  thee,'  'Go  in  peace,' 

V.  AND  JESUS  lifted)  lifted  np  Him-  much  less  does  He  .say  that  she  had 

self ,  and  saiv  none  hut  the  woman,  (r.  done  nothing condemnable.  Hesimply 

V.    OMITS    this)    He  said    unto    her,  leaves  tlie  matter  where  it  was.     He 

Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers?  meddles    not  with    the    magistrate's 

(r.  v.  where  are  they  ?)  hath  no  man  office,  nor  acts  the  judge  in  any  sense. 

condemned  thee  ?  (r.  v.  did  no  man  But  in  saying  '  Go,  and  sin  no  more,' 

CONDEMN  THEE?)      Slie  Said,  No  man,  which  had  been  before  .said  to  one  who 

Lord.      And    Jesus    saiil    unto    her,  undoubtedly  believed    (chap.  v.   14), 

Neither  do  I  condemn  thee:  go,  and  more  is  probably  implied  than  ex- 

sin  no  more  "   (r.  v.  go  thy  way  ;  from  pressed.     If  brought  suddenly  to  con- 

HENCEFORTH  SIN  NO  MORE).     "  What  viction  of  sin,  to  admiration  of  her 

inimitable  tenderness  and  grace  !  Con-  Deliverer,  and  to  a  willingness  to  be 

scious  of  her  own  guilt,  and  till  now  admonished  and  guided  by  Him,  thi.s 

in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  talked  call   to   begin  a  new  life  may  have 

of  stoning  her,  wondering  at  the  skill  carried  with  it  what  would  ensure  and 

with  which  her  accu.?ers  had  been  dis-  naturally  bring  about  a  permanent 

persed,  and  the  grace  of  the  few  words  change." — Ih\  Brown. 
addressed  to  herself,  she  would  be  dis- 

HOMILETICS. 

Amongst  the  thoughts  which  this  wonderful  narrative  suggests, 
there  are  three  worthy  of  notice,  which  are  true  whether  the 
narrative  is  genuine  or  not. 

I. — THAT   THE   VILEST    SINNERS   ARE   OFTEN   THE   GREATEST 
ACCUSERS. 

Who  were  the  accusers  of  this  adulteress  ?  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees;  and  according  to  Christ's  judgment,  and  according  to 
the  judgment  of  all  who  would  look  at  actions  through  His  system 
of  morality,  they  were,  of  all  sinners,  the  greatest.  It  is  true  that 
on  this  occasion  their  accusation  of  the  woman  was  inspired  by 
their  dislike  to  Christ,  rather  than  a  dislike  to  her  or  a  hatred  of 
her  crime.  "  They  say  unto  Him,  Master,  this  woman  was  taken 
in  adultery,  in  the  very  act.  Now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded 
us,  that  such  should  he  stoned:  but  ivhat  say  est  Thou?  This  they 
said,,  temijting  Him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  Him."  They 
sought  by  this  to  entrap  Him,  to  get  Him  to  do  or  say  something 
in  the  matter  on  which  they  could  found  a  charge  that  would  lead 
to  His  ruin.  If  He  acquitted  her,  they  would  accuse  Him  of 
violating  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  if  He  condemned  her,  they  would 
accuse  Him  of  political  usurpation — for  the  power  to  condemn  to 
death  was  invested  entirely  in  Roman  authority.  But  whether 
their  conduct  in  this  instance  was  prompted  by  a  dislike  to  Christ, 
or  a  dislike  to  the  woman,  it  suggests  and  illustrates  the  truth, 
that  the  greatest  sinners  are  generally  the  greatest  accusers.     The 
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more  base  and  corrupt  a  man  is,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  charge 
crimes  on  others,  and  the  more  severe  he  is  in  his  censures  on  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow-men.  The  more  unchaste,  untruthful,  dis- 
honest a  man  is,  the  more  ready  is  he  to  suspect  the  chastity, 
truthfulness,  and  probity  of  others.  Take  care  of  social  accusers — 
the  demon  of  the  old  Scribes  and  Pharisees  is  in  them !  Were 
there  worse  men  in  Judaea  or  on  the  round  earth  than  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  now 
accused  this  woman  ?  It  is  ever  so :  the  more  base  and  corrupt 
a  man  is,  the  more  ready  to  charge  crimes  on  others,  and  the 
more  severe  in  his  censures. 

II. — THAT   THE   SEVEREST   JUDGE   OF   SINNERS   IS  THEIR  OWN 
CONSCIENCE. 

"  They  which  heard  it,  heing  convicted  hy  their  own  conscience, 
iccnt  out  one  hy  one." 

See  how  Jesus  touched  the  consciences  of  these  sinners !  He 
"  stooped  down,  and  with  His  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  tho%tgh 
He  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  continued  ashing  Him,  He 
lifted  up  Himself,  and  said  unto  them.  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  And  again  He 
stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground.  And  they  ivhich  heard 
it,  Icing  convicted  hy  their  otcn  conscience,  went  out  one  hy  one, 
he  ginning  at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last:  and  Jesus  was  left 
alone,  and  the  ivoman  standing  in  the  midst."  Observe  two 
things — 

First :  Christ's  method  of  awakening  their  conscience.  (1.)  He 
expresses  by  a  symbolic  act  His  superiority  over  their  malignant 
purposes.  They  were  full  of  unholy  excitement.  Evil  was  in 
them  now  a  passion,  and  they  were  impatient  for  Him  to  commit 
Himself,  but  He  is  sublimely  calm.  He  stoops  down  as  if  He 
were  utterly  indifferent  to  their  miserable  aims.  They  must  have 
felt  this.  There  is  often  a  power  in  holy  silence  which  no  words, 
however  eloquent,  can  carry.  (2.)  He  puts  the  question  of  the 
■woman's  punishment  upon  their  oivn  consciences.  "  He  that  is 
without  sin,"  &c. 

As  if  He  had  said  :  "  I  do  not  defend  her  conduct ;  stone  her 
if  you  like.  But  let  her  be  stoned  by  those  who  are  free  from 
sin,  for  it  is  monstrous  for  one  sinner  to  stone  another.  Are  you 
without  sin  ?  Then  stone  her.  If  .not,  take  care."  This  touched 
them.     Observe — 

Secondly :  The  force  of  their  awakened  consciences.  They  were 
convicted,  and  "  went  out  one  by  one."  Conscience-smitten,  they 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  Christ  as  if  scared  by  His  majestic 
purity.  This  conscience  for  a  time  confounded  their  purposes,  and 
abashed  them  with  their  own  wickedness.     "  One   hy   one,"   they 
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skulked  away.     Ah !  there  is  no  judge  so  severe  and  crushing  in 
his  sentence  as  that  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

III. — THAT   THE   GREATEST   FRIEND   OF    SINNERS   IS    JESUS   CHRIST. 

The  accusers  are  gone,  but  the  accused  remains  with  Jesus  alone. 
Observe — 

First :  He  declines  pronouncing  a  judicial  condemnation  upon 
her.  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee."  He  does  not  mean  that  He 
did  not  disapprove  of  her  conduct  and  condemn  her  morally,  but 
judicially.  He  declines  to  pronounce  judgment.  He  neither 
possessed  nor  claimed  any  jurisdiction  in  civil  or  criminal  affairs. 
He  left  the  work  of  the  magistrate  for  the  magistrate  to  do.  He 
did  not  come  to  stone  bodies  to  de  ith,  but  to  save  souls  to  life. 

Secondly  :  He  discharges  her  with  a  merciful  admonition.  "  Go, 
and  sin  no  more."  An  expression,  this,  implying  (1.)  That  she  had 
sinned.  Adultery  is  confessedly  a  crime.  (2.)  That  He  forgave 
her.  "  Go."  I  absolve  thee.  (3.)  That  her  future  should  be  free 
from  sin.  "  Sin  no  more."  Let  bygones  be  bygones ;  let  oblivion 
cover  thy  past;  let  virtue  crown  thy  future.  Thus  Jesus  deals 
with  sinners.  Desolate,  branded,  forsaken  of  all,  He  alone  will 
stand  by  thee.     He  recriminates  no  penitent. 


No.  LI. 

THE   LIGHT    OF    THE   WORLD. 

(Further  public  teaching  of  Our  Lord. — John  viii.  12 — 59.) 

"  Then  spake  Jesus  aj^ain  unto  them,  saying,  I  am  tlie  light  of  the  world  :  he 

that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life." — viii.  12. 

ExEGETiCAL  Remarks. — Ver.  12. —  shopheroth,  into  which  the  people,  and 

"  Then  spake  (r.  v.  again  therefore  especially  the  Pharisees,  used  to  cast 

JESUS  spake)  Jesus  again  unto  them,  their  gilts.      In  this  court  therefore 

saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  close  beside  Him  were  two  gigantic 

he  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  candelabra,    fifty    cubits     high     and 

(r.  v.  the)  darkness,  but  shall  have  sumptuously  gilded,  on  the  summit  of 

the  light  of  life."      This  verse  should  which    nightly  during    the   Feast   of 

perhaps    chronologiciUy   follow   ver.  Tabernacles  lamps  were  lit  which  shed 

52  of  the  preceding  chapter,  for  it  is  their  soft  light  over  all  the  city.  Round 

a  continuation  of  that  discourse.  Some  these  lamps  the  people,  in  their  joyful 

suppose  that  Christ  here,  speaking  of  enthusiasm,   and   even   the  stateliest 

Himself  as  the  "Light,"   alludes  to  priests  and  Pharisees,  joined  in  festal 

the  large  golden  chandeliers   in  the  dances  ;  while,  to  the  sound  of  flutes 

court  of  the  women  of  the   temple,  and  other  music,  the  Levites,  drawn 

the   light  of  which  illuminated  the  up    in    array    on    the    fifteen    steps 

whole  city.  which  led  up  to  the  court,  chanted 

"He  was,"  says  Dr.  i^rtrrar,  "seated  the  beautiful  psalms  whicli  early  re- 

at  that  moment  in  the  Treasury,  cither  ceived  the  title  of  '  Songs  of  Degrees.' 

some   special   building   so  ciilled,  or  In  allusion  to  these  great  lamps,  on 

that  part  of  the  court  of  the  women  which  souie  circumstance  of  the  mo- 

whicli  contained  the  thirteen  chests  ment  may  have  concentrated  the  at- 

with  trumpet-shaped  openings  called  tention  of   the   hearers,   Christ    ex- 
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claimed  to  them,  'I  am  the  Light  of  "The  glorious  morn  from  height  to 

the  ivorlcV     It  was  His  constant  plan  height 

to  sluipe  the  illustrations  of  His  dis-  Shoots  the  keen  arrows  of  the  light ; 

courses   by  those   external  incidents  And  glorious  in  their  central  shower, 

which  would  rouse  the  deepest  atten-  Palace  of  holiness  and  power, 

tion  and  fix  the  words  most  indelibly  The  temple  on  Moriah's  brow 

on  the  memories  of  his  hearers."   Stier,  Looks  a  new-risen  sun  below." 
however,  thinks  that  the  allusion  is 

not  to  the  light  of  the  chandelier,  but  Elsewhere  this  same  Evangelist  calls 

to  that  of  the  great  sun  itself.      It  Him  the  true  "  Light."     The  Logos  is 

might  be  so,  for  in  the  second  verse  the   true   light.      "All,"   to   use   the 

of  the  chapter  we  are  told  that  it  was  language  of  another,  "  that  has  really 

"early  in  the  morning"  that  Christ  enlarged  the  state  of  intellectual  truth 

came  to  the  temple.     The  festal  lights  or  of  moral  goodness  among  men,  all 

of  the  temple  were  probably  ext.n-  that  has  ever  lighted  any  soul  of  man, 

gnished,    and  the   glorious   sun   was  has  radiated  from  Him.    He  proclaims 

ascending  the  horizon  and  throwing  Himse]f  to  he  the' Light  of  the  ivorkl,' 

his  radiance  upon  the  marble  temple,  and  the  Truth  ;  and  His  apostle,  speak- 

and  He  might  have  meant,  What  that  ing  of  the  illumination  shed  by  Him 

sun  which  is  now  breaking  upon  us  upon  the  Church,  reminds  Christians 

is  to  the  earth,  that,  and  more  than  that  the  darkness  is  passing,  and  the 

that,  am  I  to  the  whole  sinful  world.  true  Light  now  shineth." 

HOMILETICS. 

Observe,  that  Christ  is  The  Light  for  -the  World,  tliat  is,  the 
Light  for  humanity.  KoV/xos  stretches  over  all  time,  as  over  all 
space.  The  lights  of  the  candelabra  only  irradiated  the  temple, 
or  at  most  part  of  the  city  ;  however  effulgent,  they  left  the  sur- 
rounding regions  in  darkness.  But  Christ  as  the  ''Light"  is  not 
confined  to  a  district,  but  radiates  a  globe ;  not  for  a  tribe,  but  for 
the  race ;  not  for  a  time,  but  for  all  times  the  Light  of  the  World. 
His  doctrines  are  fitted  for  universal  reason,  His  precepts  for  uni- 
versal conscience.  His  provisions  for  universal  needs.  Christ  is  no 
more  the  property  of  any  particular  community  or  tribe  than  the 
natural  sun  is ;  He  belongs  to  the  race. 

I. — CHRIST  AS  A  "  LIGHT  "  IS  WONDEOUSLY  REVEALING. 
Light  is  a  revealing  element.  When  the  sun  goes  down  and 
darkness  reigns,  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  world  is  concealed, 
all  on  ocean  and  on  land  are  hidden  with  a  veil  which  no  eye  can 
pierce.  The  sun  arises,  and  all  stands  forth  distinctly  to  view. 
What  does  Christ  reveal  ?  God,  a  spiritual  universe,  a  moral 
government,  a  future  state  of  retribution,  a  remedial  system  by 
which  fallen  humanity  can  be  restored  to  the  knowledge,  the 
image,  the  friendship,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  eternal  Father. 
Men  have  appeared  here  in  different  ages  and  regions  who  have 
been  called  lights.  Prophets  were  lights ;  John  the  Baptist  was 
called  a  light ;  the  apostles  were  lights ;  some  of  the  heathen  sages 
were  lights  ;  and  many  of  the  modem  philosophers  and  scientists 
may  be  called  lights.     But  Christ  is  the  Light.     Other  lights  are 
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borrowed  ;  He  is  the  original  Fountain.  Other  lights  only  reveal 
dimly  a  few  things  in  some  narrow  space ;  He  reveals  all  things 
fully  through  all  regions  of  moral  being.  Other  lights  shone  a 
little,  and,  like  meteors,  went  out;  He  burns  on  for  ever — the 
"  Light  of  the  loorld." 

II. — CHRIST  AS  A  "light"  IS  HUMANITY-GUIDING. 
"  He  that  follouxth  Me  shall  not  ivalk  in  darkness."  The  sun  may 
shine  in  its  noontide  radiance,  and  yet  men  may  walk  in  darkness ; 
they  may  shut  their  eyes  or  keep  in  cells  or  caverns.  It  is  so  with 
Christ.  Though  He  is  the  moral  Sun  of  the  world,  the  millions 
•'  ivalk  in  darkness."  Christ  is  to  be  followed  (1)  doetrinalh/, 
(2)  ethically,  (3)  spiritually.  Men  who  follow  Him  thus  will 
always  be  in  the  "  light." 

III. — CHRIST   AS   A    "light"   IS   SPIRITUALLY   QUICKENING. 

The  natural  sun  is  the  fountain  of  life  to  the  world ;  his  beams 
quicken  all.  Christ  is  the  Life  of  the  world.  "  In  Him  was  life." 
He  quickens  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  soul.  There  is  no 
spiritual  life  apart  from  Him. 

Conclusion.  How  great  the  obligation  of  the  world  to  Christ ! 
What  would  this  earth  be  without  the  sun  ?  Its  condition  would 
be  wretched  beyond  conception ;  and  yet  it  would  be  better  off 
than  humanity  without  Christ.  Were  all  that  Christ  has  been 
to  humanity,  and  still  is,  to  be  withdrawn,  into  what  a  Stygian 
condition  it  would  sink.  "  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  His  unspeak- 
able gift ! " 


No.  LII. 
Christ's  superhuman  claim. 

"  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  nnto  Him,  Thou  bearest  record  of  Thyself ; 
Thy  record  is  not  true,"  &,c. — viii.  13 — 19. 

ExEGETiCAii  Eemarks. — Ver.  13. —  society  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  almost 

^^Tlie  Pharisees  therefore  said  unto  Him,  any  number  of  men,  on  certain  con- 

Thoii  hearest  record  (r.  v.  witness)  of  ditions,  to  swear  to  a  falsehood.    This 

Thyself;   Thy  record  (r.  v.   witness)  has  been  done  over  and  over  again  in 

is  not  trne.^'   In  Deut.  xvii.  6  we  liave  human  liistory,  and  is  being  done  the 

this  Jewish  law.     "  At  the  mouth  of  world  over  this  very  day.    The  inten- 

two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  tion  of  this  law  seemed  to  be  to  guard 

he  that  is  worthy   of  death   be   put  human  life  from  the  stroke  of  a  hasty 

to  death  ;   but  at  the  mouth  of  one  vengeance.     The  Pharisees,  however, 

witness  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death."  seem  to  refer  to  this  law  as  a  reason 

This  law  did  not  mean  that  what  one  for  rejecting  what  Christ  had  asserted 

man  said  was  necessarily  untrue  be-  concerning  Himself  being  the  "Light 

cause  not  confirmed   by  otlier   men,  of  the  world."     They  do  not  say  that 

for  truth  is  independent  of  witnesses.  His  evidence  is  insufficient  because  it 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  a  statement  is  is  unsupported  by  a  second  party,  but 

necessarily  true  because  a  number  of  that  it  is  not  true, 

men  will  affirm  it  ;   for  in  corrupt  Ver.  14. — "  Jesus  answered  and  said 
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unio  them,  TJwugh  (r.  v.  even  if)  I 
bear  record  (r.  v.  witness)  of  Myself, 
yet  My  record  (r.  v.  witness)  is  true." 
This  seems  to  contradict  what  our 
Saviour  said  in  chapter  v.  31 — "  If  I 
bear  witness  of  Myself,  My  witness  is 
not  true."  He  does  not  mean  there, 
not  true  in  itself ;  but,  not  true  in 
your  judgment,  according  to  your  law. 
Here  He  asserts  broadly,  that  though 
He  had  no  witness,  yet  His  ^^  record 
was  true."  What  He  said  was  true, 
though  the  world  itself  denied  it.  He 
knew  it  to  be  true.  '■^  I  know  lohence  I 
came,  and  lohither  I  go ;  but  ye  cannot 
tell  (r.  v.  know  not)  whence  I  come, 
and  whither  I  go."  "Light,"  says 
Augustine,  "both  shows  itself  and 
other  things.  Light  affords  witness 
to  itself.  It  opens  sound  eyes  and  is 
its  own  evidence."  Then  also,  only 
he  who  knows  can  witness,  and  Jesus 
alone  knew  this.  He,  as  it  were,  said, 
I  know  perfectly  My  origin.  My  mis- 
sion, and  My  plans,  and  no  human 
evidence  could  be  free  from  any  possi- 
bility of  error,  or  have  such  absolute 
certainty  as  Mine.  '■'■But  ye  cannot 
tell."  His  origin  in  God  and  His 
return  to  God  were  Divine  actions 
which  surpassed  all  human  knowledge, 
and  could  not  be  reached  except 
through  Divine  revelation,  which  they 
would  not  receive. 

Ver.  15. — '■'Ye  judge  after  the  flesh." 
They  judged  from  appearances ;  a 
most  deceptive  rule  of  judgment  this, 
for  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
All  their  notions  of  worth,  happiness, 
honour,  success,  were  carnal.  "  I  judge 
no  man,"  i.  e.  I  judge  no  man  as  you 
judge  man.  He  came,  "not  to  con- 
demn the  world,"  but  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved.  He  had 
not  even  condemned  the  adulteress  to 
death,  but  preached  to  her  repentance, 
forgiveness,  salvation. 

Ver.  16.—"  And  yet  (r.  v.  yea  and) 


if  I  judge.  My  judgment  is  true."  "  Yet 
if  I  judge,"  koI  tuv  Kpivu)  Si  'Eyw.  The 
"J"  is  emphatic.  '^ For  I  am  not 
alone,  but  I  and  the  Father  that  sent 
Me."  He  felt  Himself  so  personally 
associated,  so  essentially  One  with  His 
Father,  that  His  acts  as  well  as  His 
testimonies  had  the  highest  contirrn- 
ation. 

Ver.  17. — "Ji  is  also  written  in 
your  law"  (r.  v.  yea  and  in  your 
LAW  it  is  written).  He  now  puts 
the  case  home  to  them  on  their  own 
principles,  that  the  law  requires  a 
double  witness.  Deut.  xvii.  6;  xix.  15. 
The  emphasis  is  ujion  '■'■your" — the 
law  which  they  had  made  so  com- 
pletely their  own,  and  in  which  they 
boasted.  "  That  the  testimony  (r.  v. 
witness)  of  two  men  is  true."  It  was 
in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
that  every  word  should  be  established. 
This  allowed  of  two  as  enough.  He 
claims  that  He  has  two. 

Ver.  18. — "  I  am  One  (r.  v.  he)  that 
bear  (r.  v.  beareth)  witness  of  Myself, 
and  the  Father  that  sent  Me  beareth 
witness  of  Me."  As  if  He  had  said. 
According  to  your  law,  which  requires 
a  second  witness,  you  should  believe 
Me,  for  My  Father  is  My  witness. 

Ver.  19. — "Then  said  they  (r.  v, 
THEY  SAID  therefore)  tmito  Him, 
Where  is  Thy  Father  ?  "  This  question 
was  evidently  put  in  derision,  spoken 
in  the  same  spirit  as  Pilate  exclaimed, 
"What  is  truth  ? "  You  have  no  Father 
but  an  earthly  one  like  ourselves  ;  if 
so,  where  is  He  ?  "  Jestis  answered, 
Ye  neither  know  Me,  nor  My  Father : 
if  ye  had  known  (r.  v.  knew)  Me,  ye 
shoidd  have  known  (r.  v.  would  know) 
My  Father  also."  The  same  spiritual 
light  and  darkness  would  suffice  to 
reveal  to  the  mind  or  to  hide  from 
it  at  once  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
Sender  and  the  Sent. 


HOMILETICS. 

The  subject  of  these  words  is  Christ's  siqjcrhtimaoi  claim.  That 
claim  is  stated  in  the  preceding  verse  which  we  have  already 
discussed,  it  is  the  claim  of  being  the  "  Light  of  the  world."  Here 
we  have  this  claim — 
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I. — DENIED   BY   THE   PHARISEES. 

"  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  unto  Hint,  Thou  hearest  record  of 
Thyself ;  Thy  record  is  not  true."  We  make  two  remarks  upou 
their  denial — 

First :  It  was,  from  their  view  of  Him,  somewhat  natural. 
Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  had  plenty  of  evidence  to 
convince  them  that  He  was  anyhow  superhuman,  they  regarded 
Him  only  as  a  man,  and  therefore  such  words  as,  *'  /  am  the  Light 
of  the  world"  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  mere  man,  would  strike 
them  as  an  arrogant  and  impious  falsehood.  Imagine  the  wisest 
and  the  best  man  that  ever  lived  coming  to  you  and  uttering  such 
words,  how  would  you  feel,  and  what  would  you  say  ?  Would  you 
not  be  likely  to  regard  him  either  as  a  brainless  fanatic  or  as  an 
impious  impostor  ?  You  would  repudiate  his  utterance  and  recoil 
from  his  presence.  These  Pharisees,  therefore,  regarding  Him  as 
they  did,  as  a  mere  man,  we  wonder  not  at  their  statement,  "  Thy 
record  is  not  true."  Another  remark  we  make  concerning  their 
denial  is — 

Secondly :  The  reason  for  it  was  somewhat  absurd.  What 
was  the  reason  ?  It  lacked  the  corroboration  of  another  witness. 
"  Thou  hearest  record  (f  Thyself."  We  cannot  accept  this  mere 
self-assertion :  Thy  single  testimony  on  such  a  subject  as  this  we 
cannot  accept.  We  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  if  all  the 
discij^les  and  a  thousand  more  had  stood  by  Christ  and  asserted 
the  truth  of  His  utterance,  they  would  have  accepted  it.  No 
number  of  men  can  make  a  truth  more  true,  or  turn  a  falsehood 
into  truth ;  and  hence  their  reason  is  absurd.  The  fact  was,  tliat 
their  unbelief  in  Christ  was  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  they  were 
ready  to  formulate  some  reason  to  justify  its  existence.  So  it  has 
ever  been,  and  so  it  is  now.  The  reasons  men  assign  for  their 
infidelity  are  not  the  cause  of  their  unbelief;  the  cause  is  deeper 
down  in  their  nature,  down  in  the  region  of  prejudices,  pre- 
possessions, likings  and  dislikings.     Here  we  have  this  claim — 

II. — VINDICATED  BY   CHRIST. 

In  His  vindication,  He  states  four  thintrs — 

First :  That  His  assertion  was  true,  independent  of  any  Avitness. 
"  Jesus  avsioered  and  said  unto  them,  Though  L  hear  record  of 
Myself,  yet  My  record  is  true :  for  I  know  whence  I  came,  and 
whither  I  go ;  hut  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  L  go." 
That  He  was  the  "Light  of  the  world"  was  not  with  Him  an 
ambitious  dream,  or  an  idea  that  had  come  to  Him  from  the 
testimony  of  others ;  it  was  with  Him  an  absolute  fact  of  2^(^fsonal 
consciousness.  "For  I  know  whence  I  came."  As  men  know  that 
they  have  minds  because  they  think,  feel,  and  resolve,  Christ  knew 
that  He  was  the  "  Light  of  the  world."    It  was  true  independent  of 
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all  testimony  for  or  against.  He  was  conscious  of  it.  "  Though 
I  hear  record  of  Myself,  yet  My  record  is  true!'  In  His  vindication 
He  states — 

Secondly:  That  their  judgment  on  the  question  was  carnal, 
His  was  true.  "  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh  ;  I  judge  no  man.  And  yet 
if  I  judge.  My  judgment  is  truer  The  judging  of  the  Pharisees  was 
without  significance  or  weight,  for  it  was  by  appearances;  and 
appearances  are  ever  deceptive.  They  judged  Christ  by  His  mere 
bodily  aspect  and  mien,  a  poor,  wan,  dejected  man;  and  therefore 
His  declaration  that  He  was  the  "Light  of  the  ivorld"  would 
appear  incredible  to  the  last  degree.  He  that  judgeth  by  appear- 
ances, in  a  world  like  this,  will  generally  judge  wrongly.  Thus 
Christ  judged  not.  His  eyes  penetrated  through  all  appearances 
and  phenomena,  clearly  discerned  and  estimated  those  everlasting 
principles  that  inspire  the  heart  of  the  Absolute  One,  and  that 
move  and  manage  the  universe.     In  His  vindication  He  states — 

Thirdly :  That  whilst  His  assertion  was  true,  independent  of 
a  witness,  it  was  nevertheless  backed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Eternal  Father.  "  It  is  also  rvritten  in  your  law,  that  the  testimony 
of  two  men  is  true.  I  am,  One  that  hear  witness  of  Myself,  and 
the  Father  that  sent  Me  bearefh  witness  of  Me."  Jesus  had  up 
to  this  point  vindicated  the  validity  of  His  own  testimony.  Here 
He  asserts  that  His  testimony  was  affirmed  by  the  Highest  Being 
— the  Father.  In  His  words  here  we  have  a  conclusion  a  minori 
ad  majus ;  "  If,  according  to  your  law,  the  testimony  of  two  men 
who  may  be  deceived  is  sufficient,  how  much  more  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  who  are  highly  exalted  above  all  suspicion  of 
error  or  deception."  God's  testimony  in  favour  of  Christ's  teaching 
goes  on  through  the  ages,  comes  out  in  nature,  in  science,  in 
human  history  and  consciousness.     In  His  vindication  He  states — 

Fourthly  :  That  they  were  in  utter  ignorance  both  of  His  Father 
and  Himself  "Their  question  seemed  to  indicate  that  His  Father 
was  something  Utopian,  that  His  conceit  of  being  God's  Son  was  an 
idle  fantasy,  without  any  reality.  Christ  intimates  to  them  that 
they,  by  the  wicked  position  which  they  assumed  towards  Him, 
closed  against  themselves  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  His 
Father.  Whosoever  places  himself  in  opposition  to  Christ  can 
never  know  the  Christian  and  only  true  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  Christ  is  the  bridge  to  that  God  Whom  not  to  know 
is  to  be  without  life  and  without  salvation.  In  reference  to  the 
manner  of  the  Jews'  coming,  Quesnel  remarks,  '  All  may  desire 
and  seek  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  mysteries  in  humble  and 
sincere  prayer,  or  with  a  mind  full  of  evil  design  and  unbelief,  as 
we  see  here,  and  among  the  learned  of  this  world.' " — Hengstcnberg. 
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No.  LIII. 

DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

"These  words  spake  Jesns  (r.  t.  he)  in  the  treasury,  as  He  tan^jht  in  the 
temple  :  and  no  man  laid  hands  on  (r.  t.  took)  Ilim  ;  for  (r.  v.  because) 
His  hour  was  not  yet  come." — viii.  20. 

E.XEGETICAL     REMARKS.  —  "  Thfue  which  there  were  thirteen  chests  into 

words  spake  Jesris  (R.  v.  he)  in   the  which  the  worshippers  cast  their  of- 

treasury,  as  He  fanght  in  the  temple."  ferings.     In  this  court  there  were  the 

Jesus  is  still  in  the  temple,  and  con-  great    chandeliers    which    had    been 

tinuing  His  discourse,  notwithstand-  lighted  at  the  feast,  and  from  which 

ing  repeated   interruptions.      Indeed  Jesus  had  jiist  drawn  an  illustration 

the  interruptions  and  interrogations,  of  Himself  as  the  "Light  of  the  world." 

captious  as  most  of  theui  were,  seem  What  courage  Christ  had,  to  stand  in 

to  stimulate  utterances  of  truth  which  the  most   public   place  on  the  most 

otherwise,  perhaps,  the  world  would  public    occasion,   in   order    to    utter 

never  have  heard.    He  was  in  that  part  truths  that  struck  at  once  against  the 

of  the  temple  called  the  "treasury."  secular  interests  and    religious   pre- 

This  was  the  court  of  the  women,  in  judices  of  the  people  ! 

HOMILETICS. 

The  words  present  to  us  the  subject  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
susfffest  two  thoutTjbts  concernincj  it. 

I. — THAT   IT   EXERTS   A   RESTRAINING   POWER   ON   WICKED   MEN. 

"No  man  laid  hands  on  Him!'  Why  ?  Jewish  rage  was  ahuost 
at  its  height.  The  Sanhedrim  and  many  of  the  people  were 
thirsting  for  His  blood,  the  thirst  was  becoming  intense.  Wliy 
did  they  not  lay  hands  upon  Him  now  ?  They  neither  lacked 
the  disposition,  the  muscular  power,  nor  the  public  co-operation. 
Why  ?  "  His  hour  was  not  yet  come."  There  was  a  subtle  mys- 
terious power  on  their  spirits,  holding  them  back  ;  there  was  an 
invisible  hand  restraining  them.  In  relation  to  this  restraining 
power  in  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  three  remarks  may 
be  offerep. 

First :  It  is  not  always  a  matter  of  consciousness.  Sometimes, 
it  may  be,  men  feel  that  they  are  reined  in,  that  there  is  a  curb 
on  them,  some  mysterious  power  preventing  them  from  doing 
what  they  most  fervently  desire.  History  presents  us  with  monsters 
that  have  felt  themselves  like  caged  lions.  But  as  a  rule  the 
restraining  force  is  so  subtle,  so  delicate,  that  men  are  unconscious 
of  it. 

Secondly  :  It  interferes  not  with  human  freedom.  A  man  is 
not  free  from  the  guilt  of  a  wrong  act  because  he  has  not  the 
power  or  the  opportunity  to  embody  it.  The  guilt  is  in  the  desire, 
the  volition.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  At  first 
sicrht  it  seems  morally  absurd  that  God  should  restrain  a  man  from 
committing  a  crime,  and  yet  hold  him  guilty  for  it.  The  solution 
is  here  :  The  crime  is  iii  the  wish. 
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Thirdly :  It  is  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  race.  What 
was  in  the  Alexanders,  the  Caligulas,  the  Napoleons,  the  Lauds, 
and  the  Bonners,  is  for  the  most  part  in  every  unregenerate  soul. 
Were  there  no  restraining  hand  upon  depraved  hearts,  all  social 
decency,  order,  peace,  and  enjoyment  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
world  would  be  a  Pandemonium.  We  rejoice  that  He  Who  reins 
in  the  ocean  and  keeps  it  within  bounds,  holds  in  the  passions  and 
impulses  of  the  depraved  soul.  "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water :  He  turneth  it  whitherso- 
ever He  will."  Another  thought  concerning  Divine  Providence 
sugorested  is — 

II. — THAT   IT   HAS   SETTLED   PERIODS    FOR   THE    DEVELOPMENT 

OF    EVENTS. 

"  For  His  hour  was  not  yet  come."     Christ  seemed  practically  to 
recognize  the   fact  that  there  was  a  particular  hour   or  crisis  for 
everything  He  had  to  do.     There  was  an  hour  for  the  commence- 
ment of  His  miracles,  an  hour  for  His  baptism,  an  hour  for  His 
death.     His  death  was  the  hour  of  hours.     "Father,  the  hour  is 
come."     God  has  appointed -scenes  in  space,  and  ordained  seasons 
in  duration  for  all  things  that  occur  in  His  vast  dominion.    Nothing 
He  allows  to  be  done  in  one  scene  that  is  intended  to  occur  in 
another ;  nothing  in  one  season  that  is  fixed  for  another.     There 
is  a  season  for  everything.     "  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and 
a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven."     Every  orb  that  rolls 
through  immensity  has  a  point  it  is  bound  to  reach,  and  a  certain 
fixed  period  and  "hour" ;  it  is  never  behind  its  time.    So  it  is,  not 
only  in  the  epochs  and  eras  of  human  history,  but  in  all  the  events 
of  individual  life.  -^  'Man's  decrees  and  purposes,"  says  a  modern 
author,  "  often  fail  from  the  fickleness  of  his  own  mind,  from  his 
want  of  foresight,  and  from  his  want  of  power.     When  the  period 
contemplated  for  carrying  them  into  effect  arrives,  he  has  already, 
perhaps,  laid  them  altogether  aside ;  or,  if  they  are  still  enter- 
tained, he  finds,  it  may  be,  the  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  design.     It  is  altogether  otherwise  with  the 
designs  of  the  Almighty.     When  His  set  time  for  working  comes, 
not  all  the  power  in  the  universe  can  stay  His  hand.     When  we 
first  look  abroad,  indeed,  upon  the  busy  field  of  human  affairs,  and 
observe  the  numerous  actors  upon  the  scene,  all  moving  energetic- 
ally to  and  fro,  planning,  arranging,  adjusting  the  course  of  things, 
we  may  be  tempted  for  the  moment  to  imagine  that  destiny  itself 
is  in  their  hands.     But  when  we  have  looked  a  little  longer,  and 
have  seen  all  their  schemes  deranged,  and  all  their  contrivances 
thwarted,  and  all  their  devices  turned  to  foolishness,  and  a  result 
emerging  the  very  opposite,  it  may  be,  of  what  they  had  been 
labouring  to  produce,  we  begin  to  discover  that  there  is  a  power 

Q    2 
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out  of  sight  mightier  than  all — One  Whose  purposes  are  "  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,"  Whose  "  counsel  shall  stand,  and  Who 
will  do  all  His  pleasure." 


No.  LIV. 

CHRIST  AND   MEN. 


"Then  .«aid  Jesus  again  (r.  v.  he  said  therefore)  imto  them,  I  po  My  way 
(r.  v.  away),  and  ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins  (r.  v.  sin)  : 
whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come." — viii.  21. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  21. —  and  rejection  of  Him,  they  could  have 

"  And  ye  shall  die  in  your  81718  "  (r.  v.  no  salvation,  they  must  die  in  their 

IN   YOUR    sin).      It   does  not  mean,  sin,    because   they   rejected    the    one 

you  shall  die  for  your  sins,  hut  in  Saviour  from  the  power  and  curse  of 

your  sins,  in  your  moral  guiltiness.  sin." 
"  If  they  jjersisted  in  their  unbelief 

HOMILETICS. 

The  subject  of  this  verse  is  Christ  and  Men ;  and  there  are  three 
things  here  worthy  of  attention. 

I. — THE   WITHDKAWMENT   OF   CHRIST   FROM   MEN. 

First :  Christ  had  a  "  way."-.  "  I  go  My  way."  By  His  "  way  "  He 
undoubtedly  means  His  way  through  the  Cross  up  to  His  Father's 
presence  and  His  native  heavens.  As  if  He  had  said,  I  have  a 
"  way  "  clearly  defined,  though  rugged  and  distressing  in  some  parts. 
In  that  "  way "  I  go,  in  it  I  shall  not  pause,  and  from  it  I  shall 
not  swerve.  What  a  "way"  was  His!  It  will  be  the  study  of 
eternity. 

Secondly:  Christ  pursued  His  "way"  voluntarily.  "/  go." 
You  cannot  force  Me.  I  am  not  the  victim  of  coercion,  I  am  free. 
(1.)  The  voluntariness  of  Christ's  death  is  no  extenuation  of  the 
guilt  of  His  murderers.  "The  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is 
written  of  Him,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  He  is  betrayed  ! " 
(2.)  The  voluntariness  of  Christ's  death  is  the  glory  of  His  history. 
Why  has  Christ's  death  the  power,  not  only  to  save  humanity, 
but  to  thrill  and  charm  the  universe  ?  Because  it  was  free.  "  I 
have  power  to  lay  down  My  life,  and  power  to  take  it  up  again." 

A  more  terrible  calamity  cannot  happen  to  men,  than  the  with- 
drawment  of  Christ  from  their  midst.  A  greater  calamity  far  than 
if  the  sun  were  to  withdraw  from  the  heavens,  and  leave  them  in 
sackcloth.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ  withdraws  from  im- 
penitent men  now.     Another  thing  here  worthy  of  attention  is — 

II. — THE   FRUITLESS   SEEKING   OF   CHRIST  BY   MEN. 

"  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  die  in  yoiir  sins."  This  is  a  repetition 
of  what  Jesus  had  before  said  in  the  previous  chapter.  "  Ye  shall 
seek  Me,  but  shall   not  find  Me."      When   I  am  gone,  and  the 
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judgments  of  heaven  will  descend  on  your  country,  you  will  be 
seeking  Me,  but  you  will  not  lind  Me ;  you  will  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  your  iniquity,  "  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace 
will  be  hid  from  your  eyes." 

First :  This  fruitless  seeking  is  possible.  There  is  a  fruitless 
seeking  for  Christ.  The  day  of  grace  closes  with  some  men  even 
while  they  are  in  the  world.  In  the  judgment  He  will  be  earnestly 
sought,  but  will  not  be  found.  "  Many  shall  say  unto  Me  on  that 
day,"  &c.  &c. 

Secondly :  This  fruitless  seeking  is  lamentable.  "  Ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins."  Sin  is  like  quicksand,  the  man  who  walks  on  it 
must  ultimately  sink  and  be  lost.  "  It  sometimes  happens  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  or  Scotland  that  a  person  Avalking  on  the  sand  will 
suddenly  find  a  difficulty  in  walking.  The  shore  is  like  pitch,  to 
which  the  soles  of  his  feet  cling.  The  coast  appears  perfectly  dry, 
but  the  footprints  that  he  leaves  are  immediately  filled  with  water. 
Nothincr  distino-uishes  the  sand  which  is  solid  from  that  which  is 

o  o 

not.  He  passes  on,  unaware  of  his  danger.  Suddenly  he  sinks. 
He  looks  at  his  feet :  the  sand  covers  them.  He  wishes  to  turn 
back,  but  with  every  effort  sinks  more  deeply.  With  indescribable 
terror  he  finds  he  is  involved  in  a  quicksand.  He  throws  down  his 
burden ;  but  it  is  already  too  late.  The  slow  burial  of  hours 
continues ;  the  sand  reaches  to  his  waist,  to  his  chest,  to  his  neck ; 
now  only  his  face  is  visible.  He  cries ;  the  sand  fills  his  mouth, 
and  all  is  silent."  What  a  striking  emblem  of  the  danger  of  sin  ! 
Another  thing  worthy  of  attention  here  is — 

III. — THE  ETERNAL  SEPARATION  OF  CHRIST  FROM  MEN. 
"  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come."  The  separation  will  be  complete 
and  irreversible.  "  Ye  cannot  come."  Christ  had  said  this  before 
(vii.  34),  and  He  refers  to  it  again  (xiii.  33).  So  that  to  Him  the 
words  had  a  terrible  meaning.  More  terrible  words  than  these 
could  not  be  sounded  in  human  ears,  "  Ye  cannot  come."  It  means 
incorrigible  depravity,  hopeless  misery.  Separation  from  Christ  is 
hell.  The  commission  of  every  sin  contributes  to  the  construction 
of  the  impassable  gulf. 

No.  LV. 

ASPECTS   OF   UNBELIEF. 

"Then  .said  the  Jews  (r.  v.  the  jews  therefore  said),  Will  He  kill  Himi5elf  ? 

because  (r.  v.  that)  He  saith,  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.     And  He 

said  unto  them,  Ye  are  from  beneath  ;  I  am  from  above  :  ye  are  of  this 

world  ;  I  am  not  of  this  world.     I  said  therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 

die  in  your  sins  :  for  if  ye  believe  not  (r.  v.  except  ye  believe)  that  I 

am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins." — viii.  22 — 24. 

Exegetical  Remarks. — Ver.  22. —      evidently,"   says    Dr.    Brown,   "  saw 

^^  Will  He  kill    Himsdf?"      "They      more  in  His  words  than  when   He 
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spake  thus  before  (vii.  34),  for  their  they  belonged    to    different  worlds, 

question  now  is  more  malignant  and  They    were    ^^from    beneath."      Not 

scornful."       They   malignantly    hint  perhaps  in  a  physical  and  local  sense, 

that  He  was  going   to  commit  what  but  in  a  moraf  sense.     Their  spirits 

they  considered  one  of  the   greatest  were  down  in  the  infernal  regions  of 

crimes,  viz.  suicide,  a  crime  which,  guilt,  prejudice,  and   profanity.     On 

though     the     Greeks     and     Romans  the  other  hand.  He  was  from  above, 

thought  little  of,  was  regarded  by  the  up  in  the  realms  of  Divine  purity  and 

Jews  with  supreme  horror.  love.       Because    of    this.    He     said, 

Ver.  23. — "^nrf  He  said  unto  them,  "  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come."    We 

Ye   are   from   beneath;    I  am  from  have  nothing  morally  in  common. 
above:  ye  are  of  this  world ;  I  am  not  Ver.    24. — "J  said    therefore   unto 

of  this  ivorld."     By  these  words  He  you,  tJiat  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins :  for 

seemed  to  imply  that  they  could  not  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He."    "He" 

go,  as  He  had  said,  to  Him  because  is  not  in  the  original,  iin  tyw  ji'/it,  I  am, 

EOMILETICS. 
In  these  words  we  have  Aspects  of  unhelicf.     Here  is, — 

I. — THE   PERVERSITY   OF   UNBELIEF. 

"  Then  said  the  Jews,  TVill  He  kill  Himself?"  They  were  either 
sincere  or  insincere  in  this  interrogative :  in  either  case  the 
perverseness  of  their  hearts  is  manifest.  If  they  saw  the  meaning 
of  Christ,  they  were  perverse  in  giving  it  this  turn ;  if  they  did  not, 
they  were  perverse  in  being  so  dull  of  comprehension,  for  His 
words  were  plain  enough.  It  is  evermore  the  characteristic  of 
unbeUef,  that  it  perverts  truth.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  We  have 
here — 

II. — THE   DEGRADATION   OF   UNBELIEF. 

"He  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  from  hcneath ;  I  am  from  above," 
&c.*  As  if  He  had  said,  You  will  not  understand  Me,  and  cannot 
come  to  Me ;  because  you  live  in  a  diiferent  moral  region. 
Observe — 

First :  The  world  in  which  a  man  lives  is  his  character.  The 
habitual  thoughts,  paramount  desires,  leading  purposes  of  the 
soul,  is  the  world  of  the  soul.  Thus,  every  soul  builds  ujd  its  own 
world.     It  creates  for  itself  either  a  Gehenna  or  an  Eden. 

Secondly :  The  character  of  one  man  may  be  so  different  to 
another  as  to  constitute  different  worlds.  As  soon  may  the  earth 
enter  into  the  orbit  of  Mars  or  Jupiter,  and  live  and  flourish  there, 
as  a  bad  character  enter  into  the  orbit  and  live  in  the  presence  of 
a  character  that  is  Christly  and  pure.  These  characters  have 
different  centres,  different  orbits,  the  one  cannot  come  into  the 
other.  This  is  what  Christ  seems  to  mean,  and  this  is  a  jDrofound 
truth.     We  have  here — 

*  See  Germ,  p.  231. 
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III. — THE   DISASTROUSNESS    OF   UNBELIEF. 

"  /  said  therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  * 
Mark — (1.)  The  inevitable.  Every  man  must  die  :  this  is  assumed. 
"  It  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,"  What  is  it  to  die  ?  Ah, 
what  ?  (2.)  The  optional.  The  option  is  this  :  whether  you  should 
"  die  in  your  sins  "  or  not.  To  die  in  sin  is  very  terrible.  To  die 
in  confusion,  anguish,  self-crimination,  black  despair.  But,  thank 
God  !  you  need  not  "  die  in  your  sins."     Believe  ! 


GERMS   OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  XXXII. 

Christ's  moral  elevation. 

"  Ye  are  from  beneath  ;  I  am  from  above." — viii.  23. 

This  expression  is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations :  the  one, 
physical  or  local;  the  other,  ethical  or  spiritiial.  Does  Christ 
mean  "from  above "  in  a  local  sense  ?  Does  He  mean  that  He 
came  from  the  heavenly  world,  and  that  they — the  Jews — had 
their  origin  on  the  earth  ?  It  is  true  that  Christ  had  a  pre- 
cxistence ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  men  had  no  heavenly  origin,  that 
they  grew  out  of  the  earth.  This  is  modern  materialism.  All 
human  souls — we  take  it — as  truly  come  from  God  as  Christ  came 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to  this  earth.  In  a  moral  sense  we 
must  take  the  words.  The  language  applies  to  character:  its 
elevation  and  degradation.  His  moral  character  was  from  above ; 
it  was  lofty,  Divine :  the  character  that  makes  heaven,  and  is  God- 
like. On  the  other  hand,  their  character  was  "  beneath."  It  was 
mean,  selfish,  low  as  hell.  The  word  "  above  "  is  frequently  used  in 
a  moral  sense.  Paul  says,  "  Seek  those  things  that  are  above," — 
that  is,  not  things  that  are  socially  or  locally  above,  but  that  are 
spiritually  elevated.  Truth,  love,  &c. — these  are  the  elevated  things 
in  God's  universe.  Indeed,  the  next  clause  sustains  this  view  : 
"  Ye  are  of  this  world  ;  I  am  not  of  this  world."  In  moral  character 
Christ  was  as  distant  from  His  age,  the  Jews,  and  all  unregenerate 
mankind  as  heaven  from  hell.  Paul  says  He  was  "  separate  from 
sinners."     Concerning  this  distance  we  make  three  remarks — 

I. — IT  WAS  MANIFESTED  IN  HIS  EARTHLY  LIFE. 
First :  It  was  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  Him. 
The  evangelical  record  abounds  with  many  striking  incidents 
illustrative  of  the  felt  disparity  between  Christ's  character  and 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  He  lived.  He  enters  a 
synagogue  at  Nazareth,  His  native  place.  All  there  knew  His 
humble  pedigree,  and  regarded  Him  as  one  of  their  peasant  towns- 
men; but  there  was  such  a  moral  originality  of  goodness  about 
*  See  Germ,  p.  234. 
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Him,  that,  after  He  had  closed  the  book  He  read  from,  "  the  e3'^es 
of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  Hiiu  " 
(Luke  iv.  14 — 27).  A  Roman  centurion — "  a  man  under  authority  '.' 
— felt  the  same  awe  in  the  presence  of  Jesus ;  felt  that  between 
him  and  the  Peasant  there  was  a  distance  that  made  him  humble ; 
and  he  said,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldest  come 
under  my  roof!"  (Matt.  viii.  5 — 13.)  Those  who  sold  and  bought 
in  the  temple  felt  this,  and  struck  with  terror,  they  hurried  off 
(Matt.  xxi.  12).  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  accused  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  could  not  stand  before  the  unearthly 
purity  of  Christ's  character,  and  they  went  out  one  by  one  (John 
viii.  1 — 11).  The  Roman  ruffians  wlio  came  into  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  to  take  Him  by  force,  felt  it ;  and  they  fell  as  dead 
men  before  Him.  Pilate  felt  it,  struggled  against  it,  but  it  over- 
whelmed him  at  last.  The  spectators  of  the  Crucifixion  felt  it. 
Luke  tells  us  that  "  all  the  people  that  came  together  to  that 
sight,  beholding  the  things  which  were  done,  smote  their  breasts  and 
returned."  Even  Peter,  after  he  had  partially  assimilated  to  Him, 
declares  it :  "  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 
Whence  arose  this  felt  distance  ?  It  cannot  be  accounted  for — (1.) 
On  the  ground  of  miraculous  manifestation ;  His  miracles  were 
attractive.  Nor  (2.)  On  the  ground  of  social  siqjeriority :  He 
was  known  as  a  humble  peasant.  Nor  (3.)  On  the  ground  of 
His  non-social  it  I/.  He  mingled  with  the  people.  It  was  simply 
distance  of  character.  His  incorruptible  truthfulness.  His  imma- 
culate purity,  His  calm  reverence,  His  warm  and  overflowing 
benevolence,  struck  them  with  awe. 

Secondly :  It  was  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Christ  in  relation  to 
the  people.  He  felt.  He  manifested,  a  moral  loneliness.  In  the 
crowd  He  felt  solitary.  "  Of  the  people  there  was  none  with  Him." 
They  had  nothing  in  common  with  Him  morally.  What  they 
honoured.  He  despised ;  what  they  loved.  He  hated ;  what  they 
pursued.  His  whole  nature  recoiled  from.  All  their  idols  were  to 
Him  abomination.  Hence,  He  only  felt  akin  to  those  who  had  to 
some  extent  kindred  sympathy.  "  My  mother  and  brethren  are  these 
which  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  do  it."  Hence,  too.  His  frequent 
withdrawal  from  the  people  to  pour  out  in  lonely  solitude  His  sor- 
rows to  the  everlasting  Father.  And  in  His  lonely  hours  He  bewails 
the  moral  character  of  His  age :  "  O  righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  Thee."  He  was  morally  above  them.  They  were 
mere  flickering  lamps,  dim  and  sooty ;  He  rolled  as  a  bright  star 
above  them.     Concerning  Christ's  distance  from  sinners,  notice — 

II. — IT  WAS  DEMONSTRATIVE  OF  HIS  REAL   DIVINITY. 

Whence  came  such  a  character  as  this  ?  IritcllcctuaUy  it  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again,  that  there  was  nothing,  either  in 
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the  Jewish  or  Gentile  mind,  to  give  rise  to  such  a  doctrinal  system 
as  that  propounded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  revelation  of  God's 
love  transcended  all  human  conception,  "Eye  hath  not  seen;  ear 
hath  not  heard."  And,  morally,  it  is  equally  evident  there  was 
nothing  in  His  age  to  produce  such  a  character.  How  could 
immaculate  purity  come  out  of  an  age  of  corruption — incorruptible 
truth  come  out  of  a  world  of  falsehood — self-sacrificinof  love  out 
of  a  world  of  selfishness  ?  Men's  characters  are  formed  on  the 
principle  of  imitation ;  but  Christ's  character  could  not  be  thus 
formed.  He  had  no  perfect  form  to  imitate.  Even  the  best  of 
the  patriarchs  and  the  holiest  of  the  prophets  were  imperfect. 
How  can  you  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a  character  as  His  ? 
Tell  me  not  that  it  came  of  the  earth.  Do  grapes  grow  on  thorns.? 
Did  the  flaming  pillar  in  the  wilderness  grow  out  of  the  sand  ? 
His  perfect  moral  excellence  was  universally  felt,  not  because 
there  was  no  effort  employed  to  discover  imperfections  in  Him. 
The  keen  eye  of  His  age  was  ahvays  on  the  watch,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  descry  some  moral  defect.  And  Pilate,  who  had  every 
facility  for  knowing  Him,  and  every  motive  for  condemning  Him, 
said,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  Him."  And  this  moral  excellence,  too, 
was  retained  to  the  last,  not  because  He  was  not  assailed  by 
temptation.  Never  came  the  great  tempter  to  any  man  in  a  more 
powerful  form  than  he  came  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness.  Hoav 
then  is  it  possible  to  account  for  such  a  character  as  this  ?  Only 
on  the  principle  that  He  was  indeed  the  "  Son  of  God."  Concerning 
Christ's  distance  from  sinners,  notice — 

III. — IT  WAS   ESSENTIAL   TO   HIS   REDEEMERSHIP. 

Had  He  not  been  thus  morally  "above"  His  age  and  above 
mankind,  He  had  lacked  the  qualification  to  redeem  souls. 
Holiness  has  the  power  to  convict,  to  renovate,  to  sanctify,  and  to 
save,  A  man  who  is  one  with  sinners,  morally  standing  on  the 
same  platform,  can  never  save  them.  Christ  has  regenerated 
millions,  and  will  regenerate  millions  more,  because  of  the  lioliness 
of  His  character.  Because  He  is  "  above "  them,  He  rolls  His 
moral  thunders  down  to  alarm  the  careless ;  pours  His  sunbeams 
to  quicken  the  dead ;  rains  His  fertilizing  showers  to  make  moral 
deserts  blossom  as  the  rose.  As  the  well-being  of  the  earth 
depends  upon  the  heavens,  so  the  spiritual  progress  of  humanity 
depends  upon  that  Character  that  is  stretched  over  us  like  the 
sunny  skies. 

Conclusion.     The  subject — 

First :  Predicates  the  way  to  true  elevation.  Men  are  endowed 
with  aspirations ;  they  have  an  instinct  for  progress,  an  inborn 
desire  to  rise.  But  what  altitudes  should  they  scale  to  reach  true 
dignity  ?     Commerce,  literature,  scholarship,  war  ?     No ;  from  all 
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these  heights  man  must  fall — fall  like  Lucifer,  the  son  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  altitude  of  imitating  Christ  is  that  which  conducts  to 
glory.  Seek  the  things  "  above."  Press  on  to  assimilation  to  that 
Character  that  is  above  you.  It  will  always  be  above  you,  and  so 
far  it  meets  the  unbounded  moral  aspirations  of  your  heart.  "  Be 
ye  holy,  even  as  God  is  holy."  Christ's  character  is  everlastingly 
saying  to  you,  "  Come  up  hither."     The  subject — 

Secondly :  Reveals  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  regenerate 
the  world.  Keep  at  a  moral  distance  from  mankind.  Let  the 
people  amongst  whom  we  live,  feel  that  we  are  morally  above 
them.  In  this  age,  what  is  called  the  Church  is  morally  so 
identified  with  the  spirit  that  moves  the  world,  that  it  is  on  the 
same  moral  plane  as  the  market,  and  the  theatre.     The  subject — 

Tliirdly :  Presents  motives  for  tVie  highest  gratitude.  The 
grandest  fact  in  the  history  of  our  planet  is,  that  a  perfect  moral 
character  has  been  here,  wearing  our  nature.  Though  His  physical 
personality  is  gone,  His  character  is  here  still,  and  ever  will  be. 


No.  XXXIII. 
THE   GREATEST   CALAMITY. 
"Die  in  your  sins." — viii.  24. 
These  words  imply — 

I. — THAT  TO  DIE   IN   OXE's   SINS   IS   THE   GREATEST  OF  CALAMITIES. 

To  die  is  a  ten-ibly  solemn  thing.  Solemn,  for  it  involves  the 
separation  from  the  home,  the  business,  the  acquaintance,  the 
world,  and  the  very  body  itself; — solemn,  for  it  involves  an  in- 
troduction into  a  mysterious,  untried,  spiritual  state  of  retribution. 
But  "  to  die  in  sins,"  this  adds  immeasurably  to  its  solemnity. 
Sin  is  the  sting  of  death.  To  die  in  one's  sins,  what  does  it 
mean? 

First :  It  means  to  die  having  misused  this  life  luith  all  its 
Uessings.  The  grand  purpose  of  life  is  the  cultivation  of  a  holy 
character;  for  this  physical  blessings  are  given — health,  time,  the 
influences  of  nature.  All  social  pleasures,  and  all  happy  inter- 
changes of  thought,  feeling,  and  soul ;  all  mental  blessings  also — 
literature,  science,  poetry,  schools,  &c.  All  redemjjtive  blessings, 
moreover — the  Gospel,  with  its  soul-saving  appliances.  He  who 
dies  in  "  his  sins  "  has  abused  all. 

Secondly  :  It  means  to  die  uifh  all  the  eonditions  of  misery. 
Conflicting  passions,  a  tormenting  conscience,  a  dreaded  God,  fore- 
boding anguish.  If  this  is  not  hell,  what  is  it?  To  "die  in  sins" 
— why,  better  a  thousand  times  to  die  in  a  pauper's  hovel,  or  in  a 
martyr's  tortures,  than  to  die  in  sin.     The  words  imply — 
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n. — THAT  UNBELIEF  IN   CHRIST  RENDERS   THIS   GREATEST   OF 
CALAMITIES   INEVITABLE. 

"If  you  hclieve  not  that  I  am  He''  &c.  It  is  easy  to  show,  on 
philosophical  grounds,  that  belief  in  Christ,  as  the  Revealer  of  God, 
is  essential  to  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  guilt,  the  power, 
and  the  consequence  of  his  sins.  Three  facts  may  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  this. 

First :  Deliverance  from  sins  requires  the  awaking  in  the  soul 
of  a  supreme  affection  for  God.  Love  to  God  is  the  only  expulsive 
power.     This  only  can  destroy  the  "  old  man,"  &c. 

Secondly :  A  supreme  affection  for  God  requires  a  certain 
revelation  of  Him.  In  what  aspects  must  the  Eternal  appear  to 
man  before  this  love  can  be  awakened  within  him  ?  I  answer, 
He  must  slyP&qx  personally,  forgivingly,  and  suhlimcly  perfect. 

Thirdly :  This  certain  revelation  of  God,  which  is  essential  to 
love,  is  notahere  but  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone  reveals  God  in 
aspects  to  awaken  this  love.  He  brings  close  to  the  eye  of  the 
heart  a.  personal,  forgiving,  pjerfect  God.  Belief  in  Him,  therefore,  is 
essential  to  a  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  sin.  "  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 


No.  LVL 
Christ's  teaching. 

"  Then  said  they  (r.  v.  they  said  therefore)  unto  Him,  Who  art  Thou  ? 
And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Even  the  same  that  I  said  (r.  v.  that  which 
I  HAVE  ALSO  spoken)  unto  you  from  the  beginning.  I  have  many  things 
to  say  (r.  v.  speak)  and  to  judge  of  (r.  v.  concerning)  you  :  but  (r.  v. 
howbeit)  He  that  sent  Me  is  true  ;  and  I  speak  to  the  world  those  things 
which  I  liave  heard  of  Him  (r.  v.  and  the  things  which  i  heard  from 
HIM  these  speak  I  UNTO  THE  WORLD).  They  understood  (r.  v.  per- 
ceived) not  that  He  spake  to  them  of  the  Father." — viii.  25 — 27. 

Exegetical  Eemarks. — Ver.  25. —  original  somewhat  obscure,  and  has 
"  Then  said  they  unto  Him,  Who  art  been  variously  rendered  and  much 
Thou  ?  "  A  fair  and  very  important  discussed.  But  the  sense  given  in  our 
question  this,  as  it  stands — a  qiiestion  version  seems  the  tri;e  one,  and  has 
for  the  race.  But  what  was  the  spirit  on  the  whole  the  best  support."  Dr. 
that  inspired  it  in  this  case  ?  Was  it  Davidson  renders  the  clause,  "  Al- 
an earnest  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  together  such  as  I  am  telling  you." 
as  it  was  in  Paul's  case  when  he  put  The  idea  is,  undoubtedly,  "that which 
the  question,  "  Lord,  who  art  Thou  1"  I  have  told  you  all  along  from  the 
No.  Jesus  had  told  them  oftentimes  commencement  I  am."  "Jesus  does 
who  He  was.  It  is  rather  in  the  spirit  not  wish  to  make  the  reply,  '  I  am  the 
of  derision  that  the  question  is  here  Messiah,'  because  they  adhered  so 
put.  "J.nd  JesxLs  saith  unto  them,  strongly  to  a  dead  positive  idea  ;  and 
Even  the  same  that  I  said  urdo  you  as  they  would  not  find  this  verified 
from  the  beginning."  Trjv  opxw  o  ri  in  Him,  they  would  only  have  been 
Kai  \a\w  vn'iv.     "  This  clause  is  in  the  the  more  hardened  against  Him.     He 
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refersthem  therefore  to  His  discourses.  in  tlie  paraphrase  of  Bloomjicld,   *I 

First  of  all  in  these  discourses  was  could  say  much  more  in  relerence  to 

He  to  be  recognized." — De  Wette.  you  and  your  unbelief,   but   I  shall 

Ver.  26. — "J  have  many  things  to  content   Myself  with  declaring  that, 

say  and  to  judge  of  you :  but  He  that  as  I  am  sent  from  the  great  Father 

sent  Me  is  true;  and  I  spsak  to  the  of  truth,  so  what  I  publicly  aver  is 

inorld  those  things  tohich  I  have  heard  from    Him    and    therefore   must    be 

of.  Him."     "  The  sense  is  somewhat  true.' " 
obscure,  but  is  perhaps  best  conveyed 

HOMILETICS. 

These  words  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  Christ's  Teaching. 
Notice — 

I. — IT   IS   CONSISTENT. 

"  The  same  as  I  said  unto  yon  from  the  beginning."  Probably  His 
interrogators  desired  that  He  should  make  a  proclamation  con- 
cerning Himself  inconsistent  with  His  former  utterances  :  if  so, 
they  were  disappointed.  All  that  Christ  said  concerning  Himself 
is  beautifully  consistent.  There  is  no  real  discrepancy,  not  a 
shadow  of  contradiction ;  it  is  a  beautiful  whole.  All  His  utter- 
ances concerning  Himself  meet  in  Him  as  the  rays  meet  in  the 
sun.  This  consistency  is  very  remarkable  when  we  consider  two 
things. 

First :  The  various  and  often  trying  circumstances  under  which 
He  spoke.  His  utterances  often  came  forth  under  intense  suffering 
and  great  provocation,  and  often  in  answers  to  men  who  did  their 
utmost  to  make  Him  contradict  Himself 

Secondly  :  The  diversity  in  the  minds  and  circumstances  of  those 
who  reported  His  utterances.  How  different  in  faculties,  taste, 
culture,  habits,  circumstances,  and  angles  of  observation  were  His 
four  biographers ;  and  yet  their  reports  agree.  These  words  suggest 
another  thought  concerning  Christ's  Teaching — 

II. — IT    IS   PROGRESSIVE. 

"  /  have  many  things  to  say  and  to  judge  of  you."  Christ  suited 
His  teaching  to  the  capacities  and  characters  of  His  hearers.  In 
His  mind  there  was  an  Infinite  treasury  of  truth.  But  His  ad- 
ministration of  it  was  gradual.  Indeed,  no  finite  intelligence  could 
take  in  all  that  was  in  the  mind  of  Christ:  it  would  take  eternity 
to  unfold  all  His  wonderful  thoughts.  Christ  has  been  teaching 
John  for  millenniums,  but  He  has  "many  things  to  say"  to 
him  yet. 

First :  The  progressiveness  of  His  teaching  supplies  a  motive  to 
stimidate  human  inquiry.  Christ  will  teach  you  according  to  your 
capacity.    The  more  you  learn  of  Him  the  more  He  will  teach  you. 

Secondly :  The  progressiveness  of  His  teaciiing  shows  His 
suitability  as  a  Teacher  for  mankind.  Men  have  naturally  a 
craving  for  knowledge ;  and  the  more  they  know  the  more  intense 
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the  craving  becomes.  They  therefore  want  a  teacher  of  imboimded 
resources.  Another  thought  suggested  concerning  Christ's  Teaching 
is — 

III. — IT   IS   DIVINE. 

"  He  that  sent  Me  is  true ;  and  I  speak  to  the  world  those  things 
which  I  have  heard  of  Sim."  He  taught,  not  human  things,  but 
the  things  of  God — absolute  realities.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him." 
The  things  He  taught  were  things  concerning  God,  things  relating 
to  the  Divine  government,  character,  claims.  The  last  thought 
suggested  concerning  Christ's  Teaching  is — 

IV. — IT   IS   NOT    ALWAYS   UNDERSTOOD. 

"  They  understood  not  that  He  spake  to  them  of  the  Father."  In 
this  they  represent  an  enormous  class  of  men  in  every  age,  who 
understand  not  Christ,  who  misrepresent,  misinterpret  Him. 

Conclusion.  Have  we  put  to  Christ  in  earnest  the  question, 
"  Who  art  Tho^c?"  and  have  we  received  in  docility,  faith,  and 
love  back  into  our  own  hearts  an  answer  from  Him  ?  Do  we  know 
Him,  "  Whom  to  know  is  life  eternal  ? "  Do  we  know  Him  Whom 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  reveal  to  us  ? 


No.  LVII. 
christ  forecasting  his  death  and  destiny. 

"Then  .said  Jesus  (r.  v.  jesus  therefore  said)  unto  them,  When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I 
do  nothing  of  Myself ;  but  as  My  (r.  v.  the)  Father  hath  taught  Me,  I 
speak  these  things.  And  He  that  sent  Me  is  with  Me :  the  Father 
(r.  v.  for  he)  hath  not  left  Me  alone  ;  for  I  do  always  those  (r.  v.  the) 
things  that  please  (r.  v.  are  pleasing  to)  Him."— viii.  28,  29. 

ExEGETiCAL  Kemarks. — Vers.  28,  with  Me :  the  -Father  hath  not  left 
29. — ''Then  said  Jesiis  unto  them,  Me  alone ;  for  I  do  always  those  things 
When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  that  please  Him."  "  To  you  Avho  gnash 
m,an."  This  is  the  plainest  intinuition  upon  Me  with  your  teeth,  and  frown 
He  had  yet  given  in  public  of  the  down  all  open  appearance  for  Me,  I 
manner  and  the  authors  of  His  death.  seem  to  stand  uncountenanced  and 
"  Then  shall  ye  knoiv  that  I  am  He,  alone  ;  but  I  have  a  sympathy  and 
and  that  I  do  nothing  of  Myself;  support  transcending  all  human  ap- 
but  as  My  Father  hath  taught  Me,  I  plause  ;  I  came  hither  to  do  My 
speak  these  things."  That  is,  they  Father's  will,  and  in  the  doing  of  it 
should  find  out,  or  have  sufficient  have  not  ceased  to  please  Him  ;  there- 
evidence,  how  true  was  all  He  said,  fore  is  He  ever  by  Me  with  His  ap- 
though  they  would  be  i'ar  from  own-  proving  smile,  His  cheering  words, 
ing   it.     '■'And  He  that  sent  Me  is  His  supporting  arm." — D.Brown,lJ.D. 

HOMILETICS. 
In  these  verses  we  have  Christ  forecasting  His  death  and  destiny  ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  language  which  He  here  employs  we  otier 
four  remarks. 
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I, — HIS   LANGUAGE   REVEALS   HIS  SUBLIME   HEROISM  IN   THE 
PROSPECT   OF  A  TERRIBLE   DEATH. 

"  When  ye  have  lifted  U23  the  So7i  of  man."  He  refers  undoubtedly 
to  His  elevation  on  the  cross,  where  He  was  to  be  nailed  as  a 
malefactor  between  two  thieves.  On  another  occasion  He  speaks 
of  His  crucifixion  in  a  similar  way,  "  The  lifted  up,"  &c.  His 
death  by  crucifixion  was — 

First :  The  culmination  of  human  wickedness.  Human  wicked- 
ness could  not  reach  a  higher  point  than  the  putting  to  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.     It  was — 

Secondly :  The  culmination  of  human  suffering.  The  crucifixion 
involved  ignominy,  insult,  cruelty,  torture.  Yet  how  calmly 
Christ  speaks  of  this  terrible  death !  "  He  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame."  With  what  elevated  calmness  and  ineffable 
composure  of  soul  He  speaks  of  the  terrible  event  which  awaited 
Him  !  There  was  no  faltering  note,  no  syllable  of  complaint,  no 
ripple  of  perturbation.  He  faced  the  cross  with  all  its  horrors,  and 
felt  no  dismay. 

II. — HIS   LANGUAGE   EXPRESSES   HIS   UNSHAKEN   FAITH   IN   THE 
TRIUMPH   OF   HIS   CAUSE. 

"  Then  shall  ye  hiow  that  I  am  He." 

First :  He  was  not  discouraged  by  apparent  failure.  To  the 
world.  His  life,  ending  in  crucifixion,  would  appear  a  stupendous 
failure.  To  Him,  however,  it  was  a  success.  His  death  was  a 
seed  falling  into  the  earth. 

Secondly :  He  did  not  despair  of  man's  improvability.  He 
believed  that  there  would  come  a  reaction  in  men's  minds  concern- 
ing Him.  When  He  was  gone,  they  would  begin  to  think,  recognize, 
and  give  Him  credit  for  excellency,  which  they  did  not  when  He 
was  among  them. 

Thirdly  :  He  was  not  doubtful  of  ultimate  success.  He  saw  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  saw  the  results  of  apostolic  labours  ;  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  His  truth  through  all  subsequent  ages  ;  at  last,  saw 
His  character  moulding  the  race  to  His  own  ideal.  Christ  is 
certain  of  success. 

III. — HIS  LANGUAGE  IMPLIES  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  CONDUCT  COMMON 
IN   ALL   HISTORY. 

The  principle  is  this,  that  good  men,  undervalued  in  life,  are 
appreciated  when  gone.  We  see  this  principle  in  the  family. 
Members  of  a  family  may  live  together  for  years  ;  and  through  the 
infirmity  of  tempers,  the  clashing  of  tastes,  and  the  collision  of 
opinion,  excellences  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  One  dies, — the 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister, — and  then  attributes  of  goodness 
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come  up  to  the  memory  of  the  survivors  that  never  appeared 
before.  We  see  it  in  the  S)tate.  Public  men,  devoted  to  the 
common  good,  and  loyal  to  conscience,  so  clash  with  popular 
opinions  and  prejudices,  that  they  are  regarded  with  odium,  and 
denoimced  with  bitterness — they  die,  and  their  virtues  emerge, 
and  fill  the  social  atmosphere  with  fragrance — Burke,  Hume, 
Cobden,  are  amongst  the  illustrations  and  examples  of  this.  We 
see  it  in  the  Church.  A  minister  labours  for  years  amongst  a 
people.  He  may  be  too  thoughtful  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
thoughtless,  too  honest  to  bow  to  current  prejudices ;  so  that, 
during  his  life,  his  labours  pass  unacknowledged  and  unrequited. 
He  dies.  His  memoir  is  written  ;  his  discourses  are  printed ;  he 
has  a  moral  epiphany.  It  was  so  with  Arnold  of  Rugby  and 
Robertson  of  Brighton. 

IV. — HIS  LANGUAGE  INDICATES  A  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  HIS  PECULIAR 
RELATION   TO   THE   ETERNAL   FATHER. 

"  As  My  Father  hath  taught  Me,  I  speak  these  thiiigs.  And  He 
that  sent  Me  is  with  Me :  the  Father  hath  not  left  Me  alone  ;  for  I  do 
always  those  things  that  2^1  case  Him." 

First :  He  was  the  Fupil  of  the  Father.  "  As  My  Father  hath 
taught  Me,  I  speak  these  thivigs."  The  ideas,  principles,  purposes, 
that  I  liave,  I  have  derived  from  the  Infinite  Father.  This  you 
will  know  when  I  am  gone.  You  will  learn  after  My  crucifixion 
that  My  teaching  is  Divine. 

Secondly :  He  was  the  Companion  of  the  Father.  "  He  that 
hath  sent  Me  is  with  Me."  Though  He  has  sent  Me,  I  am  not 
distant  from  Him,  He  is  with  Me.  He  has  not  left  Me  alone.  He 
is  with  Me,  not  only  in  sympathy  and  aim,  but  in  loving,  close, 
personal  intercourse.     "  I  and  My  Father  are  one." 

Thirdly :  He  was  the  Servant  of  the  Father.  "  I  do  always 
those  things  that  please  Him."  I  am  His  "  beloved  Son,  in  Whom 
He  is  well  pleased."  Whatever  I  do  meets  with  His  approval. 
He  delights  in  My  services  for  humanity.  Though  I  displease 
you,  I  do  "  always  those  things  that  please  Him." 

Conclusion. 

First :  This  subject  reveals  the  sublime  uniqueness  of  Christ. 
Who,  amongst  all  the  millions  of  men  that  have  appeared  on  the 
earth,  could  use  such  language  as  this  ?  Who  could  forecast  such 
a  terrible  future  Avith  such  perfect  accuracy  and  sublime  calm- 
ness of  soul?  Who  could  claim  such  a  relationship  to  the  Infinite 
Father  as  He  proclaims  for  Himself?  Christ  stands  alone,  sublimely 
alone  in  the  history  of  humanity.  As  our  solar  system  has  but 
one  sun,  our  universe  has  but  one  Christ. 

Secondly  :  This  subject  suggests  the  Christ-verifying  force  of 
human  history.   What  Christ  here  predicts,  history  has  established. 
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Through  His  crucifixion  ever-iiicre<asing  multitudes  of  men  have 
been  convinced  tliat  He  is  the  true  Messiah,  the  Messenger, 
the  Revealer,  the  Companion  of  the  everlasting  Father. 

In  connection  with  what  is  said  here  and  elsewiiere  about  Christ, 
the  remarks  of  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  considered  by  some  to  be  an 
infidel,  will  prove  interesting. 

"  About  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  there  is  a  stamp  of  personal  originality, 
combined  with  iDrofundity  of  insight,  which,  if  we  abandon  the  idle  expectation 
of  finding  scientilic  precision  where  something  very  different  was  aimed  at, 
must  place  tlie  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  wlio  have 
no  belief  in  His  inspiration,  in  the  very  tirst  rank  of  the  men  of  sublime  genius 
of  whom  our  species  can  boast.  When  His  pre-eminent  genius  is  combined 
with  the  qualities  of  probably  the  greatest  moral  reformer  and  martyr  to  that 
mission  who  ever  existed  upon  earth,  religion  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a 
bad  choice  in  pitching  upon  this  man  as  the  ideal  representative  and  guide  of 
humanity  ;  nor  even  now  would  it  be  easy  even  for  an  unbeliever  to  tind  a 
better  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstr.ict  into  the  concrete  than 
the  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve  our  life.  When  to  tliis  we 
add  that  to  the  conception  of  the  rational  sceptic  it  remains  a  possibility  that 
Christ  was  actually  what  He  supposed  Himself  to  Le, — not  God,  for  He  never 
made  the  smallest  pretension  to  that  character,  and  would  probably  have 
thought  such  a  pretension  as  blasphemous  as  it  seemed  to  the  men  who  con- 
demned Him,— but  a  man  charged  witii  a  special,  express,  and  uni(iue  com- 
mission from  God,  to  lead  man  to  virtue  and  truth,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  the  influences  of  religion  on  the  character,  which  will  remain  after  ration;d 
criticism  has  done  its  utmost  against  the  evidences  of  religion,  are  well  worth 
preserving,  and  that  what  we  lack  in  direct  strength  as  compared  with  those  of 
a  firmer  belief  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  truth  and  rectitude  of 
the  morality  they  sanction." 


LVIII. 

GENUINE   CHRISTIAN   DISCIPLESHIP. 

"As  He  spake  these  words  (r.  v.  things),  many  believed  on  Him.  Then 
said  Jesus  (r.  v.  jesus  therefore  said)  to  those  Jews  which  believed  on 
(r.  v.  had  believed)  Him,  If  ye  continue  (r.  v.  abide)  in  My  word,  then 
are  ye  (r.  v.  truly)  My  disciples  indeed  (r.  v.  omits)  ;  and  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free," — viii.  30 — 32. 

Exegetical  Remarks. — Ver.  30. —  obedience  with  the  word  which   He 

'■'■As  He  spake  these,  xfords,  many  be-  spoke.     A  mere  hearing  of  the  Word, 

Uevcd  on  Him."     "  This  is  not  to  be  or  a  deep  passing  interest  in  the  Word, 

Avondered    at.      The  wonder  is,  that  or  an  intellectual  belief  in  the  Word, 

such  unearthly  language,  spoken  with  or  an  occasional  devotion  to  the  Word, 

such  calm  majesty,  did  not  strike  con-  will  not  constitute  genuine  disciple- 

viction  into  the  hearts  of  all."  .^hip,  but  a  practical  continuance  in 

Ver.  31. — "  T/ien  said  Jesus  to  those  its  spirit  and  aim. 

Jews   ivhich  believed   on  Him,   If  ye  Ver.    32. — '^  And  ye  shall  know  the 

continue   in  My   word,   then    are   ye  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 

My  disciples    indeed."      ^^  Continue,"  free."      "He  that  doeth  the  will  of 

that    is,    not    merely    "continue    to  God   shall    know   of    the    doctrine." 

believe,"  as  Laiuje  has  it,  but  accord-  "  If   they  proved   steadfast  in   their 

ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  Word,  and  in  discipleship,  they  would  attain  to  new 
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and   exalted   views   of  truth,   which.  ally,  socially,  civilly,  and  spiritually, 

would  emancipate  them   from   their  The  reference  here,  however,  is  un- 

present  errors  and   sins.      For  it  is  doubtedly  to  the  freedom  which  the 

eminently  the  property  of  truth,  to  Gospel  imparts  from  the  bondage  of 

make  men  free  in  all  respects — physic-  sin." 

EOMILETICS. 

The  subject  of  these  words  is  Genuine  Christian  DisciplesJiip. 
Three  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  it. 

I. — IT   GROWS   OUT   OF   A   PRACTICAL   CONTINUANCE   IN   CHRIST  S 

WORD. 

"If  ye  continue  in  My  Word,  then  are  ye  My  disciples  indeed." 
"  My  Word."  What  is  that  ?  It  is  no  small  thing.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  infinite ;  it  embraces  all  that  is  true  in  the  words  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  It  has  in  it  a  philosophy  that  comprehends 
all  that  is  true  in  all  the  philosophies  of  the  world, — a  morality 
that  embraces  all  that  is  just  and  righteous  in  all  the  laws  and 
ethics  of  humanity.  This  "  Word"  is  large  enough  to  supply 
thought,  inspiration,  and  direction  for  the  loftiest  of  created 
geniuses.  It  takes  God  Himself  into  it.  Now,  to  be  a  genuine 
disciple, you  must  " alide  in  this  Word;"  it  must  be  the  home, the 
dwelling-place  of  your  soul. 

(1.)  There  are  some  who  regard  themselves  as  disciples,  who 
never  enter  it.  They  live  in  its  letter,  they  never  penetrate  its 
spirit,  itself.  The  letter  of  this  "  Word  "  is  the  mere  rough  materials 
of  which  the  buildings  are  composed,  not  the  spacious,  elegant,  and 
costly  furnished  rooms. 

(2.)  There  are  some  who  enter  it,  only  as  passing  visitors.  Like 
travellers  in  an  hotel,  they  only  enter  one  apartment,  and  tarry 
only  as  brief  sojourners.  They  do  not  dwell  in  this  house  of  the 
Lord.  They  do  not  visit  its  unnumbered  apartments,  and  inspect 
its  countless  treasures.  Neither  of  these  classes  are  genuine  dis- 
ciples. The  genuine  disciple  is  he  who  continues  in  Christ's  Word 
— continues  just  as  the  devoted  merchant  continues  in  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  as  the  devoted  artist  continues  in  the  spirit  of  his  art. 
To  abide  in  Christ's  Word,  is  to  abide  in  Him :  and  if  any  man 
abide  in  Christ  he  is  a  "  new  creature."  "  Old  things  are  passed 
away  ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new." 

Another  remark  concerning  genuine  Christian  discipleship  is — 

II. — IT   QUALIFIES   FOR  A  RIGHT   APPRECIATION   OF   DIVINE  TRUTH. 

"  Ye  shall  knoio  the  truth!'  The  man  who  continues  in  Christ's 
Word'  gets  the  faculty  for  discerning  and  appreciating  truth  in 
the  world  of  falsehoods,  reality  in  the  world  of  shams.  Truth  is 
reality,  and  reality  is  covered  by  a  thick  veil  in  the  whole  world  of 
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unregenerate  men.  Meu  walk  in  a  vain  show,  they  live  in  fiction. 
Ever  since  the  Fall,  the  father  of  lies  rules  the  world.  Lies  are 
its  imperial  laws.  Men's  ideas  of  religion,  happiness,  power,  are  all 
fictitious,  and  not  in  accord  with  eternal  realities.  Now,  the  man 
who  continues  in  Christ's  "  Word,"  acquires  the  faculty  of  taking  off 
the  mask  from  things  and  seeing  them  as  they  are.  He  accepts 
what  Christ  taught — that  happiness  consists  not  in  what  man  has, 
but  what  he  is ;  that  greatness  is  in  not  commanding,  but  serving ; 
that  worship  is  not  an  occasional  service,  but  the  living  spirit. 
Now,  to  be  in  conscioiis  contact  and  loving  sympathy  with  reality, 
is  essential  to '  our  well-being.  All  falsehoods,  social,  political, 
religious,  intellectual,  are  as  fleeting  as  the  visions  of  the  night, 
as  shifting  as  the  clouds.  Souls  want  realities — want  substances 
to  embrace,  rocks  to  stand  upon,  eternal  principles  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness  as  their  living  elements.  They  can  only  live,  grow, 
and  flourish  behind  the  shifting  scenes  of  phenomena,  upon  those 
immutable  principles  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  things. 

Another  remark  concerning  genuine  Christian  discipleship  is — 

III. — IT   ENSURES   THE   ENJOYMENT   OF   PERFECT   LIBERTY. 

"  Yc  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free!' 
"  Make  you  free."  (] .)  Free  from  the  bondage  of  fashions.  The 
millions  are  the  mere  serfs  of  fashion ;  fashion  is  their  iron  master. 
But  the  man  who  knows  reality,  sets  fashion  at  defiance.  (2.)  Free 
from  the  bondage  of  false  opinions.  Prejudices  built  on  falsehoods 
are  amongst  the  greatest  despots  of  the  soul.  The  man  who 
knows  reality  hurls  them  from  their  throne  and  breaks  out  into 
intellectual  liberty.  (8.)  Free  from  the  bondage  of  animal  2Jro- 
ipensitics.  The  flesh  rules  the  millions  who  have  no  convictions  of 
morality ;  "  they  are  carnally  sold  unto  sin."  The  man  who 
knows  the  truth  treads  down  his  lusts  and  enthrones  his  conscience. 
(4.)  Free  from  yxiQxe  forms  and  ceremonies.  Forms  and  ceremonies 
in  social  life,  as  well  as  religion,  hold  thoughtless  millions  in 
subjection.  But  a  man  who  knows  the  truth  becomes  independent 
of  all  appearances. 

Conclusion.  Who  would  not  be  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ  ? 
A  sublimer  character  know  I  not  than  this.  No  one  sustains  a 
position  so  truly  honourable  and  blessed  as  this.  What  a  contrast 
between  conventional  Christianity  and  genuine  Christian  disciple- 
ship !  The  one  is  a  huge  falsehood,  the  other  a  sublime  reality : 
the  one  subjects  the  soul  to  a  miserable  slavery,  the  other  lifts  it 
into  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God." 

"  He  is  the  freeman  ■whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides." 
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MORAL   BONDAGE. 

"They  answered  (r.  v.  unto)  Him,  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  (r. 
V.  HAVE  NEVER  YET  BEEN)  in  bondage  to  any  man  :  how  sayest  Then,  Ye 
shall  be  made  free  1  Jesus  answered  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  you, 
Whosoever  (r.  v.  every  one  that)  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  (r.  v. 
bondservant)  of  sin.  And  the  servant  (r.  v.  bondservant)  abideth  not 
in  the  house  for  ever :  but  the  Son  abideth  (r.  v.  for)  ever.  If  the  Son 
therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." — viii.  33 — 36. 


Exegetical  Remarks. — Ver.  33. — 
"  They  answered  Him,  We  be  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage 
to  any  man."  Here  the  hostile  part 
of  His  audience  interrupts  Him  in  the 
kind  and  instructive  words  which  He 
addresses  to  those  who  have  believed. 
"  IVe  be  Abraham's  seed."  This  was 
the  darling  idea  of  the  Jews.  Ever 
did  they  boast  of  their  descent  from 
the  great  Father  of  the  Faithful.  "  We 
were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man." 
An  utterance,  this,  revealing  their 
characteristic  pride  and  falsehood  too. 
"Never  in  bondage  to  any  man!" 
Were  they  not  slaves  in  Egypt,  cap- 
tives in  Babylon  1  and  were  not  the 
Romans  now  their  masters  ? 

Ver.  34.^ — "Jesus  answered  them, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Who- 
soever committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of 
sin."  "  IVTiosoever  "  (irds  6),  every  one 
that  does  sin.  Sin  is  not  here  to  be 
taken  as  a  simple  act,  but  as  a  habit, 
a  course  of  life.  He  conveys  to  them 
the  idea  that  He  did  not  mean  political 
servitude,  but  moral ;  assures  them 
that  sin  is  the  real  tyrant  of  man. 

Ver.  35. — "  And  the  servant  abideth 
not  in  the  house  for  ever :  but  the  Son 
abideth  ever."  "  The  Saviour  here 
alludes  to  a  common  occurrence  in 
life,  by  which  he  illustrates  this  moral 
truth  of  the  slavery  of  the  wrong-doer. 
A  slave  has  no  permanent  residence 
in  a  family,  but  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  sold  or  sent  away  ;  whereas  a  son 
is  the  heir,  and  therefore  remains 
stationary.  Only  those,  therefore,  that 
are  God's  genuine  children  can  inherit 
His  promised  blessings."  Dr.  Brown's 
remark  on  this  verse  is  good.  "A 
very  glorious  statement,  the  sense  of 
which  may  be  thus  expressed  :  '  And 
if  your  connection  with  the  family  of 


God  be  that  of  Bondservants,  ye 
have  no  natural  tie  to  the  house  ;  your 
tie  is  essentially  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious. But  the  Son's  relationship  to 
the  Father  is  a  natural  and,  essential 
one ;  it  is  an  indefeasible  tie  ;  his 
abode  in  it  is  perpetual  and  of  right.' 
That  is  my  relationship,  my  tie.  If 
then  ye  would  have  your  connection 
with  God's  family  made  real,  rightful, 
permane7it,  ye  must  by  the  Son  be 
manumitted,  and  adopted  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty."  In 
this  sublime  statement  there  is  no 
doubt  a  subordinate  allusion  to  Gen. 
xxi.  10,  "Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and 
her  son :  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman 
shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even 
with  Isaac."  Compare  Gal.  iv.  2 — 30. 
Ver.  36. — "  If  the  Son  therefore  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
There  is  a  supposed  allusion  here  to 
an  ancient  custom  by  which  a  son  had 
the  power  to  liberate  the  slave  in  the 
household.  "  Ye  shall  be  free  indeed" 
(oiVi'a)  ;  clearly  the  house  or  household 
of  God.  "If  your  character,  your 
relationship  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
be  that  of  slaves,  there  is  no  indis- 
soluble bond  connecting  you  with  him, 
and  therefore  your  abode  in  his  house 
is  precarious.  The  condition  of  a  son 
is  widely  different ;  his  relationship 
to  the  master  is  indefeasible,  his  abode 
in  the  house  perpetual  and  of  right. 
If,  then,  the  Son,  the  Heir,  sets  you 
free,  and  that  by  adoption,  so  that  you 
become  the  recognized  children  of  the 
family,  you  become  free  indeed,  par- 
takers even  of  His  character  and  privi- 
leges (Gen.  xlv.  1).  The  allusions  to 
the  maniimission  of  slaves  and  adoption 
of  strangers  into  families,  practised 
among  the  Romans,  need  no  explana- 
tion."— Webster  and  Wilkinson. 
R   2 
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HOMILETICS. 

The  great  subject  of  these  words  is  Moral  londagc ;  and  they 
suofofest  three  facts  concerninir  it — 

I. — THAT  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  MORAL  BONDAGE  ARE  UNCONSCIOUS 

OF  IT. 

In  the  midst  of  Christ's  address  on  freedom,  the  hostile  Jews 
broke  in  and  exclaimed,  "  We  he  Ahrahams  seed,  mid  were  never  in 
hondage  to  any  man  ; "  as  if  they  liad  said,  "  Why  talk  of  freedom 
to  us  ?  we  are  free  men."  But,  in  truth,  they  were  slaves ;  and  to 
the  eye  of  Christ  they  were  in  the  most  miserable  captivity. 

It  is  common  here  in  England  to  hear  men  boast  of  religious 
liberty,  who  have  no  religion.  Some  of  the  most  strenuous  pro- 
fessional advocates  of  religious  liberty  are  manifestly  destitute  of 
that  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Infinite  and  charity  to  all  men, 
which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  true  Christliness.  These  men 
will  say  that  they  have  never  been  "in  hondage  to  any  man"  when 
in  tiuth  they  are  "in  hondagi"  to  their  0"\vn  prejudices,  exclusive- 
ness,  love  of  fame  or  gain.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  hear  men 
boasting  of  civil  freedom,  who  are  moral  slaves.  Men  who  are 
under  the  absolute  tyranny  of  their  own  lusts  and  greed,  Avho  are 
even  governed,  as  Carlyle  says,  "  by  a  pot  of  heavy  wet "  and  a  clay 
pipe,  peel  out  in  thunderous  chorus, — "  Britons  never  shall  be 
slaves."  In  truth,  the  worst  part  of  this  moral  bondage  is,  that 
men  are  unconseious  of  their  thraldom.  Hence  they  are  mere 
creatures  of  circumstances.  Like  rotten  logs  of  wood  on  the  river, 
they  are  being  borne  down  to  the  great  oceanic  future.  Hence 
their  inner  man,  their  moral  ego,  is  "carnally  sold  unto  sin."  This 
unconsciousness  is  the  more  sad  because  it  precludes  any  aspiration 
or  effort  for  self-manumission ;  and  it  is  only  self-effort  that  can 
liberate.  Other  men  may  deliver  the  prisoner  from  his  dungeon, 
or  the  domestic  slave  from  his  tyrant,  or  the  political  serf  from  his 
despot;  but  no  one  can  deliver  hiin  from  bondage  but  himself — 
"  He  who  would  be  free,  liimselt'  must  strike  the  blow." 

Another  fact  suggested  by  the  text  in  relation  to  moral  bondage 

is — 

II. — THAT  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  MORAL  BONDAGE  ARE  THE  AUTHORS 

OF  IT. 
"  TVTiosoever  committeth  sin  is  a  servant  of  sin."  "  Whosoever," — 
each  one.  It  is  not  the  sin  of  another  man  that  makes  me  a 
slave,  it  is  my  own.  Solomon  says,  "  that  his  own  iniquities  shall 
take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of 
his  sins."  And  Paul  says,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield 
yourselves  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether 
of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness."     "  Vice  is 
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imprisonment,"  says  Shakspeare,  This  is  verily  so :  "  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  sjDots  ?  Then  may 
ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil."  Every  sin  a  man 
commits,  forges  a  new  link  in  the  chain  to  manacle  his  soul,  creates 
a  new  despot,  for  he  strengthens  the  reins  of  the  despot  within 
him.  The  longer  a  man  pursues  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  the  more  wedded  he  becomes  to  it,  and  the  less 
power  he  has  of  abandoning  it.  Every  time  an  action  is  repeated, 
a  new  web  has  been  woven  binding  us  to  it.  Habit  is  a  cord ;  it 
is  strengthened  with  everj^  action.  At  first  it  is  as  fine  as  silk,  and 
can  be  broken  with  but  little  effort.  As  it  proceeds  it  becomes  a 
cable,  strong  enough  to  hold  a  man-of-war  steady  amidst  boisterous 
billows  and  furious  winds.  Habit  is  a  momentum ;  it  increases 
with  motion.  At  first  a  child's  hand  can  obstruct  the  progress. 
As  the  motion  increases  it  gets  a  power  difficult  for  an  army  of 
giants  to  overcome.  Habit  is  a  river.  At  its  head  spring  you  can 
arrest  its  progress  with  ease,  and  turn  it  in  any  direction  you 
please;  but  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  it  defies  opposition,  and 
rolls  with  a  thunderous  majesty  into  the  sea. 

Another  fact   suggested    by  the   passage    in   relation  to   moral 
bondage  is — 

III. — THAT  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  MORAL  BONDAGE  CAN  BE  DELIVERED 

FROM  IT. 
"  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  he  free  indeed." 
How  does  Christ  make  the  soul  "free  ? "  This  question  may  be 
answered  in  many  ways,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  answered.  Some 
answers  are  wise,  and  some  are  foolish.  The  answer  most  satis- 
fectory  to  my  intellect  is  this :  By  generating  in  the  human  heart 
supreme  love  to  the  Supremely  Good.  It  is  a  law  of  mind,  to  have 
some  permanent  object  of  affection ;  and  that  object,  whatever  it 
is,  limits  the  field  of  its  operation.  The  man  who  loves  money 
most,  will  have  all  his  faculties  confined  to  that  region ;  or  fame 
most,  the  same ;  or  pleasure  most,  the  same.  In  whatever  the 
heart  centres  its  affections,  to  that  it  binds  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  the  sympathies,  the  whole  soul.  It  will  not,  it  cannot, 
go  beyond  that  object.  But  all  these  objects  are  limited.  Hence 
the  soul  is  hemmed  in  as  in  a  cage.  In  order  to  have  freedom, 
the  heart  should  be  centred  upon  an  infinite  object,  and  this 
Christ  does.  He  generates  in  the  human  soul  supreme  love  for 
God ;  and  with  God  as  the  Centre  of  the  heart  all  the  faculties 
and  the  powers  have  unbounded  scope  for  their  operation.  Christ 
is  the  only  One  that  can  do  this,  and  He  does  it  effectively.  "Ye 
shall  he  free  indeed." 

Conclusion,     Ponder  well  the  fact,  that  all  souls  which  are  not 
made  free  by  Christ  are  in  slavery.     Even  the  heathen  considered 
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the  virtues  essential  to  true  freedom.  Cicero  said,  "The  wise  man 
alone  is  free."  Plato  represents  the  lusts  as  the  hardest  tyrants. 
Seneca  speaks  of  the  passions  as  the  worst  thraldom,  Epictetus 
said,  "  Liberty  is  the  name  of  virtue."  And  this  virtue  is  obtained 
only  through  Christ.  ''If  the  Soil  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  he  free  indeed." 


No.  LX. 

THE  PRIMAL   PARENTS   OF   MORAL   CHARACTER. 

"I  know  that  ye  are  Abraham's  seed  ;  but  (r.  v.  yet)  ye  seek  to  kill  Me, 
because  My  word  liatli  no  (R.  v.  not  free  course)  place  in  you,"  &c. — 
viii.  37—44. 


Exegetical  Eemarks. — Ver.  39. — 
"  They  answered  and  said  unto  Him, 
Abraham  is  our  father"  (R.  v.  our 
FATHER  IS  ABRAHAM).  This  was  tlieir 
darling  thought.  As  a  people,  they 
l^rided  themselves  on  being  descend- 
ants of  Abraham.  On  account  of 
this,  they  considered  themselves  the 
special  favourites  of  Heaven.  "  Jesus 
saith  unto  them,  If  ye  loere  Abraham^ 
children,  ye  woidd  do  the  ivorks  of 
Abraham."  Though  they  were  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  our  Saviour 
reminds  them  they  were  not  his 
children.  A  father  may  have  many 
offspring,  but  only  a  few  children. 
They  only  are  children  who  have  the 
true  spirit  of  children.  All  men  are 
God's  oflspring  ;  but  only  those  who 
have  the  true  filial  spirit  are  His  sons. 
Physical  lineage  is  one  thing,  ethical 
lineage  is  another,  and  very  difierent. 

Ver.  40. — "  But  noiv  ye  seek  to  kill 
Me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth, 
which  I  have  heard  of  (r.  v.  from)  God : 
this  did  not  Abraham."  Abraham  was 
generous  and  loving,  you  are  malig- 
nant and  cruel  ;  and  although  physic- 
ally you  are  his  descendants,  morally 
you  are  not  his  children. 

Ver.  41. — "  Ye  do  the  deeds  (r.  v. 
works)  of  your  father."  Who  this 
father  is  appears  in  the  sequel.  You 
have  a  parentage  ditt'erent  to  that  of 
Abraham.  ^^  Tlien  said  they  to  Him, 
IVe  be  (r.  v,  were  not)  not  born  of 
fornication."  What  they  mean  is. 
We  are  not  bastards — who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  congregation  (Dent. 
XXX.  22) — but  we  are  the  genuine 
offspring   of  Abraham.      "  We   iiare 


one  Father,  even  God."  Being  the  true 
descendants  of  Abraham,  we  have  one 
God,  as  he  had, — the  same  God.  The 
one  paternity  ensures  the  other. 

Ver.  42. — ''Jesus  said  unto  them.  If 
God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love 
Me."  All  true  children  of  God  will 
love  His  Son,  not  seek  to  murder  Him 
as  you  do.  ''For  I  proceeded  (r.  v. 
came)  forth  and  came  (r.  v.  am  come) 
from  God ;  neither  came  I  of  Mijself, 
but  He  sent  Me.  "For  from  God  I 
proceeded,  and  am  come."  He  was 
conscious  of  being  sent  by  God,  both 
ontologieally  and  ethicidly. 

Ver.  43. — "  Why  do  ye  not  under- 
stand My  speech?"  " AaXia,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Xoyoc,  the  personal 
language,  the  mode  of  speech,  the 
familiar  tone  and  sound  of  the  words, 
in  distinction  from  their  meaning. 
From  its  original  idea  of  talk,  babble, 
XaXta  here  preserves  the  element  of 
vividness,  warmth,  familiarity.  It  is 
the  (ptov)),  the  tone  of  spiritujuity,  and 
tone  of  love  in  the  shepherd  voice  of 
Christ.  They  are  so  far  from  recog- 
nizing this  loving  tone,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  even  listening  to  the 
substance  of  His  words  with  a  pure, 
iindistracted,  spiritual  ear.  Fanaticism 
is  characterizeil  by  false  hearing,  and 
words  primarily  by  false  hearing." — 
Lange.  "Even  because  ye  cannot  hear 
My  ivord."  Xoyoc  means  His  doctrine, 
His  word  concerning  sjiiritual  things. 

Ver.  44. — "  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil."  Alford  remarks,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies 
to  the  objective  personality  of  the 
devil.     By   "father,"  Christ    means, 
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not  tbe  fatherhood  of  being,  but  the  once  in  the  truth,  and  fell  from  it- 
fatherhood  of  character.  "  And  the  this  is  a  great  Biblical  fact ;  but  that 
lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  (r.  v.  it  is  he  does  not  now  stand  in  the  truth. 
YOUR  WILL  to)  do.'"  Ye  desire  to  do.  He  is  out  of  the  truth,  out  of  sympathy 
The  impure,  malignant,  untruthful  with  eternal  realities.  "  Because  there 
propensities  of  your  father  ye  are  dis-  is  no  truth  in  him."  He  is  utterly 
posed  to  do.  "  He  ivas  a  murderer  untrustworthy,  filled  with  falsehoods. 
from  the  beginning."  From  the  be-  "  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  sjjeaketh  of 
ginning  of  what  ?  Not  of  his  existence ;  his  oum."  Some  render  it,  "  he  speaks 
if  so,  the  Infinite  Creator  is  the  author  of  his  own  nature  ; "  and  others,  "  of 
of  sin.  But  from  the  beginning  of  his  own  resources,  or  treasures."  ''For 
human  history.  His  spirit  is  nialig-  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it "  (r.  v. 
nant,  he  is  the  inspirer  of  all  murder-  thereof).  Who  is  the  father  of  lies  ? 
ers.  "  And  abode  (r.  v.  stood)  not  not  the  Creator  of  the  universe, — He 
in  the  truth."  "And  stands  not  in  is  the  truth;  but  the  devil,  and  all 
the  truth." — Dr.  Davidson.  The  ex-  the  lies  in  this  world  are  from  him. 
pression   does  not  mean  that  he  was 

HOMILETIGS. 

The  grand  subject  which  we  shall  use  these  words  to  illustrate,  is 
Moral  Ancestry  ;  and  three  facts  are  suggested  concerning  it. 

I. — THAT  THE  ANCESTRY  OF  A  MAN's  CHARACTER,  IS  FOR  MANY 
REASONS  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  HIM  THAN  THAT  OF  HIS 
CORPOREAL  EXISTENCE. 

When  the  Jews  here  referred  to  Abraham,  their  physical 
ancestor,  in  a  spirit  of  proud  exultation,  Christ  brought  forward 
their  moral  ancestry  as  something  far  more  worthy  of  their  con- 
sideration. As  if  He  said,  What  does  it  matter  from  whose  loins 
you  came  ?  The  great  question  is,  From  whose  sinrit  did  you 
derive  your  character  ?  The  father  of  a  man's  corporeal  existence 
is  not  always  the  father  of  his  character.  These  men  came  from 
Abraham  corporeally,  but  they  had  not  the  faith,  the  nobleness,  the 
moral  generosity  of  their  ancestor.  It  is  often  so.  Holy  fathers 
have  sometimes  children  corrupt  in  character,  and  the  reverse. 

(1.)  It  is  natural  that  children  should  have  the  moral  character 
of  their  parents.  The  moral  susceptibility  of  a  child's  nature, 
its  filial  instinct  to  love  and  imitate  its  parent,  and  the  special 
opportunities  which  the  parent  has  to  instil  his  principles  and 
breathe  his  spirit  into  the  young  heart,  might  naturally  lead  one 
to  expect,  that  the  moral  character  of  the  child  would  be  but  a 
reproduction  of  that  of  the  parent.  (2.)  When  it  is  so,  it  is  either 
a  blessing  or  a  curse.  If  the  child  inherits  the  character  of  a  truly 
Christly  parent,  the  advantage  is  inexpressibly  great,  and  the 
reverse.  (3.)  In  either  case,  where  the  moral  character  of  the  child 
is  not  that  of  the  parent,  it  proves  the  natural  freedom  of  the 
human  soul.  What  more  powerfully  demonstrates  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  consequent  responsibility,  than 
the  power  of  a  child  to  form  a  character  essentially  different  to  that 
of  the  parent  ?     If  any  being  in  the  universe  could  make  a  moral 
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character  for  us,  that  being  would  be  our  natural  parent ;  but  he 
has  no  absolute  power  in  this  work.  Hence  every  soul  is  free,  and 
amenable  to  moral  government.  But  our  point  is,  that  the 
ancestry  of  character,  is  for  many  reasons  more  important  to  man 
than  that  of  his  corporeal  existence.  The  following  reasons  may 
be  suggested — 

First :  That  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  moral  parentage,  and 
not  for  his  corporeal.  We  had  no  choice  whatever  in  our  earthly 
ancestry,  whether  we  should  descend  from  the  loins  of  princes  or 
paupers,  scoundrels  or  saints.  The  man  who  boasts  of  his  physical 
ancestiy  is  simply  a  fool.  As  a  native  of  this  island,  what  merit 
or  demerit  belongs  to  me,  whether  I  descended  from  the  hungry 
vagrants  that  William  the  Assassin  brought  to  these  shores,  or 
from  the  grand  old  Druids,  the  Celtic  aborigines  of  the  island  ? 
But  it  does  matter  to'  me  where  my  character  has  come  from ;  for 
this  I  am  responsible.  I  am  responsible  for  my  convictions,  the 
moral  spirit,  tenour,  and  habits  of  my  life.  My  moral  father  has 
been  to  me,  more  or  less,  a  matter  of  choice. 
Another  reason  may  be  suggested — 

Secondly :  That  corporeal  existence  will  prove  an  intolerable 
curse  if  the  character  is  bad.  "  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if 
he  had  not  been  born,"  says  Christ.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  that  a  man  had  never  come  into  existence,  if  during  his 
probationary  period  he  constructs  a  character  opposed  to  the  will 
of  God.  Better  never  to  have  been,  than  to  have  been  wicked. 
Existence  apart  from  virtue  must  become  an  intolerable  curse. 
Another  reason  is — 

Thirdly  :  That  character  survives  corporeal  existence.  All  that 
we  derived  from  our  earthly  parents  we  give  back  to  the  earth,  we 
leave  in  the  dust;  but  our  character  we  carry  with  us  Avherever  we 
go.  And  as  our  character,  so  will  be  our  position  in  the  universe, 
and  our  relation  to  the  Infinite  for  ever. 
Another  fact  suggested  by  the  passage  is — 

II. — THAT   IN   THE  ANCESTRY   OF   CHARACTER  THERE  ARE   TWO 
PRIMAL   PROGENITORS. 

Christ  speaks  of  these  under  the  titles  "  devil"  and  "  God!' 
First :  He  speaks  of  both  as  personal  existences.  He  speaks  of 
the  devil  as  a  personality.  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil"  &c. 
In  these  modern  times  there  are  men  professing  faith  in  Christi- 
anity who  deny  the  personality  of  the  great  evil  one ;  they  reason 
his  tremendous  agency  down  into  principles,  abstractions  of  the 
brain.  I  accept  the  authority  of  Christ  on  this  question.  He 
knew  the  devil.  He  was  at  his  creation.  He  speaks  of  God  as  a 
Person.  "  If  God  were  your  Father."  Again,  "  which  I  have  heard 
of  God."     Ontologically,  the  relation  of  these  great  personalities  in 
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the  universe  is  that  of  the  Creator  to  the  creature ;  ethically,  that 
of  holiness  to  wickedness. 

Secondly:  He  speaks  of  both  as  morally  antagonistic.  (1.)  The 
devil  is  malignant.  A  "murderer."  Malevolence  is  his  inspir- 
ation ;  he  is  a  "  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour."  God  is  good ;  He  is  love ;  love  is  the  spring  of  all  His 
activities.  (2.)  The  devil  is  untruthful.  He  "abode  not  in  the 
truth."     There  is  no  truth  in  him.     Once  he  was  in  the  truth. 

"  High  in  the  midst  of  fill  the  throng,  ' 

Satan,  a  tall  arcliangel,  sat." 

He  "kept  not  his  first  estate."  He  renounced  moral  facts  for 
fictions.  He  is  not  only  false  in  himself,  but  the  promoter  of 
falsehood.  "  When  he  spealieth  a  lie,  he  speakcih  of  his  own"  On 
the  other  hand,  God  is  truth.  He  is  the  absolute  Reality.  (3.) 
The  devil  is  Christ-hating.  Jesus  said  unto  them,  "If  God  ivere 
your  Father,  ye  would  love  Me."  You  hate  Me,  and  thus  prove 
your  moral  descent  from  the  devil,  who  hates  Me.  The  devil 
hates  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  God  loves  Christ.  "  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  Whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

Now,  these  two  personal  existences  are  the  primal  progenitors  of 
all  moral  character  in  this  world.  Morally,  every  man  is  either 
the  child  of  the  devil  or  the  child  of  God.  Every  man  can  say 
morally,  either,  "  Our  Father,  Who  art  in  heaven"  or,  "  Our  Father, 
who  art  in  hell!' 

The  other  fact  suggested  by  the  passage  is — 

III. — THAT   EVERY   MAN's   PRIMAL   MORAL   ANCESTOR   IS 
DEMONSTRATED   BY   HIS   LIFE. 

"If  ye  ivere  Ahraham's  ehildren,  ye  would  do  the  ivorhs  of 
Alraham."     From  Christ's  language  we  may  infer — 

First :  That  the  man  of  falsehood  is  a  child  of  the  devil ;  the  man 
of  truth  is  the  child  of  God.  Alas,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
mankind  are  at  once  the  subjects,  the  agents,  the  advocates  of  lies. 
Their  whole  life  is  a  lie,  out  of  harmony  with  eternal  fact ;  they 
walk  in  a  vain  show,  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  truth  is  the  child  of  God.  Truth  to  him  is 
everything;  he  will  sacrifice  everything  to  it,  even  life  itself.  He 
is  the  child  of  God.  Like  Paul,  he  says  :  "  I  count  not  my  life  dear 
unto  me." 

Secondly :  That  the  man  of  malice  is  a  child  of  the  devil ;  the 
man  of  love  is  the  child  of  God.  "Ye  seek  to  Idll  Me."  "  The  devil 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning."  What  malice  there  is  in  the 
world — political,  commercial,  religious  !  The  millions  have  ever 
been  ready  to  "  Jcill "  men  for  entertaining  and  propagating  religious 
convictions  opposed   to   their  own   prejudices.     There  are   many 
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ways  of  killing.  Parents  kill  their  children,  husbands  their  wives, 
masters  their  servants,  &c.  &c.,  by  an  intolerant  persecuting  spirit 
in  daily  life.  These  are  the  children  of  the  devil.  All  the  loving 
and  the  tender  are  of  God. 

Thirdly :  That  the  man  hating  Christ  is  a  child  of  the  devil ; 
the  man  loving  Christ  is  the  child  of  God.  "If  God  were  your 
Foiher,  ye  xooidcl  love  Me."  The  unregenerate  millions  hate  Christ ; 
and  although  few  demonstrate  their  hatred  in  their  talk  or  writing, 
yet  in  their  spirit  and  life  they  manifest  their  enmity.  What 
though  a  man  declare  his  friendship  for  me,  if  he  habitually 
pursues  a  course  of  conduct  hostile  to  my  wishes,  views,  interests, 
reputation ;  is  he  not  my  foe  ?  All  haters  of  Christ  are  the 
children  of  the  devil.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  love  Christ 
in  sincerity  and  truth  are  the  children  of  God. 

Conclusion.  What  an  unveiling  of  the  moral  universe  is  here  ! 
In  Christ's  view  of  life,  all  men  are  either  the  children  of  the  devil 
or  the  children  of  God.  All  other  distinctions,  social,  intellectual, 
religious,  are  lost  in  this  distinction.  On  this  little  planet  there 
are  two  great  moral  families,  those  of  the  devil,  and  those  of  God. 
Man,  thou  canst  change  thy  moral  father. 


No.   LXI. 

THE  RATIONALE   OF   UNBELIEF. 

"And  because  I  tell  you  (r.  v.  say)  the  truth,  ye  beUeve  Me  not.  Which  of 
you  convinceth  (r.  v.  convicteth)  Me  of  sin  ?  And  if  I  say  the  truth 
(r.  v.  if  I  SAY  truth),  why  do  ye  not  believe  Me  ?  He  that  is  of  God 
heareth  God's  words  (r.  v.  the  words  of  god)  :  ye  therefore  (r.  v.  for 
THIS  CAUSE  ye)  hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.  Then  answered 
tlie  Jews,  and  said  nnto  Him,  Say  we  not  well  that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan, 
and  hast  a  devil  ? '' — viii.  45 — 48. 

ExEGETiCAL  Remarks. — Ver.  45. —  be  untruthful.  "And  if  I  say  the 
'^ And  because  I  tell  yon  the  truth,  ye  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  Ale?" 
believe  Me  not."  Here  Christ  tells  the  Since  you  cannot  find  anything 
Jews  that,  like  their  diabolic  father,  morally  wrong  in  Me,  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  out  of  sympathy  with  truth,  I  only  speak  the  truth  ;  and  if  I  do, 
and  would  not  believe  Him  who  spoke  why  do  ye  not  believe  Me  ? 
the  truth.  Ver.  47. — "ife  that  is  of  God  hear- 
Yet.  46. — "  IVhich  of  you  convinceth  eth  God's  ivords."  "  A  syllogism  ;  but 
Me  of  sin?"  What  does  He  mean  by  not  with  this  conclusion:  I  now  speak 
sin  {ctfiapriao)  here — mere  intellectual  God's  words  {De  JFette)  ;  but  you  are 
error,  or  moral  falsehood  and  wrong  1  not  of  God.  That  Jesus  speaks  the 
He  means,  I  presume,  sin  in  its  widest  word  of  God  is  presupposed  in  the 
sense — all  that  is  untrue  in  thought,  foregoing.  An  attentive  hearing  and 
improper  in  feeling,  wrong  in  life.  receptionof  the  word  of  God  is  meant. 
"  Which  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  This  is  conditioned  by  being  from 
any  sin,"  either  of  judgment,  feeling,  God,  by  moral  relationship  with  God  ; 
speech,  or  act  ?  Perhaps  Christ  means  for  only  kindred  can  know  kindred, 
here  to  say,  I  am  free  from  any  moral  The  being  of  God  has  been  more 
wrongness,  and  therefore  could  not  particularly  characterized  as  a  being 
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drawn  by  God  (chap.  vi.  44),  being  a  devil?"  "What  intense  and  virulent 

taught  by  Him  (ver.  45),  as  showing  scorn!     The  ^ Say  we  not  iveW  is  a 

itself  by  doing  truth  in  God  (chap.  reference    to    their    former    charge, 

iii.  21)." — Lange.    "  Ye  therefore  hear  Thou   hast  a   devil    (chap.   vii.    20). 

them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  ^  Samaritan,^  here,  means  more  than 

It  is    because    you    have  no   moral  no  Israelite  at  all.     It  means  one  who 

affinity  with  God,  no  sympathy  with  pretended  but  had  no  manner  of  claim 

Him,  "that  you  hear  Him  not.  to  connection  with  Abraham,  retorting 

Ver.  48. — "  Tlien  answered  the  Jews,  perhaps  to  His  denial  of  their  true  de- 

and  said  unto  Him,  Say  we  not  well  scent  from  the  father  of  the  faithful." 

that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  — Dr.  Brown. 

HOMILETICS. 

These  words  help  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  Rationale  of 
unbelief.  There  are  five  things  discoverable  in  these  words,  which 
go  a  great  way  toward  the  generating  and  sustaining  of  unbelief  in 
the  Gospel. 

I. — REPUGNANCE   TO   THE   TRUTH. 

"Because  I  tell  you  the  truth,  ye  believe  Me  not."  If  He  had  given 
thera  popular  dogmas  or  speculative  disquisitions,  they  might  have 
believed  in  Him ;  but  He  gave  them  truth — Reality.  And  the 
truth  He  gave  them  was  not  intellectual  and  speculative,  but  moral 
and  regulative — truth  that  addressed  itself  with  an  imperial  force 
to  the  central  nerves  of  their  being.  They  were  living  in  falsehood, 
appearances,  and  shams,  far  away  from  the  awful  region  of  spiritual 
realities.  This  truth  came  in  direct  collision  with  their  associations, 
their  prepossessions,  their  pride,  their  interests,  their  habits ;  it  was 
therefore  repugnant  to  them,  and  they  would  not  have  it. 

First :  Man's  repugnance  to  truth  reveals  his  abnormal  condition. 
His  soul  is  as  truly  oi'ganized  for  truth  as  the  eyes  are  organized 
for  light.  Truth  is  its  natural  atmosphere,  natural  scenery,  natural 
beverage,  natural  food. 

Secondly  :  Man's  repugnance  to  truth  suggests  his  awful  future. 
The  soul  and  truth  will  not  always  be  kept  apart.  The  time  must 
come,  in  the  case  of  every  man,  when  the  intervening  fiction  and 
falsehoods  shall  melt  away  as  clouds,  when  the  interspacing  gulfs 
shall  be  bridged  over,  and  when  the  soul  shall  feel  itself  in  vivid, 
conscious,  eternal  contact  with  moral  realities.  Another  thing 
discoverable  in  this  passage  is — 

II. — THE   PURITY   OF    CHRIST. 

"  Which  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ?  "  *  Christ  is  the  Substance 
of  the  Truth,  the  Truth  itself;  and  His  invincible  intolerance  to 
all  sin,  and  His  refulgent  purity,  repel  the  depraved  heart.  "  Men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 
The  first  beams  of  morning  are  not  half  so  uninviting  and  repulsive 

*  See  Ullman,  on  the  "Sinlessness  of  Jesus,"  published  in  1863. 
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to  the  mkl night  burglar,  as  the  moral  rays  of  Christ's  truth  are  to 
a  corrupt  heart.  Moral  purity  makes  the  hell  of  depravity.  Its 
effulgent  beams,  as  they  fall  directly  on  the  elements  of  moral 
corruption  in  the  soul,  kindle  the  unquenchable  flames  of  gehenna. 
We  discover  in  this  passage — 

III. — ESTRANGEMENT   FROM   GOD. 

" He  that  is  of  God,  hcareth  God's  words."  "  Of  God"  in  a  moral 
sense,  born  of  God,  having  the  true  filial  sympathies  warm  and 
regnant.  Such  sympathies  are  essential  to  true  faith.  The  more 
love  a  child  has  in  him,  the  more  credulous  he  is  in  relation  to  the 
utterances  of  his  parent.  Men  in  their  unregenerate  state  have 
not  this  sympathy.  Hence  their  unbelief.  They  do  not  like  to 
"  retain  God  in  all  their  thoughts."  Love  is  the  foundation  of  all 
true  faith.  I  only  believe  in  a  man  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  my  love  for  him ;  and  I  can  only  trust  God  as  I  love  Him. 
"He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love."  Another 
thing  discoverable  in  this  passage  is — 

IV. — PRIDE   OF  INTELLECT. 

"  The7i  answered  the  Javs,  and  said  unto  Him,  Say  ive  not  well 
that  Thov,  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil  ?-  "  They  had  said 
this  before  (viii,  20),  and  here  they  pride  themselves  on  their 
sagacity.  "  Say  we  not  well  ?  "  Are  we  not  clever  ?  Can  Ave  not 
discern  spirits  ?  What  insight  we  have  into  character  !  How  we 
can  peer  into  the  springs  of  action  !  We  cannot  be  deceived.  Is 
not  this  ever  the  spirit  of  unbelief?  Infidels  have  ever  been  too 
scientific  to  believe  in  miracles,  too  philosophic  to  require  a  special 
revelation,  too  independent  to  require  even  the  invaluable  aid  of 
Christ,  too  moral  to  need  any  inward  reformation.  "  Say  we  not 
well?"  This  is  their  spirit.  It  comes  out  in  their  books,  in  their 
lectures,  in  their  converse  Avith  their  fellow-men,  and  in  their  daily 
life.  "  We  are  the  wise  men,  and  wisdom  will  die  Avith  us."  This 
pride  is  essentially  inimical  to  true  faith.  "  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein."     Another  thing  discoverable  in  the  passage  is — 

V. — UNCHARITABLENESS   OF   DISPOSITION. 

"  ThoiL  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil."  Supjjosc  He  Avas  a 
Samaritan  :  are  not  Samaritans  men,  and  have  they  not  a  claim  to 
human  sympathy  ?  Are  all  Samaritans  bad,  and  are  there  none 
good  amonjrst  the  thousands  ?  All  Samaritans  have  devils.  Thou 
art  a  Samaritan,  therefore  Thou  "  hast  a  devil."  This  was  their 
uncharitable  reasoning,  and  it  has  ever  characterized  infidelity. 
All  Christians  are  hyj^ocrites,  all  preachers  are  crafty  mercenaries, 
all  Churches  are  nurseries  of  superstition,  all  ecclesiastics  are  cun- 
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ning  worldlings,  robing  themselves  in  sanctity  and  fattening  on  the 
toils  of  the  millions  :  hence  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
Christianity.  Far  enough  are  we  from  wishing  men  to  believe  in 
the  corrupt,  the  crafty,  and  the  vile.  True  charity  is  often  rigorous 
in  its  criticism,  and  inexorable  in  its  denunciations  of  wrong. 
True  charity  is  never  blind ;  it  is  all  eye.  Uncharitableness  is 
evemiore  a  barrier  to  faith,  for  it  is  always  suspicious,  and  loses 
the  power  of  trusting.  "  Infidelit}^,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "  is  the 
joint  offspring  of  an  irreligious  temper  and  unholy  speculation, 
employed,  not  in  examining  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  in 
detecting  the  vices  and  imjaerfections  of  professing  Christians." 

Conclusion.  Such  are  some  of  the  causes  of  unbelief;  and 
perhaps  those  causes  were  never  more  rampant  in  any  age  or  land 
than  now  and  here.  Years  ago,  Sharon  Turner,  a  high-class 
thinker,  and  distinguished  author,  summed  up  infidelity  in  the 
following  words:  "It  is  the  champion  of  matter  against  mind — of 
body  against  spirit — of  the  senses  against  the  reason — of  passions 
against  duty — of  self-interest  against  self-government — of  dissatis- 
faction against  content — of  the  present  against  the  future — of  the 
little  that  is  known  against  all  that  is  unknown — of  our  limited 
experience  against  boundless  possibility." 


No.  LXII.  \y  i '  ' 

THE  ANTI-DIABOLISM   OF   CHRIST.  V  "^ 

"Then  answered  the  .Jews,  and  said  unto  Him,  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art 
a  Samaritan,  and  liast  a  devil  1  Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  devil ; 
but  I  honour  My  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  (r.  v.  ye  dishonour)  Me. 
And  (r.  v.  but)  I  seek  not  Mine  own  glory  :  there  is  one  that  seeketh  and 
judgeth.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  My  saying  (r.  v. 
word),  he  shall  never  see  death." — viii.  48 — 51. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  48. —  to    thee  ? '     '  Every  man  that  is  mad 

"  Then  answered  the  Jeus,  and  said  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet,'  is  the 

unto  Him,  Say  we  not  well  that  Thou  style  in  which  a  false  prophet  writes 

aii,  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil?'"  concerning  the  true." — Hengstenberg. 

"  The  Samaritans  are   here  regarded  Why  did  they  call  Him  a  Samaritan  ? 

as  unsound  in  faith,  or  heretics.    And  They  knew  He  was  not  a  Samaritan, 

tlie  heresy  of  Jesus  they  found  in  tlie  for  they  had  reproached  Him  before 

fact  that  He,  although  a  mau,  made  as  being  a  Galilean  and  a  Nazarene. 

Himself  God  (eh.  x.  33).    '■Thou  hast  The  reason  was  this  :  their  vocabulary 

a  devil,'  or  evil  spirit  (comp.  ch.  vii.  of  abuse  furnished  no  stronger  epithet. 

20),  refers  to  the  enthusiastic  manner  To  be  a  Samaritan,  to  them,  was  to 

in  which  He  proclaimed  His  delusion.  be    a    demon,   one  inspired   with    a 

Similar  charges  had  been  alleged  by  diabolic  spirit. 

the  ungodly  against  the  prophets  of  Ver.  49. — "Jesus  answered,  I  have 

the  Old  Testament.     In  2  Kings  ix.  not    a    devil"   [oai/idwov,    "demon"]. 

11,  the  servants  of  his  lord  said  to  "What  calm  dignity  is  here  !   Verily, 

Jehu,  when  a  prophet  had  been  with  'when  reviled,  He  reviled  not  again' 

him, 'Wherefore  came  this  mud  fellow  (1  Pet.  ii.  23).     Compare  Paul  before 


.V^ 
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Festus :  '  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  butini?  all  that  was  peculiar  in  H'.m 

Festus'  (Acts  xxvi.  25).     Our  Lord  to  a  diabolic  source, 

adds  not,  'Nor  am  I   a   Samaritan,'  Ver.  50. — '■'■And  I  seek  not   Mine 

that  He  niif];ht  not  even  seem  to  jiar-  own  glory:   there  is  one  that  sceketh 

tnke  of  their  contempt  for  a  race  that  and  jndgeth."     He  seems  to  intimate 

had  already  welcomed  Him  as  their  that  He  leaves  His  66^a,  "glory,"  in 

Christ,  and  be;^un  to  be  blessed  by  the  hands  of  the  Father. 

Him." — Dr.  Brown.     ''But  I  honour  Ver.  51. — "-Verily,  verily,  I  say  vnto 

My  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  Me."  you,  If  a  man  keep  My  saying,  he  shall 

Christ  honours  His  Father  by  ascrib-  never  see   death."     This   he   had   ex- 

ing  His  distinguished  excellences  to  pressed  many  times  before,  not  how- 

the  Divine  within   Him.     But  they  ever  in  such  a  bold  and  naked  form, 
dishonoured  Him — Christ — by  attri- 

HO^HLETICS. 
The  subject  tliat  the  words  suggest,  is  The   Anti-diaholism  of 
Christ.     Notice  — 

I. — CHRIST   HONOURS   THE   FATHER;    THE   DEVIL   DOES   NOT. 

"  /  honotcr  My  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  Me."  How  does  Christ 
honour  the  Father  ? 

First :  By  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Father's  character. 
He  was  "the  faithful  and  true  Witness  : "  the  highest  Revelation  of 
God  in  the  universe.  The  revelation  of  the  Infinite  which  the 
material  creation  gives,  is  very  dim  and  limited,  compared  with 
that  revelation  given  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  "  brightness  of 
His  Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  His  person."  "  In  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."     He  honoured  Him — 

Secondly :  By  supreme  devotion  to  the  Father's  will.  He  came 
to  this  world  in  order  to  work  out  the  Divine  will  in  relation  to 
humanity,  to  substitute  in  all  human  hearts  truth  for  error,  purity 
for  pollution,  benevolence  for  selfishness,  spirituality  for  materialism, 
God  for  the  devil.  He  came,  in  one  word,  "  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself,"  to  sweep  moral  evil  clean  out  of  the  earth. 

Now  this  is  just  what  the  devil  does  not  do.  On  the  contrary, 
the  devil  seeks  to  dishonour  God  by  misrepresenting  Him,  dealing 
out  calumnies  into  every  ear  that  Avill  listen  to  them  ;  by  opposing 
with  might  and  main  the  Divine  will.  He  dares  Omnipotence  "  to 
arms."     "  He  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it."     The  words  suggest — 

II. — CHRIST   SEEKS   NOT  HIS   OWN   GLORY  ;   THE  DEVIL  DOES. 

"  I  seek  not  My  own  glory."  Personal  ambition  and  self-seeking 
had  no  place  in  the  heart  of  Christ.  "  He  made  Himself  of  no 
reputation,  but  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  &c.  Love  to  the 
Infinite  Father  seemed  to  swallow  up  His  cgo-\sm.  He  was  self- 
oblivious.  Often  does  He  say,  "  I  seek  not  My  own  will."  Had 
He  sought  His  own  earthly  glory.  He  would  have  been  the 
triumphant   Leader  of  all   armies,   the  absolute   Emperor  of  all 
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nations,  instead  of  whicli,  He  was  born  in  a  stable,  lived  without  a 
Lome,  and  died  upon  a  cross. 

All  this  is  anti-diabolic.  Ambition  is  the  inspiration  of  Satan. 
His  motto  is,  "Better  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven."  He 
cares  for  no  one  else,  and  would  kindle  hells  for  a  thousand 
generations  in  order  to  maintain  his  own  dominion  and  gratify  his 
own  ambition.  Just  so  far  as  a  man  loses  his  own  c^o-ism  in  love 
for  the  Infinite,  he  is  Christ-like.  Just  so  far  as  he  is  self-conscious 
and  aiming  at  his  own  personal  ends,  he  is  devil-like.     The  words 


III. — CHRIST   DELIVERS   FROM  DEATH  ;    THE   DEVIL   CANNOT. 

"  If  CI  man  keep  My  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death."  What  does 
He  mean  by  death  here  ? 

First :  Does  He  mean  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body  ?  Not 
so  ;  for  all  the  millions  that  "  kept  His  saying  "  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave. 

Secondly  :  Does  He  mean  extinction  of  existence  ?  If  He  does, 
it  is  in  all  probability  true.  It  is  morally  certain,  to  say  the  least, 
that  all  genuine  disciples  of  Christ  will  inherit  perpetual  existence. 
This  He  Himself  has  taught.  "  This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me,  that  every  one  that  seeketh  the  Son,  and  belie veth  on  Him, 
may  have  everlasting  life." 

Thirdly  :  Does  He  mean  the  destruction  of  that  which  makes 
death  repngnant  to  man's  nature  ?  If  so,  the  dying  experience  of 
millions  demonstrates  its  truth.  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin."  Take 
sin  away,  and  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body  becomes 
one  of  the  brightest  prospects  in  the  pilgrimage  of  souls.  It  is  a 
mere  step  over  a  beautiful  river  from  a  wilderness  into  a  Canaan ; 
it  is  the  mere  opening  of  the  door  from  a  cell  into  palatial 
apartments.  Now,  does  the  devil  deliver  from  death  ?  No,  he 
cannot.  He  ean^iot  raise  a  dead  insect  to  life,  nor  make  a  fading 
flower  re-bloom;  and  if  he  could,  he  would  not.  The  work  of 
destruction  is  the  gratification  of  his  malignant  nature.  He  goes 
about  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

Conclusion.  How  essentially  antagonistic  are  the  inspirations 
of  good  and  evil :  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ !  The  one  is  God-honouring,  the  other  God-dishonouring ; 
the  one  self-abnegating  piety,  the  other  blasphemous  ambition ; 
the  one  death  extinction,  the  other  death  production.  Kind 
Heaven  !  inspire  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  anti-diabolism,  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 
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No.  LXIII. 

CHRIST   GREATER  AND   OLDER  THAN  ABRAHAM. 

"Then  said  the  Jews  nnto  Him,  Now  we  know  that  Thoii  liast  a  devil. 
Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  propliets  ;  and  Thou  savest,  If  a  man  keep  My 
saying  (r.  v.  word),  he  shall  never  taste  of  death,"  &c. — viii.  52 — 59. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  52. — 
"  Then  said  tlui  Jews  nnto  Him,  Now 
we  know  that  Thou  hast  a  devil."  iyvio- 
Kafiiv.  We  are  sure,  have  found  out. 
Saifiov  (X-  "  ^^'^  implied  claim  to  a 
dignity  greater  than  that  of  Abraham 
and  the  prophets,  .■•(id  His  assertion 
of  supernatural  vii;  .le  in  His  words 
were,  as  they  affected  to  believe,  a 
proof  that  He  was  a  raving  fanatic, 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  that 
prompted  Him  to  such  e.\.travagances." 
—  Webster  and  Wilkinson.  '■^  Now  ive 
know."  As  if  they  had  said.  We  stated 
this  just  now,  and  we  were  almost 
frightened  by  our  rashness,  but  now 
we  are  certain  that  "  Thoth  hast  a 
devil." 

Ver.  53. — '^Art  thou  greater  than 
our  father  Abraham,  which  is  dead?" 
&'.  The  Jews  understood  Him  to 
mean  merely  bodily  death.  Their 
meaning  seems  to  be :  Thou  savest 
that  if  a  man  keep  Thy  words  he  shall 
never  die.  Abraham  kept  God^s  words, 
and  yet  he  died.  So  did  the  prophets  ; 
they  kept  God's  words,  but  died.  Yet 
Thou  sayest,  those  that  keep  Thy 
sayings  shall  never  die  ;  who  then 
art  Thou  ?  What  arrogance,  what 
blasphemy ! 

Ver.  54. — ^^  Jesus  answered.  If  I 
honour  (r.  v.  glorify)  Myself,  My 
honour  (r.  v.  oiiORv)  is  nothing:  it  is 
My  Father  that  honoureth  (r.  V, 
glorifieth)  Me ;  of  irhom  ye  say,  that 
He  is  your  God."  ''  These  words  seena 
to  be  uttered  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  startling  declaration 
which  follows  in  verse  5(5.  ^Honour 
Myself  If  My  honour  is,  as  you 
say,  self- fabricated.  'Is  nothing.'  It 
is  the  nothing  you  pronounce  it. 
'  Your  God.'  The  Source  of  My  true 
dignity  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  the 
prophets,  of  Israel,  and,  as  ye  claim, 
of  yourselves.  Your  quarrel  is  there- 
fore with  them  and  Him." — Whedon. 

Ver.  55. — "  Yet  (r.  v.  and)  ye  have 


not  known  Him;  hut  I  know  Him:  and 
iflshoidd  say,  I  know  Him  not,  I  shall 
be  a  liar  like  unto  you:  but  I  know 
Him,  and  keep  His  saying"  (r.  v. 
word).  "  He  implies  that  He  cannot 
so  speak  of  God  as  to  disguise  the  fact 
of  His  intimate  knowledge  of  Him, 
without  speaking  untruly,  and  imitat- 
ing them,  who  spoke  of  God  as  their 
God  and  Father,  whereas  they  knew 
him  not.  o/ioioc  vixwv.  The  ordinary 
construction  is  with  the  dative  ;  but 
the  genitive  is  used  by  classical 
authors  :  it  makes  the  idea  of  com- 
parison more  prominent,  rbv  \.  a 
Ttipi!).  If  we  take  these  words  in  con- 
nection with  verse  51,  He  implies  by 
them  that  He  also  lived  by  keeping 
His  Father's  word,  as  men  should  live 
by  keeping  His.  Comp.  vi.  57  ;  xv. 
10." 

Ver.  56. — "  Your  fathsr  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  My  day."  Exulted  or 
exceedingly  rejoiced  that  he  should 
see :  that  is,  exulted  to  see  it  by 
anticipation.  '^  And  he  saw  it,  aurf 
toas  glad."  Does  this  mean  that  he 
saw  it  in  prophetic  vision,  or  that  he 
saw  it  in  his  disembodied  spirit  I'rom 
the  sphere  of  celestial  blessedness  ? 
Or  that  he  saw  it  in  the  familiar 
intercourse  which  he  had  with  the 
"  angel  of  the  Lord "  when  he  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  tent  at  Mamre  i 
It  scarcely  matters.  However,  I 
incline  to  the  last  opinion.  In  either 
case,  he  .«aw  it. 

Ver.  57. — "  Then  said  the  Jews  (r. 
V.  the  jews  therefore  said)  xinto 
Him,  Tliou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old, 
and  hast  thou  seen  AbraJmm'/"  Alford 
remarks  that  our  Lord's  age  at  this 
time  cannot  be  inferred  from  this 
statement.  Fifty  years  was  with  the 
Jews  the  term  of  ripe  manhood  ;  it 
was  the  age  when  the  Levite  ceased  to 
officiate.  All  that  is  meant  here  is, 
You  are  not  j'et  past  middle  life,  not 
even  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  and  how 
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canst  Thou  say  that  Thou  hast  seen  stood  Him,  as  will  appear  from  what 

Abraham  ?  follows." 

Ver.    58.^ — "Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ver.  59. — "  Then  took  they  itp  stones 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  Before  (r.  v.  they  took  up  stones  there- 

Ahraham  teas,  I  am."     Dr.  Brown's  fore)  to  cast  at  Him:  but  Jesus  hid 

remarks  on  this  verse  seem  a  faithful  Himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple, 

explanation.      "  Before  Abraham  was,  going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and 

irpiv  'AjSpaaiJi  yivi(79ai.     Before  Abra-  so   passed     by"    (r.    v.    omits    this 

ham  came  into  existence,  I  am.     iydj  clause).    The  last  clause  of  this  verse 

ti'/ii.     The  difterence  between  the  two  is  considered  by  the  best  critics  to  be 

verbs  applied  to  Abraham  and  Him-  spurious.     It  is  clear  from   the   fact 

self    in   this  great   saying    is   to    be  that  the  Jews  took  stones  to  cast  at 

carefully  observed.     Before  Abraham  Him,  that  they  considered  the  expres- 

was  brought  into  being,  I  exist.     The  sion  "Before  Ab  xham  tvas,  I  am"  as 

statement,  therefore,  is  not  that  Christ  expressive  of  H      eternity,  and   His 

came  into  existence  before  Abraham  claim   therefore   to    Godhead.      This 

did,  as  Arians  afhrm  is  the  meaning  :  they  regarded  as  blasphemy,  and  for 

it  is,  that  He  never  came  into  being  the  sinof  blasphemy  they  felt  justified 

at  all,  but   existed   before   Abraham  in   stoning   Him.      While   the  Jews 

had  a  being  ;   which  of  course   was  were  in  the  act  of  selecting  the  stones, 

as  much  as   to   say  that   He  existed  it  would  seem  that  Jesus  moved  away 

before  all  creation,  or  from  eternity,  by  a  route  which  interposed  projecting 

as  in  ch.  i.   1.      In  that   sense,  be-  objects  between  them  and  Him,  and 

yond    all    doubt,    the    Jews    under-  so  He  escaped  from  the  temple. 

EOMILETICS. 

These  words  present  to  us  the  fact  that  Christ  is  both  greater 
and  older  than  Abraham.     The  passage  shows — 

I. — THAT   CHRIST   IS   GREATER  THAN   ABRAHAM. 

"  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  Him,  Now  loe  hnoto  that  Thou  hast  a 
devil.  Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  projjhets ;  and  Thou  saycst.  If  a 
man  'keep  My  saying,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death.  Art  Thou  greater 
than  our  father  Abraham,  which  is  dead?" 

Three  things  are  to  be  noticed  here — 

First :  The  implied  denial  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  greater 
than  Abraham.  In  their  implied  denial  we  see — (1.)  A  sensuous 
interpretation.  "  Abraham  is  dead!'  They  took  death  in  its  mere 
material  sense,  the  death  of  the  body ;  they  had  no  profounder 
idea  of  death  than  the  dissolution  of  mind  from  matter.  The 
dissolution  of  mind  from  truth,  virtue,  happiness,  God — which  is  of 
all  deaths  the  vjorst,  which  is  of  truth  death — had  not  entered  their 
caxnal  souls.  The  dissolution  of  soul  from  body — or  corporeal 
death — is  but  the  palimble  type  and  the  probable  result  of  the 
separation  of  the  human  soul  from  the  life  of  holiness  and  God. 
This  is  death — the  death  to  which  Christ  referred ;  and  this  the 
carnal  Jews  misunderstood.  Christ  asserts  that  the  man  who 
practically  obeyed  Him  would  not  taste  of  this  death,  nor  will  he, 
nor  can  he.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee."  In  the  implied 
denial  we  see — (2.)  Their  ancestral  pride.     "  Art  Thou  greater  than 
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our  father  Abraham,  which  is  dead  ?  And  the  prophets  are  dead." 
Their  pride  of  ancestry  led  them  to  believe  that  Abraham  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  universe.  We  are  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world,  for  we  descended  from  the  loins  of  the  greatest  man,  and 
that  was  Abraham.  Ah  me  !  these  two  things — sensuous  inter- 
pretation and  ancestral  pride,  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  are, 
amongst  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  spread  of  truth.    Notice — 

Secondly :  The  reply  of  Christ  to  this  implied  denial.  In  His 
reply  three  things  are  noteworthy.  (1.)  He  asserts  that  He  hon- 
oured the  Father,  they  did  not.  "  If  I  honmir  Myself,  My  honour  is 
nothing."  (2.)  He  knew  the  Father,  they  did  not.  "  Yet  ye  have 
not  known  Him ;  hut  I  know  Him :  and  if  I  shotdd  say,  I  know 
Him  not,  I  shall  he  a  liar."  He  knew  the  Father.  He  was  the 
only  Being  who  knew  Him.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,"  &c.  (3.)  He  served  the  Father,  they  did  not.  "  I  knoio 
Him,  and  keep  His  saying."  His  "  meat  and  drink  was  to  do  the 
will  of  His  Father."     Notice — 

Thirdly :  The  declaration  of  His  superiority  to  Abraham.  "  Yoiir 
father  Ahraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day:  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad."*  However  he  saw  it.  He  means  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to 
him ;  Christ's  day  was  a  period  that  rejoiced  him. 

The  passage  shows — 

II. — THAT  CHRIST  IS   OLDER  THAN  ABRAHAM. 

"  Before  Ahraham  was,  I  am."  This  declaration  struck  them — 
First :  As  absurd.  "  Thoic  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  Jiast 
Tho^i  seen  Ahraham  ? "  Abraham  lived  thousands  of  years  ago, 
how  could  he  see  Thy  day  ?  or  how  couldst  Thou  see  Abraham  ? 
How  absurd,  for  a  man  who  had  not  reached  middle  life,  to  give 
Himself  a  patriarchal  age  !     This  declaration  struck  them — 

Secondly  :  ■  As  blasphemous.  "  Then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at 
Him."  They  evidently  understood  Him  to  mean  that  He  existed 
before  Abraham,  and  therefore  put  Himself  on  an  equality  with 
God. 

Conclusion.  How  sublimely  unique  is  Christ  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  !  Greater  than  Abraham.  Abraham  was  great, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  human  family,  the  "  friend 
of  God,"  the  ancestor  of  a  wonderful  race  of  men.  Christ  is 
older  than  Abraham.  Abraham  lived  upwards  of  thirty  centuries 
before;  but  Christ  lived  before  Abraham.  "Before  Ahraham  was, 
I  am."     "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  &c.  &.c. 

*  See  Germ,  p.  259. 
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GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XXXIV. 

CHRISTIAN   PIETY  IN   RELATION   TO   THE   FUTURE. 

"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day  :  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad." — viii.  56. 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider  the  aspect  of  Christian  piety  in 
relation  to  the  future,  and  we  infer — 

I.   THAT   CHRISTIAN   PIETY   TURNS   THE  SOUL   TOWARDS   THE 

FUTURE. 

"Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  sec  My  day."  Piety  seems  to 
have  turned  Abraham's  mind  to  the  "  day  "  of  Christ.  This  refers 
undoubtedly  to  Christ's  Incarnation,  personal  ministry,  and  sj^iritual 
reign.  Nineteen  long  centuries  rolled  between  Abraham  and  the 
period  of  Christ's  Incarnation.  Still  he  saw  it.  Christian  piety 
does  two  things  in  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  future. 

First :  It  gives  an  interesting  revelation  of  the  future.  Science, 
poetry,  literature,  shed  no  light  upon  the  on-coming  periods  of  our 
being ;  but  the  Bible  does.  It  opens  up  the  future  history  of  the 
race  to  us. 

Secondly :  It  gives  a  felt  interest  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
future.  It  gave  Abraham  a  felt  interest  in  the  "day"  of  Christ. 
It  gives  the  good  a  felt  interest  in  the  glories  that  are  coming. 
And  what  glorious  things  are  on  their  march  !     We  infer — 

II. — THAT   CHRISTIAN   PIETY   FASTENS   THE   SOUL   UPON   CHRIST 
IN    THE   FUTURE. 

"My  day."  To  the  godly,  Christ  is  everything  in  the  future. 
"  The  glory  of  their  brightest  days,  and  comfort  of  their  nights." 
Do  the  rivers  point  to  the  sea  ?  Does  the  needle  point  to  the 
pole  ?  Do  the  plants  point  to  the  sun  ?  Does  hunger  cry  for 
food  ?  Does  life  pant  for  air  ?  Even  so  does  the  heart  of  Christly 
piety  point  to  Christ  in  the  future.  Christ  has  a  "day"  in 
the  future.  His  universal  day  on  earth,  the  day  of  His  glorious 
revelation  at  the  judgment.     We  infer — 

III. — THAT   CHRISTIAN   PIETY   BRINGS   JOY   TO   THE   SOUL   FROM 
THE   FUTURE. 

"  Your  father  Ahraham  rejoiced!'  It  n\ade  Abraham  "glad." 
He  was  glad  with  a  benevolent  gladness ;  he  knew  the  world  would 
be  blessed  by  Christ's  advent.  He  was  glad  with  a  religious  glad- 
ness ;  he  knew  that  God  would  be  glorified  by  His  advent.  Several 
reasons  might  make  us  glad  when  we  think  of  the  coming  day  of 
Christ.  (1.)  In  His  day  there  will  be  a  solution  of  all  difficulties; 
everything  will  be  explained.     (2.)  In  His  day  there  will  be  the 
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termination  of  all  imperfections,  physical,  mental,  spivitunl.  (3.) 
In  His  day  there  will  be  the  consummation  of  unending  blessed- 
ness.    "  They  shall  hunger  no  more."     Learn  from  this  subject — 

First :  The  congruity  of  Christianitjnvith  the  prospective  tendency 
of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  everlastingly  pointing  to  the  future.  Chris- 
tianity meets  this  tendency,  ministers  to  it,  satisfies  it.     Learn — 

Secondly  :  The  antidote  of  Christianity  to  the  forebodings  of  the 
soul.  Some  souls  are  constantly  boding  evil,  and  well  all  ungodly 
souls  may.     Christianity  lights  up  the  future.     We  learn — 

Thirdly :  The  fitness  of  Christianity  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  soul.  Wonderful  is  the  good  after  which  some  souls  are 
aspiring  in  the  future.  The  present  and  the  material  have  lost  for 
them  their  attractions.  They  have  done  with  them,  they  have 
thrown  them  away,  as  boys  who  have  sucked  the  orange  throw 
away  the  peel,  Christianity  meets  these  loftiest  aspirations.  Man 
cannot  aspire  after  anything  higher  than  that  which  Christianity 
supplies :  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,"  &c. 


No.  LXIV. 

THE   MAN   BORN   BLIND. 

'  TYPES   OF   CHARACTER   IN   RELATION  TO   CHRIST's   WORK. 

(No.    1,) — THOSE    WHO    CONSCIOUSLY    NEED    CHRIST'S    WORK. 

(27ie  hlhid  vian  healed  on  the  Sabbath.     Subsequent  discourses  at  Jerusalem. 
John  ix.  1—41  ;  x,  1—21.) 

"And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  He  saw  a  man  whicli  was  blind  from  his  birth,"  «&c. 

ix.  1—7. 

ExEGETlCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  1. —  we  are  not  to  Understand  the  disciples 

"  And  as  Jesus  (r.  v.  he)  passed  by."  here  to  refer  to  sin  committed  in  a 

Either  on  His  way  from  the  temjile  former  state  of  existence ;  and  proba- 

after  the  attempted  assault,  or,  as  some  bly  it  is  but  a  loose  way  of  concluding 

think,  on  the  next  Sabbath.  "Jfesaio  that  sin  somewhere   has  surely  been 

a  man."   This  man  probably  sat  where  the  cause  of  this  calamity." — Broivn. 

beggars  were  accustomed  to  resort,  in  Ver.  3. — "Jesus  answered,  Neither 

the   neighbourhood    of    the   Temple.  ]iath    (r.    v.    did)    this    mail    siitned 

"  Which  xras  blind  fi'om  his  birth."    It  (r.  v.  si's),  nor  his  2Mrents :  but  that 

would  seem  a  notorious  fact  that  he  the  works  of  God  sho-idd  be  made  mani- 

was  bom  blind.  fest  in  him."     "  But  that,"  aX\'  'iva, 

Ver.  2. — "And  His  disciples  asked  namely,   to   this  end,   was    he   born 

Him,  saying.  Master  (r.    v.    rabbi),  blind.     The  ultimate  object  of  evil, 

icho  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  as  of  things  in  general,  is  the  glorifi- 

that  he  ivas  (r.  v.  SHOUI-D  be)  born  cation  of   God.     Christ  does  not  say 

blind?"      "As  the   doctrine   of    the  that  neither  the  blind  man  nor  his 

pre-existence  of  souls  and  that  of  tlie  parents  had  sinned,  but  that  special 

metempsychosis — the  transmission  of  sin  was  not  to  be  charged  on  either  in 

the  soul  of  one  person  into  the  body  consequence  of  his  blindness, 

of  another — though  held  by  certain  Ver.  4. — "7  (r.  v.  we)  must  work 

of  the  more  philosophical  Jews,  was  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while 

never  a  current  belief  of  the  people,  it  is  day:  the  night  cometh,  wh^n  no 
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man  can  work."  These  words  imply 
that  Christ  regarded  Himself  as  hav- 
ing a  special  Divine  work  to  do  on 
earth,  and  to  that  work  He  must 
consecrate  Himself  with  persevering 
diligence. 

Ver.  5. — "  As  long  as  (r.  v.  when) 
J  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  "  He  evidently  knew  that 
the  spiritual  effect  of  His  coming  into 
the  world  would  be  typified  by  the 
act  He  was  about  to  perform.  The 
connection  between  these  words  and 
the  preceding  may  be  thus  expressed  : 
When  My  death  removes  me,  so  that 
I  shall  no  longer  perforna  My  Father's 
work  among  you,  then  will  that  light 
be  removed  which  at  present  creates 
for  you  a  spiritual  day  ;  and  so  in 
xi.  9,  10.  oTciv  ...  (J.  The  expres- 
sion denotes  indefinite  fre(]uency,  and 
must  therefore  be  understood,  in  a 
general  sense,  applicable  to  present 
circumstances.  Let  Me  be  at  any 
time  in  the  world,  I  am  at  such  time 
the  light.  It  is  not  meant  that  in 
consequence  of  His  special  mission 
He  was  at  that  particular  time  the 
light  of  the  world  ;  but  that,  being  in 
the  world.  He  Avas,  in  consequence  of 
His  nature  and  origin,  the  light  of  the 
world.  diwf  £1/11,  'My  character  is 
light.' " 

Ver.  6. — "  Wlien  He  had  thus  spoken, 
He  spat  0)1  the  ground,  and  made  clay 
of  the  spittle,  and  He  anointed  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  man  (r.  v.  his  eyes)  with 
the  clay."  What  is  the  object  of  such 
actions  as  these  '\  Why  did  He,  Who 
could  by  a  word  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  here  spit  on  the  ground,  make 
clay,  and  anoint  the  man's  eyes  M'ith 
clay,  and  send  him  to  wash  in  the  pool 
of  Siloam?     Probably  to  deepen  the 


impression  of  the  miracle.  For  this 
reason,  probably,  Moses  used  the  rod 
to  get  water  from  Horeb,  and  the  tree 
to  sweeten  the  waters  of  Marah.  For 
this  reason,  too,  probably  Elijah  used 
his  mantle  to  divide  the  waters  (2 
Kings  ii.  8).  All  this  exertion,  too, 
on  our  Saviour's  part  would  strike 
against  the  superstitious  sentiments 
which  the  Pharisees  had  in  relation 
to  the  Sabbath. 

Ver.  7. — "■And  said  unto  him,  Go, 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam."  This  is 
a  pool  or  a  small  pond  in  an  oblong 
form,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  overlooked  by  the 
wall  of  Mount  Zion.  Its  sides  are 
built  up  with  stones,  and  a  column 
stands  in  the  middle,  indicating  that 
a  chajjel  was  once  built  over  it.  It  is 
in  length  54  feet  by  18  in  breadth.  It 
is  fed  probably  by  water  from  the 
temple  mount.  "  {Which  is  by  inter- 
pretation, Sent. ) "  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  but  that  the  Evangelist  was 
guided  by  some  sense  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  name  of  the  pool  to 
the  occasion.  Either  the  character  of 
Jesus  as  the  Sent  of  God,  or  the 
character  to  be  assumed  by  the  blind 
man  in  order  to  obtain  his  cure,  the 
sent  by  Jesus,  would  seem  to  be  in- 
timated. Reference  to  the  similar 
cure  and  the  whole  case  of  Naaman 
renders  the  latter  the  more  probable. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  in  Isaiah 
viii.  G  this  pool  is  spoken  of  emblem- 
atically. "  The  waters  of  Shiloah  that 
go  softly."  "  He  went  his  way  (r.  v. 
away)  therefore,  and  washed,  and  came 
seeing."  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
came  to  Jesus,  nor  did  he  see  Jesus 
at  all  until  his  expulsion  from  the 
synagogue  (ver.  35), 


HOMILETIGS. 

As  this  chapter  is  the  history  of  one  event,  opening  and  closing 
(unlike  most  other  chapters)  with  reference  to  the  same  object, 
viz.  that  of  a  man  "  horn  llind,"  homiletically  it  may  be  divided 
into  several  sections ;  each  section  may  be  used  to  represent  certain 
classes  of  men  in  relation  to  Christ.  These  sections  may  be 
designated  those  who  consciously  need  the  work  of  Christ ;  those  who 
are  speculatively  interested  in  the  work  of  Christ;  those  who  are 
malignantly  prejudiced  against  the  work  of  Christ;  those  who  are 
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heartily  interested  in  the  work  of  Christ;  and  those  who  are  exper- 
imentally restored  by  the  work  of  Christ. 

These  seven  verses  we  take  to  represent  those  who  consciously 
need  the  work  of  Christ.  Looking  at  tlie  poor  blind  man  before  us, 
as  representing  the  consciously  needy  class,  two  things  are  note- 
worthy— 

I. — THE  WRETCHEDNESS   OF  THEIR  CONDITION. 

First :  This  man  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  "  A  man  hlind 
from  his  birth."  He  had  never  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  vision. 
Those  windows  through  which  the  human  soul  looks  out  upon  the 
universe  had,  in  his  case,  never  been  opened.  Those  doors  through 
which  the  soul  lets  in  the  beauty  of  God's  creation  had  been 
barred  from  his  birth.  Unknown  to  him  was  the  glory  of  the 
heavens,  the  majesty  of  the  mountains,  the  sublimity  of  the  sea, 
the  beauty  of  the  emerald  meadows,  the  waving  forest,  the  floral 
vales.  The  Avorld  to  him  was  a  great,  black,  monotonous  cave.  To 
him  never  came — 

"  Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer  rose." 

Secondly  :  This  man  was  afflicted  w^ith  beggary.  Day  by  day, 
perhaps  from  his  earliest  childhood,  he  sat  near  the  temple  in 
darkness,  begging  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  He  lived  on 
the  cold,  precarious  charity  of  those  who  visited  the  temple. 
There,  pinched  with  hunger,  shivering  in  the  cold,  and  scorched  in 
the  strong  rays  of  the  Eastern  sun,  he  sat  in  the  unbroken  night  of 
blindness,  seeking  relief  of  the  passers-by.  How  great  the  affliction 
of  this  man !  The  Avorld  abounds  Avith  subjects  of  affliction  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  blind,  the  deaf,  the  destitute,  the 
diseased,  we  meet  in  all  the  walks  of  daily  life.  The  question 
has  often  been  asked.  Why,  under  the  government  of  God,  should 
such  cases  as  the  one  in  the  text  occur  ?  Why  should  the  Great 
One  send  men  into  the  world  sometimes  without  the  use  of  their 
limbs — cripples ;  sometimes  without  the  use  of  their  ears — deaf ; 
sometimes  without  the  use  of  their  eyes  —  blind ;  sometimes 
without  the  use  of  their  reason — idiots  ?  These  questions  I  have 
endeavoured  to  answer  elsewhere."^ 

Thirdly  :  This  man  was  afflicted  with  social  heartlessness.  The 
question  of  the  disciples,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents?'* 
indicated  a  heartless  disregard  to  his  wretched  condition.  If  the 
question  fell  on  his  ear,  as  in  all  probability  it  did,  it  must  have  struck 
pain  into  his  heart.  Their  question  involved  a  great  error,  viz.  that 
present  sutferings  are  the  results  and  measures  of  individual  sins. 
That  suffering  always  implies  sin,  is  peradventure  an  unquestionable 
fact ;  and  that  the  sin  of  parents  often  entails  sufferings  on  their 

*  See  my  "  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  p.  46. 
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children,  is  too  patent  to  admit  of  disputation.  But  tliat  individual 
suffering  is  always  the  result  of  individual  sin,  is  an  egregious  and 
pernicious  error.  It  was  indeed  a  common  notion  amongst  the 
Jews.  The  whole  book  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  written  in  order 
to  correct  it.  Christ  Himself  exposed  the  error  (Luke  xiii.  1 — 4). 
The  sufferings  of  individuals  are  no  just  criteria  of  moral  character. 
Their  question  involved  a  positive  absurdity.  Part  of  this  question 
was  very  absurd.  How  could  the  blindness  of  a  man  "  horn  hlind  " 
be  the  result  of  his  sin  ?  How  could  he  sin  before  he  was  born  ? 
Did  they  believe  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls  from  one  body  to  another,  that  they 
spoke  of  a  man  sinning  before  he  was  born  ?  If  so,  their  question 
was  consistent  with  their  faith ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  poor 
fishermen  of  Galilee  held  such  a  philosophical  dogma. 

This  man,  then,  consciously  required  the  help  that  Christ  alone 
could  render;  he  was  blind,  indigent,  despised.  Spiritually,  all 
men  in  their  unregenerate  state  are  in  as  urgent  a  need  of  the  aid 
of  Christ  as  this  man.  Alas  !  but  few  realize  their  necessity. 
Another  thing  presented  here  is — ■ 

II. — THE   NATURE   OF  THEIR   DELIVERANCE. 

We  learn — 

First :  That  the  deliverance  is  the  pre-determined  work  of  God. 
"  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents :  hut 
that  the  works  of  God  should  he  made  manifest  in  him!'  Christ  does 
not  mean  that  either  this  man  or  his  parents  were  free  from  sin, 
but  that  their  sin  was  not  the  cause  of  the  man's  blindness.  His 
bhndness  was  a  Divine  result  for  a  Divine  purpose  ;  it  was  to  afford 
scope  for  His  remedial  agency.  God's  restorative  agency  reveals 
Him  often  in  more  striking  aspects  than  even  His  creating  and 
preserving.     God  should  be  studied  as  a  Restorer.     We  learn — 

Secondly :  That  the  deliverance  was  effected  by  Jesus  Christ. 
"  I  must  wm^li  the  worlzs  of  Him  that  sent  Me!'  *  Those  works  were 
redemptive  works.  His  work  was  to  finish  transgression  and  to 
make  an  end  of  sin ;  to  heal  all  the  diseases  of  mankind ;  to  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  all  faces. 

(I.)  This  work  He  did  systematically.  He  did  not  proceed  in  a 
capricious  and  desultory  manner.  He  worked  by  a  Divine  pro- 
gramme. He  did  the  right  work  in  the  right  place,  on  the  right 
person,  at  the  right  time.  (2.)  This  work  He  did  diligently.  "  While 
it  is  day."  He  knew  His  work  was  great,  and  the  period  Divinely 
allotted  for  its  accomplishment  limited.  These  works  of  Christ 
suggest  three  truths  of  importance,  {a.)  There  is  a  T>Wvsie  purpose 
in  every  man's  life.  (&.)  There  is  a  Divine  work  for  every  man's 
life,  (c.)  There  is  a  Divine  limit  to  every  man's  life,  (3.)  This 
*  See  Germ,  p.  264. 
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work  He  did  appropriately.  "  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world."  He  assumes  a  character  corresponding  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  sufferer.  To  the  thirsty  woman  at  Jacob's 
well,  He  was  the  "living  water;"  to  the  mourning  sisters  at  tlie 
grave  of  Lazarus,  He  was  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life ; "  to  this 
poor  blind  man,  He  was  the  "  Light  of  the  world."  He  is  the  central 
Light  in  all  the  spheres  of  being.  The  material  heavens  borrow 
their  brightness  from  Him.  The  beams  of  reason  are  but  the 
radiation  of  His  intelligence ;  the  rays  of  moral  goodness  are  but 
emanations  from  Him,  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness."  (4.)  This 
work  He  did  unasked.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  blind  man 
besought  His  interposition.  "  As  Jesus  p)c(ssed  hy,  He  saiv  a  man 
which  was  blind."  He  looked,  perhaps,  stedfastly  at  him  as  he  sat 
there  in  destitution,  and  darkness,  as  He  looked  at  the  poor  widow 
of  Nain  following  her  only  son  to  the  grave,  as  He  looked  at  the 
fainting  multitudes  whom  He  fed  by  a  miracle.  Though  the  Jews 
had  just  taken  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  as  He  was  leaving  the 
temple,  yet  as  He  "2yasscd  hy"  He  tenderly  observed  the  poor 
blind  sufferer.  The  violence  that  raged  around  Him  did  not 
disturb  the  calm  flow  of  His  compassion  for  sufferers.  Ill-treatment 
from  our  fellow-mortals  tends  to  make  us  miserable  and  misan- 
thropic. Not  so  with  Him.  The  fountain  of  His  love  was  so 
infinite,  that  it  admitted  of  no  diminution.  In  this  man's  case  He 
was  "  found  of  one  who  inquired  not  after  Him."  (5.)  This  work 
He  did  instrumentally.  "  When  He  had  thios  spoken.  He  simt  on  the 
ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the 
Hind  man  with  the  clay,  and  said  unto  him.  Go,  wash  in  the  piool  of 
Siloam."  These  means  were  very  simple.  No  chemical  compounds 
were  applied,  no  surgical  operations  were  performed.  Clay  !  Why 
such  means  were  employed,  who  can  tell?  All  we  know  is,  that 
the  healing  virtue  Avas  not  in  the  means,  but  in  Himself.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  Christ  to  produce  grand  results  by  feeble  instru- 
mentalities. The  man  went,  after  the  application  of  the  clay  to 
his  eyes,  to  Siloam,  as  directed.  "  He  went  his  way  therefore,  and 
washed,  and  came  seeing."  A  new  world  opened  round  the  man, 
and  new  and  strange  emotions  came  rushing  into  his  soul.  All 
this  may  be  regarded  as  symbolic. 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 
No.  XXXV. 

MORAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   LIFE. 

"  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night 
Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." — ix.  4. 

These  are  the  words  of  Christ,  and  they  suggest  truths  of  import- 
ance to  us  all. 
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I.— THERE   IS  A  DIVINE  PURPOSE   IN   EVERY   MAN'S   LIFE. 

Christ  said  that  God  had  sent  Him  into  the  world,  and  so  He 
has  sent  every  man  that  exists.  We  come  into  this  world,  not  by- 
accident,  not  by  necessity,  nor  by  om'  own  choice.  Every  man  is 
"sent"  here. 

First :  Then  he  has  a  right  to  be  here.  Who  has  a  right  to  send 
him  hence  ?     Every  man  is  sent  here. 

Secondly :  Then  he  has  some  distinct  mission.  What  is  it  ? 
The  words  suggest — 

II, — THERE   IS   A   DIVINE   WORK   FOR   EVERY   MAN's   LIFE. 

"  The  ivorhs  of  Him  that  sent  Me!'  What  are  the  works  which 
God  requires  us  to  do  ?  Not  works  of  any  particular  class,  intel- 
lectual or  manual,  mercantile  or  mechanical :  all  these  works  may 
either  be  the  devil's  work  or  God's,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  performed.  The  works  of  God  are  works  prompted  and 
controlled  by  supreme  love  to  Himself  and  regard  for  the  good  of 
His  universe.  "Whatsoever  we  do  in  word  or  deed,  we  should  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God."     The  words  suggest — 

III. — THERE  IS   A   DIVINE   LIMIT   TO    EVERY   MAN'S   LIFE. 

"  Wliile  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  lohen  no  man  can  work!' 
There  is  an  appointed  time  for  man  upon  earth. 

First :  It  is  very  short.     It  is  a  mere  "  day!'     How  brief  is  life  ! 

Secondly :  Its  business  is  very  urgent.  In  this  day  how  much 
must  be  done,  if  it  is  ever  done.  There  is  business  to  be  done  in 
the  day  of  our  mortal  life  which  cannot  be  done  afterwards. 


No.  LXV. 

THE   MAN   BORN   BLIND. 

TYPES   OF   CHARACTER   IN   RELATION   TO   CHRIST'S  WORK. 

(No.    2.) — THOSE  WHO   ARE   ONLY   SPECULATIVELY   INTERESTED   IN 

THE   WORK. 

"The  neighbours  therefore,  and  they  which  before  had  seen  him  that  he  was 
blind,  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  1 "  &c. — ix.  8 — 13. 
ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  8. —  Ver.  9. — " /Si077ie  (r.  v.  others)  .5ffl{c^, 

"  The  neighbours  therefore,  and  they  This  (r.  v.  it)  is  he :  others  said,  He  is 
which  before  had  seen  him  (r.  v.  saw  (r.  v.  no,  but  he  is)  like  him :  but  he 
HIM  aforetime)  that  he  was  blind"  said,  I  am  he."  The  diversity  of 
(r.  v.  a  beggar).  Here  follows  an  ac-  opinions  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
count  of  what  befell  this  blind  man.  the  great  difference  in  his  appearance 
The  account  is  so  minute,  distinct,  which  would  be  made  by  the  removal 
lifelike,  that  one  must  conclude  that  of  the  most  deforming  of  blemishes, 
the  biographer  had  it  from  the  very  and  the  bestowal  of  the  most  dis- 
lips  of  the  blind  man  himself.  ^^ Is  tinguishing  of  features.  The  very 
not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged?"  It  difficulty  which  they  had  in  believing 
would  seem  that  they  had  been  in  the  that  he  was  the  blind  beggar  proves 
liabit  of  seeing  him  as  a  blind  man      the  perfection  of  the  cure. 

Ver.     10. — "  Therefore     said    they 
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(r.  v.  they  said  therefore)  unto  Tiim,  explanation  of  Grotius,  '^ec  nxxilt  re' 

How  were   (r.  v.  how  then   were)  cipere  quis  dicitnr,  quod  communiter 

thine  eyes  opened?"    A  very  natural  tribntum  humance  natures  ipsi  abfuit,' 

question.  is  ingenious." — Lange. 

Ver.  11. — "He  answered  and  said,  Ver.  12. — "Then   said  they  (r.  v. 

A  (r.  v.  the)  man  that  is  called  Jesiis"  and  they  said)  iinto  him,  Tfliere  is 

&c.     "  He  is  therefore  not  acquainted  He  ?  "   From  this  it  would  appear  that 

with  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus.  Je.'sus,  after  the  attempt  to  stone  Him, 

He  however  emjihasizes  the  name  of  had  retired  from  the  Temple,  and  still 

Jesus.     He  has  immediately  noticed  kept   Himself  from   the   public  eye, 

the  significant  name,  which  was  not  The  motive  for  asking  the  question 

the  case  with   the  impotent  man  of  was  not  hostility,  but  a  natural  inter- 

Bethesda  (chap.  v.).     The  form  of  his  est,  to  see  and  to  know  tlie  author  of 

already  budding  faith  in  the  prophetic  such  a  work.    "He  said  (r.  v.  saith), 

dignity  and  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  I  knoxo  not"    The  man  had  heard  the 

declares  itself  in  verses  17  and   33  ;  voice,  but  had  never  seen  the  person 

he    as   yet  does  not   know   Him  as  of  his  Benefactor,  until  revealed  in 

the   Messiah   (ver.    35).     '  I  received  verse  37. 

sight.^     ' AvajSXfirnv  means  to  look  up,  Ver.    13. — "  Tliey    broiujht    (r.    v. 

to  see  again.  jMeyer  maintains  against  bring)  to  the  Phai'isees  him  that  afore- 

Lucke's   explanation,  'I   looked   up'  tiyne  vns  hli)ul"  {vpog  TovQ<Papiaaiovg). 

(Mark  xvi.  4),  the  'J  received  sight  Probably  to  the   Sanhedrim,  which 

again.'     For  this  there  is  no  ground  sat  daily,  and  the  principal  members 

in  verses   15   and   18,  although  the  of  which  were  the  leading  Pharisees. 

EOMILETIGS. 

The  healing  of  this  poor  blind  man  Avas  a  very  influential  fact. 
As  a  stone  cast  into  a  lake  throws  the  whole  mass  of  water  into 
agitation,  producing  circle  after  circle  to  its  utmost  bounds,  this 
fact  stirred  into  excitement  the  whole  social  sphere  in  which  it 
occurred.  It  broke  the  monotony  of  ordinary  life,  it  touched  the 
springs  of  many  minds,  and  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  strange 
thouorhts  and  feelinfjs.  This  is  a  strikino-  ilkistration  of  the  fact 
that  no  man  "  liveth  to  himself."  What  affects  one,  will  affect 
many.  Society  is  a  chain,  of  which  every  man  is  a  link  ;  the  motion 
of  one  link  may  vibrate  through  the  whole  chain.  Society  is  a  body, 
every  man  is  a  member;  the  pulsation  of  one  heart  will  throb 
through  every  limb.  There  were  circumstances  connected  with 
this  mnn's  healing,  that  tended  to  heighten  its  exciting  power.  He 
was  well  known.  For  many  years,  probably,  he  sat  near  that  old 
temple ;  he  had  been  seen  by  thousands  who  periodically  visited 
that  sacred  spot,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  many  a 
passer-by;  he  was  a  kind  of  institution,  one  of  the  well-settled 
and  most  notable  objects  in  that  great  thoroughfare.  The  removing 
of  his  blindness  was  miraculous.  Such  an  event  had  never  been 
known  before.  Cases  of  blind  men  whose  sight  had  been  restored 
misfht  have  occurred  ere  then,  within  the  knowledge  of  some ;  but 
this  was  not  restoration,  for  he  had  never  seen,  never  had  a  vision. 
It  was  a  kind  of  creation ;  it  was  altogether  wonderful ;  it  stood 
out  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  things  that  had  ever  happened. 
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Hence  the  greatness  of  the  interest  awakened.     The  feelings  pro- 
duced, however,  were  very  various. 

The  representative  class  which  we  have  in  these  verses  are  those 
who  are  only  siKculativcly  interested  in  Christ's  loork.  Notice  three 
thinfrs  concerninof  this  class — 

I. — THE   LACK   OF   EARNESTNESS   IN   THEIR   INQUIRIES. 

Their  inquiries  were  confined  to  three  subjects. 

First :  To  the  identity  of  the  restored  man.  "  Is  not  this  he  that 
sat  and  hcggcd  ?  "  The  question  seems  to  be  asked  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  curiosity.  "  Some  said,  This  is  he  :  others  said,  He  is  like 
him."  Their  difficulty  in  deciding  his  identity  would  arise  partly 
perhaps  from  the  change  that  the  opened  eye  would  make  in  Ins 
countenance,  for  tlie  eye  gives  a  character  to  the  face,  it  kindles  in 
every  feature  a  new  glory.  The  human  eye  in  the  face  is  as  the 
moon  in  the  night  firmament,  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  things. 
And  partly,  and  probably  mainly,  from  the  unaccountableness  of  the 
result.  Though  they  might  have  felt  that  in  nearly  every  respect 
he  was  like  him,  yet  they  could  not  believe  because  of  the  marvel- 
lousness  of  the  change.     Their  inquiries  were  confined — 

Secondly  :  To  the  method  of  liis  restoration.  "  Hon'  toere  thine 
eyes  ojjened  ?  "  In  this  question  there  is  no  ring  of  earnestness ;  it 
seems  dictated  by  nothing  but  an  ordinary  curiosity.  Their  inquiries 
were  confined — 

Thirdly  :  To  the  whereabouts  of  the  Restorer.  "  Where  is  He  ?  " 
Not,  What  is  He  ?  All  they  meant  was,  We  should  like  to  see  this 
Man,  who  has  wrought  such  a  wonderful  cure.  Those  who  have  a 
mere  speculative  interest  in  Christianity  are  constantly  asking  such 
questions  as  these.  Is  it  so  and  so  ?  How  did  it  occur  ?  Where 
is  the  cause  ?  And  all  this  with  no  deep  genuine  thirst  for  truth. 
Notice — 

II. — THE  LACK  OF  GENEROSITY  IN  THEIR  INQUIRIES. 
They  utter  no  congratulatory  word  to  the  restored  man.  There 
was  no  gush,  as  one  might  have  expected,  of  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude for  the  merciful  deliverance.  Had  they  been  true  men,  the 
event  would  have  thrilled  them  with  emotions  that  would  have 
touched  them  into  the  entliusiasm  of  social  affection.  But  there 
is  not  one  sparkof  it.  Their  intellect  seems  to  move  in  ice.  So 
it  is  ever  with  those  who  are  merely  speculatively  interested  in  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  no  exultation  of  heart  on  account  of  the  millions 
it  has  blessed.     It  is  mere  cold  inquiry  about  details.     Notice — 

III. — THE   LACK   OF   INDEPENDENCY   IN   THEIR  INQUIRIES. 

"  They  hrougld  to  the  Pharisees  Mm  that  aforetime  was  Mind." 
They  brought  him  to  the  judicial  court,  to  try  the  question  of  his 
identity.     They  Avere  not  earnest  enough  in  the  matter  to  reach  a 
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conclusion  that  would  satisfy  themselves  as  to  his  identity.  In 
that  court  to  which  they  took  him  there  would  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  pi'oving  that  the  man  was  not  himself,  but  some  one  else. 
Hostile  judges  can  prove  to  a  servile  and  ignorant  jury  that  the 
man  who  says  " /  am  he"  is  not  himself  but  some  one  else.  This 
has  been  done,  I  think,  in  England  only  within  the  last  few  years. 

Conclusion.  Truly  lamentable  it  is,  that  there  are  men  to  be 
found  who  are  onhj  speculatively  interested  in  the  wonderful  works 
of  Christ.  What  tliese  men  saw  and  heard  should  have  led  them 
to  a  hearty  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  their 
consecration  to  Him  as  their  Lord  and  Master. 


No.  LXVI. 

THE   MAN   BORN   BLIND. 


TYPES   OF   CHARACTER   IN   RELATION   TO   CHRIST  S   WORK. 

(No.    3.) — THOSE  WHO    ARE   BITTERLY   PREJUDICED   AGAINST 

CHRIST'S   WORK. 


"And  it  was  the  Sabbath  day  when 
eyes,"  &c.— 

EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  14. — 

^^  And  (r.  v.  now)  it  was  the  Sabbath 
day  (r.  v.  on  the  day)  ivheit  Jesus 
made  the  clay,  and  opened  his  eyes." 
This  fact,  that  the  miracle  was  done 
on  the  Sabbath,  is  here  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  tribunal  ;  and  the 
making  of  the  cLay  is  probably  men- 
tioned as  a  species  of  labonr,  which 
their  law  pronounced  illegal.  "  Jesus 
had  certainly  of  set  purpose  chosen 
the  Sabbath  for  His  work  of  healing. 
He  designed  to  give  matter  of  olfence 
to  the  Pharisees,  who,  by  their  ex- 
aggerated severity  in  the  external  rites 
of  the  Sabbath  festival,  sought  to 
compensate  for  their  lacking  spiritual 
service.  (Augustine  :  Sabbatum  car- 
naliter  observabant  spirituaUter  siste- 
bat.)  And  He  would  teach  the  people 
how  the  Sabbath  was  really  to  be 
used.  His  polemic  in  act  was  not 
directed  against  Moses,  but  against  the 
caricature  intf)  which  Pharisaism  had 
turned  the  Mosaic  Sabbath.  The 
Sabbath  was  a  rest  from  evil,  as  also 
from  servile  works,  which  centre  in 
ourselves.  But  it  was  not  to  be  a  day 
of  rest  when  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  furtherance  of  our  neighbour's 
good  were  concerned." — Hengstenberg. 


Jesus  made  the  clav,  and  opened  his 
-ix.  14—18. 

Ver.  15. — "  Then  again  (r.  v.  again 
therefore)  the  Pharisees  also  asked 
him  hoiv  he  had  received  his  sight." 
This  question  had  been  propounded 
by  the  "neighbours"  in  verse  10. 
And  it  is  again  repeated  by  the 
Pharisees.  "  He  said  unto  them,  He 
put  clay  nponmine  eyes,  and  I  washed, 
and  do  see."  The  answer  which  the 
man  gives  is  according  to  the  fact  as 
recorded  in  verses  6,  7. 

Ver.  16. — "  Therefore  said  some  of 
the  Pharisees  (r.  v.  some  therefore 
of  the  PHARISEES  SAID),  This  Man 
is  not  of  (r.  v.  FROJi)  Gad,  becaiise  He 
keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  dug  (r.  v.  omits 
day).  Others  said.  How  can  a  man 
that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ? " 
(r.  v.  SIGNS.)  ''Therefore.^'  "That  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  man's  unflinch- 
ing statement.  They  had  hoped  that 
he  would  invalidate  the  miracle  by  liis 
testimony ;  but  failing  of  this,  they  pro- 
ceed to  invalidate  it  against  testimony 
by  reasonings  of  their  own.  '  Others 
said.^  One  party  said.  He  is  a  sinner  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  a  miracle.  The 
other  party  said,  This  is  a  miracle  ;  so 
He  cannot  be  a  sinner.  Had  the  deed 
truly  been  a  sin,  the  reasoning  of  the 
first  party  would  have  been  correct. 
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The  premise  of  the  second  party  proved,  Ver.  18. — '■'•But  the  Jews  (r.  v.  the 
not  only  that  Jesus  was  no  sinner,  but  jews  therefore)  did  not  believe  con- 
that  He  was  a  messenger  of  God."  cerning  him,  that  he  had  been  blind, 
Ver.  17. — "  They  say  (r.  v.  there-  and  (r.  v.  had)  received  his  sight, 
fore)  unto  the  blind  man  again,  What  until  they  called  the  parents  of  him  that 
sayest  thou  of  Him,  that  (r.  v.  in  had  received  his  sight."  Thus  di.scon- 
that)  He  hath  opened  thine  eyes?"  certed,  failing  to  obtain  any  in  for  ma- 
Stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  tion  that  went  to  condemn  Christ, 
'^thou."  "  IVliat  sayest  tho]b  ?  "  The  they  adopt  the  pretext  of  appealing  to 
reply  of  the  others  was  contradictory,  his  parents,  hoping  no  doubt  that 
and  therefore  did  not  satisfy  inquiry.  they  could  extract  from  them  the 
Wliat  sayest  thou?  No  doubt,  in  confession  that  he  was  not  ^'■born 
appealing  thus  directly  to  him,  they  blind."  They  "  did  not  believe  until 
expected  he  would  say  something  un-  they  called  the  parents ; "  not  as  if 
favourable  to  Christ.  But  they  were  they  would  have  then  believed, 
disappointed.  "i?e  said,  He  is  a  "The  meaning  is,  that  unbelief  led 
prophet.'"  Without  any  circumlocution,  them  to  this  procedure." — Hengsten- 
he  declared  Him  to  be  a  '■'■prophet."  berg. 

HOMILETICS. 
The  types  of  character  in  relation  to  Christ's  work  which  are 
represented  in  these  verses,  are  Those  who  are  Utterly  prejudiced 
against  His  ivorh.  Such  were  the  Pharisees.  They  were  determined 
if  possible  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  man's  eyes  were  opened ;  and 
if  they  failed  in  this,  to  prove  that  Christ  was  exposed  to  punish- 
ment because  He  broke  the  Sabbath.  Four  facts  marked  the 
conduct  of  these  men. 

I. — THEY   WERE   TECHNICAL   RATHER   THAN   MORAL,    IN   THEIR 
STANDARD    OF   JUDGMENT. 

"  Therefore  said  some  of  the  Pharisees,  This  man  is  not  of  God, 
leeause  He  hcepeth  not  the  Sahhath  day."  Christ  had  performed  the 
miracle  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this  He  struck  a  blow  at  the  pre- 
judices of  those  hypocrites,  and  declared,  "The  Sabbath  was  made 
ibr  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  These  Pharisees,  instead 
of  thanking  God  that  their  poor  brother  before  them  had  his  eyes 
opened,  and  expressing  a  solicitude  to  get  a  knowledge  of  Him 
Who  had  accomplished  such  a  wonderful  work,  endeavour  to 
make  the  whole  thing  a  ceremonial  crime.  They  had  a  greater 
respect  for  ceremonies  than  for  souls.  The  Pharisees  exalted  the 
"letter"  above  the  spirit,  the  ritual  above  the  moral.  Their 
sympathies  were  more  with  dead  ceremonies  than  with  living 
men. 

Another  fact  which  marked  the  conduct  of  these  men  was — 

II. — THEY   WERE   BIASSED   RATHER   THAN   CANDID,   IN   THEIR 
EXAMINATION   OF   EVIDENCE. 

They  made  up  their  minds  not  to  believe  the  fact ;  and  all  their 
examination,  their  questionings  and  cross-questionings,  were  in- 
tended to  throw  discredit  upon  it.     They  did  not  want  evidence. 
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If  evidence  came  up,  they  would  endeavour  to  suppress  or  mis- 
interpret it.  The  uncandid  spirit  breatlies  through  the  whole  of 
their  conduct,  Tliis  endeavour  to  reject  the  truth  Avhich  chishes 
with  prejudices  is,  alas !  too  common  in  every  age.  The  conduct  of 
the  Pharisees  on  this  occasion  shows  the  blindness  of  prejudiced 
minds  and  the  heartlessness  of  technical  religion. 

Another  fact  which  marked  the  conduct  of  these  men  was — 

III.— THEY  WERE   DIV^IDED,   RATHER   THAN   UNITED,   IN   THEIR 
CONCLUSIONS. 

"  Tlicrc  was  a  division  among  them."  There  were  some,  perhaps 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  IS'icodemus,  touched  a  little  with  the 
sentiment  of  justice  and  candour,  who  could  not  but  see  something 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  act.  Infidels  ridicule  Christians  for  their 
divisions,  whilst  they  themselves  are  never  agreed.  Error  is  neces- 
sarily schismatic ;  evil  has  no  power  to  unite  :  it  is  as  changeable 
as  the  chameleon.  Examine  the  theories  of  infidelity.  The  other 
fact  which  marked  the  conduct  of  these  men  was — 

IV. — THEY   WERE  MALIGNANT,   RATHER   THAN   GENEROUS,   IN 

THEIR  AIMS. 
If  their  purpose  had  been  generous  they  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  believe  in  the  mission  of  a  Divine  Restorer.  Instead  of 
which,  they  are  determined  to  repudiate  the  fact.  Their  heartless 
treatment  of  the  young  man  in  brow-beating  him,  the  readiness 
and  delight  with  which  they  seized  the  conclusion  that  Christ  was 
a  sinner,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  cast  out  of  the  synagogue 
those  who  believed  on  Him,  all  show  that  the  malign,  and  not  the 
benign,  was  their  inspiration. 

Conclusion.  This  class  of  men  is  not  extinct.  There  are 
those  who  are  bitterly  prejudiced  against  Christianity  in  every 
region  of  Christendom.  The  most  patent  facts  they  dispute  and 
deny.  They  are  proof  against  all  argument.  Prejudice  turns  a 
man  into  a  kind  of  behemoth  whose  heart  is  as  "  firm  as  stone," 
as  hard  as  a  piece  of  molten  millstone.  All  our  "  sling  stones  "  of 
argument  are  turned  "  with  him  into  stubble."  He  "  laugheth  at 
the  shaking  of  your  dialectic  spear. ' 


No.   LXVII. 

THE   MAN   BORN    BLIND. 

TYPES   OF   CHARACTER   IN    RELATION   TO  CHRIST's   WORK. 

(No.  4.) — THOSE   WHO   PRACTICALLY    IGNORE  CHRIST's   WORK. 

"  And  they  asked   tliein,  savinf^,  Is  this  your  son,  who  ye  say  was   born 
blind  r  &c.— ix.  19—23. 
ExEGETiCAL  Remarks. — Ver.  19. —      your  son?"     The  parents  are   now 
"And  they  asked  them,  satjing,  Is  this      brought  forward  in  this  ecclesiastical 
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court.  They  are  compelled  to  give 
evidence  on  the  question  before  the 
Scanhedrim.  What  the  court  wanted 
the  parents  to  dei^ose  was,  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
was  born  blind,  that  he  was  only  a 
little  dim,  and  that  having  washed  in 
Siloam  he  had  been  cured.  "  Is  this 
your  son,  who  ye  sayivas  born  blind?" 
This  is  the  first  question  they  put. 
This  they  could  not  deny.  The  fact 
was  too  patent,  they  had  already 
admitted  it.  They  had  a  strong 
temptation  to  deny  it. 

Ver.  20. — "JTi's  parents  answered 
them  and  said,  We  know  that  this  is 
our  son,  and  that  he  was  born  blind." 
Here  they  declare  the  two  facts  that 
he  was  their  son,  and  that  he  was  born 
blind.  "  Thus,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  the 
truth  becomes  strengthened  by  the 
very  snares  which  are  laid  against  it. 
A  lie  is  its  own  antagonist,  and  by  its 
attempts  to  injure  the  truth  sets  it 
off  to  greater  advantage.  So  was  it 
here.  For  the  point  which  might 
have  been  urged,  viz.  that  the  neigh- 
bours knew  nothing  for  certain,  but 
spake  from  a  mere  resemblance,  is  cut 
off  by  the  introduction  of  the  parents, 
who  could  of  course  testify  of  their 
own  son." 

Ver.  21. — "£tii  by  what  means  (r. 
v.  how)  he  now  seeth,  we  knoiv  not." 
This  is  their  reply  to  the  third  ques- 
tion, viz.  "How  then  doth  he  now 
see  ? "  "  Or  who  hath  opetted  his  eyes, 
we  know  not."  Here  is  an  evasion. 
"Yet  they  hint  that  they  have  heard 
of  one  who  has  opened  his  eyes."  "ife 
is  of  aye ;  ask  him :  he  shall  speak  for 
himself."  "The  son  must  speak  for 
himself.  The  whole  reply  is  charac- 
teristic of  parents  who  are  honest 
and  sensible,  but  at  the  same  time 
timidly  and  selfishly  cautious.  Some- 
thing of  their  son's  intellectual  humour 
is  perceptible  in  their  answer,  which, 


however,  especially  testifies  to  their 
pride  that  their  son  has  wit  enough 
to  give  them  correct  information  with 
regard  to  the  last  question.  The  thrice- 
repeated  aiiTOQ  {avTuv  ry/utTf,  avrov, 
avTUQ)  is  in  the  highest  degree  signifi- 
cant. On  the  one  hand  it  tells  of 
their  confidence  in  their  son,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  also  of  their  fear.  That 
they  hereby  jeopardize  him  or  leave 
him  in  the  lurch,  is  truly  a  selfish 
trait.  They  lack  strength  to  jarove 
their  gratitude  for  the  healing  of  their 
son  by  uniting  their  testimony  to  his, 
although  they  clearly  indicate  by  the 
tartness  and  touchiness  of  their  rej)]y, 
but  they  are  thoroughly  observant  of 
the  bad  intentions  of  the  inquisitors." 
— Lange. 

Ver.  22. — "  These  words  spake  (r.  v. 
said)  his  parents,  because  they  feared 
the  Jews."  Standing  before  such  an 
august  tribunal,  brow- beaten,  and 
knowing  the  consequences  of  their 
avowal,  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
declare  the  fact.  ^^  For  the  Jews  had 
agreed  already,  that  if  any  man  did 
(r.  v.  should)  confess  that  He  was 
(r.  v.  him  to  be)  Christ,  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue."  "There 
were  two  or  three  kinds  or  degrees 
of  excommunication  among  the  Jews. 
The  lighter  species  consisted  of  a  kind 
of  suspension  from  some  of  the  privi- 
leges of  worshi]3  and  social  intercourse, 
while  the  heavier  was  an  utter  and 
final  exclusion,  attended  with  terrible 
curses  and  maledictions  that  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  fearful  words.  Ana- 
thema Maranatha  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22)." 

Ver.  23. — "■Therefore  said  his  pa- 
rents. He  is  of  age;  ask  him."  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  among  the  Jews,  a 
person  was  qualified  to  give  evidence 
on  disputed  points.  In  this  M-ay  the 
parents  exposed  their  son  to  the  danger 
Irom  which  they  shrunk. 


HOMILETICS. 

The  previous  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  we  employed  to  illustrate 
three  classes  of  men  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Christ ;  viz.  those 
who  consciously  need  His  work,  those  who  are  speculatively 
interested  in  His  work,  and  those  who  are  malignantly  prejudiced 
against  His  work. 
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These  words  we  shall  use  to  illustrate  another  class ;  viz.  Tlw^e 
who  practicalli/  ignore  His  work.  This  class  is  represented  by  the 
parents,  who  were  called  into  court,  and  who,  instead  of  avowing 
that  Christ  had  given  eyesight  to  their  son,  evaded  the  question 
for  fear  of  the  Jews.  That  they  felt  some  interest  in  Christ  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  He  Who  had  conferred  such  a  benefit  on 
their  son  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  their  special  attention,  and  to 
have  made  on  them  some  special  impression.  But  their  interest 
in  Him  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  them  courageous  for 
the  truth.  They  practically  ignored  Him.  The  great  majority 
of  men  in  England,  aye,  in  Christendom,  belong  to  this  class.  They 
have  no  strong  prejudice  against  Christ,  still  less  are  they  malig- 
nant opponents  ;  but  they  lack  that  vital  interest  in  Him  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  avow  Him.  We  offer  three  remarks  in  relation 
to  this  class,  as  suggested  by  the  conduct  of  these  parents. 

I. — THEY   IGNORED   CHRIST'S   M^ORK,   ALTHOUGH   THEY    HAD    EVERY 
OPPORTUNITY  OF   KNOWING   IT. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  these  parents  had  the 
means  of  knowing  Christ.  He  was  no  stranger  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Often,  in  all  probability,  they  had  seen  Him,  heard  Him 
speak,  and  witnessed  some  of  His  beneficent  works.  They  were 
present,  too,  without  doubt,  when  He  wrought  the  miracle  on 
their  son ;  and  from  the  lips  of  their  son,  we  may  infer  from  the 
sequel,  they  had  heard,  with  the  emphasis  of  gratitude  and  delight, 
the  marvel  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  wrought.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  millions  that  belong  to  this  class;  they  practically 
ignore  Him,  not  because  they  lack  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
mighty  works  He  has  achieved  and  is  still  achieving.  Wherever 
they  look,  they  can  discover  monuments  of  His  beneficent  opera- 
tions. In  every  social  circle  which  they  enter,  they  can  scarcely 
fail  to  fiind  some  faithful  disciple  who  will  proclaim  and  extol  His 
n  ime.  Another  remark  in  relation  to  this  class,  as  suggested  by 
these  parents,  is — 

II. — THEY  IGNORED   CHRIST's  WORK,  WHEN   GRATITUDE  SHOULD 
HAVE   URGED   THEM   TO   ACKNOWLEDGE   IT. 

Under  what  an  obligation  had  He  placed  these  parents,  in  con- 
ferring on  their  son  the  inestimable  j^rivilege  of  vision  !  By  this 
He  had  not  only  given  their  child  a  new  world  of  enjoyment,  but 
had  given  him  a  capacity  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  interests 
in  such  a  way  as  he  never  could  have  done  in  a  state  of  blind- 
ness. One  miffht  have  thou^^ht  that  common  gratitude  would 
have  impelled  them,  not  only  to  acknowledge  Him,  but  to  glory  in 
His  name.  Have  not  all  the  members  of  this  class  in  Christen- 
dom, and  especially  in  England,  the  strongest  reasons  for  cherishing 
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o-ratitude  to  Christ  ?  All  that  is  salutary  and  righteous  in  their 
government,  all  that  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  their  literature,  all 
that  is  fair  and  honest  in  their  commerce,  all  that  is  true  and 
loving  in  their  friendships,  all  that  is  progressive  in  their  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  happiness,  must  be  ascribed  to  Him.  Take 
from  England  to-day  all  that  she  owes  to  Christ,  and  you  will 
leave  her  in  all  the  ignorance,  the  confusion,  horrors,  and  cruelties 
of  the  heathen  districts  of  the  world.  What  base  ingratitude, 
then,  to  ignore  Christ !  Another  remark  in  relation  to  this  class 
as  suggested  by  these  parents,  is — 

III. — THEY  IGNORED    CHRIST'S  WORK,    FROM    A    COWARDLY 
MEANNESS    OF    SOUL. 

"  They  feared  the  Jeios"  They  were  afraid  of  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
they  were  afraid  to  be  truthful,  honest,  and  hence  their  reply, 
"  He  is  of  age  ;  ash  him!'  They  were  willing  for  their  son  to  bear 
alone  all  the  danger  that  the  avowal  of  the  truth  would  entail. 

Why  do  members  of  this  class  now  ignore  Christ  ?  Does  not 
selfish  fear  lie  at  the  root  of  their  baseness— fear  of  losing  property, 
sacrificing  friendships,  and  injuring  their  position  and  their  in- 
fluence ?  Fear,  that  prompted  Peter  to  deny  Christ,  inspires  the 
multitudes  to  ignore^ Him.  Strange  to  say,  thousands  who  have 
the  courage  to  confront  an  army,  are  too  cowardly  to  avow  Christ. 
"  He  thatls  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  cause,"  &c. 

"The  cure  of  the  blind  man,"  says  Sears,  "and  the  incidents  and 
conversations  which  followed  thereupon,  are  transactions  as  full  of 
nature  as  they  can  hold.  Here  was  a  miracle  right  under  the  eye 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in  the  Temple  court,  and  the  people  have 
seen  it.  It  will  not  do  to  arrest  and  execute  this  man,  unless  the 
fact  can  be  accounted  for  or  explained  away.  They  appeal  to  the 
parents,  hoping  the  parents  will  deny  that  there  was  any  blindness 
in  the  case.  They  evade  most  ingeniously,  and  are  non-committal. 
All  we  know  about  it  is,  that  he  was  born  blind,  and  that  he  now 
sees.  Who  opened  his  eyes  ?  '  He  is  of  age ;  ask  him:  Then 
follow  the  cross-examination  of  the  young  man  himself,  and  his 
excommunication,  and  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  for 
their  own  incurable  blindness,  ascending  as  usual  from  natural 
things  to  spiritual.  The  miracle  is  only  the  nucleus  of  a  whole 
texture  of  natural  events,  and  the  discoursings  which  proceed  from 
them,  which  are  indissolubly  bound  together  with  the  plainest 
mark's  of  historic  certainty,  and  the  most  subtle  shadings  of  human 
character."  * 
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No.  LXVIII. 

THE   MAN   BORN    BLIND. 

TYPES   OF  CHARACTER  IN   RELATION  TO   CHRIST's  WORK. 

(No.  5.) — THOSE  WHO  ARE   CONSCIOUSLY  RESTORED   BY   THE  WORK. 

*'  Then  again  called  they  the  man  that  was  blind,  and  said  unto  him,  Give  God 
the  praise,"  &c. — ix.  24 — 38. 


ExEGETiCAL  Kemarks. — Ver.  24. — 
"  Then   again  called   they   (r.    v.  SO 

THEY  CALLED  A  SECOND  TIME)  the  mail 
that  iras  blind."  Calling  him  the 
second  time  indicates  that  he  had  been 
excluded  from  the  court  during  the 
examination  of  his  parents.  They 
were  rigorous  in  their  judicial  pro- 
cedure. ^^  And  said  unto  him,  Give 
God  the  praise"  (r.  v.  glory  to  god). 
This  is  not  to  be  taken,  we  presume, 
as  a  devout  exhortation,  calling  upon 
him  to  thank  Jehovah  and  to  give 
no  attention  to  the  impostor  who  he 
thouglit  had  cured  him,  but  it  is  the 
language  of  adjuration,  obliging  him, 
on  a  solemn  oath,  to  tell  the  trutli. 
They  wished  to  overawe  him,  so  that 
he  might  declare  what  they  desired, 
which  was,  that  '■'■this  Man  is  a 
sinner." 

Ver.    25. — "He    answered    (r.    v. 

THEREFORE  ANSWERED)  and  said, 
IJliether  He  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  hiow 
not."  He  is  not  to  be  shaken  from 
the  truth.  Without  taking  upon  him- 
self to  discuss  with  the  judges  as  to 
Avhether  the  "  Man  "  was  a  sinner  or 
not,  he  declares  his  experience  :  "  One 
thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was 
blind,  noio  I  see."  They  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  a  fact  of  which  he 
was  conscious. 

Ver.  26. — "  Then  said  they  to  him 
again  (r.  v.  they  said  therefore 
UNTO  him),  Jlliat  did  He  to  thee? 
hoic  opened  He  thine  eyes?"  They 
seemed  to  despair  of  making  him  deny 
the  miracle,  and  now  they  question 
him  as  to  how  the  work  was  done. 
Ami  this,  no  doubt,  to  bring  out  the 
charge  again,  that  He  was  a  Sabbath- 
breaker. 

Ver.  27. — "iiTe  anstvered  them,  I 
have  told  you  already  (r.  v.  l  told 
YOU  EVEN  now),  and  ye  did  not  hear  : 
wherefore  would  ye  hear  it  again? 
icill  (r.  V.  would)  ye  also  be  (r.  v. 


become)  His  disciples?"  The  man 
perseveres  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
unterrified  by  the  dangers  hanging 
over  his  head,  until  .at  last,  provoked 
by  their  repeated  and  wearisome  in- 
terrogation, he  loses  his  patience,  and 
puts  the  ironical  and  irritating  ques- 
tion, whether  they  wish  to  be  "  this 
Man's  followers." 

Vers.  28,  29.— "!Z7ien  (r.  v.  and) 
they  reviled  him,  and  said,  TJiou  art 
His  disciple;  but  %ve  are  Moses^  dis- 
ciples (r.  v.  disciples  of  moses). 
Jp'e  know  that  God  spake  (r.  v. 
hath  spoken)  unto  Moses:  as  for 
Tliis  Felloiv  (r.  v.  man),  it'e  know  not 
from  whence  He  is."  His  manliness 
heightens  their  indignation,  and  they 
break  out  in  taunts  and  censures 
against  him,  and  declare  their  adhe- 
sion to  Moses.  Dost  thou  ask  us  to 
become  His  disciples — the  disciples  of 
an  impostor  ?  "We  are  the  disciples  of 
Moses.  We  know  that  Moses  was 
sent  by  God,  and  that  his  doctrines 
are  true  and  Divine.  '■'■As  for  This 
Fellow,  we  know  not  from  wJience 
He  is." 

Ver.  30. — "  Tlie  man  answered  and 
said  unto  them.  Why  herein  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing  (R.  V.  the  marvel), 
tJiat  ye  know  not  from  tvhence  He  is, 
and  yet  He  hath  opened  mine  eyes." 
"  TT7ii/  herein,"  for  herein,  is  a  "mar- 
vellous thing."  As  if  he  had  said.  You 
believe  that  whoever  performs  a 
miracle  must  be  sent  from  God.  My 
cure  is  confessedly  a  miracle,  and  yet 
vou  say  you  know  not  "from  tchence 
He  is." 

Ver.  31. — "Noto  we  hnoio  that  God 
h.'areth  not  sinners,"  &c.  A  miracle 
not  only  proves  tliat  He  is  Divine,  but 
that  He  is  pure  from  sin,  i-ir  God  does 
not  hear  sinners,  and  no  one  can  per- 
form a  miracle  but  by  the  powerof  God, 

Vers.  32, 33. — "Since  the  world  began 
was  it  not  (R.  v.  it  was  never)  heard 
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that  any  man  (r.  v.  one)  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  (r.  v.  a  man)  that  was 
born  blind.  If  this  Man  ivere  not 
of  (r.  v.  from)  God,  He  could  do  no- 
thin'j."  What  he  means  is,  Here  is 
a  L,'reat.  miracle,  snch  a  thing  as  had 
never  occurred  before  ;  and  the  doer 
of  the  miracle  must  be  from  God. 

Ver.  34. —  "  They  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in 
sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  11s?'"  All 
along,  these  Pharisees  had  assv;med 
that  this  man's  blindness  was  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sin  :  they  go  beyond  this 
now,  and  declare  he  was  "  born  in  sins," 
that  he  was  thoroughly  depraved  in 
body  and  soul.  "J./irf  dost  thou," 
thus  so  constitutionally  vile,  ^'- teach 
tis?"  "  And  they  cast  him  out."  This 
was  according  to  their  threat  (ver.  22). 
They  excommunicated  him,  thrust 
him,  not  only  from  the  court-room, 
but  from  the  synagogue,  the  temple, 
and  from  all  worship. 

Ver.  35. — "  Jcsns  heard  that  they 
had  cast  him  out."  Christ  heard  of 
his  expulsion,  and  hastened  in  search  of 
him.  "  And  when  He  had  found  him 
(r.  v.  finding  him).  He  said  unto  him. 
Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Sou  of  God?" 


Davidson  translates,  "Son  of  man." 
That  is,  the  Messiah.  This  voice  the 
blind  man  had  heard  before  in  the 
words,  "Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam."  No  doubt  he  at  once  recog- 
nized its  tones. 

Ver.  36. — ^' He  anstoered  and  said, 
lllw  (r.  v.  and  who)  is  He,  Lord, 
that  I  might  (r.  v.  may)  believe  on 
Him  ? "  As  if  he  had  said,  I  am 
ready  to  believe  on  Him  if  I  knew 
Him  ;  but  I  must  knoAV  who  He  is. 

Vers.  37,  38. — ^^And  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  Thou  hast  both  seen  Him,  and  it 
is  He  that  talketh  (r.  v.  he  it  is 
THAT  speaketh)  tvith  thee.  And  he 
said.  Lord,  I  believe.  And  he  wor- 
shipped Him."  It  is  remarkable  that 
Jesus  declared  Himself  as  the  Messiah 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  His 
disciples,  and  now  to  this  man,  while 
He  made  no  such  explicit  announce- 
ment to  the  Jews  at  large.  The  reason, 
no  doubt,  was,  that  He  would  not 
subject  Himself  to  the  tiimult  incident 
upon  making  such  a  profession  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  "  Worshipped 
Him."  Paid  Hint  obeisance,  probably 
by  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground 
according  to  the  Eastern  manner. 


HOMILETICS. 

We  have  already  noticed  four  classes  of  persons  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  Christ  as  suggested  by  this  chapter — those  who  con- 
sciously need  His  work,  those  who  are  speculatively  interested  in 
His  work,  those  who  are  malignantly  prejudiced  against  His  work, 
and  those  who  practically  ignore  His  work. 

The  verses  now  before  us  suggest  another  class,  viz.  those  who 
are  consciouslij  restored  hy  the  work  of  Christ.  The  young  man 
himself  is  the  type  of  that  class.  He  was  blind,  and  now  he  saw. 
Not  only  was  there  in  his  case  the  restoration  of  physical  vision, 
but  of  spiritual.  He  met  Christ,  "And  he  said,  Lord,  I  lelicve. 
A7id  he  worshiiiped  Him."  We  find  this  man  doing  two  things 
which  characterize  all  who  are  spiritually  restored  by  Christ. 


I.   MAINTAINING   TRUTH   IN   THE   FACE   OF   FIERCE   OPPOSITION. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  determination  of  these  rulers  to  reject 
the  fact  that  this  blind  beggar  was  restored  by  Christ.  After 
having  had  him  before  them  once,  and  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  him,  in  order  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  fact,  and 
having  summoned  to  their  presence  afterwards  his  parents  with 
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the  same  attempts,  and  again  been  thwarted,  they  recall  the 
young  man,  and  try  in  every  way  to  get  rid  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Restorer.     But  see  how  he  holds  his  own. 

First :  He  maintained  the  truth  in  a  noble  spirit.  His  conduct 
stands  in  sublime  contrast  to  that  of  his  parents  and  others  con- 
cerning this  matter. 

Mark  his  candour.  Hearing  men  disputing  about  the  miracle, 
some  saying  he  was  like  the  blind  man,  and  others  that  he  was  the 
blind  man,  without  mincing  or  hesitation,  he  exclaims,  "  /  am  Tie." 
Outspokenness  is  the  ring  of  a  great  nature.  Mark  his  courage. 
In  defiance  of  the  prejudices  and  the  wishes  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he 
declares  repeatedly  that  Jesus,  Whom  they  hated,  wrought  the 
cure.  The  genuine  alone  are  brave  :  honest  souls  dread  a  lie  more 
than  the  frowns  of  a  thousand  despots.  Mark  his  consistency.  In 
spite  of  all  the  questions,  cross-questions,  and  brow-beating  he 
never  varies  in  his  statements.  He  never  flinches  from  his  first 
assertion.  He  is  consistent  throughout.  His  honest  soul,  though 
put  through  hottest  furnaces,  will  come  out  nothing  but  metal. 
Truth  is  that  subtle  element  which  alone  gives  unity  to  all  the 
varied  parts  of  a  man's  life.  Error  makes  man  contradict  himself, 
makes  his  utterances  and  deeds  jostle  against  each  other  like  logs 
of  wood  on  the  dashing  wave.  Verily  the  spirit  which  this  young 
man  manifested  throughout  is  noble,  and  shows  that  the  most 
abject  poverty,  aggravated  by  blindness,  does  not  necessarily  unman 
the  soul.  There  may  be  grandeur  of  soul  where  there  is  social 
obscurity  and  ])hysical  infirmity. 

Secondly:  He  maintained  the  truth  by  sound,  argument.  (1.) 
His  argument  was  built  upon  consciousness.  "  He  ansivered  and 
said,  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  knoiv  not :  one  thing  I  hnow, 
that,  whereas  I  was  Mind,  now  I  see."  No  one  could  convince  him 
to  the  contrary.  All  the  new  sensations  that  the  light  of  heaven 
had  poured  into  him  rose  in  rebellion  against  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  The  logic  of  a  college  of  Aristotles  could  not  disturb  his 
conviction.  It  is  so  with  the  true  Christian  :  he  feels  the  change, 
and  no  argument  can  touch  it.  (2.)  His  argument  was  formulated 
by  common  sense.  His  judges  pressing  him  again  with  the  question, 
"  What  did  He  to  thee  ?  how  ojjc^icd  He  thine  eyes  ? "  he  reproves 
them  for  repeating  the  questions  which  he  had  already  answered ; 
and  with  withering  irony  says,  "  Will  ye  also  he  His  disciples  V 
He  states  his  argument  thus : — that  his  cure,  of  which  he  was 
conscious,  was  a  miracle.  " Herein  is  a  marvelloios  thing,  that  ye 
know  not  from  v:hence  He  is,  and  yet  He  hath  opened  mine  eyes" 
Here  is  a  miracle  of  which  I  am  conscious,  which  you  cannot  deny, 
and  you  ask  whence  He  is  that  wrought  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine 
with  you,  that  no  one  who  has  not  Divine  authority  can  perform 
miracles  ?     Why  ask  such  questions  ?     He  goes  on  to  state  that 
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not  only  had  tlie  Author  of  the  miracle  Divine  authority,  but  also 
a  holy  character.     "  Noio  we  hioiv  that  God  hcarcth  not  sinners." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  argument  with  which  this  man  main- 
tained the  truth  in  the  face  of  fierce  opposition ;  and  all  men  who 
are  consciously  renewed  will  in  some  such  way  defend  the  truth. 
They  will  exemplify  a  noble  spirit,  and  will  employ  arguments 
drawn  from  their  own  experience — arguments  which  to  themselves 
no  logic  can  refute. 

Another  thing  which  we  find  this  man  doing,  which  characterizes 
all  who  are  spiritually  restored  by  Christ,  is — 

II. — FOLLOWING   CHRIST   WHEN   CAST  OUT   FROM   MEN. 

Noble  as  was  his  spirit,  and  strong  as  were  his  arguments, 
instead  of  convincing  his  judges,  he  only  irritated  them,  and 
intensified  their  opposition.  "  They  ansiocred  and  said  unto  him, 
Thou  wast  altogether  horn  in  sins :  and  dost  thou  teach  iis  ?  And 
they  east  him  out."  The  best  men  in  every  age  are  always  "  cast 
out "  by  the  ungodly.     But,  when  cast  out,  what  became  of  him  ? 

First :  Christ  sought  him.  "  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him 
out;  and  %ohen  He  had  found  him."  Christ  found  him  out. 
Sometimes  men  seem  to  have  found  Christ  out  by  their  own 
searching ;  such  was  the  case  with  Zaccheus  and  blind  Bartimeus. 
But  here  Christ  finds  the  man  out,  as  He  found  out  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  irrespective  of  his  search. 

Secondly  :  Christ  revealed  Himself  to  him.  "  He^'  that  is  Jesus, 
"  said  unto  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  ansioered 
and  said,  Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  might  helieve  on  Him  ?  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  loth  seen  Him,  and  it  is  He  that 
talketh  with  thee."     Christ  must  show  Himself,  to  be  known. 

Thirdly :  Christ  was  followed  by  him.  "  And  he  said.  Lord,  I 
helieve.  And  he  worshipped  Him."  Out  with  the  world,  and  in  with 
Christ.  Calvin  says  :  "  We  have  known  the  same  thing  in  our  own 
time ;  for  when  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
were  beginning  to  reprove  the  grosser  abuses  of  the  Pope,  they 
scarcely  had  the  slightest  relish  for  pure  Christianity.  But  after 
the  Pope  had  cast  them  out  of  the  Roman  synagogue  by  terrific 
Bulls,  Christ  stretched  forth  His  hand  and  made  Himself  fully 
known  to  them." 

No.  LXIX. 
Christ's  mission  to  the  world. 

"And  Jesus  said,  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which 
see  not  might  see  ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind,"  &c. — • 
ix.  39—41. 

ExEGETiCAL  Eemarks. — Ver.  39. —  come  (r.  v.  came  i)  into  this  ^vorld, 
"  And  Jesus  said,  For  jicdgment  I  am      that  they  which  see  not  might  (r.  v. 
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may)  see."  Rising  to  that  sight  of 
■which  the  natural  vision  coninumi- 
cated  to  the  youth  ^vas  but  the  symbol. 
'■'' And  that  thoj  which  see  viujht  be 
vuide  (r.  v.  may  become)  hlind." 
"Judicially  incapable  of  apprehend- 
ing and  receiving  the  truth  to  which 
they  have  wilfully  shut  their  eyes." — 
Broimi. 

Ver.  40. — "  J.iwZ  some  (r.  v.  those) 
of  the  Pharisees  v)hich  were  taith  Him 
heard  these  words  (r.  v.  things),  and 
said  unto  Him,  Are  we  blind  also?" 
"We,  the  authorized  guides  of  the 
country  in  spiritual  things,  'are  we 
blind?'"  "Jesus  was  here,  as  usual  in 
His  visits,  surrounded  by  an  immense 
multitude.  (Comp.  ch.  x,  19—21.) 
Among  these  were  found  a  number 
of  Pharisees  who  were  wont  to  follow 
the  Lord  as  spies,  and  watch  all  His 
steps  and  movements  (Luke  xi.  54  ; 
xiv.  1).  These  well  understood  that 
the  declaration  of  Jesus  bore  the 
character  of  a  challenge,  and  was 
meant  for  them.  They  also  rightly 
discerned  that,  if  they  were  to  become 
blind  through  Christ's  manifestation, 
it  must  follow  that  they  had  been 
before,  although  in  a  certain  sense 
seeing,  yet  in  another  and  more  im- 


portant sense  blind  ;  just  as  in  Matt. 
XV.  14  they  were  exhibited  as  blintl 
leadiTs  of  the  blind,  apart  from  their 
relation  to  Christ,  through  which  they 
only  became  more  blind.  For  nothing 
but  such  a  previously  existing  blinil- 
ness  could,  as  being  misunderstuod 
and  denied,  bring  down  upon  them 
the  judgment  uf  blindness.  And  it 
was  this  charge  on  the  part  of  Christ 
that  excited  the  pride  of  the  Phari- 
sees to  the  extreme  of  rebellion.  But 
this  moral  perturbation  was  itself  a 
proof  how  well  grounded  was  the 
reproach.  '  It  was  a  manifest  sign  of 
their  blindness,'  says  Qncsnel,  'that 
they  knew  not  that  they  were  blind.' " 
— Hengstenberg. 

Ver.  41. — "f/esits  said  rmto  them.  If 
ye  were  blind,  ye  should  (r.  v.  would) 
have  no  sin :  but  now  ye  saij.  We  see ; 
therefore  your  sin  remaineth."  This 
seems  to  mean,  If  you  were  spiritually 
blind  for  want  of  capacity,  or  means 
to  obtain  sight,  ye  would  have  no  sin  ; 
as  in  chap.  xv.  22.  '■'■No  sin;"  that 
is,  none  of  the  guilt  of  shutting  out 
the  light.  But  inasmuch  as  you  say 
that  you  do  see,  that  you  claim  vision, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  are  rejecting 
Me,  you  seal  your  guilt  of  unbelief. 


HOMILETICS. 

These  verses  present  to  us  Christ's  Mission.  Christ  Himself  tells 
us  why  He  came  into  the  world ;  and  it  is  certainly  well  to  have 
an  explanation  of  the  reason  of  His  advent  from  His  own  lips.  In 
relation  to  His  advent,  as  here  stated,  two  remarks  are  suggested. 

I. — THAT  HIS  MISSION  TO   THE  WORLD  HAS   TWO  APPARENTLY 
OPPOSITE   RESULTS. 

It  was  to  give  sight,  and  to  make  blind.  "  That  they  which  sec 
not  might  see ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  he  made  blind." 

First :  The  one  result  is  the  greatest  hlessing ;  the  other,  the 
greatest  curse.  "  That  they  tvhich  see  oiot  might  see."  All  men  in 
an  unregenerate  state  are  spiritually  blind  :  God  and  the  great 
spiritual  universe  are  as  much  concealed  from  them  as  the  ten 
thousand  objects  and  beauties  of  this  mundane  scene  are  from 
those  who  from  their  birth  have  been  physically  blind.  They  walk 
in  darkness,  and  have  no  light.  They  grope  their  way  through 
this  life  and  stumble  on  into  the  great  future.  A  greater  blessing 
is  not  conceivable  than  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  eye.  It  involves 
the  translation  of  the  soul  into  the  real  Pai-adise  of  being.     This 
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Christ  came  to  do,  this  was  His  purpose.  The  other  result  is  a 
great  curse.  "  That  they  which  see  might  he  made  hlind."  Which 
means  this: — that  those  who  are  unconscious  of  their  bhndness, 
and  conceitedly  fancy  they  see,  are  still  stone-blind,  and  would  be 
incalculably  injured.  By  rejecting  the  remedial  agency  of  Christ, 
they  would  augment  their  guilt  and  intensify  their  moral  gloom. 
These  two  results  of  Christ's  mission  are  taking  place  every  day. 
The  Gospel  must  prove  either  the  "  savour  of  life  unto  life,"  or  of 
"  death  unto  death." 

Secondly :  The  one  result  is  intentional,  the  other  incidental. 
The  grand  purpose  of  Christ  was,  to  give  spiritual  illumination. 
He  came  to  preach  "the  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,"  But 
the  other  result  is  incidental,  and  directly  opposed  to  His  supreme 
aim.  It  comes  because  Christ  does  not  coerce  men,  does  not 
interfere  with  their  liberty,  treats  them  as  free  agents,  and  also 
because  of  the  perversity  of  the  vinregenerate  heart.  Spiritual 
illumination  takes  place  hy  His  will,  spiritual  blindness  against 
His  will.  In  both  cases  the  human  will  is  free.  As  men  may  get 
food  out  of  the  earth  or  poison,  fire  out  of  the  sun  that  shall  burn 
them  to  ashes,  or  a  genial  light  that  shall  cheer  and  invigorate 
them,  so  men  might  get  salvation  or  damnation  out  of  Christ's 
mission.     It  is  suggested — 

II. — THAT  HIS   MISSION   TO   THE  WORLD   IS   MISINTERPRETED 
AND   ABUSED. 

First:  Misinterpreted.  "And  some  of  the  Pharisees  v'hich  ivere 
with  Him  heard  these  words,  and  said  unto  Him,  Are  loe  hlind 
also  1 "  Dost  Thou  mean  to  say  that  we — educated  men  trained 
in  the  laws  and  religion  of  our  forefathers  and  devoted  to  the  work 
of  teaching  the  nation — are  hlind  ?  They  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  our  Saviour  meant  by  spiritual  blindness,  blindness  of 
heart.  So  it  has  ever  been.  Men  misinterpret  the  grand  purpose 
of  Christ's  mission.  Some  treat  the  Gospel  as  if  its  grand  object 
is  to  give  a  speculative  creed,  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  a  civil 
government,  or  a  social  order  and  refinement,  while  they  practically 
ignore  the  fact  that  its  grand  object  is  to  open  the  spiritual  eyes  of 
men,  so  that  they  may  see,  not  the  mere  forms  and  phenomena 
of  being,  but  the  spiritual  realities  that  underlie  all  existing 
substances.     His  mission  to  the  world  is — 

Secondly :  Abused.  "  Jesus  said  unto  them.  If  ye  were  hlind,  ye 
should  have  no  sin :  hut  now  ye  say,  We  see  ;  therefore  your  sin  re- 
maineth."  Notwithstanding  My  mission,  "  ye  say.  We  see."  With 
Me  you  have  the  opportunity  of  being  spiritually  illuminated ;  if 
you  had  not  such  an  opportunity,  your  blindness  would  be  a 
tremendous  calamity,  but  now  it  is  a  crime.  "  Therefore  your  sin 
remaineth."      If,  like   the  man  whose  physical  eyes  I  have  just 
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opened,  you  were  ■without  the  power  of  seeing,  and  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  being  cured,  you  would  have  no  sin ;  for  no  man 
is  required  to  use  a  power  he  does  not  possess.  Your  spiritual 
blindness  is  a  crime.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  living  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  with  the  liglit  of  heaven  streaming 
on  him  every  day,  and  possessing  eyes  healthy  and  powerful 
enough  to  descry  all  the  beauties,  but  refusing  day  after  day  for 
years  to  open  those  eyes  ?  We  should  say  he  was  either  mad  or 
under  the  intiuence  of  some  strange  enchantment.  But  the  case 
of  mem  who  are  spiritually  blind,  with  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
conscience  and  the  sun  of  the  Gospel  streaming  on  them,  is  worse 
than  this.  "  Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their 
deeds  are  evil." 


No.  LXX. 

THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber,"  &c.— x.  1—16. 


ExEGETiCAL  Kemarks. — Ver.  1. — 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  tinto  you,  He 
that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
sheepfold  (r.  v.  FOLD  OF  THE  sheep), 
hut  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber."  This 
discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd  seems 
a  continuation  of  the  closing  verses  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  figure  of 
a  shepherd  and  sheep  was  familiar 
to  the  Jewish  ear  (see  Jer.  xxiii.  ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  ;  Zech.  xi.  &c.).  " '  This 
simple  creature,  the  sheep,'  says 
Luther,  as  quoted  by  Stier,  'has  this 
special  note  among  all  animals,  that  it 
quickly  hears  the  voice  of  the  shep- 
herd, follows  no  one  else,  depends 
entirely  on  hira,  and  seeks  help  from 
him  alone,  cannot  help  itself,  but 
is  shut  up  to  another's  aid.'" — Dr. 
Brown.  Christ  here  exposes  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
Jews,  by  stating  what  He  as  a  true 
Teacher  was.  "  The  shepherd  that 
entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep- 
fold, the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber." 
He  means  to  say  that  there  were  such 
eliepherds.  He  was  not.  In  all  ages 
tliere  have  been  those  who  have  in- 
truded themselves  into  the  Church  of 
God  as  pastors. 

Ver.  2. — "£it<  he  that  entereth  in 


by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the 
sheep."  "  There  is  a  right  and 
legitimate  way  into  this  higli  office, 
and  he  who  enters  through  that  way 
is  the  true  shepherd." 

Ver.  3. — "  Tohim  the  porter  openeth." 
To  him  the  man  authorized  to  guard 
the  entrance  gives  a  free  and  ready 
access.  "  And  the  sheep  hear  his  voice." 
In  the  East  the  shepherd  and  liis  flock 
are  so  identified  that  they  easily  detect 
his  voice  from  all  other  human  voices. 
^'■He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name, 
and  leadeth  them  out."  As  we  give 
names  to  some  of  our  cattle,  so  the 
Eastern  shepherd  gives  names  to  each 
of  his  flock  ;  he  calleth  them  by  name 
and  they  follow  him. 

Ver.  4. — "And  when  he  imUeth 
forth  his  oum  sheep  (r.  v.  whex  he 

HATH  PUT  FORTH  ALL  HIS  OWX),  he 
goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  folloio 
him :  fo,r  they  knotv  his  voice."  In 
this  country,  and  in  Greece,  the  shep- 
herds drive  the  sheep  before  them. 
But  not  so  in  the  East.  There  is  a 
closer  affinity  between  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him. 

Ver.  5. — "And  a  stranger  will  they 
notfolloio,  but  will  flee  from  him:  for 
they  knotv  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 
Strangers  will  frighten  them  away. 
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"  W'hat  is  said  in  these  three  verses, 
though  admitting  of  important  ap2M' 
cation  to  every  faithful  shepherd  of 
God's  flock,  is  in  its  direct  and  highest 
sense  true  only  of  the  'Great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,'  who  in  the  first 
five  verses  seems  plainly,  under  tlie 
simple  character  of  a  true  shepherd, 
to  be  drawing  His  own  portrait." — 
Broioi. 

Ver.  6. — "  Tills  parable  spake  Jesus 
unto  them :  but  they  understood  not 
what  things  they  ivere  which  He  spake 
unto  them."  What  Christ  said  was 
totally  incomprehensible  to  the  Phari- 
sees because  of  the  idea  which  they 
entertained  of  their  office. 

Ver.  7. — "  Then  said  Jes^is  (r.  v. 
JESUS  SAID  therefore)  unto  them 
again.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
I  am,  the  door  of  the  sheep."  Here  is 
the  explanation,  which  He  introduces 
in  a  solemn  way.  "  Verily,  verily." 
"Christ  is  both  the  Door  and  the 
Shepherd  and  everything  ;  no  one  else 
can  suffice." — Bengel. 

Ver.  8. — "  All  that  ever  came  (r.  v. 
ALL  THAT  CAME)  before  Me  are  thieves 
and  robbers:  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear 
them."  Does  He  mean  by  this,  that 
all  religious  teachers  that  preceded 
Him — the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the 
prophets — were  unauthorized  teachers  ? 
Such  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  Gnostics,  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian sect.  Dr.  Davidson's  translation, 
"All  that  ever  came  are  thieves  and 
robbers  ;  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear 
them,"  does  not  meet  the  difficulty. 
But  Dr.  Lange's,  "  All  that  ever  came 
instead  of  Me  (rjXOov  Trpo  t/iou)  are 
thieves  and  robbers,"  does.  All  who 
profess  to  take  Christ's  place,  to  fulfil 
His  mission,  are  thieves  and  robbers. 
The  words,  I  think,  must  be  taken  as 
they  stand.  There  is  no  authority 
for  any  alteration. 

Ver.  9. — "  I  am  the  door :  by  Me  if 
any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved, 
and  shall  go  in  and  out  (r.  v.  go  out), 
and  find  (r.  v.  shall  fi'nd)  pasture." 
Shall  go  in  and  out  into  all  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  life  freely,  and  find 
safety  and  nourishment  in  all. 

Ver.  10. — "The  thief  cometh  not, 
but  for  to  (r.  v.  THAT  HE  MAY)  steal, 
and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy"    False 


teachers  are  dishonest  and  destructive 
to  the  Church  of  God.  "  1  am  come  (r. 
V.  came)  that  they  might  (r.  v.  may) 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  (r.  v. 
may)  have  it  more  (r.  v.  omits  more) 
abundantly,"  or  in  more  abundance. 
The  true  Shepherd  comes,  not  only  to 
give  them  true  life,  but  true  life  in 
abundance. 

Ver.  11. — "  J  am  the  good  Shepherd : 
the  good  Sliepherd  giveth  (r.  v.  layeth 
down)  his  life  for  the  sheep.''  I,  'Ey(i 
emphatically  repeated,  am  the  ideal 
Shepherd  (Ps.  xxiii. ;  Isa.  xl.  11 ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  11). 

Vers.  12,  13. — "But  he  that  is  an 
hireling,  and  not  the  (r.  v.  a)  shepherd, 
whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  (r. 
V.  beholdeth)  the  wolf  coming,  and 
leaveth  the  sheep,  and  jieeth :  and  the 
ivolf  catcheth  (r.  v.  snatcheth)  them, 
and  scattereth  the  sheep  "  (r.  v.  them). 
The  hireling,  the  man  who  does  his 
work  for  filthy  lucre,  is  no  true  shep- 
herd. He  does  not  care  for  the  flock, 
but  for  the  fleece.  Hence,  wlien  the 
wolf  or  any  threatening  destroyer  ap- 
pears, scattering  the  sheep,  the  hire- 
ling, instead  of  risking  his  life,  fleeth. 

Ver.  14. — "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd, 
and  knoiv  My  sheep  (r.  v.  i  know 
mine  own),  and  am  known  of  Mine  " 
(r.  v.  mine  own  know  me).  "The 
proof  of  this  character  :  I  know  them 
that  are  Mine;  and  the  fact  of  the 
indissoluble  connection  with  the  flock, 
with  true  believers,  whom  the  Father 
has  given  Him,  here  expressed  by  the 
rel ation  oi mutual  acquaintance.  True, 
this  knowing  does  not  mean  loving; 
but  it  is  still  an  emphatic  expression, 
by  which  a  loving  knowledge  is  im- 
plied. It  is  the  expression  of  the 
personal.  Divine  cognition  of  kindred 
personalities.  The  grace  of  Christ  is 
such  a  cognition  of  His  own  on  His 
part.  Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
corresponding  cognition  of  Christ  on 
their  part." — Lange. 

Ver.  15. — "  JLs  the  Father  (r.  v.  even 
AS  THE  father)  knoiveth  Me,  even  so 
know  I  (r.  v.  and  I  know)  the  Father." 
This  verse  is  connected  with  the 
former,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
there  is  some  similitude  between  the 
mutual  love  subsisting  between  Him 
and  His  Father,     "  J  lay  duwrv  My 
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life  for  the  sheep."     So  far  from  being  v.  shall  become  one  flock),  and  one 

an  hireling,  He  is  self-sacrificing  to  Shepherd."    "  Other  sheep  ! "   Who  are 

the  liiglu'St  degree.  they  J   Undoubtedly  the  Gentiles,  the 

Ver.  16. — "  And  other  sheep  I  have,  heathen.      Christ    has    an    invisible 

which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  Church   even   in  heathendom.      All 

1  mnst  brinij,  a}ul  they  shall  hear  My  good  men  will  one  day  meet  and  form 

voice ;  and  there  shall  he  one  fold  (r,  one  fold,  and  have  one  Shepherd. 

EOMILETICS. 

Let  us  gather  up  all  the  wonderful  things  that  are  said  here  by 
this  Good  Shepherd  Himself  concerning  His  flock.  At  the  outset, 
we  have  here  to  remark  on  the  amazing  self-assertion  of  Christ. 
"  I  a7n  the  good  SJuyhcrd,"  He  says,  and  more, — He  proclaims  all 
that  ever  came  before  Him  as  "  thieves  and  rohbcrs."  Nor  is  this 
self-assertion  here  singular  in  Christ's  utterances.  Elsewhere  He 
says,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  "  I  am  the  "  Bread  of  Life." 
Again,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection,"  &c.  &c.  Were  any  mere  man  to 
speak  of  himself  in  this  way,  we  should  denounce  him  as  an  inflated 
egotist.  And  yet  His  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  the  wouders  He  per- 
formed. His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  &c.,  all  seem  to  justify 
such  utterances  from  Him.  They  chime  in  with  His  whole  biography. 
But  what  does  He  say  Himself  about  the  "  Good  Shepherd  "  ? 

I. — THAT  THE   "GOOD   SHEPHERD"    APPROACHES   HIS   FLOCK   IN 
AN   HONEST   WAY. 

He  does  not,  like  "  the  thief"  and  the  robber,  scale  the  fences, 
but  He  "  entereth  in  through  the  door."  Christ  comes  to  men 
honestly.  He  declares  who  He  is,  and  every  part  of  His  life  fur- 
nishes the  credentials.  There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  the 
cunning,  the  dissimulating,  the  sophistic,  which  characterize  all 
impostors.  His  statements  are  unmistakable.  His  character  trans- 
parent, His  whole  life  as  ojaen  as  the  day.  He  stands  before 
humanity  and  challenges  their  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  To  all 
He  says,  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ? "  No  religious 
teacher  so  interjDretable  in  His  utterances,  so  frank  in  His  life,  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  "  entereth  in  through  the  door  ;  "  He  deals 
with  men  honestly.     He  teaches — 

II. — THAT  THE  "GOOD   SHEPHERD"   AND   HIS  FLOCK   MUTUALLY 
RECOGNIZE   EACH   OTHER. 

"  The  2)orter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice  :  and  lie  callcth 
his  own  sheep  hy  name,  and  leadcth  them  out.  And  ivhen  he  puttcth 
forth  his  own  sheep,  he  gocth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him  : 
for  they  knoiv  his  voice."  "  In  this  northern  England,"  says  Robertson, 
"  it  is  hard  to  get  the  living  associations  of  the  East,  or  the  relation 
between  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep.  The  pastoral  life  and  duty 
in  the  East  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  shepherds  on  our  bleak  hill- 
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sides  and  downs.  Here  the  connection  between  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  is  simply  one  of  pecuniary  interest.  Ask  an  Enghsh 
shepherd  about  his  flock,  he  can  tell  you  the  tnumbers  and  their 
vakie ;  he  knows  the  market  in  which  each  was  purchased,  and  the 
remunerating  price  at  which  it  can  be  disposed  of.  They  are  before 
him  so  much  stock,  convertible  into  so  much  money.  Beneath  the 
burning  skies  and  the  clear  starry  nights  of  Palestine,  there  grows 
up  between  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  an  union  of  attachment  and 
tenderness.  It  is  the  country  where  at  any  moment  sheep  are 
liable  to  be  swept  away  by  some  mountain  torrent,  or  carried  off 
by  hill-robbers,  or  torn  by  wolves.  At  any  moment  their  protector 
may  have  to  save  them  by  personal  hazard.  The  shepherd-king 
tells  us  how,  in  defence  of  his  father's  flock,  he  slew  a  lion  and  a 
bear ;  and  Jacob  reminds  Laban  how,  when  he  watched  Laban's 
sheep  in  the  day,  the  drought  continued.  Every  hour  of  the 
shepherd's  life  is  risk.  Sometimes  for  the  sake  of  an  armful  of 
grass,  in  the  parched  summer  days,  he  must  climb  precipices  almost 
perpendicular,  and  stand  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  where  the 
wild  goat  will  scarcely  venture.  Pitiless  showers,  driving  snows, 
long  hours  of  thirst ;  all  this  he  must  endure,  if  the  flock  is  to  be 
kept  at  all.  And  then  there  grows  up  between  the  man  and  the 
dumb  creatures  he  protects  a  kind  of  friendship.  For  this  is,  after 
all,  the  true  school  in  which  love  is  taught — dangers  mutually 
shared,  and  hardships  borne  together ;  these  are  the  things  which 
make  generous  friendship — risk  cheerfully  encountered  for  another's 
sake.  You  love  those  for  whom  you  risk,  and  they  love  you  ; 
therefore  it  is  that,  not  as  here,  where  the  flock  is  driven,  the 
shepherd  goes  before,  and  the  sheep  follow  him.  They  follow  him 
in  perfect  trust,  even  though  he  should  be  leading  them  away  from 
green  pasture,  by  a  rocky  road,  to  another  pasture  which  they 
cannot  yet  see.  He  knows  them  all,  their  separate  histories,  their 
ailments,  their  characters." 

"  He  Icadeth  them  ottt!'  He  does  not  drive  them.  He  always 
goes  before  His  disciples.  He  is  always  in  advance.  They  follow 
Him ;  there  is  a  moral  magnetism  ;  they  know  His  voice.  "  Tlicy 
hnovj  his  voice,  and  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow"  As  the  loving 
child  knows  the  tones  of  a  mother's  voice,  the  genuine  disciple 
recognizes  the  voice  of  Christ.  They  cannot  be  deceived.  There 
is  a  spiritual  instinct  that  is  an  infallible  guide — the  instinct  of 
love,  the  instinct  of  intense  mutual  sympathy.     He  teaches — 

III. — THAT   THE   "  GOOD  SHEPHERD "    IS  TO   HIS   FLOCK   THE 
MEDIUM   OF   ALL   GOOD. 

"  /  am  the  door!'     "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again,  ...     / 
am  the  door  of  the  sheep.*     All  that  ever  came  hefore  Me  are  thieves 
*  See  Germ,  p.  285. 
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and  robbers :  hit  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.  I  am  the  Door :  hy  He 
if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  he  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and 
find  2J(tsture.  The  thief  eometh  not,  hut  for  to  steal,  and  to  hill,  and 
to  destroy."     This  could  be  explained  philosophically. 

First :  Without  supreme  sympathy  with  God,  no  man  can  find 
real  liberty,  safety,  and  nourishment  in  anything.  A  man  whose 
heart  is  dominated  by  love  to  the  mighty  Maker  of  the  universe, 
can  "go  in  and  02U  "  everywhere,  into  business  and  out  of  business, 
into  church  and  out  of  church,  into  literature  and  out  of  literature, 
into  recreation  and  out  of  recreation,  and  not  only  feel  free,  but  be 
safe  and  nourished.  But  no  man  without  this  love  can  do  it.  He 
will  feel  more  or  less  fettered  in  everything,  in  peril  everywhere, 
and  lacking  tbe  true  food  of  his  being. 

Secondly :  Without  Christ,  no  man  can  get  this  supreme  sympa- 
thy with  God.  He  alone  can  generate  it.  This  He  has  done  in 
millions  of  instances,  this  He  is  doing  now,  hence  He  is  the  "  door." 
He  is  the  door  into  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  life,  and  God.  "  /  am 
the  door :  no  man  eometh  unto  the  Father  hut  hy  Me!'   He  teaches — 

IV. — THAT  THE   "  GOOD   SHEPHERD  "   HAS  SELF-SACRIFICING 
LOVE   FOR   HIS   FLOCK. 

"  The  thief  eometh  not,  hut  for  to  steal,  ami  to  hill,  and  to  destroy : 
I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.*  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd :  the  Good  Shepherd  givcth 
his  life  for  the  sheep."  The  Church  in  all  ages  has  had  pastors  that 
have  acted  the  "  thief."  They  have  been  religious  impostors  and 
crafty  priests.  It  has  had  those,  too,  Avho  have  acted  the  hireling, 
doing  their  work  merely  for  filthy  lucre,  mercenary  ministers. 

"The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

It  has  had  those,  also,  that  have  acted  the  wolf.  Like  Laud  and 
Bonner,  they  have  been  bloody  persecutors,  devouring  the  flock. 
In  sublime  contrast  with  this,  Jesus  says,  "  I  am  come  tJiat  ye  might 
have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  He  came, 
not  only  to  give  them  life  and  happiness,  but  abundance  or  fulness 
of  an  endless  felicity.     He  teaches — 

V. — THAT  THE   "GOOD   SHEPHERD"   HAS   AN   INTERPRETING 
SYMPATHY  WITH  HIS  FLOCK. 

Love  laone  can  interpret  love.  "  If  any  man  love  God,  the  same 
is  known  of  Him"  (1  Cor.  viii.  3).  "I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
hnoiu  My  sheep,  and  am  hnoun  of  Mine.  As  the  Fatlur  hnoiceth  Me, 
even  so  hnoiu  I  the  Father :  and  I  lay  dmv7i  My  life  for  the  sheep." 
This  means.  We  know  each  other  as  the  Father  and  I  know  each 
other,  by  a  deep  mysterious  sympathy.     Elevating  and  consolatory 

*  See  Germ,  p.  288. 
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is  the  fact  that  Christ  not  only  knows  His  disciples — knows  all  about 
each,  all  the  actualities  and  possibilities  of  their  being — but  He 
reads  their  hearts — knows  their  inner  selves.  "  He  ccdlcth  His  oton 
shcci^  hy  name."  As  God  gave  names  to  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  and 
knows  all  about  them,  so  Christ  has  given  names  to  His  disciples. 
He  knows  not  only  who  they  are  and  where  they  are,  but  lohat  they 
are,  and  what  they  will  be  through  all  the  ages  of  the  future. 

"  As  the  good  shepherd  leads  his  sheep 

Through  jDaths  secure, 
And,  while  a-fold  by  night  they  sleej), 

Doth  keep  them  sure  ; 
So  the  true  Shepherd,  Christ,  our  souls  doth  guide, 
Safe  in  His  eye,  protected  by  His  side." 

He  teaches — 

VI. — THAT   THE   "  GOOD   SHEPHERD "   GATHERS   HIS   SHEEP, 
WHEREVER   THEY  ARE,   INTO   THE   COMMON   FOLD. 

"  And  other  slieej)  I  have,  ivhich  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice ;  and  there  shall  he  one  fold, 
and  one  shepherd."  "  Other  shecj:)  I  have."  Where  are  they  ?  Where 
are  they  not  ?  Is  there  a  tribe  or  a  race  under  heaven  where  they 
are  not  found  ?  "  They  shall  come  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  " 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number, 
of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoj^le,  and  tongues,  stood  before 
the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands"  (Kev.  vii.  9). 


GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 
No.   XXXVI. 
CHRIST   THE   DOOR. 
"  I  am  the  door." — x.  9. 
Wonderful  is  the  condescension  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  Christ 
in  representing  Himself  to  man  under  a  vast  variety  of  imagery. 
He  not  only  selects  some  of  the  grandest  objects  in  nature,  the 
loftiest  offices  in  social  life,  and  the  greatest  things  in  human  art, 
to  set  forth  some  aspects  of  His  transcendent  character,  but  also 
some  of  the   most  insignificant  objects  are  chosen  to  emblemize 
Himself     Here,  for  example,  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  "  door." 
Usino-  the  figrure  we  observe — 

I. — HE   IS   THE   "door"   INTO   THE   FULL   ENJOYMENT   OF 
NATURE. 

W^e  lay  it  down  as  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  rational  debate,  that 
sujDreme  sympathy  with  the  Creator  is  an  essential  qualification  for 
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a  full  enjoyment  of  nature.  The  impression  which  a  beautiful 
painting  makes  upon  us  is  wondrously  heightened  by  a  love  for 
the  artist :  our  admiration  for  a  noble  poem  is  strongly  intensified 
by  a  love  for  the  author.  Productions  looked  upon  through  a  love 
for  the  author  have  attributes  of  power  and  fascination  of  which 
otherwise  they  are  entirely  destitute.  Men  of  poetic  sensibility 
may  be  charmed  with  certain  features  and  phases  of  nature ;  men 
of  science  may  admire  the  exquisite  wisdom  displayed  in  infinite 
variety  in  all  its  arrangements;  but  it  is  only  the  man  whose  soul 
is  filled  with  a  supreme  love  for  his  Maker  that  can  enter  fully 
into  its  enjoyments.  Nature  to  him  is  the  production  and  the 
photogram  of  the  chief  object  of  his  love,  the  garden  in  which  his 
spirit  walks  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  feels  all  to  be  vocal  with 
the  loving  sentiments  of  his  Father.  Now  who  can  generate  this 
supreme  sympathy  in  the  human  heart  towards  its  Maker  but 
Christ  ?  This  He  does — (1.)  By  the  most  powerful  demonstra- 
tion of  Divine  love :  and  (2.)  By  the  most  commanding  manifesta- 
tion of  Divine  excellence. 

II. — HE  IS  THE  "  DOOR  "  INTO  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  PROVIDENTIAL 

DISPENSATIONS, 

Heaven's  system  of  dealing  with  man  in  this  world  is  a  long  series 
of  insoluble  inquiries  viewed  apart  from  Christ.  There  is  no  way  of 
reconciling  its  ever-transpiring  events  either  with  our  innate  sense 
of  justice,  a  jJriori  conclusions  of  reason,  or  with  our  deductions  of 
expediency  as  drawn  from  the  experience  of  mankind.  Now  Christ 
teaches  two  things  concerning  Providence  wdiich  gives  a  grand 
consistency  to  the  whole  system. 

First :  He  teaches  that  it  is  mediatory.  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand through  the  whole  of  His  Gospel  that  men  are  not  dealt 
W'ith  here  now  on  the  ground  of  their  own  character,  but  on  the 
ground  of  merciful  mediation. 

Secondly  :  He  teaches  that  it  is  disciiMnary.  His  Gospel  gives 
us  the  idea  that  human  life  here  is  a  school  for  the  ignorant, 
a  hospital  for  the  diseased,  &c.  Hence  the  mingling  of  so  much 
of  the  painful  with  the  agreeable.  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,"  «S:c. 

III. — HE   IS   THE   "door"    INTO   A  TRUE   MEMBERSHIP   WITH 
THE    CHURCH. 

Some  would  represent  the  Church  as  the  door  of  Christ.  This  is 
a  great  mistake.  By  the  Church  of  course  I  do  not  mean  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  institution,  whether  Papal,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  or  Wesleyan.  Into  such,  men  may  and  do  enter, 
by  subscription  to  certain  dogmas  and  submission  to  certain  rites. 
But  by  the  Church  I  mean  the  great  community  of  regenerated 
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spirits  who  are  represented  as  the  friends  of  Christ,  the  children 
of  God. 

Members  of  this  community  are  limited  to  no  particular  eccle- 
siastical system ;  they  are  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth.  They  are 
the  saved  ones ;  they  are  the  flock  of  which  Christ  is  the  Shep- 
herd, the  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  the  King.  This  is  the  Church, 
and  none  other.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  into  this  Church  none  can 
enter  but  through  Christ.  He  is  "the  door":  through  Him  and 
Him  only  men  are  regenerated  in  spirit,  adopted  into  the  family 
of  heaven,  and  saved  from  all  that  imperils  the  interest  and  the 
happiness  of  their  souls.  The  Church  is  not  the  ''door"  to  Christ, 
nor  is  any  priesthood  the  "  door  "  to  the  Church.  Christ  is  "  the  door." 
We  do  not  ask  what  conventional  Church  you  have  entered,  for  all 
are  more  or  less  defective ;  but  we  ask,  Have  you  entered  the 
Church  of  which  you  are  a  member  through  this  "  Door  "  ?    If  so,  well. 

IV. — HE  IS  THE   "door"    INTO    THE  UNIVERSAL  PARADISE   OF   GOD. 

Through  Christ  man  comes  into  the  possession  of  "  all  things." 
"All  things  are  yours,"  said  the  apostle.  The  Christian  man  has  a 
priceless  property,  and  a  vital  interest  in  all  things — all  things 
in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  also.  The  kingdom  of 
universal  goodness  is  prepared  for  him ;  he  enters  even  into  the 
"joy  of  his  Lord,"  and  sits  down  upon  the  throne  with  Him.  He 
has  access  direct  to  that  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  at  once  the 
ornament  and  sustenance  of  the  spiritual  universe.  He  has  access 
to  that  river  which  rolls  from  beneath  the  throne  of  God.  This  is 
heaven,  and  Christ  is  the  "  Way  " — the  only  Way  thereto.  Not  one 
of  all  the  millions  of  sainted  spirits  above  has  entered  the  celestial 
world  but  through  Christ. 

Brother:  Christ  is  in  truth  the  "Door"  to  all  enjoyment. 
Nothing  is  of  any  real  or  permanent  service  to  thee  but  as  thou 
approachest  it  through  Christ ;  and  whatever  thou  reachest  through 
Him,  however  apparently  insignificant  and  worthless,  will  contribute 
to  thy  highest  weal.  Entering  thus  through  Him,  thou  art  safe 
and  free,  and  hast  pasture  everywhere.  "  By  Me  if  any  man  enter 
in  " — into  business,  recreation,  science,  literature,  or  religion — "  he 
shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out " — move  freely  through  the 
universe — "  and  shall  find  pasture" — shall  get  good  out  of  everything. 
Enter  whatever  thou  dost  enter — business,  religion,  or  recreation 
— through  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  free,  safe,  and  fed  in  everything. 

"  Is  He  a  door  1 — I'll  enter  in, 
Behold  the  pasture,  large  and  green : 
A  paradise  divinely  fair, 
None  but  the  sheep  have  freedom  there." — Waits. 
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No.  XXXVII. 

THE  PHILANTHROPY  OF   CHRIST'S   MISSION. 

"  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life." — x.  10. 

These  words  suggest  at  the  outset  three  ideas  about  Christ — 

First :  That  He  existed  before  His  appearance  in  our  world.  "  / 
am  come!'  Whence  ?  Plato  entertained  the  idea  that  all  souls 
had  an  existence  anterior  to  their  connection  with  the  body.  This 
may  be  true  or  false.  But  Clirist's  pre-existence  is  distinctly 
taught— (John  i.  10;  iii.  13;  xvii.  5;  Eph.  iii.  3;  Phil.  ii.  5 — 6; 
Col.  i.  14—17). 

Secondly :  That  His  existence  in  our  world  is  the  result  of  His 
own  voluntary  d'^^^rmination.  '•'/  am  come!'  Not  one  of  our 
race  can  be  said  ,  have  "  come "  into  the  world.  We  have  been 
sent.  We  had  l  >  voice  or  power  in  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  be,  or  not  be,  or  as  to  whether  we  should  be  here  or 
elseAvhcre — this  or  that.     But  Christ  had  this  poAver. 

Thirdly  :  That  His  determination  to  come  into  our  world  was 
swayed  by  love  for  man.  "/  am  come  that  they  might  have  life." 
The  subject  which  we  shall  now  give  attention  is — the  Philan- 
throj)y  of  Christ's  mission  ;  and  in  illustrating  this  we  make  three 
observations — 
I. — THAT  THE  OBJECT  OF  HIS  MISSION  IS  CONTRARY  TO  WHAT 
MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN    EXPECTED. 

Let  US  suppose  that  we  are  told,  for  the  first  time,  two  things. 
(1.)  That  there  is  in  God's  universe  a  province  of  moral  beings  who 
had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  Maker,  and  who  for  forty 
centuries  had  rebelled  against  His  authority,  spurned  the  overtures 
of  His  mercy,  and  persecuted  the  messengers  of  His  love.  (2.) 
That  He  resolves  upon  visiting  that  province  in  a  special  and 
extraordinary  way — going  down  in  person  to  it.  Having  been 
informed  of  these  two  things,  suppose  the  question  were  pro- 
pounded to  us:  What  will  be  the  object  of  His  mission?  We 
think  that  the  answer  would  be  prompt  and  decisive.  We  should 
sa,y  2^u7iishment :  He  Avould  descend  robed  in  terror  with  the  sword 
of  justice.  Two  things  would  urge  us  to  the  conclusion  : — (a.)  That 
justice  must  some  day  shoAV  herself  in  connection  with  sin.  She 
will  not  sleep  for  ever,  {h.)  That  mercy  had  been  exercised 
sufficiently  long  towards  that  province.  Four  thousand  years  is  a 
long  period  for  mercy.  All  this  applies  exactly  to  our  world ;  and 
yet  Christ  comes  "  that  v:e  might  have  life!' 

II. — THAT  THE   OBJECT   OF   HIS   MISSION  WAS  THE  BESTOWMENT 
OF   THE   HIGHEST   BLESSING   ON   HUMANITY. 

"  That  they  might  have  life!' 

First :  He  gives  corporeal  life.  Corporeal  death  comes  by  sin. 
I  will  grant  three  facts,  and  yet  hold  this  Biblical  doctrine  intelli- 
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gently  and  tenaciously.  (1.)  That  death  was  in  the  world  before 
sin.  (2.)  That  the  human  body,  like  all  material  organizations, 
tends  to  decomposition.  (3.)  That  this  globe  is  not  adequate  to 
the  sustentation  of  a  perpetual  multiphcation  of  the  race.  Albeit 
on  one  indisputable  fact  I  base  my  faith :  that  the  continuation  of 
a  creature's  existence,  for  a  day,  a  millennium,  or  for  ever,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Creator.  And  His  purpose  is 
that  we  "might  ham  life."  And  this  includes  coiyoreal  life.  It 
is  true  that  you  do  not  see  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
yet.  The  graveyard  is  as  still  and  quiet  as  ever.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  faithful  and  Almighty  mind  is  formed  and  virtually  done. 
"  One  day  with  Him  is  as  a  thousand  years."  Qhrist  has  the  key 
of  every  grave  at  His  girdle.  The  trumpet  w  r"  one  day  sound, 
and  the  graves  will  be  opened ;  "  the  hour  com^  ^h,  and  now  is, 
when  all  that  are  in  their  graves,"  &c.  By  ret  ^rrection  is  not 
necessarily  meant  the  resurrection  of  the  relics  of  t^e  buried  body. 
Secondly :  He  gives  spiritual  life.  Men  are  represented  as 
spiritually  dead.  The  valley  of  "  dry  bones  "  is  not  an  inappropriate 
representation  of  the  state  of  souls.  Why  is  the  depraved  spirit 
represented  as  dead  ?  Another  question  will  answer  this  :  What 
are  the  ideas  5'^ou  generally  attach  to  death  ?  (1.)  Perhaps  you 
sny  the  extinction  of  some  iJrinciple.  You  look  at  the  corpse,  and 
you  feel  that  the  mysterious  something  which  coursed  through  those 
veins,  moved  those  limbs,  beamed  through  those  glazed  eyes,  is 
gone  out.  It  is  so  with  the  soul.  Love  to  God,  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  which  once  inspired  and  worked  those  faculties  is  gone 
out.  (2.)  Perhaps  you  say  separation.  You  look  at  the  corpse, 
and  you  feel  the  soul  is  gone  from  it, — the  agent  has  left  the 
instrument,  and  the  instrument  is  therefore  silent  and  motionless. 
The  branch  is  cut  from  the  root,  and  is  withered ;  the  star  is 
turned  from  its  centre,  and  is  in  darkness.  So  with  the  soul 
separated  from  God.  (3.)  Or  perhaps  you  say  snhjection.  You 
look  at  the  corpse,  and  you  see  that  which,  when  life  was  in  it, 
subordinated  the  outward  elements  to  its  own  health  and  vigour, 
now  the  sport  of  all.  The  sunbeam  that  cheered  it,  the  air  that 
heaved  its  lungs  with  life,  all  the  gases  that  contributed  to  its 
energy,  now  contribute  to  its  utter  corruption.  So  it  is  with  the 
soul.  The  outward  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  which  were 
intended  to  brace  and  strengthen  it,  subordinate  it  to  their  capri- 
cious forces,  and  work  out  its  ruin.  (4.)  Or  perhaps  you  say  loath- 
someness. That  dead  body  which  a  few  days  ago  was  so  beautiful, 
is  now  offensive.  Love  itself  says,  "  Give  me  ground  to  bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight."  So  it  is  with  the  depraved  soul.  Its 
falsehood,  vanity,  selfishness,  and  carnality  render  it  loathsome  to 
all  living  souls.  "  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  God,  that  hate  Thee  ?  " 
When  you  say,  therefore,  that  the  soul  is  dead,  it  is  no  figure. 

u 
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Corporeal  death  is  in  truth  but  a  faint  sjonbol  and  figure  of  this. 
Now  Christ  is  come,  that  we  might  have  spiritual  life.  He  is 
come  to  resuscitate  the  extinct  principle,  to  imite  it  to  its  true 
Source  of  life — God ;  to  invest  it  with  a  power  to  subordinate  all 
outward  circumstances  to  its  ixse  ;  and  to  adorn  it  with  the  beauties 
of  holiness. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  blessing,  in  order  to  value  the 
gift  of  Christ. 

(a)  Life  is  the  divinpst  thing.  Wherever  there  is  life,  there  is 
God  in  an  especial  sense.  No  one  can  give  life  but  Him.  Art 
has  reached  wonderful  perfection ;  it  can  mimic  life  in  the  marble 
and  on  the  canvas.  The  picture  of  Cowper's  mother  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  perfect  one :  on  the  recejation  of  it  the  filial  poet 
exclaimed — 

"Those  lips  are  tliine  ;  thine  own  sweet  smile  I  see." 

But  as  he  looked  at  it  in  all  the  hue  and  form  and  expression  of 
life,  with  her  sweet  eye  fastening  as  it  were  upon  her  son,  he  felt 
that  it  was  only  a  jjicture.  No  warm  blood  coursed  through  those 
veins,  there  was  no  motion  in  those  limbs,  no  vision  in  those  eyes ; 
and  with  sadness  he  exclaims  again — 

"  0  that  those  lips  had  language  !  " 

Life  is  the  emanation  of  God — no  creature  can  give  it.  Life  is 
the  Divinest  thing  on  this  earth.     Spiritual  life  is  l3ivine. 

(J))  Life  is  the  dearest  ■  thing.  Every  living  creature  struggles 
to  preserve  it.  Sometimes  I  fancy  that  even  the  grass  beneath 
my  tread  shrinks  at  the  injury  I  inflict.  It  is  so  with  spiritual 
life ;  where  it  is  there  is  a  constant  struggle  to  jjreserve  it. 

(c)  Life  is  the  mightiest  thing.  The  storm  is  mighty;  but 
life  is  mightier :  the  trees  of  the  forest  get  strength  from  its  fury. 
Gravitation  is  mighty;  but  life  is  mightier.  The  power  that  chains 
the  ocean  to  its  bed,  and  binds  jalauets  to  their  centre,  is  conquered 
by  the  little  lark  that  jaours  down  her  music  from  the  clouds. 
Take  her  life  from  her,  and  gravitation  will  bring  her  down. 

Because  life  is  thus  tlie  Divinest,  the  dearest,  and  the  mightiest 
thing  in  the  world,  the  great  blessing  which  Christ  impai'ts  is 
called  Life,     Notice — 

III, — THAT  THE  OBJECT  OF  HIS  MISSION  IS  TO  BESTOW  THE 
HIGHEST   BLESSING   ON   HUMANITY   IN   AN   ABUNDANT   DEGREE. 

"  That  they  might  have  it  more  alnmdantly."  The  idea  I  take 
to  be  this,  that  Christ  will  not  only  restore  lost  life  to  man,  but 
restore  it  in  a  greatly  advanced  measure — that  He  will  give  back 
to  man  more  than  sin  took  away,  "  Where  sin  abounded,  grace 
will  much  more  aboimd." 

Let  us,  to  illustrate  this,  draw  a  comparison  between  spiritual 
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life  in  its  original  form  in  Adam,  and  spiritual  life  in  its  Christian 
form  in  the  restored. 

First :  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  guarantees  of  its  continuance 
in  the  Christian  form.  In  Eden  what  a  feeble  thing  it  was — what 
a  slight  circumstance  destroyed  it !  We,  if  Christians,  resist 
temptations  every  day,  a  thousand  times  as  strong  as  those  which 
Adam  yielded  to.  Take  Adam  and  Paul.  A  little  prohibited 
fruit  is  presented  to  Adam, — he  yields.  The  greatest  persecutions, 
obloquy,  insults  and  perils,  are  presented  to  Paul  to  turn  him 
away;  and  he  says,  "None  of  these  things  move  me,"  &c.  "I 
give  unto  My  sheep,"  says- Christ,  "eternal  life:  neither  shall  any 
pluck  them  out  of  My  hands." 

Secondly :  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  amount  of  benevolent 
inspiration  in  the  Christian  form.  The  circumstance  that  Adam, 
to  excuse  his  own  guilty  act,  referred  the  blame  to  the  partner  of 
his  life,  shows  that  his  soul  could  never  have  been  the  seat  of  very 
broad  generous  sympathies.  It  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  mind  to 
suppose  that  the  soul  j^asses  at  a  bound  from  broad  benevolent 
sympathies  to  the  meanest  selfishness.  Compare  with  this  the 
benevolent  sympathies  which  Christianity  gives.  On  one  occasion 
Peter  came  to  Christ  (Matt,  xviii.  21)  and  said,  "Lord,  how  oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven 
times."  The  Apostle,  no  doubt,  thought  this  marvellously  gener- 
ous, but  Christ  said,  "  Seventy  times  seven,"  i.  e.  there  is  to  be  no 
limit.     Take  Stephen  when  dying,  &c. 

Thirdly :  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  honours  it  secures  in  the 
Christian  form.  I  know  not  what  honours  man  might  have  in- 
herited if  he  had  retained  his  innocence ;  no  doubt  he  would  have 
moved  on  for  ever  in  a  progressive  course  of  dignity  and  blessed- 
ness ;  but  he  never  would,  I  think,  have  seen  his  own  nature  in 
personal  connection  with  God.  This  we  see.  Who  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  now  ? — A  Man.  Who  will  judge  the  world  at  last  ? — 
A  Man. 

Fourthly :  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
in  the  Christian  form.  Spirit  life  in  Adam  would  not  have  been 
l^owerful  enough  to  convert  sinners.  It  had  neither  the  argument 
nor  the  impulse ;  but  in  Christianity  it  has.  "  It  casts  down 
every  imagination;  ever}^  thing  that  exalts  itself" 

Brothers,  under  what  obligation  are  we  to  Christ !  He  is  our 
Life  !  What  a  test  you  have  by  which  to  determine  whether  the 
object  of  His  mission  has  been  realized  in  your  case  !  Have  you 
this  Life  ?  How  clearly  does  it  point  out  what  should  be  the 
grand  aim  of  our  existence  !     It  is  to  give  Life. 


U  2 
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No.   LXXI. 

THE  TRANSCENDENT   ELEMENT   IN    MORAL   CHARACTER. 

"  Therefore  dotli  My  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay  down  My  life,  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  received  of  My  Father." — x.  17,  18. 

ExEGETlCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  17. —  hut  I  lay  it  dmtm  of  Myself.  I  have 
"  Therefore  doth  My  (r.  v.  the)  Father  jyower  to  lay  it  doum,  and  I  have  power 
love  Me,  becaiise  I  lay  doivii  My  life,  to  take  it  again."  Here  He  announces 
that  I  might  (r.  v.  may)  take  it  again.''  absolute  power  over  His  own  existence, 
What  cause?  Christ's  self-sacrificing  and  His  voluntary  sacrifice  of  that 
love  for  His  sheep.  "J  lay  doivn  My  existence.  He  did  not  die  by  necessity, 
life  " — devote  it  to  the  good  of  man-  He  died  because  He  willed  it  ;  He  rose 
kind.  In  order  that  I  might  take  because  He  willed  it.  "  This  corn- 
it  again.  This  has  been  suggested  to  maiulment  liave  I  received  (r.  v.  re- 
i„e:m — "  This  evidence  will  there  be  ceived  i)  of  My  Father."  His  self- 
of  My  Father's  love  to  Me,  that,  hav-  sacrifice  and  His  resurrection  from 
ing  laid  down  My  life,  I  shall  receive  the  dead  were  by  the  will  of  Hi.s 
it  af.'ain."  Father.      "  Him,  being  delivered   by 

Ver.    18. — "No  man   (r.   v.   one)  the    determinate    counsel    and   fore- 

taketh  it  from  (r.  v.  away  from)  Me,  knowledge  of  God,"  &c. 

HOMILETICS. 
Our  subject  is  the  iransceiulent  element  in  moral  character. 
In  these  words  we  find  Christ  declaring  four  of  the  most  significant 
and  important  facts  that  can  possibly  engage  our  attention. 

I. — THAT   HE  HAD   AN   ABSOLUTE   POWER  OVER   HIS   OWN 
EXISTENCE. 

"/  have  2)0wer  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  pourr  to  tahc  it  again!' 
Of  all  the  millions  of  men  that  ever  appeared  on  this  earth,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  only  Man  that  could  justly  claim  His  own 
existence.  He  was  His  oivii  Froprictor.  All  other  men  are  bound 
to  say,  We  "  are  not  our  own."  Not  a  particle  of  the  body,  not  a 
faculty  of  the  mind  can  we  claim  as  our  own  :  all  belongs  to 
another ;  all  souls  are  His.  But  whilst  men  are  the  mere  trustees 
of  their  existence,  Christ  was  the  Owner  of  His.  Being  thus  His 
own,  He  had  a  right  to  do  with  Himself  whatever  accorded  with 
His  desires.  He  could  lay  down  this  possession  and  take  it  up 
whenever,  however,  and  wherever  He  pleased.  Wonderful  property  ! 
Life  !  a  far  greater  thing  than  to  own  a  world. 

He  declares — 

II. — THAT   THE  LAYING   DOWN   OF   HIS   OWN   EXISTENCE   WAS 
ENTIRELY  HIS   OWN    VOLUNTARY  ACT. 

"No  man  tahcth  it  from  Me."  His  whole  biography  shows,  and 
the  mio-hty  miracles  that  He  performed,  that  no  human  power 
could  take  His  life  from  Him  if  He  had  willed  otherwise.  He  did 
not  die  because  of  disease  or  age  or  human  violence,  but  because  He 
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willed  to  die.  Indeed,  in  laying  down  His  life,  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  ivillingncss  on  His  part.  We  have  read  of  good 
men — aj^e,  we  have  known  them — who  have  been  vrilling  to  die. 
They  have  said  with  Paul,  "I  desire  to  depart."  But  all  these 
men  knew  right  well  that  death  in  their  case  was  unavoidable,  that 
they  could  not  live  here  for  ever.  All  that  their  willingness  meant, 
therefore,  was,  that  they  would  as  soon  die  then  and  there,  as 
somewhere  else  and  at  some  other  time.  It  was  not  so  with 
Christ.  There  was  no  necessity  for  His  dying.  He  might  have 
lived  here  or  anywhere  else  for  ever.  He  died  simj^ly  because  He 
willed  it ;  He  willed  His  life  away.  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commit  My  spirit,"  It  is  this  voluntariness  that  gives  infinite  moral 
might  and  merit  to  His  death.  It  invests  His  cross  with  a  force 
sublimely  unique  and  ever  growing — a  force  that  has  already 
wrought  mighty  revolutions  in  the  world,  and  that  will  one  day 
work  out  the  spiritual  reformation  of  humanity. 
He  declares — 

III. — THAT   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   THIS   VOLUNTARY   SELF-SACRIFICE 
HIS  FATHER   LOVED   HIM. 

"  Therefore  doth  My  Father  love  Me"  &c.  The  relation  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son  is  an  impenetrable  mystery.  We  can  only 
think  of  them  as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  one  holding  a 
position  in  some  way  subordinate  to  the  other.  The  Father 
loves.  He  is  not  sheer  intellect  or  heartless  force,  but  has  scnsi- 
liility,  and  His  sensibility  is  instinct  with  love.  He  is  love.  He 
loves  His  Son.  His  great  heart  seems  to  centre  in  Him.  Why 
does  He  love  Him  ?  Because  there  is  somethiug  morally  lovable 
in  Him.  W^hat  is  that  ?  Here  we  are  told  what  that  is — His 
self-saerificing  spirit.  This  spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  all  virtue, 
and  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  beneficence.  It  is  the  very 
inspiration  of  God  Himself,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  works  of 
nature.  No  moral  intelligence  in  the  universe  who  has  it  not 
can  be  by  Him  loved  with  esteem.  Christ  had  it  in  an  im- 
measurable degree.  Hence  His  unbounded  love  for  Him,  "  There- 
fore doth  My  Father  love  Me,  heeause  I  lay  doion  My  life,  that  I 
might  take  it  again."  Would  we  secure  the  love  of  the  Infinite  ? 
Let  us  free  ourselves  from  all  selfishness,  and  come  under  the 
dominion  of  that  "  charity  which  seeketh  not  her  own," 

He  declares — 

IV. — THAT  HIS   SELF-SACRIFICING    SPIRIT   WAS   ACCORDING   TO 
THE  WILL   OF   THE   ETERNAL. 

"  This  eommandment  have  I  reeeived  of  My  Father."  It  was  God's 
will  that  Christ  should  be  so  actuated  by  this  spirit  as  to  give  His 
life  for  the  moral  redemption  of  mankind.  And  the  "  command- 
ment" that  Christ  received  of  the   Father  is   binding  on  every 
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living  man.  Conscience  and  the  Bible  tell  us  this.  Every  man 
sliould  be  "conformed  to  His  death,"  should  have  that  same  spirit 
that  led  Him  to  the  cross.  Unless  we  have  in  us  His  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit,  His  sacrifice  on  the  cross  will  be  no  service  to  us. 
"  Bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  "  If 
any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His."  "  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  but  Him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  ai^ain." 
"  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid  down  His 
life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
Such  passages  as  these  assure  us  that  "  this  commandment "  we  too 
have  received  of  the  Father,  and  should  act  in  all  things  with  self- 
sacrificing  love. 

Conclusion.  Where  are  the  Churches,  where  are  the  ministers, 
who  are  ruled  hy  "this  commandment"  ?  When  this  " command- 
ment" governs  the  Churches,  the  world  will  be  converted — not 
before. 

No  LXXII. 

A  BAD   SPIRIT   AND   A   SOUND   ARGUMENT. 

"  There  was  a  division  therefore  again  among  the  Jews  for  these  sayings.  And 
many  of  theiu  said,  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad  ;  why  hear  ye  Him? 
Others  said,  These  are  not  tlie  words  of  Him  that  hath  a  devil.  Can  a  devil 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?" — x.  19 — 21. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  19. — •  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad;  why 

"There  was  (r.  v.  arose)  a  division  hear  ye  Him?"  He  hath   a  devil,  a 

therefore    agaiii    among    the    Jetvs."  demon.     This  they  seem  to  have  said, 

Christ  having  finished  the  discourse  not  to  Him,  but  about  Him  behind 

in  which  He  was  interrupted  by  the  His  back  ;  and  they  resolved  to  treat 

Pharisees  (in  chap.  ix.  ver.  40),  that  Him  henceforth  as  a  madman  :  treat 

discourse  including    reproofs,    moni-  His  utterances  as  beneath  their  notice, 

tions,  and  sublime  truths  in  relation  Ver.  24. — "  Others  said,  These  are 

to   His  death,  the  crowd  seemed  to  not  the  words  (r.  v.  sayings)  of  Him 

continue   about   Him   all   the  while,  that  hath  (r.  v.  one  possessed  with) 

and    often   interrupted    Him,   as    in  a  detnl.     Can  a  devil  open,  the  eyes  of 

chap.  ix.  17 — 43.    Their  opinions  con-  the  blind?"    These  belonged   to   the 

cerning  Himself  and  what   He   said  party  who  regarded  Him  as  possessed 

were   by  no  means  in  accord.     And  with  an   evil  spirit,  a  madman,  and 

here  at  the  close  there  is  a  division —  they  adduced  an  argument,  and  the 

literally,  a  schism.  argument  was  sound  until  a  demon 

Ver.  20. — "  And  many  of  them  said,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 

HOMILETICS. 

In  these  verses  we  have  two  things  worth  note — a  had  spirit  and 
a  sound  argument. 

I. — A   BAD   SPIRIT. 

First :  Here  is  a  schismatic  spirit.  "  There  was  a  division!' 
Sad,  that  Christ  and  His  doctrines  should  divide  men  into  sects. 
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One  might  have  thought  that,  as  His  Hfe  was  so  manifestly,  so 
pre-eminently  pure,  loving,  and  morally  commanding,  and  His  doc- 
trine so  congruous  with  human  reason  and  conscious  spiritual  wants, 
that  all  men  would  have  centred  in  Him.  Schism  amongst  men  in 
relation  to  Christ  is  bad.  The  sects  are  a  calumny  on  the  Gospel, 
and  a  curse  to  the  race. 

Secondly  :  Here  is  a  blasphemous  spirit.  "  And  many  of  them 
said,  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad."  Here  is  the  old  accusation, 
"He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub."  There  are,  to  use  the 
language  we  have  elsewhere  employed,  two  great  evils  which  men 
commit  on  the  question  of  moral  causation — 

(1.)  Some  ascribe  had  deeds  to  God.  The  warrior  who  has  rifled 
cities  and  slain  his  thousands,  appears  after  his  bloody  achieve- 
ments at  the  altar,  to  return  thanks  to  that  God  Who  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  kill,  and  declared  that  all  wars  arise  from  "  the 
lusts"  oi  the  wicked  heart.  The  priest  who  presumes  to  stand 
between  God  and  the  people,  by  his  sacerdotal  services  professing 
to  propitiate  Almighty  Justice,  ascribes  his  crafty  deeds  to  God. 
The  Islam  and  the  Morraonite  leaders,  who  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant,  profess  to  have  derived  their  authority 
and  doctrines  from  Heaven.  How  much  kingly  despotism,  military 
slaughter,  priestly  craft,  religious  imposture,  and  international 
plunder  and  oppression  are  enacted  in  the  sacred  name  of  God  ! 
(2.)  Some  ascribe  good  deeds  to  Satan.  These  cavilling  and  malicious 
men  did  so.  Irritated  with  jealousy  at  the  impression  which 
Christ's  miracles  made  upon  the  peoi3le,  so  favourable  to  His  own 
growing  popularity,  they  said,  with  contemptuous  indignation, 
"  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils."  They  could  not  deny  the  miracle,  it  was  too  patent 
to  all ;  the  only  plan  they  had,  therefore,  to  resist  its  influence 
amongst  the  people,  was  to  ascribe  it  to  Satanic  agency.  This  they 
did.  They  traced  a  good  act  to  a  bad  cause,  a  Divine  act  to  the 
arch  foe  of  God.  This  was  heinous  sin.  Yet  the  principle  of  this 
has  been  too  common  in  every  age.  What  is  the  conduct  of  those 
who  assign  all  the  good  effects  which  Christianity  has  produced 
ujDon  the  world,  the  moral  miracles  it  has  achieved  amongst  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  earth,  to  the  ingenuity  and  craft 
of  impostors,  and  who  designate  the  Bible  a  "  cunningly  devised 
fable  ? "  W^hat,  too,  is  the  conduct  of  those  who,  alas  !  abound  in 
all  times  and  lands,  who  are  ever  disposed  to  ascribe  good  acts  to 
bad  motives,  and  brand  as  hypocrites  the  most  holy  and  useful 
men  ?  Why,  such  conduct  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  that 
which  these  blaspheming  scribes  and  Pharisees  now  committed. 

Thirdly  :  Here  is  an  intolerant  spirit.  "  Why  hear  ye  Him  ?  " 
The  spirit  ^vhich  has  characterized  bigots  and  bloody  persecutors 
through  all  Church  history  breathes  in  these  words,  and  this  spirit 
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is,  alas!  not  extinct.     "  JVhy  hear  ye  Him?"     So  one  sect  now 
says,  in  relation  to  a  preacher  of  another  sect. 
In  these  verses  we  have, — 

II. — A  SOUND  ARGUMENT. 

"  Others  said,  These  are  not  the  words  of  Him  that  hath  a  devil. 
Can  a  devil  open  the  eyes  of  the  Mind  ? "  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  devil  could  give  eyes  to  the  blind ;  and  if  he 
could,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  Avould  not.  The 
principle  on  which  these  men  reasoned,  was  that  which  Christ 
Himself  enunciated,  "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits."  This 
is  an  infallible  test.  As  in  the  material  so  in  the  moral,  men  reap 
what  they  sow.  Every  tree  beareth  its  own  kind ;  a  corrupt  heart 
will  have  a  corrupt  life.  The  argument  of  these  men  may  be 
thrown  into  a  syllogistic  form.  An  essentially  malevolent  being 
does  not  perform  genuinel}^  merciful  deeds ;  the  desire  is  essentially 
malevolent,  and  therefore  this  merciful  deed,  namely,  the  giving  eyes 
to  a  blind  man,  cannot  be  his  act.  Evil  deeds  come  from  evil 
beings.  Christianity  will  bear  this  test.  Judge  Christianity  by  its 
works.  This  is  the  test  Avith  which  Christ  sought  to  overcome  the 
rising  scepticism  of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  says,  "  Go  your  way, 
and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard  ;  how  that  the 
blind,"  &c.  &c. 

No  LXXIII. 

RELIGIOUS   SCEPTICISM. 

(Jesus  tu  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication.     He  retires  beyond  Jordan.) 

John  x.  22—42. 

"  And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was  \rinter,"  &c. 

X.  22—30. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  22. —  WAS  WALKING)  in  the  temple  in  Solo- 

"  And  it  u-as  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  mons  porch."     A  porch,  this,  outside 

the  dedication,  and  it  was  vnnter."  of  the  temple  proper,  where  persons 

The  feast  of  dedication  succeeded  the  could    walk   without    exposure,   and 

feast  of  tabenuicles  after  an  interval  where  they  could  be  sheltered  both 

of  two  months.      It  was  established  from  storms  and  scorchin;^  sunbeams, 

under  Judas  Maccabajus,  after  it  had  Here  Jesus  was  now  walking  alone, 

been  desecrated   by  Antiochus  Epi-  not  only  to  be  sheltered  from  wintry 

phanes,  about  167  years  before  Christ.  blasts  or  showers,  but  no   doubt  to 

That  monarch  had  trampled  upon  the  indulge  in  calm  and  devout  medita- 

Jewish  religion,  burned  the  books  of  tion.     Some  of  the  pagan  temples  of 

law,  established  idolatry  in  the  holy  Greece  had  porticoes  for  the  conveni- 

place,  and  offered  swine's  flesh  upon  ence  of    those  who  attended    them, 

the  great  altar.   Judas,  the  triumphant  Here,   independent   of    the   weather, 

hero  of  the  Jews,  having  conquered  they  could  stand  or  walk,  indulge  in 

him  in  battle,  re-dedicated  the  temple  lonel}''  reverie,   or  engage    in   social 

at  a  period  answering  to  our  15th  of  converse.     "It  is  curious  to  remark," 

December.     Hence  ^' it  loas  ivinter."  says  a  modem  expositor,  "that  from 

Ver.  23, — "  And  Jesm  walked  (r.  v.  two  of  the  words  used  in  this  verse, 
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vipiiTTciTu  and  aroa,  two  philosophical 
sects  were  named  respectively  Peri- 
patetics and  Stoics." 

Ver.  24. — "  Tlien  came  the  Jews " 
(r.  v.  the  jews  therefore)  (that  is, 
we  presume,  the  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
chap.  i.  19)  "round  about  Him,  and 
said  unto  Him,  How  long  dost  Thou 
vvxke  us  to  doubt  ? "  (r.  v.  hold  us 
IN  SUSPENSE.)  I  cannot  agree  with 
Lange  in  regarding  these  Jews  as  sin- 
cere now  in  their  inquiry.  They  did 
not  seek  for  truth,  but  they  sought  to 
entrap  Him.  Their  religious  malice 
thirsted  for  some  utterance  from  Him 
that  contained  blasphemj^,  and  would 
consequently  justify  them  according 
to  their  law  in  stoning  Him  to  death. 
"J/  Tliou  be  (r.  v.  art)  the  Christ, 
tell  us  plainly."  How  often  had  He 
told  them  plainly  1 

Ver.  25. —  '■'■Jesus  answered  them, 
I  told  you"  (in  substance  He  had  so 
told  them,  cha]).  vii.  37,  38  ;  viii.  35, 
36 — 58),  "and  ye  believed  (r.  v. 
believe)  not :  the  works  that  I  do  in 
My  Father  s  name,  they  (r.  v.  these) 
bear  loitness  of  Me.''  Mj'  works  are 
the  credentials  of  My  Messiahship. 

Ver.  26. — '■'■But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  My  sheep,  as  I 
said  unto  you."  (r.  v.  omits  the  last 
clause.)  The  "i/e"  is  emphatic,  and 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  sheep. 

Ver.  27. — "  My  sheep  hear  My  voice, 
and  I  hnoiv  thon,  and  they  follow 
Me."  The  meaning  of  this  expression 
has  been  explained  in  the  sketch  on 
verses  1 — 16. 

Ver.  28. — '■'■And  I  give  unto  them, 
eternal  life."  I  give,  not  I  will  give, 
but  I  impart  the  blessing  to  them 
now.  The  word  "  life  "  here  must  be 
taken  in  an  ethical  rather  than  a 
physical  sense.  Eternal  existence  is 
no  blessing  in  itself,  it  may  be  a 
curse.  Moral  goodness  is  life,  and 
moral  goodness  is  eternal.  "The 
soul's  endless  being,"  says  Dr.  Young, 
"  is  in  intelligence,  rectitude,  purity, 
love,  and  all  goodness."*  "They 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  (r.  v.  no  one  shall 
snatch)  them  out  of  My  hand"  The 
soul  with  eternal  goodness  in  it  can 


"never  perish,"  nor  can  it  ever  be 
taken  out  of  the  "hand"  of  Christ. 
It  is  possible  for  Him  and  His  Father 
to  give  it  up,  and  then  it  would 
"perish ; "  but  will  They  ']  Never.  It 
is  the  Divine  Will,  and  that  Will  is 
immutable  and  omnipotent,  that  not 
one  of  the  "least"  of  His  little  ones 
shall  perish. 

Ver.  29. — "My  Father,  tvhich  gave 
(r.  v.  hath  given)  them  Me,  is  greater 
than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck 
(r.  v.  no  one  is  able  to  snatch)  them 
out  of  My  (r.  v.  the)  Father's  hand." 
My  Father,  Who  has  given  them  to  Me. 
If  He  has  given  them — (1.)  He  is  their 
absolute  Proprietor.  This  is  undeni- 
able ;  all  souls  are  His.  If  He  has 
given  them, — (2.)  It  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  their  own  free  consent. 
Souls  cannot  be  given  away  as  material 
objects  can.  They  are  essentially  free, 
and  the  great  Father  would  not  outrage 
the  nature  of  His  offspring.  If  He  has 
given  them — (3.)  It  is  not  in  sucli  a 
way  as  to  involve  the  renunciation  of 
His  claim  upon  them.  When  we  give 
a  thing  away,  we  cease  to  have  any 
right  to  it.  God  will  never  relinquish 
His  claim  to  the  existence,  love,  rever- 
ence, and  service  of  souls.  Indeed, 
Christ  in  this  very  passage,  after 
speaking  of  them  as  being  given  to 
Him,  says  they  are  in  His  Father's 
hand. 

Ver.  30.— "I  and  My  (r.  v.  the) 
Father  are  one."  One  in  moral  con- 
sciousness, one  in  spirit,  one  in  will. 
In  the  original  it  seems  to  mean,  not 
one  person,  but  one  thing.  The  ex- 
pression is  analogous  to  that  in  1  Cor. 
iii.  8,  "  He  that  planteth  and  he  that 
wateretli  are  one."  That  is,  oneness 
of  design  and  purpose.  Calvin  says 
concerning  this  passage  :  "  That  the 
ancients  wrested  it  to  prove  that 
Christ  was  the  same  in  Being  with 
the  Father ;  but  Christ  is  not  dis- 
cussing concerning  His  unity  of  sub- 
stance, but  His  unity  of  will  with  the 
Father,  to  wit,  that  whatever  was  done 
by  Him  would  be  confirmed  with 
power  by  the  Father."  Though  other 
j)assages,  I  think,  abundantly  prove 
that  Christ  is  (lod,  this  does  not. 


*  See  "The  Christ  of  History,"  by  Dr.  Young,  p.  109. 
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HOMILETICS. 
The  conduct  of  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  these  verses,  suggests 
a  few  general  truths  in  relation  to  religious  scepticism. 

I. — IT   DOES   NOT   LACK   EVIDENCE. 

"  And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter*  And  Jesus  wallced  in  the  temi'tle  in  Solomon's  porch.  Then 
came  the  Jews  roiond  cdjoiit  Him, and  said  unto  Him,Hoio  long  dost  Thou 
make  us  to  doubt  ?  If  Thoit  he  the  Christ,  tell  us  2}lc(inly  ?  Jesus 
answered  them,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not :  the  luorks  that  I  do 
in  My  Father  s  name,  they  bear  witness  of  Me!'  Ciirist  appeals  to  His 
works  in  proof  of  His  Divine  authority  and  oneness  with  the  Father. 
His  works  were  such  as  no  mere  man  had  ever  performed  or  could 
ever  accomplish.  They  were  not  only  the  productions  of  Divine 
power,  but  expressions  of  Divine  benevolence.  "  What,"  to  use  the 
language  of  another,  "  is  the  extent  of  the  evidence  arising  out  of 
Christ's  works  ?  The  circle  of  Christ's  power  over  nature  seems  a 
free  circle.  Was  the  eye  blind?  He  opened  it.  The  ear  deaf ? 
He  unstopped  it.  The  tongue  bound  ?  He  loosed  it.  The  brain 
lunatic  ?  He  regulated  it.  Food  scarce  ?  He  multiplied  it.  Wine 
wanting?  At  His  touch  the  water  blushed  into  it.  The  storm 
up  ?  He  laid  it.  Kindred  dead  ?  He  raised  them.  Mortals  suffer- 
ino;  the  ills  '  flesh  is  heir  to '  ?  Among  the  sick  hosts  on  hosts 
that  crowded  His  steps,  probably  every  variety  of  disease  fled  from 
His  healing  hand.  And  in  the  parting  of  body  and  soul  on  His 
cross,  as  its  miraculous  might  went  out  of  the  Avorld,  it  rent  it  and 
veiled  its  light.  What  was  wanting  to  describe  this  power  as  it 
were  round  the  whole  sphere  of  nature,  but  that  the  very  hands 
and  lips  that  had  held  it,  after  death's  damp  had  passed  through 
them,  should  break  through  bars  of  rocks  to  do  and  speak  again  in 
the  world  of  their  benediction  ?  When  throughout  the  power  of 
tlie  world  yields  to  a  mightier  power,  the  thin  crust  is  broken  that 
parts  us  from  the  Infinite  and  Eternal.  We  know  God's  presence  ; 
we  see  the  vision  of  the  wlieels  Ezekiel  saw,  which  had  a  living 
spirit  in  them  moving  them  every  way.  We  judge  that  God  moves 
what  at  every  point  He  stops — that  He  is  in  the  tempest  He 
makes  sink  at  His  Son's  bidding — that  He  lights  up  the  luminary 
He  darkens  before  His  Son's  cross." 

If  the  works  that  Christ  had  accomplished  in  His  day  were 
sufficient  evidence,  how  much  more  the  morcd  works  which  He 
has  accomplished  since  in  Christendom  ?  For  eighteen  centuries 
those  works  have  been  multiplying.  To  sceptics  who  say,  How 
long  are  we  to  be  held  in  doubt  ?  we  answer.  If  you  are  sincere  in 
your  inquiries,  you  need  not  be  held  in  suspense  a  day  longer. 

It  is  suggested  in  relation  to  religious  scepticism  that — 
■*  See  Germ,  p.  300. 
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II. — IT  LACKS  SYMPATHY  WITH  TRUTH. 

"  Ye,  IdicvG  not,  hecause  ye  arc  not  of  My  sheep,  as  1  said  unto  you. 
My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  hnoio  them,  and  they  follow  Me."  ^ 
This  lack  of  sympathy  with  truth — and  not  the  lack  of  evidence — 
is  the  cause  of  scepticism.  The  sympathy  of  these  Jews  was 
with  the  formulae  and  conventionalities  of  religion,  and  not  with 
truth  itself  The  wish  is  "  evermore  the  father  of  the  thought." 
The  facts  that  are  uncongenial  to  the  temper  of  the  heart,  the 
intellect  is  always  disposed  to  question  and  deny.  Men  are  sceptics 
because  they  have  not  sympathy  with  the  truth.  Why  are  men 
atheists  ?  Because  they  do  not  "  like  to  retain  "  God  in  all  their 
thoughts.  Why  are  men  anti-Christians  ?  Because  they  do  not 
like  Christ:  He  is  too  pure,  too  honest.  "Ye  will  not  come  unto 
Me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  Are  men  responsible  for  this  lack  of 
sympathy  with  Christ  ?  As  well  ask,  Are  men  responsible  for  not 
being  truthful,  just,  and  virtuous  ?  Their  own  consciences  are 
bound  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  suggested  in  relation  to  religious  scepticism  that — 

III. — IT   EXPOSES   TO   ENORMOUS   LOSS. 

"  /  give  unto  them  eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluch  them  out  of  My  hand."     This  implies — 

First:  That  they,  the  sceptics,  would  not  have  eternal  life. 
That  they  would  not  have  everlasting  goodness,  freedom,  perfection, 
and  joy.  That  they  would  not  have  that,  the  absence  of  which 
meant  to  ''  i^erish."     It  is  implied — 

Secondly  :  That  they,  the  sceptics,  would  not  have  eternal  sec^M^i^?/. 
His  sheep,  the  true  genuine  believers,  would  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Christ  and  His  Father.  Safe  from  ruin  and  misery.  But  those 
who  were  not  His  sheep  would  be  insecure  and  in  a  perilous 
condition. 

Conclusion.  See  here — (1.)  How  hypocritical  is  scepticism  ! 
These  Jews  professed  to  be  in  search  of  truth,  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  only  in  quest  of  some  pretext  uj)on  which  they  could  destroy 
truth.  They  wanted  to  entrap  Ciirist.  Observe — (2.)  How  irrational 
is  scepticism  !  It  refuses  to  accept  the  most  overwhehning  evidence 
in  favour  of  truth :  the  mighty  and  ever-multiplying  works  of 
Christ.  Observe — (3.)  How  immoral  is  scepticism  !  It  springs  from 
the  state  of  the  heart,  destitution  of  sympathy  Avith  Christ. 
Observe — (4.)  How  egrcgiously  foolish  is  scepticism !  It  risks 
eternal  life  and  eternal  security. 

*  See  Germ,  p.  300. 
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GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XXXVIII. 

WINTER  AS  AN   EMBLEM   OF  DEATH. 

**  And  it  was  winter." — x.  22. 
Wioter  is  an  emblem  of  death.     Observe — 

I.— WINTER   IS   DREARY   OF   ASPECT. 

So  is  death.  The  leaden  cloud,  the  ungenial  air,  the  leafless 
branches,  the  shivering  creatures  of  earth  and  air,  invest  winter 
with  a  sombre  and  saddening  aspect.  How  dreary  is  death  !  The 
body — once  rosy,  warm,  agile,  sensitive  in  feeling,  eyes  beaming 
with  intelligence,  nerves  quivering  with  emotion — jDallid,  cold, 
rigid,  motionless,  insensible  as  marble.  Nothing  on  this  earth  so 
dreaiy  as  a  human  body  stretched  out  in  its  coffin,  and  prepared 
for  the  grave. 

II.— WINTER  IS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LIFE. 
So  is  death.  Winter  is  not  death ;  it  is  only  nature  stripping 
itself  of  its  old  costume  to  prepare  another.  It  is  life  going  to  rest 
for  a  short  space,  in  order  to  spring  into  new  vigour  and  beauty. 
There  is  no  extinction.  So  is  it  with  death.  It  is  but  a  pause  in 
life's  march,  a  halt  on  the  road  to  eternity,  a  sleep ;  or  rather,  it  is 
a  birth  into  a  new  world.     It  is — 

"A  moulding 
Of  fornas,  and  a  wondrous  birth, 
And  a  growing  and  fair  unfolding 
Of  liie  from  life,  and  life  from  death. 
For  death,  a  mother  benign, 
Transformeth,  but  destroyeth  not, 
And  the  new  thing  fair  of  the  old  is  wrought." 

III. — WINTER   IS   A  LAW   OF   NECESSITY. 

So  is  death.  Without  winter  there  would  be  no  spring,  and  no 
summer,  and  no  golden  autumn.  Winter  is  a  necessity  of  nature. 
Death  is  necessary.  From  death  the  higher  life  comes.  It  is  so 
mentally.  How  much  in  a  man's  mind  must  die — conceit,  preju- 
dice, etc. — before  it  can  advance  !  It  is  so  morally.  There  must  be 
a  crucifixion  of  passions  and  lusts  before  there  can  be  a  resurrec- 
tion. It  is  so  with  the  body :  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

No.  XXXIX. 
MORAL  IMITATION. 

"  Follow  Me."— X.  27. 

The  following  remarks  will  show  the  importance  of  following 
Christ :— 
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I. — THAT  man's  MOEAL  CHARACTER  DETERMINES  HIS  DESTINY. 
"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  So  is  he  in  his 
experience,  whether  happy  or  miserable ;  in  his  prospects,  whether 
terrific  or  inviting ;  in  his  influence,  whether  useful  or  pernicious ; 
in  his  relation  to  God,  whether  approved  or  condemned  ;  to  the  world, 
whether  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Out  of  character  springs  destiny ; 
blooms  the  Paradise,  or  flames  the  Gehenna.  It  must  be  ever  so. 
As  is  the  moral  state  of  the  soul,  so  is  God,  and  the  universe  to  it. 

II. — THAT   man's   MORAL   CHARACTER   IS   FORMED    ON   THE 
PRINCIPLE   OF   IMITATION. 

So  strong  is  the  imitative  instinct  in  children  that  they  draw,  as 
it  were,  the  ruling  spirit  of  those  around  them  into  themselves,  and 
it  shows  itself  in  their  tones,  their  prattle,  and  their  gait.  The 
seed  of  a  child's  action  is  not  in  the  principles  his  parents  inculcate, 
but  in  the  acts  he  performs.  "An  example,"  says  Walpole,  "is  like 
the  press ;  the  thing  done  is  the  thought  printed  :  it  may  be  repeated, 
it  cannot  be  recalled.  It  has  gone  forth  with  a  self-propagatino- 
power,  and  may  run  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  descend  from 
'  generation  to  generation.'  The  ancient  Romans  recognized  this 
force  of  the  principle  of  imitation  in  their  youth,  and  hence  placed 
in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses  the  busts  of  their  great  men, 
that  the  young  men  might  be  reminded  of  their  noble  deeds 
and  illustrious  virtues.  Parents  mould  the  character  of  their 
children,  and  hence  families  have  a  likeness  that  is  moral  as  well  as 
physical." 

III. — THAT  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  GOOD  CHARACTER  REQUIRES 
A  PERFECT  MODEL. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  found,  after  years  of  studyino- 
his  art,  that  he  had  been  imitating,  not  Titian,  whom  he  had  desired 
to  make  his  model,"  but  the  productions  of  one  who  had  forged  his 
style.  On  tliis  he  resolved  to  make  nature  his  model,  and  thus 
he  became  himself  a  great  master  of  the  art.  Man  morally  must 
have  a  model,  and  according  to  his  model  so  will  he  be.  One 
reason,  perhaps  the  chief,  why  the  moral  character  of  men  the 
world  over,  has  been  and  still  is,  so  depraved  and  undivine,  is 
because  the  world  for  four  thousand  years  never  had  a  perfect 
model,  and  that  now  the  only  perfect  model  is  but  little  known  and 
less  aj)preciatecl. 

IV. — THAT   THE   ONLY   PERFECT   MODEL   IS   JESUS   CHRIST. 

Some  have  said  that  He  is  too  sublime  a  character,  too  "  separate 
from  sinners  "  to  be  imitated  by  man.  But  this  is  a  mistake  :  no 
character  is  so  imitable  as  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Who  is  the  most  imitable  character  ?     I  answer — 
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First :  He  who  has  the  strongest  power  to  conimand  my  admir- 
ation. We  always  imitate  men  in  proportion  to  our  admiration 
for  them. 

Secondly :  He  who  is  the  most  transparent  in  character.  We 
can  never  become  thoi-oughly  like  one  whose  character  is  shadowy 
and  vague,  whose  leading  principles  and  aims  are  not  salient. 

Thirdly  :  He  who  is  most  unchangeable  in  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates him.  We  can  never  become  thoroughly  like  a  man  who  is 
constantly  changing,  for  if  we  resemble  him  to-day  we  shall  be 
unlike  him  to-morrow. 

I  maintain  that  we  cannot  completely  become  like  any  one  in 
character,  who  has  not  the  power  of  commanding  our  highest 
admiration,  who  is  not  transparent  in  spirit,  and  unchangeable  in 
purpose.  Christ  alone  is  all  this.  Hence  He  is  infinitely  the  most 
imitable  Model. 

Conclusion.  " Folloio  Me"  This  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  moral 
laws  of  God  concerning  men.  Herein,  too,  is  man's  life  and  per- 
fection. Imitate  Him,  not  by  trying  to  do  what  He  did,  or  talk  as 
He  talked,  but  by  inbreathing  that  moral  spirit  of  His  which  has 
given  Him  a  "  name  above  every  name." 


No.  LXXIV. 

RELIGIOUS   INTOLERANCE. 

"Then  the  Jews  took  np  stones  again  to  stone  Him.  Jesns  answered  tliem, 
Many  good  works  have  I  showed  you  from  My  Father  ;  for  which  of  those 
works  do  ye  stone  Me  1 "  &c.— x.  31—38. 

ExEGETiCAL  Remarks.— Ver.  31.—  Him  better  than  the  Arians."     "But 

'■'■  Tlien  the  Jeit:s  tuok  vp  stones  (Uiain  for  hlaspliemif."    Stoning  was  tlie  legal 

to  t>to)ie  Him."     They  had  songlit  to  punisliment  for  this  crime  (Lev.  xxiv. 

destroy  Him  before  (v.  18  ;  viii.  59).  16).     To  represent  Thyself  as  God  is 

Ver.    32. — "Jesns   ansivered    them,  blaspliemj^ :  this  Tlion  hast  done,  and 

Many  (pod  works  have  I  showed  yon,  for  this  we  are  about  to  stone  Thee. 

from  My  (r.  v.  the)  Father;  for  which  Ver.    34. — "Jesus  answered    them, 

of  those  works  do  ye  stone  Me?"   or,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said, 

as   some  render  it,  "are   ye   stoning  Ye  are  gods?"      Christ  licre  quotes 

Me?"     They  had,  in  all  probability,  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6.    The  Jews  included 

brought  stones  with  them  for  the  pur-  the  Psalms  in  what  Ihey  ternud  their 

pose  ;  and  although,  perhaps,  they  had  law.     Christ  jiasses  no  opinion  for  or 

not  actually  cast  the  stones  at  Him,  against  their  law,  but  He  quotes  the 

they  were  about  doing  so.  passage  because  it  was  with  them  an 

Ver.  33. — "  The  Jews  answered  Him,  authority. 

sayiuff,  For  a  cjood  work  ive  stone  Tlxee  Vers.  35,  3G. — "J/"  he  called  them 

not;  hut  for  blasjihemy  ;  and  because  gods,  nntu  ichom  the  word  of  God  came, 

that  Tliov,  being  a  man,  makcst  Thy-  and   the  scripture  ca)inot   he  broken; 

self  God."    It  is  evident  from  this  that  say  ye  of  Him,  whom  the  Father  hath 

Ihey   understood   Christ  to  represent  sanctified,    and    sent   into   the   world, 

Himself  as  God.    "  Thou,  being  a  man.  Thou   blasphemest ;  becavse  I  said,  1 

makest    Thyself  God."     "The   Jews,"  am  the  iSon  of  God?"     You  cannot 

says  an  ancient  writer,  "  understood  deny  your  own  Scriptures ;   you  are 
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bound  to  recognize  them.    The  quota-  Vers.  37,  38. — "  If  I  do  not  the  ivories 

tion  from  Psalms  reads  as  follows  :  "  I  of  My  Father,  believe  Me  not.     But  if 

have  said,  Ye  are  gods  ;  and  all  of  you  I  do  (r.  v.  them),  though  ye  believe  not 

are  children  of  the  ]\Iost  High.     But  Me,  believe   the  works :   that  ye  may 

ye  shall  die  like  men."  Thewordswere  hiioiv,  and  believe  (r.  v.  understand), 

addressed  to  the  judicial  magistrate.  that  the  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in 

"Christ  here,"  says  a  modern  expositor.  Him"   (r.    v.   the    father).     There 

"  draws  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  was  in  Christ's  works,  independently 

if  the  rulers  of  Israel  were  called  gods,  of    any    miracles,    a    self-evidencing 

because  they  were  the  commissioned  truth,  majesty,  and  grace,  which  those 

heralds  of  the  word  of  God,  then  how  who  had  any  spiritual  susceptibility 

much  more  properly  was  He,  Whom  were  unable  to  resist  (chap.  vii.  46  ; 

the  Father  had  specially  sanctified,  and  viii.  30).     But  for  those  who  wanted 

set  apart,  and  sent  into  the  world  as  this,  the  ^^  works"  were  a  mighty  help, 

the  Founder  of  a  new  religion,  to  be  When  these  failed,  the  case  was  des- 

called  the  Son  of  Godl"     The  argu-  perate  indeed.     ^'^  That  ye  may  know 

ment  seems  to  be  this :  If  your  law  and  believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  Me, 

— that  which  you  hold  in  authority —  and  I  in  Him."     "  He  is  reiterating 

call  those  gods  who  are  prophets,  or  His  claim  to  essential   oneness  with 

magistrates,  or  b(jth,  do  I  blaspheme  the  Father,  which  He  had  only  seemed 

in  representing  Myself  as  being  one  to  soften  down  that  He  miglit  calm 

with  the  Father,  Who  has  consejrated  their  rage  and  get  their  ear  again  for 

Me  to  the  office  of  Prophet,  and  author-  a  moment." — Dr.  Brown. 
ized  Me  to  assume  this  character '? 

HOIIIZHTICS. 

The  subject  presented  in  these  verses  is  Religious  Intolerance; 
and  three  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  it. 

I. — IT   PERSECUTES   A  MAN   SIMPLY   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   HIS 
RELIGIOUS   OPINIONS. 

"  Tlicn  the  Jews  took  tip  stones  again  to  stone  Him."  Why  did  they 
do  this  ?  Merely  because  He  had  proclaimed  a  doctrine  concerning 
Himself  which  agreed  not  with  their  opinions ;  nay,  which  was 
repugnant  to  their  prejudices,  interests,  and  pride.  He  said  He 
was  the  "  Son  of  God."  They  would  not  believe  this,  and  called  it 
"  Masphemy."  In  every  age  of  the  world  this  religious  intolerance 
has  been  rampant ;  and  although  it  has  not  at  its  command  the 
instrumentality  with  which  to  inflict  suffering,  as  it  once  had,  its 
spirit  is  as  rife  now  as  ever,  and  it  employs  means  more  impalpable 
and  subtle,  but  not  the  less  powerful,  to  wound  the  supposed 
heretic. 

Tc5  persecute  a  man  on  account  of  his  opinions  is — 
First :  Most  absurd.  Such  are  the  constitutional  differences 
between  minds  in  the  kind  and  measure  of  their  capacity,  and  such 
is  the  difference  in  the  educational  process  through  which  all  minds 
pass,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  two  minds  to  have 
exactly  the  same  view  of  the  same  subject.  There  must  be, 
therefore,  a  diversity  of  opinion.  This  diversity  is  interesting  and 
useful,   it   stimulates   discussion   and   promotes    thought.      Were 
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all  to  think  alike,  how  monotonous  would  be  the  social  life  of  the 
universe  ! 

To  persecute  a  man  on  account  of  his  opinions  is — 
Secondly  :  Most  arrogant.  Greater  audacity  know  I  not  than  that 
which  is  displayed  in  the  man,  or  the  Church,  who  attempts  to 
bring  all  men's  opinions  to  his  own  theological  standard.  Who  was 
Calvin  ?  who  was  Luther  ?  who  was  John  Knox  ?  who  was 
Wesley  ?  that  men  should  be  bound  to  accept  their  opinions  ? 
"  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ? "  Let  every 
man  be  "fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

Another  remark  suggested  here  concerning  religious  intolerance 
is — 

II. — IT   PERSECUTES   A   MAN    ON    ACCOUNT   OF   HIS   OPINIONS, 
HOWEVER   EXCELLENT   HIS   LIFE   MAY   BE. 

"  Jesus  answered  them,  Many  good  works  have  I shoicedyoufrom  My 
Father  ;  for  which  of  those  vjorJcs  do  ye  stone  Me  ?  "  Numerous  were 
the  works  that  Christ  had  wrought  amongst  them.  So  numerous, 
that  the  Evangelist  says,  that  "if  they  had  been  written  in  a  book,  the 
world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books."  All  these  works  were 
good  works — works  to  bless  men,  both  in  body  and  in  soul.  "  He 
went  about  doing  good."  These  persecutors  did  not  deny  this ; 
nay,  they  tacitly  admitted  it.  In  truth,  deny  it  they  could  not, 
for  His  "  good  works "  were  patent  to  all.  And  yet,  though  they 
knew  He  was  the  greatest  Benefactor  amongst  them,  and  His 
character  w^as  one  of  exemplary  excellence,  simply  because  His 
doctrine  clashed  with  their  opinions,  they  stoned  Him.  Good  men 
here  in  England  are  stoned  now  on  account  of  their  opinions — 
stoned,  not  with  flint  or  granite,  but  with  the  tongue  of  slander  and 
subtle  social  influences  that  damage  reputation  and  depreciate 
influence.  Bigots  in  all  sects  throw  their  stones  at  men,  not 
because  they  are  not  good,  but  because  they  are  not  Baptists,  not 
Independents,  not  Wesleyans,  or  not  Episcopalians.  "For  a  good 
work  we  stone  Thee  not," — we  stone  Thee  because  Thou  art  not  one 
of  us.  Read  the  so-called  religious  journals,  and  you  will  find  that 
this  stoning  is  rampant  even  here  in  England,  and  now. 

The  other  remark  suggested  concerning  religious  intolerance  is — 

III. — IT  PERSECUTES  A  MAN  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OPINIONS, 
HOWEVER  STRONG  THE  ARGUMENTS  IN  THEIR  FAVOUR.  • 
Christ  reasons  with  these  bigots.  "  Testis  answered  them,  Is  it  not 
written  in  your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are  gods  ?  If  He  called  them  gods, 
unto  wliom  the  Word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  he  broken  ; 
say  yc  of  Him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
u'orld,  Thou  Uasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?" 
Christ  seems  to  say,  that  even  on  the  assumption  that  He  was 
nothing  more  than  a  man,  there  was  no  "  blasphemy  "  in  His  calling 
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Himself  a  "god"  according  to  their  own  authority.  Their  law 
called  men  who  were  magistrates,  "  gods."  And  if  they  allowed 
that,  what  hkisphemy  was  there  in  Him,  Who  was  "  sanctified  ly  the 
Father"  " one  ivith  the  Father,"  and  Who,  as  they  were  bound  to 
acknowledge,  performed  works  which  those  whom  their  law  called 
'"gods "  never  had  accomplished,  and  never  could  ?  If  your 
Scriptures  call  men  gods,  "  tmto  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came" 
surely  there  can  be  no  blasphemy  in  Me  representing  Myself  as 
God,  Who  am  the  Word  of  God  itself — the  Logos.  Lange  thus 
states  the  argument :  "  A  minori  ad  majus.  In  what  respect  ? 
(1.)  From  those  blameworthy  judges  and  their  lofty  title  to  Christ ; 
(2.)  From  those  who  derived  their  dignity  from  the  '  Mosaic 
institution,  to  Him  Whom  God  hath  sanctified ;  (3.)  From  those  to 
whom  the  koyos  tov  Qtov  did  but  come,  to  Him  Whom  God 
sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  i,  e.  Whom  he  has  actually  made 
His  Ao'yoj  to  the  world  ;  the  Logos-nature  of  Christ  is  here  implied, 
though  not  expressed.  This  last  we  hold  to  be  the  only  correct  con- 
ception, the  only  one  satisfactory  to  the  Old  Testament  Chiisto- 
logy."  But  His  argument  went  for  nothing  although  it  was  very 
clear  and  very  conclusive,  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  He  was  no 
blasphemer. 

Conclusion.  What  an  accursed  thing'this  religious  intolerance 
is  !  Absurd,  arrogant,  cruel,  regardless  of  moral  excellence,  dead  to 
argument,  alive  only  to  what  it  deems  heresy. 


No.  LXXV. 

MORAL   INCORRIGIBILITY  AND   POSTHUMOUS   USEFULNESS. 

"  Therefore  they  sought  again  to  take  Him  :  but  He  escaped  out  of  their 
hand,"  &c.— x.  39—42. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  39. —  baptism,  in  chap.  iii.  23.     Why  Jesus 

"  TJierefore  they  sought  again  to  take  went  away  from  Jerusalem  is  plainly 

Him :  but  He  escaped  (r.  v.  and  he  enough  intimated  in  what  precedes. 

WENT  forth)  out  of  their  hand."     He  He  must  die  in  Jerusalem,  and  not 

did  not  retract  His  statement,  or  seek  elsewhere  ;  but  not  before  the  passover. 

to   conciliate   them.      He   stood    His  As  "  His  hour  was  not  yet  come,"  He 

ground.     And  as  He  saw  they  were  retired  for  a  season  from  the  now  mad 

determined  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  rage  of  His  enemies.     But  why  did 

Him,  He  escaped  (t?j}\0f»'),  "went  or  He  go   to   Bethabara  in  particular? 

passed  away  out  of  their  grasp,  just  What  follows  gives  the  reason.     John 

when  they  thought  themselves  sure  had  there  uttered  his  first  testimony 

of  having  Him."  concerning  Jesus.     The  circumstance 

Ver.    40. — '■'■And   ivent   (r.    v.    he  of  our  Lord's  goin^  there  must  have 

went)  aivay  again  beyond  Jordan  into  brought  the  fact  visibly  to  the  people's 

the  place  xvhere  John  at  first  baptized  remembrance." — Hengstenberg. 

(r.  V.  WAS  AT  THE  FIRST  BAPTIZING)  ;  Ver.  41. — '■'And  many  resorted  (r. 

and  there  He  abode."     "The  place  is  y. came)  unto Hi77i, and  said,  John  did 

Bethabara.      '  First '   was  to    distin-  no  miracle  (r.  v.  indeed  did  no  sign)  : 

guish   it    from  the   second  place   of  but  all  things  that  (r.  v.  whatsoever) 

X 
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John  spake  of  this  Man  were  tnie."  Christ  lives  affain  and  continues  work- 
Many  re.'jorted  unto  Him.  "  Bengel  :  ing  to  the  furtherance  of  faith." — 
Fructus  posthumuH   officii    Johanais.  Latujc. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  Ver.  42. — ^^  And  many  hclicred  on 

that  Christ  hnd  before  sojourned  in  Him  there."     He  found  in  that  region 

Peraia  and  worked  there.     John  did  an  audience  made  susceptible  by  the 

no  miracle  ;  nevertheless  he  is  attested  teaching  and  influence  of  John  the 

by  Christ  Himself  in  what  he  said  Baptist, 
of  Him.     And  thus  his  testimony  to 

HOMILETICS. 

Two  subjects  of  thouglit  are  here  presented  to  us — moral 
incorrigihilitij  and  j^osthumons  usefulness. 

I. — ^MOHAL  INCORRIGIBILITY. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  appeal  of  Christ  to  the  o^ood  works 
He  had  performed  amongst  them,  and  His  appeal  to  their  "  Zmv  "  ? 
What  was  the  effect  of  His  nohle  life  and  strong  logic  ?  Were 
their  prejudices  broken  down  ?  was  their  opposition  overcome  ? 
No ;  here  it  is :  "  Therefore  they  sought  again  to  take  Him :  hut  He 
escaped  out  of  their  hand."  Their  opposition  was  rather  intensified, 
and  their  determination  to  stone  Him  to  death  grew  stronger. 
The  mightiest  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  was  lost  upon  these 
men.  Tliere  are  undoubtedly  men  on  this  earth  who  have  reached 
the  stage  of  moral  incorrigibility.  Their  opinions  are  fossilized, 
their  habits  are  confirmed,  their  characters  are  stereotyped.  Did 
not  Christ  teach  this  when  He  said,  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  joxx  ? " 
And  again,  when  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  He  spoke  of  the  "  things 
that  belonged  to  peace "  as  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  doomed 
city.  Indeed,  examples  of  such  characters  lie  thickly  around  us 
all.  There  are  men  so  canine  in  temper,  so  swinish  in  materialism, 
that  to  argue  with  them  on  spiritual  subjects  would  be  waste 
labour,  and  expose  to  insult  and  persecution.  With  these  characters 
the  day  of  grace  is  over,  retribution  has  already  got  them  in  its 
iron  grasp.  Two  evils  befell  these  men  now  to  which  all  such 
characters  are  liable — 

First :  Disappointment.  "  They  sought  again  to  taJce  Him :  hut 
He  escaped  out  of  their  hand."  They  made  all  arrangements  to 
stone  Him ;  and  when  their  plans  were  complete,  they  looked  for 
Him ;  but  He  was  not,  He  had  gone.  The  incorrigible  sinner 
is  irrevocably  doomed  to  disappointment.  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
discover  that  all  his  calculations  are  false.  He  will  have  all  his 
plans  thwarted,  his  purposes  broken,  and  his  hopes  blasted.  Another 
evil  which  befell  these  men  was — 

Secondly:  The  loss  of  Christ.  Christ  had  withdrawn  from 
their  midst.     He  was  not  afraid  of  them,  but  His  time  had  not  yet 
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come.  When  the  hour  struck  He  would  vohnitarily  again  fall 
into  their  hands.  Meanwhile  they  lost  Him.  The  greatest 
calamity  that  can  happen  to  a  man  or  a  community  is  the  with- 
drawal of  Christ ;  and  this  must  happen  sooner  or  later  to  the 
incorrigible.  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man."  When 
He  withdraws  from  the  human  soul,  it  is  as  if  the  sun  withdrew 
from  its  orbit,  and  all  the  planets  rush  into  black,  fathomless, 
thunderous  chaos. 

The  other  subject  of  thought  here  is — 

II. — POSTHUMOUS   USEFULNESS. 

"  Jesus,  went  aivay  again  hcyond  Jordan  into  the  place  where  John 
at  first  haptized ;  and  there  He  abode.  And  many  resorted  unto  Him, 
and  said,  John  did  no  miracle :  hut  all  things  that  John  spahe  of  this 
Man  xoere  true.  And  many  helieved  on  Him  there."  This  Bethabara 
was  a  town  on  the  east  bank  of  Jordan,  where  there  was  a  ford 
across  the  river,  whence  the  name — house-of-passage,  or  ferry- 
house.  It  was  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  here  John  baptized  and  fulfilled 
his  mission. 

Now  the  ministry  of  a  man  who  had  been  perhaps  some  time 
in  his  grave  had  j^repared  the  population  of  this  neighbourhood  to 
receive  Christ. 

First :  The  ministry  of  this  dead  man  was  remembered.  The 
appearance  of  Christ  in  their  midst  and  His  deeds  and  doctrines 
brought  John  the  Baptist  and  his  ministry  up  to  the  memory  of 
these  people.  He  was  alive  again  amongst  them.  His  extra- 
ordinary personnel  became  vivid  to  their  imaginations,  and  his 
rousing  voice  re-echoed  its  thunders  in  their  hearts.  The  ministry 
of  faithful  ministers  will  never  be  forgotten  by  their  hearers. 
Preacliers  must  live  in  the  memory  of  their  hearers. 

Secondly  :  The  ministry  of  this  dead  man  was  useful.  (1.)  It 
served  to  set  off  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  superiority  of 
Christ's  ministry.  "  John  did  no  miracle."  His  ministry  was 
purely  moral.  The  effects  he  produced  were  directly  on  mind,  and 
by  the  tremendous  force  of  his  oratory.  But  Christ,  it  would 
seem,  performed  miracles  among  them,  as  well  as  preached  doctrines, 
and  they  were  struck  with  His  superiority.  John  was  great,  they 
felt,  but  Christ  was  greater.  When  John  and  Christ  appeared  in 
their  presence,  a  few  months  before,  John  would  strike  them  as 
the  greater,  for  before  their  eyes  John  baptized  Him  in  that 
Jordan.  But  now  He  was  the  greater.  (2.)  It  served  to  confirm 
the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  "All  things  that  John  spake  of  this 
Man  were  true."  They  remembered  what  John  had  said  concerning 
His  supernal  character  and  mission ;  and  now  they  felt  that  John's 
words  were  realized.     The  consequence  was,  that  "  many  believed 
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on  Him  there!'  And  "  there  He  abode!'  How  long,  we  are  not 
told.  How  delightful  must  have  been  the  intercourse  which 
His  genuine  disciples  had  with  Him  there  !  "  They  were  choice 
Sabbatic  hours,  where  no  police-officers  watched  them  in  the 
crowd.  There,  across  the  desert,  some  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
they  were  free  and  secure. 

Conclusion.  Faithful  ministers  may  take  courage  from  the  fact 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  their  ministry  will  be 
operating  for  good  when  they  are  in  their  graves.  John  was  dead 
and  buried ;  but  his  ministry  was  working  in  Bethabara,  and 
working  so  as  to  prepare  men  to  receive  Christ  and  to  believe  on 
Him. 


No.  LXXVI. 

THE   FAMILY   AT   BETHANY. — (No.    1.) 

{The  raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany. — John  xi.  1 — 46.) 

"  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick,  named  Lazarus,  of  Bethany,  the  town  of  Mary 
and  her  sister  Martha,"  &c. — xi.  1 — 6. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — In  the  last 
verses  of  the  preceding  chapter  we  find 
that,  in  order  to  elude  the  malignant 
purposes  of  the  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem, 
Christ  went  away  heyond  Jordan, 
where  John  had  baptized,  a  distance 
of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  city.  Here  He  seems 
to  have  continued  for  some  time  ;  in 
fact,  to  have  continued  until  a  message 
reached  Him  of  the  sickness  of  His 
friend  Lazarus.  "  The  narrative  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,"  says  Westcott,  "  is 
unique  in  its  completeness.  The 
essential  circumstances  of  the  fact  in 
regard  to  persons,  manners,  results,  are 
given  with  perfect  distinctness.  The 
history  is  more  complete  than  in 
chapter  nine,  because  the  persons  stand 
in  closer  connection  with  the  Lord  than 
the  blind  man  ;  and  the  event  itself 
had  in  many  ways  a  ruling  influence 
on  the  end  of  His  ministry." 

Ver.  1. — ^^  Noio  a  certain  man  iras 
sick,  named  Lazarus,  of  Bethany,  the 
toivn  (r.  v.  the  village)  of  Mary  and 
her  sister  Martha!'  Bethany  was  a 
small  village  lying  at  the  foot  of  l\Iount 
Olivet,  and  a  road  leads  from  it  into 
the  metropolis,  crossing  the  brook 
Kedron  by  a  rustic  bridge,  winding 
up  amidst  a  liost  of  vineyards.  From 
the  fact  that  it  is  called  the  "  toiim  of 


Mary  and  her  sister  Martha,"  it  has 
been  inferred  by  some  that  not  only 
their  parents  were  dead,  but  tluit  they 
were  people  of  property,  and  that  they 
were  well-known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  probability  that  this  is 
the  case,  that  Mary,  at  a  feast  held  in 
honour  of  Jesus,  poured  on  the  feet  of 
Jesus  a  box  of  ointment  valued  by 
Judas  at  300  pence — a  sum  amounting 
in  our  money  to  about  ^50 — is  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  show  that  they  were 
at  any  rate  in  easy,  if  not  affluent,  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  Jews  came  to  comfort  the 
sisters  after  the  death  of  their  brother 
Lazarus,  suggests  that  they  had  con- 
siderable social  influence. 

Ver.  2. — "  {It  (r.  v.  and  it)  «'as  that 
Alary  which  anointed  the  Lord  ^vith 
ointment,  and  itnjyed  His  feet  with  her 
hair,  ichose  brother  Lazarus  was  sich.)  " 
Tliis  fact,  which  is  given  elsewhere 
(ilatt.  xxvi.  7  ;  Mark  xiv.  3  ;  chap, 
xii.  3),  seems  to  have  become  so 
notorious,  that  John  mentions  it  here 
in  passing  as  a  well-known  incident. 
Wliy  the  Synoptists  make  no  mention 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  It  has  been 
suggested  tliat  as  they  lived  when  the 
event  occurred,  the  record  of  it  might 
have  involved  Lazarus  in  persecution  : 
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whereas  John  did  not  write  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
identify  Lazarns  with  any  other  person 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  and 
to  identify  Mary  with  Mary  Magdalene 
are  questioned. 

Ver.  3. — "  Therefore,  his  sisters  (r.  v. 

THE    SISTERS     THEREFORE)     sent    unto 

Him,  saying,  Lord,  behold,  he  whom 
Thou  lovest  is  sick."  Notliing  is  said 
of  the  messenger  who  carried  the  in- 
formation ;  and  the  message  bears  no 
request.  The  sisters  seem  to  have  had 
such  faith  in  the  love  of  Christ  for 
their  brothiT,  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  intimate  to  Him  that 
Lazarus  was  ill,  in  order  to  draw  Him 
at  once  from  Bethabara  to  Bethany. 
Ver.   4. — "  When  Jesus  heard  that 

(r.  v.  but  when  JESUS  HEARD  IT),  He 

said.  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son 
of  God  might  (r.  v.  may)  be  glorified 
thereby."  "Remarkable  language  this," 
says  Dr.  Brotcn,  "  which  from  creature 
lips  would  have  been  intolerable.  It 
means  that  the  glovj  of  God  manifested 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  Lazarus 
would  be  shown  to  be  the  glory, 
personally  and  immediately,  of  the 
Son." 

Ver.  5.  — "Now  Jesus  loved  Martha, 
and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  Jesus 
loved  all  men.  The  love  here  is 
special ;  it  is  the  love  of  private  friend- 


ship. This  statement  gives  the  lie  to 
the  charge  that  Christ's  ethical  teach- 
ing excludes  the  virtue  of  private 
friendship. 

Ver.  6. — "  When  He  had  heard,  (r. 
V.  THEREFORE  HE  HEARD)  therefore 
that  he  was  sick.  He  abode  tivo  days 
still  (r.  v.  AT  THAT  TIME)  in  the  Same 
place  where  He  toas."  "Beyond  all 
doubt,  this  was  just  to  let  things  come 
to  their  worst,  in  order  to  display 
His  glory."  It  is  weak  of  Strauss 
to  suggest  the  moral  impropriety  of 
Christ  in  allowing  Lazarus  to  die,  in 
order  to  raise  him.  How  immoral, 
then,  must  the  Infinite  One  be,  to  allow 
whole  generations  to  die  without  any 
immediate  resurrection  !  "  Abode  two 
days."  "  There  appears,"  says  a  modern 
expositor,  "  something  quite  felicitous 
in  the  identification  by  Wieseler  of 
these  two  days  with  the  to-day  and 
to-morrow  of  Luke  xiii.  32.  And  then 
the  passage,  Luke  xiii.  22,  will  be 
identified  with  this  present  journey  to 
Bethany.  And  the  profoundly  in- 
teresting details  of  Luke  xiii.  22  ;  xvii. 
10,  are  a  narrative  of  Jesus'  teaching 
alter  the  reception  of  this  message  from 
the  sisters  of  Bethany.  And  we  see 
why  in  the  parable  Lazarus  is  the  name 
chosen  (Luke  xvi.  20)  for  one  desired 
to  be  raised  from  the  dead.  While  the 
man  He  loved  is  dying,  Jesus  is  per- 
forming His  living  mission  preparatory 
to  His  own  death  and  resurrection." 


HOMILETICS. 

These  M^ords  direct  us  to  the  Family  at  Bethany. 
bring  under  our  attention  four  things. 
Notice — 


The  verses 


I. — THE   PRIVATE   FRIENDSHIP   OF   CHRIST. 

"  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick,  named  Lazarus,  of  Bethany,  the  toion 
of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha!'  From  this  verse,  as  well  as  from 
the  other  verses  in  this  chapter,  it  will  appear  that  Christ  was  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  this'  family  at  Bethany.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  other  such 
families,  although  there  is  reference  to  no  such  fact.  We  have 
only  fragments  of  His  wonderful  biography.  It  has  been  said,  as 
an  objection  to  Christ,  that  He  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  friend- 
ship.    Here  He  gives  a  fine  example  of  it.     Endowed  as  He  was 
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with  all  the  instincts  and  capacities  of  our  common  nature,  He 
yearned  for  friendship.  He  sought  its  encouragements  and  in- 
spirations. As  a  rule,  the  greatest  natures  are  ahvays  the  most 
social,  and  crave  most  for  friendly  sympathy  and  intercourse ;  and  in 
proportion  to  their  labours  the  more  they  yearn  for  the  opportunity 
of  retiring  into  the  circle  of  social  love,  where  they  can  throw  off 
all  professional  formality  and  stiffness,  and  unbend  their  faculties 
in  the  freedom  of  love  and  confidence.  Two  things  in  relation  to 
this  friendly  social  circle  are  worthy  of  note. 

First:  None  of  its  members  seem  to  have  been  amongst  His 
professed  disciples.  We  do  not  read  of  them  following  Him  about, 
nor  were  they  at  the  last  supper.  There  are  many  good  people 
Avho  are  not  formal  professors  of  religion,  who  notwithstanding  are 
worthy  of  our  confidence  and  friendship. 

Secondly :  All  of  its  members  were  different  from  each  other. 
They  were  different  in  sex.  Indeed,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
social  circle  without  the  two,  the  woman  and  the  man.  Apart  from 
fleshhood,  there  is  a  love  of  sex.  The  true  woman  in  nature  has 
those  spiritual  attributes  of  sensibility,  delicacy,  affection,  intuition, 
which  must  ever  awaken  in  a  true  man,  wdio  is  endowed  with 
spiritual  attributes  of  another  sort, — such  as  energy,  resolution, 
boldness — special  sympathy  and  regard.  The  one,  in  fact,  supple- 
ments the  deficiency  of  the  other ;  and  hence  the  real  marriaijc  is 
that  of  souls.  Any  other  idea  of  marriage  is  degrading  and  brutish. 
Hence  it  is  said  here,  Christ  "  loved  Martha  and  Mary."  The 
greatest  and  the  purest  men,  it  has  been  said,  have  always  had  the 
most  pleasure  in  that  female  society  where  the  ideal  of  true 
w^omauhood  is  realized.  There  is  no  home  without  a  woman. 
There  is  a  difference,  not  only  in  the  sex,  but  in  the  attributes  of 
the  members  of  this  circle.  Lazarus  seemed  to  have  been  a 
reticent  man.  He  does  not  talk.  He  represented,  perhaps,  thought. 
JMary  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pensive  turn.  Her  nature  Avas  full 
of  quiet  affection.  Martha,  on  the  other  hand,  was  energetic.  She 
went  forth  to  meet  Christ,  she  served  at  table,  «S:c.  In  these  three, 
it  has  been  said,  we  have  represented  thoufjht,  feeling,  and  action. 
Such  were  the  members  of  Christ's  friendly  circle.  Into  this  circle, 
no  doubt,  He  frequently  retired,  after  the  toils  and  insults  of  the 
day,  to  interblend  His  thoughts  and  sympathies  with  loving  hearts. 

Notice — 

II. — THE   CHIEF   HONOUR   OF   LIFE. 

"  {It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed  the  Lord  ivith  ointment,  and 
wiped  His  feet  toith  her  'hair,  tvhose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick.) " 
Whatever  were  the  respective  excellences  of  Lazarus  and  Martha, 
Mary  here  stands  out  in  honourable  distinction.  The  narrative  of 
the  anointing  is  given  in  Mark,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  next  chapter  of 
this  Gospel.     Here  it  is  referred  to  as  something  well  known,  a 
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fact  that  had  become  notorious,  and  therefore  had  realized  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  Who  said,  "  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done 
shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her."  That  act  of  Mary  not 
only  gave  a  distinction  to  the  other  two,  shed  a  glory  on  them,  but 
made  her  name  fragrant  for  ever  in  the  Universal  Church.  The 
distinction  of  goodness  is  the  true  distinction,  is  the  only  praise- 
worthy and  lasting  distinction.  She  obtained  immortal  honour 
because  she  was  good  ;  she  was  good  because  she  loved  Christ, 
The  distinctions  of  wealth,  birth,  titles,  or  even  of  intellect,  genius, 
learning,  what  are  they  before  the  distinction  of  moral  goodness  ? 
Little  nickering  rushligiits  that  must  go  out,  comjjared  to  the 
imperishable  star  that  burns  on  through  the  ages.  It  will  be  found 
at  last  that  many  of  the  titled  Right  Honourables  of  the  earth 
are  Right  Abominables  in  the  universe.  The  only  heroes  in  the 
great  spiritual  empire  are  those  who  are  distinguished  by  moral 
goodness.  For  example,  the  countless  thousands  of  the  men  whom 
Frederick  the  Great  brought  into  his  Seven  Years'  War  included 
most  of  the  monarchs  and  nobles  and  magnates  of  Europe.  But 
what  were  they  morally  ?  Greedy,  grovelling  swine,  wallowing  in 
the  filthiest  mud  of  depravity.  And  what  are  they  to-day,  looked 
at  through  history  I  Caged  brutes  with  which  we  play  and  laugh 
as  they  grin  and  snarl  at  us.  Contemptible  creatures  truly ! 
(See  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  by  Carlyle.) 
Notice — 

III. — THE   APPAEENT   INCONSISTENCY   OF   LOVE. 

"  Therefore  his  sisters  sent  unto  Him,  saying,  Lord,  hehold,  he  lohoin 
Thou  lovest  is  sicJc.'^  When  LLe  had  heard  therefore  that  he  was  siek, 
LLe  abode  two  days  still  in  the  same  plaee  where  LLe  ivas."  Two 
things  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  His  friendship — 

First :  His  permission  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  brother. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  regarded  Him  as  having  power  sufficient  to 
have  kept  off  pain  and  mortality  from  their  dwelling.  "  Lf  Thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died"  said  Martha.  As  if  she 
had  said,  "  Thy  power  could  have  prevented  such  a  heart-breaking 
catastrophe  befalling  us :  oh,  why  didst  Thou  not  come  ? "  We 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  impression,  that  during  the  four  days  of 
their  anguish,  their  confidence  in  His  love  would  be  greatly 
shaken. 

Secondly :  The  tardiness  with  which  He  came  to  their  relief 
after  their  message  to  Him.  "Lord,  behold,  he  whom  Thou  lovest 
is  sick."  It  is  true  that  the  message  did  not  contain  an  ex- 
plicit request  to  Him  to  visit  them — so  strong,  perhaps,  was  their 
confidence  in  His  love  of  their  brother  and  themselves,  that  they 

*  See  Germ,  p.  312. 
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deemed  such  a  request  unnecessary :  the  mere  intimation  that  he 
was  sick,  they  thought,  would  have  been  enough.  In  giving  the 
message  to  the  bearer,  perhaps  they  said,  "  Only  say  he  is  sick : 
that  is  enough :  He  will  be  here  :  such  love  as  He  has  for  us 
requires  no  entreaties."  But  He  came  not.  The  sickness  goes  on ; 
Lazarus  dies,  and  is  buried  ;  and  well-nigh  four  long  days  are  gone, 
and  Christ  does  not  appear.  And  then,  when  He  comes  into  their 
village  He  does  not  repair  at  once  to  their  house  of  mourning, 
but  stops  at  some  other  place. 

The  inconsistency,  however,  is  only  apparent.  In  this  case,  the 
permission  of  the  death,  and  the  tardy  way  in  which  relief  came, 
which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  love,  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
blessing.  So  it  has  ever  been.  "  Our  light  afflictions,  which  are 
but  for  a  moment,"  &c.     "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth." 

Notice — 

IV. — THE  ULTIMATE  PURPOSE  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

"  Tliis  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  hut  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the 
Son  of  God  might  he  glorified  thereby."  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  Christ  knew  all  about  the  sickness  of  Lazarus  before  the 
sisters  had  sent  unto  Him.  "  Not  unto  death."  But  he  did  die, 
and  perhaps  was  dead  at  the  time.  What  does  He  mean  ?  Is  it  not 
this,  the  end  of  his  sickness  is  not  death — but  the  "  glory  of  God  ?  " 
Death  is  the  most  impressive  event  in  human  history.  But  it  is 
a  mere  incident ;  not  the  end.  It  is  an  occurrence  passing  on  to 
something  grander  and  more  sublime — the  "  glory  of  God."  So  with 
all  the  events  of  life.  What  is  the  "  glory  of  God  ?  "  What  but  the 
happiness  of  His  loyal  subjects  ?  And  all  things  tend  to  this.  "  All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 


GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  XL. 

THE   SICKNESS   OF   LAZARUS. 

"  Therefore  his  sisters  sent  unto  Him,  saying,  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  Thou 
lovest  is  sick." — xi.  3. 

The  words  before  us  present — 

I. — A   PRIVILEGE   OF   INCOMPARABLE   VALUE. 

What  is  that  ?  To  be  loved  by  Christ.  "  He  whom  Thou  lovest." 
To  be  loved  by  some  beings  is  of  no  advantage  :  their  love  is  carnal, 
selfish,  fickle.     But  what  is  Christ's  love  ? 

First :  It  is  tender.  So  tender  that  in  all  the  afflictions  of  its 
objects  He  is  afflicted.  They  are  as  dear  to  Him  as  Himself. 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  urito  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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Secondly  :  It  is  constant.  His  love  is  not  founded  upon  any  mis- 
takes as  to  our  characters :  as  to  what  we  have  been,  what  we  are, 
or  what  we  shall  be ;  He  knows  all  about  us.  Men  sometimes 
withdraw  their  love  because  they  discover  in  us  imperfections  which 
they  never  anticipated. 

Thirdly:  It  is  all -sufficient.  It  has  at  its  command  ample 
resources  to  supply  all  our  wants ;  ample  power  to  sustain,  guard, 
and  bless  us  through  all  the  future  of  our  being.  "  He  is  able  to 
do  exceeding  abundantly,"  &c.  To  be  loved  by  Christ !  The  words 
before  us  present — 

II. — A   TRIAL   STRIKINGLY   SUGGESTIVE. 

Why  did  He  permit  Lazarus,  His  loved  friend,  to  be  sick  ? 

First :  Not  because  it  was  agreeable  to  His  heart.  The  sufferings 
of  those  we  love  are  always  painful  to  our  heart.  Is  it  not  so  with 
Him  ?  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men." 

Secondly :  Not  because  He  could  not  have  prevented  it.  He 
Who  liushed  the  storm  and  raised  the  dead  had  power  to  keep  off 
disease  from  this  loved  one.  Why  then  ?  It  was  for  some  useful 
end.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth."  The  affliction 
of  Lazarus  was  a  blessing  both  to  himself  and  his  sisters.  It 
strengthened  their  faith  and  intensified  their  joy.  The  words  present 
to  us — 

III. — A   FAITH   OF   REMARKABLE   POWER. 

"  His  sisters  "  uttered  the  words  of  the  text,  and  they  did  so,  what 
for  ?  To  induce  Him  to  visit  the  afflicted  one.  They  used  no 
argument,  they  urged  no  entreaty,  they  employed  no  persuasion. 
So  strong  was  their  faith  in  His  love  that  they  only  said,  "  he  ivhom 
Thou  lovest  is  sick."  So  assured  were  they  of  the  genuineness  and 
strength  of  His  love,  that  they  felt  that  the  mere  statement  of  the 
illness  was  enough ;  that  persuasion  was  unnecessary,  and  would  be, 
perhaps,  an  offence  to  His  heart.  True  love  requires  no  persuasion  : 
only  state  the  fact.  Where  tliere  is  true  philanthropy  no  persuasion 
is  necessary  to  relieve  distress.  The  appeals  to  benevolence  that 
stream  hourly  from  the  presSj  and  that  are  sounded  almost  every 
Sunday  from  pulpits,  imply  a  sad  lack  of  faith  in  their  authors 
in  the  philanthrof)y  of  the  land.  Such  appeals  are  an  insult  to 
genuine  love. 

No.   LXXVII. 

THE    FAMILY   AT   BETHANY.       (No.    2.) 

"  Then  after  that  saith  He  to  His  disciples,  Let  ns  go  into  Judaea  again,"  &c. — 

xi.  7—16. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  7.  —  to  His  (r.  v.  the)  disciples,  Let  us  go 
^^Thenafter  that  {r.y.  this)  saith  He      into  Judcea  again."     There  was  an 
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eternal  chronometer  that  seemed  to 
^uide  the  movements  of  Christ ;  lience, 
in  one  jjUice  in  tliis  Gosjjel  He  says, 
"  Mine  liour  is  not  yet  come  ; "  and 
attain,  "My  time  is  not  yet  I'uUy  come." 
He  liad  an  hour  for  everything,  and 
the  hour  fur  His  going  back  to  Judaja 
had  now  struck. 

Ver.  8. — "  His  (r.  v.  the)  disciples 
say  unto  Him,  Master  (r.  v.  rabbi),  the 
Jews  of  late  sought  (r.  v.  were  but 
NOW  seeking)  to  stone  Tliee;  anclgoest 
Thou  thither  again?"  At  each  of  the 
hist  two  visits  to  Jerusalem,  viz.  when 
He  attended  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  wlien  He  attended  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (cliap.  viii.  59  ;  x.  31),  the 
Jews  liad  sought  to  stone  Him.  His 
disciples  intimate  that  He  ought  not 
to  venture  any  more. 

Vers.  9,  10. — ^' Jesus  answered,  Are 
there  not  twelve  hours  hi,  the  day  '{  If 
any  (r.  v.  a)  man,  walk  in  the  day,  he 
stumhleth  not,  becausehe  seeththe  light 
uf  this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in 
the  night,  he  stumhhth,  because  there 
is  no  light  (r.  v.  the  light  is  not) 
in  him."  "As  precisely  as  the  sun 
measures  off  the  twelve  hours,  so  does 
Gud  mark  out  for  man  his  exact  time 
and  mission.  In  that  mi.ssion  he  is 
Divinely  safe  ;  for  death  itself,  being 
in  the  mission,  would  be  true  safety. 
A  man  is  'inamortal  until  his  work  is 
done.'  Opposed  to  this  day  of  mis- 
sion and  duty  there  is  a  night  side  of 
darkness  and  wandering.  It  is  the 
hemisphere  outside  man's  true  life. 
^  No  light  in  him.'  A  man's  divinely- 
assigned  path  is  a  divinely-illuminated 
path.  The  light  is  a  blended  light, 
combining  rays  of  reason,  conscience. 
Scripture,  Providence,  and  the  blessed 
spirits.  And  it  is  not  only  a  light 
around  a  man,  but  a  light  in  him. 
The  dark  wanderer  with  no  light  in 
him,  stumbleth." — TVliedon. 

Ver.  11. — "These  things  said  (r.  v. 
spake)  He :  and  after  that  (r.  v.  this) 
He  saith  unto  them,  Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth  (r.  v.  is  fallen  asleep);  but 
I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of 
sleep."  "  Sleep)eth,"  KiKoint]Tai.  Men  of 
all  times  and   countries  have    been 


struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
sleep  and  death.  In  Christ's  mind, 
the  death  of  Lazarus  was  a  sleep,  inas- 
much as  it  waited  an  awakening.  How 
did  Christ  learn  now  that  Lazarus 
was  dead  ?  In  the  same  way  that  He 
knew  all  things. 

Ver.  12. — "  Then  (r.  v.  the  dis- 
ciples therefore)  said  His  disciples 
(r.  v.  unto  him).  Lord,  if  he  sleep  (r. 
V.  IS  FALLEN  ASLEEP),  he  shall  do  well " 
(r.  v.  he  will  recover).  There  is 
no  reason  to  risk  Thy  life  by  going 
up  again  to  Jerusalem. 

Vers.  13, 14. — "  Howbeit  Jesus  spake 

(R.  v.  now  JESUS   HAD   SPOKEN)  of  his 

death:  but  they  thought  that  He  had 
sjwken  (r.  v.  spake)  of  taking  of  rest 
in  sleep.  TJien  said  Jesus  (r.  v.  then 
JESUS  therefore  said)  unto  them 
plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead.''  "tip/jKtc, 
was  speaking.  ■Kipl  Tijg  Komi^triMQ  TOO 
vTTvov,  the  rest  of  .sleep.  The  beauty 
of  the  narrative  is  impaired  in  English 
by  the  want  of  a  word  corresjDonding 
to  KiKoifxtjTai  in  verse  11.  Is  at  rest, 
does  not  convey  an  idea  closely  enough 
associated  with  sleep  ;  but  it  would 
be  better  than  sleepeth,  for  the  sake 
of  the  explanatory  remark  that  follows 
in  this  verse.  So  awaken,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  raise  from  sleep,  Wicl.,  Rh., 
would  better  express  i^vn-iuaix)  than 
awake  him  out  of  sleep,  which  makes 
the  idea  of  sleep  too  prominent  by  its 
repetition." — Webster  and  Wilkinson. 

Ver.  15. — "  And  I  am  glad  for  your 
sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent 
ye  may  believe ;  nevertheless  let  us  go 
unto  him."  Christ  Ijere  expresses  His 
gladness  at  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming a  miracle  that  would  be  of 
service  to  their  faith. 

Ver.     16. — "  Then    said     Thomas, 

which  (R.  v.  THOMAS  THEREFORE  WHO) 
is  called  Didymus  (r.  v.  said),  unto 
his  felloicd i^^ciples.  Let  us  also  go,  that 
1VC  may  die  tvith  Him."  Tiie  language 
implies  that  the  return  of  his  Master 
to  Jerusalem  rendered  His  death  in- 
evitable ;  and  that  his  love  for  Him 
was  stronger  than  death,  and  that  life 
was  nothing  without  Him. 
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HOMILETIGS. 

In  this  portion  of  the  account  of  the  Family  at  Bethany  we  have 
three  subjects  for  reflection — the  walk  of  duty,  the  character  of 
death,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  love. 

Notice — 

I. — THE   WALK    OF   DUTY. 

"  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  If  any  man  ivalh  in  the 
day,  he  stumhlcth  not,  becatise  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  ivorld.  But 
if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumhleth,  hccause  there  is  no  light  in 
him."  In  Palestine,  each  day  throughout  the  year  was  divided 
into  twelve  hours.  Perhaps  the  first  hour  of  the  day  was  just 
breaking  when  these  words  were  uttered.  It  may  be  that  the 
allusion  of  our  Lord  is,  to  the  day  of  human  life,  or  the  day  of 
duty.  Does  He  mean, — I  have  a  work  to  do  within  a  certain 
period,  and  to  that  work  I  must  devote  myself  without  any  loss 
of  time  ?     Three  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  the  walk  of  duty. 

First :  It  is  a  walk  of  light.  "  Walk  in  the  day."  The  man 
who,  from  proper  motives  and  with  a  single  eye,  pursues  his 
mission  in  life,  moves  in  open  day.  No  dark  cloud  shadows  his 
path,  no  thick  haze  hangs  over  him,  he  knows  what  he  is  about. 
His  race-course  lies  clearly  before  him,  and  he  sees  the  goal. 

Secondly  :  It  is  a  walk  of  safety.  "  If  any  man  ivalk  in  the  day, 
he  stiimbleth  not."  "  He,"  says  Luthardt,  "  who  moves  within  the 
bounds  of  duty,  does  not  stumble,  makes  no  false  steps ;  for  the 
light  of  the  world — that  is,  the  will  of  God — enlightens  him.  But 
he  who  walks  outside  of  the  limits  of  his  vocation  will  err  in  what 
he  does,  since,  not  the  will  of  God,  but  his  own  pleasure,  is  his  guide." 

Thirdly :  It  is  a  walk  that  must  be  pursued.  Though  the 
disciples  warned  Him  of  what  was  likely  to  occur  on  His  return  to 
Jerusalem,  instead  of  being  deterred,  Christ  says,  "  Are  there  not 
ticel've  hotirs  in  the  dayV  I  have  got  time  to  do  the  work  that 
is  given  Me  to  perform,  and  pursuing  that  work  I  am  safe ;  for  it 
is  the  work  of  day,  and  I  shall  not  stumble.  The  path  of  duty  is 
the  path  of  safety.  I  shall  pursue  that  path  whatever  be  the 
result.  My  duty  is  to  go  to  Bethany,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  what 
will  happen  to  Me  at  Jerusalem. 

We  have  all  our  "  twelve  hours ; "  and  if  in  those  "  twelve  hours  " 
we  pursue  the  path  of  duty,  we  shall  move  in  daylight ;  we  shall 
not  "stumble."  Ah  me!  what  stumbling  there  is  amongst  the 
millions  in  these  twelve  short  hours  !  The  moment  a  man  steps 
aside  from  the  true  path,  he  is  in  " darkness"  and  he  stumbles. 

Notice  — 

II. — THE   CHARACTER   OF   DEATH. 
Two  things  are  suggested  here  concerning  death. 
First :    It   is   not  necessarily   terrible.      "  Oitr  friend  Lazarus 
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sleepcth ;  hit  I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.  Then  said 
His  disciijles,  Lord,  if  he  sleciJ,  he  shall  do  well.  Howhcit  Jesus 
spake  of  his  death :  lut  they  thotcght  that  He  had  spoken  of  taking 
of  rest  in  sleep.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is 
dead."  That  event,  which  comes  to  most  men  grim  and  ghastly, 
robed  with  terrible  associations,  is,  in  the  view  of  Christ,  only  a 
"  sleep,"  the  herald  of  a  coming  morning  and  of  renovated  activity. 
There  is  nothing  alarming  about  sleep ;  nay,  the  wearied  Avorker 
hails  it.  There  is  nothing  injurious  about  sleep ;  nay,  it  refreshes 
and  re-invjgorates.  There  is  noihuig  final  about  sleep;  nay,  it  is  a 
step  to  renewed  inspiration  and  labour.  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth." 
Another  thing  suggested  here  concerning  death  is — 
Secondly  :  It  is  ever  expedient.  "/  am  glad  for  your  saJces  that 
I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe ;  nevertheless  let  us  go 
unto  him."  That  death  is  an  event  not  only  expedient  in  this 
world,  but  even  necessary,  will  scarcely  be  doubted.  In  a  sinful 
AYorld  like  this,  were  there  no  death,  human  existence  would  soon 
become  intolerable,  and  earth  a  pandemonium. 

But  we  have  to  do  with  the  death  of  Lazarus,  concerning  which 
Christ  said  He  was  "glad;"  and  glad,  because  of  the  high  moral 
end  which  He  knew  it  would  answer.  "  /  am  glad  for  your  sakes 
that  I  was  not  there."  Incidentally  we  may  remark,  that  it  would 
seem  from  this,  that  if  Christ  had  been  there  Lazarus  would  not 
have  died,  as  if  death  could  not  take  place  in  His  presence.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  process  of  death  is  prolonged  by  the 
clinging  sympathy  of  friends,  that  the  strong  love  of  attendant 
friends  will  retain  the  spirit  in  the  clay.  If  so,  how  miich  more 
powerful  is  the  presence  and  sympathy  of  Christ  to  detain  the 
spirit  to  its  dissolving  tenement !  But  the  point  here  is,  that  the 
death  of  Lazarus  was  expedient  for  moral  ends,  "  to  the  intent  that 
ye  may  believe."  The  greatest  moral  need  of  humanity,  is  faith  in 
Christ;  and  whatever  promotes  that  end  is  a  transcendent  blessing. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  tended  to  that.  It  would  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  faith-roots,  not  only  of  Lazarus,  his  sisters,  and  tiie 
disciples,  but  of  men  in  succeeding  times.  I  cannot  here  forbear 
quoting  a  paragraph  from  a  discourse  on  this  passage  by  one  of  my 
dear  old  ministerial  friends,  who  some  twenty  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  ablest  ministers  in  London.*  "  Herein  is  a  picture  of 
Providence.  God  does  these  things  many  times  with  men.  There 
was  transformation  here  of  evil  into  good.  And  this  is  the  light 
which  Jesus  and  His  word  throw  on  evil.  It  is  not  evil  only,  or 
for  ever.  There  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil.  He  may  tarry  at 
a  distance,  but  it  is  only  to  get  nearer  soon — nearer  to  the  heart 
than  if  He  had  gone  at  once.     He  may  answer  not  a  word,  as  in 

*  Rev.  Alfred  Morris,  of  Holloway.  For  the  discourse  from  which  the 
extract  is  taken,  see  "  The  Open  Secret,"  published  by  Miall  &  Co.,  p.  96. 
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tlie  case  of  the  Syro-plioenician  woman,  but  it  is  only  that  He  may 
have  to  say,  '  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ! '  These  are  the  sayings 
of  the  Word  of  hfe,  '  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  hope.'  He  chastens  us  for  our  profit, 
that  we  might  be  partakers  of  His  holiness ;  the  '  light  affliction 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.'  There  was  elevation  here.  The  material 
made  instrument  of  the  spiritual.  The  body  and  the  grave  were 
made  sacramental  by  the  power  of  Christ.  And  thus,  as  in  the 
world  of  matter,  we  get  transparent  glass  from  hard  flints,  and 
nearly  all  the  properties  of  gold  and  platinum,  the  most  precious 
metals,  in  a  metal  (aluminium)  obtained  from  common  clay;  and 
the  brightest  lights  reside  in  lumps  of  coal  and  blocks  of  wood ; 
and  the  diamond  is  only  charcoal — so  in  the  world  of  mind  and 
morals,  purest  lustre  and  richest  worth  are,  by  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love,  extracted  from  things  which  in  their  natural  state 
are  both  offensive  and  pernicious.  There  was  fellowship  here. 
One  sickening  and  dying  for  the  health,  and  joy,  and  higher  life  of 
many.  '  For  us  they  sutfer,  and  for  us  they  die.'  " 
Notice — 

III. — THE  SELF-SACRIFICE   OF   LOVE. 

"  Then  said  Thomas,  which  is  called  Didymus,  unto  his  fellow- 
discipilcs,  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  LLim"  Thomas 
assumes  that  Christ's  death  was  inevitable;  that  no  sooner  would 
He  reach  Jerusalem — and  He  would  be  there  now  in  a  few  hours 
— than  He  would  meet  with  a  violent  death  from  the  hand  of  His 
enemies ;  and  with  that  heroism  of  soul  which  can  spring  only 
from  love,  he  exclaims,  Let  us  follow  Him  unto  the  scene  of 
danger,  confront  His  enemies,  and  die  with  Him. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  reading  a  very  remarkable  sermon 
on  this  text  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  John  Howe.  I  regret 
to  find  I  have  not  the  book  by  me,  or  would  indicate  the  plan, 
which  I  then  deemed  one  of  distinguished  excellence. 

This  expression  of  Thomas  may  be  looked  upon  in  two  aspects. 

First :  That  love  for  Christ  can  overcome  the  fear  of  death. 
Thomas  loved  Christ,  and  that  love  buried  all  selfish  feeling,  all 
dread  of  death.  The  love  of  goodness  should  always  be  in  man 
stronger  than  the  love  of  life.  When  it  is  so, — and  not  otherwise, 
— man  grows  into  the  heroism  of  true  sainthood. 

Secondly  :  That  the  test  of  genuine  discipleship  is  readiness  to 
follow  Christ  into  the  greatest  dangers.  Let  no  man  conclude 
that  he  is  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ,  who  shrinks  from  any 
amount  of  trial  and  danger  to  which  the  following  of  Him  exposes. 

Conclusion.  How  are  we  morally  walking  in  these  "twelve 
hours  "  of  our  life  ?     Is  it  in  the  straight  path  of  duty  ?     If  so,  the 
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daylight  will  be  on  us,  and  our  steps  will  be  secure.  Do  we 
regard  death  as  an  end,  or  as  a  means  to  a  moral  end,  as  Christ 
regarded  the  death  of  Lazarus  ?  Are  we  prepared,  like  Thomas, 
to  ffo  with  Christ  even  unto  death  ? 


No.  LXXVIII. 

THE   FAMILY   AT   BETHANY.      (No.  3.) 

"  Then  when  Jesus  came,  He  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days 
already,"  &c.— xi.  17—27. 


ExEGETiCAL  ReMz\rks. — Ver.  17. — 
"  Thoi  (r.  v.  so)  \ohen  Jesus  came,  He 
foiDul  tluit  he  had  lain  (r.  v.  been) 
hi  the  grave  (r.  v.  tomb)  four  days 
already."  It  was  customary  for  the 
Jews  to  bury  tlie  corpse  soon  after 
death,  because  decomposition  proceeds 
rapidly  in  w^arm  climates. 

Ver.  18. — "  JVoif  Bethany  toas  niyh 
nuto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs 
off. "   About  two  miles  of  our  distance. 

Ver.  19. — '■'■  And  many  of  the  Jeu's 
came  (r.  v.  had  come)  to  Martha  and 
Mary,  to  comfort  (r.  v.  console)  them 
concerning  their  brother."  The  family 
being  so  much  respected,  and  their 
home  so  near  to  Jerusalem,  no  doubt 
a  goodly  number  of  mourners  came. 
Seven  days  were  allotted  in  Palestine  to 
lamentations  after  the  death  of  a  friend. 

Ver.  20.— "T/ien  Martha  (r.  v. 
MARTHA  therefore),  as  soou,  as  (r.  v. 
when)  she  heard  that  Jesus  vxis 
coming,  went  and  met  Him :  but 
Mary  sat  still  (r.  v.  still  sat)  in 
the  house."  This  verse  indicates  the 
characteristic  difference  between  the 
two  sisters,  the  one  energetic  and 
practical,  the  other  meditative  and 
devout.  How  ]\lartha  came  to  know 
tluit  Christ  was  in  the  neighbourliood 
we  are  not  told.  Perhaps  a  secret 
message  was  brought  her,  and  she 
hurried  forth  at  once. 

Ver.s.  21,  22.—"  Then  said  Martha 

(R.  v.  MARTHA   THEREFORE  SAID)  uuto 

Jesus,  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here, 
ray  brother  had  not  died.  But  (r.  v. 
AND  EVEN  now)  I  know,  that  even 
iww,  ichatsoever  Thou  wilt  (r.  v. 
SHALT)  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it 
Thee"  (r.  v.  give  thee).  "Wonderful 
is  the  faith  in  Christ  wliich  Martha 
here    indicates.     She   meant  to  say, 


that  death  could  not  have  occurred  in 
the  presence  of  Christ ;  and  that  at 
His  presence  death  even  would  be 
overcome. 

Ver.  23. — "Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  Here 
is  a  jjromise  transcending  her  hope,  as 
appears  from  the  next  verse,  althougli 
she  had  intimated  that  He  could, 
through  invoking  the  Eternal,  do 
something  for  their  relief  in  so  great 
a  sorrow. 

Ver.  24. — "  Martha  saith  unto  Him, 
I  knou)  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day."  She 
imderstood  His  words  to  refer  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  expresses 
her  belief  in  the  general  resurrection 
at  the  last  day. 

Vers.  25,  26. — "Jesus  said  unto  her, 
I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life :  he 
that  beliexteth  in  (r.  v.  on)  Me,  though 
he  were  dead  (r.  v.  he  die),  yet  shall 
he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  (R.  v.  on)  Me  sludl  never 
die.  Believest  thou  thi^?"  'Eyw  dm, 
&c.,  &c.  "It  is  clear  that  He  is  first 
speaking  of  natural  life  and  death, 
then  of  spiritual.  >)  ^w//,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  understood  merely  of  re- 
newed life.  It  expresses  what  is 
afterwards  implied  in  6  Z,il>v  as  well  as 
in  ^i)itTCH.  His  power  to  convey  or 
restore  life  is  not  limited  to  times  and 
seasons.  Hesurrection  from  death,  as 
well  as  original  life,  depends  entirely 
upon  Him.  He,  and  not  a  succession 
of  physical  causes  and  effects,  pro- 
duced all  life  at  the  beginning  ;  and 
He,  and  no  operation  of  material 
forces  or  natural  laws,  will  re-animate 
the  dead  at  the  resurrection.  He 
therefore,  at  His  pleasure,  can  give  or 
restore  life  at  any  time.     In   Him, 
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indopendently  of  time,  is  the  whole 
truth  and  reality  and  power  of  the 
resurrection.  6  in(7Ttvwv.  In  the 
words  '  rive '  and  'die,'  as  understood 
of  natural  life  and  death,  there  is  here 
an  obvious  and  intentional  paradox  : 
'  The  believer  in  Me,  if  you  suppose 
him  to  die,  shall  live ;  while  the 
living  believer,  6  ^wv  kui  Tnartinuv,  shall 
never  die  ; '  or,  •  Belief  in  Me  shall 
ensure  life  after  death,  and  ensure  life 
against  death.'  !^wv  Kai  is  introduced 
to  give  effect  to  the  apparent  paradox, 
by  marking  the  supposed  contrast  of 
the  two  cases.  The  solution  is,  that 
in  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
death  to  the  believer  in  Christ.  And 
this  fact  is  stated  in  two  forms  :  first, 
that  the  believer,  though  he  die  in  the 
body,  yet  for  all  that  he  shall  live  ; 
secondly,  that  the  life  of  the  believer 
is  continuous  and  eternal,  not  subject 
to  anything  that  can  be  rightly  called 
death.  The  former  statement  is  meant 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  departed,  as 
dead  in  the  body.  The  latter,  to  meet 
our  own  case,  as  living  both  in  the 
body  and  the  spirit.  The  life  spoken 
of  in  the  words  Iwi)  and  ZijasTai,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  much  less  to  be  limited 
to  it.  The  life  is  more  and  higher 
than  the  resurrection,  involving  it, 
however,  as  part  of  its  manifestation. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  Lord  first 
spoke  of  the  present  and  temporary 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  (ver.  23). 
Martha  then  spoke  of  the  future  and 
general  resurrection  (ver.  25).  Then 
He  rises  beyond  this  to  the  source 
and  cause  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life, 
quits  the  specific  idea  of  resurrection, 
and  concentrates  His  and  our  atten- 
tion ujDon  that  of  life  in  Him  which 
the  living  and  the  departed  believers 
equally  enjoy.  Kav  a-n-oQdi'y,  'though 
he  die,'  ZnGerm,  '  shall  live  again,'  as 
in  Matt.  ix.  18,  t/t,-  tov  uiwvo,  rendered 
in  the  Collect  of  the  Burial  Service, 
'  Shall  not  die  eternally.'  And  doubt- 
less this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
promise  here  given.  We  must  inter- 
pret the  phrase,  however,  as  signifying 
simply  never,  as  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, chap.  viii.  51,  52." — Webster  and 
JVilkinson. 

Ver.  27. — "/S/ie  saith  unto  Him, 
Yea,  Lord:  I  believe  (r.  v.  i  have 
believed)  that  Thou,  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  ivhich  shoidd  come  (r. 

V.    EVEN    HE    THAT    COMETH)    iuto    the 

world."  "  J  tefew,"  literally,  I  have 
believed.  This  was  her  settled  faith. 
Augustine,  paraphrasing  this,  says, 
"  When  I  believed  that  Thou  wert  the 
Son  of  God,  I  believed  also  that  Thou 
wert  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  with 
all  the  corresponding  benefits  to  us." 


HOMILETICS. 
In  this  portion  of  the  account  of  the  Family  at  Bdhany  we  shall 
consider  the    social    sadness  of  death,  the  extraordinary  claim  of 
Christ,  and  the  nohle  confession  of  faith. 

I. — THE  SOCIAL  SADNESS  OF  DEATH. 
The  death  of  Lazarus  had  made  many  sad,  spread  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  hearts  of  not  a  few.  Whilst  Martha's  grief  took 
the  form  of  restless  excitement,  Mary's  held  her  at  home  in  silent 
solitude.  The  neighbours  too  were  affected  with  the  saddening 
touch  of  sorrow  :  "  Many  of  the  Jeivs  came  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to 
comfort  them  concerning  their  'brother.'"  The  God  of  love  has 
implanted  in  human  hearts  such  a  mighty  and  mystic  tie  of 
sympathy,  that  a  painful  event  personal  to  one  will  touch  many 
into  grief;  the  groan  of  one  will  vibrate  on  the  heart-chords  of 
many.  The  noble  mother  of  a  large  family  writhes  in  agony  on 
her  death-bed.  By  her  pure  life  and  beneficent  ministries  she 
has  won  the  love  of  all  around  her ;  her  neighbours  "  called  her 
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blessed."  Who  is  the  sufferer  ?  Not  merely  the  dying  mother,  but 
all  who  loved  her  suffer.  The  mental  anguish  of  lier  dear  children 
and  attached  husband  is  in  some  respects  far  deeper  and  intenser 
than  the  physical  pains  of  the  dying  one.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  vicarious  suffering  in  the  human  family.  The  bodily 
sufferings  of  one  become  the  mental  anguish  of  many.  In  all  the 
lanes,  alleys,  and  streets  of  social  life  there  are  those  moving  about 
who  are  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  miseries  of  others.  The  more 
love  a  man  has  in  him,  the  larger  the  amount  of  vicarious  suffering 
that  he  will  endure  in  a  world  of  trial  and  sorrow.  Hence,  He 
Who  had  more  love  in  Him  than  all  the  race  besides — Who  was 
love  itself,  Divine,  incarnate,  unbounded  love — became  while  here 
a  "  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  "  Surely  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows."  To  suffer  for 
others  by  sympathy  is  not  only  natural,  but  Christly.  We  are 
commanded  to  "  bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ." 

The  words  lead  us  to  consider — 

II. — THE   EXTRAORDINARY   CLAIM   OF   CHRIST. 

"  /  am  the  Besitrrcdion  and  the  Life."  What  words  are  these  ? 
Such  words  never  sounded  on  this  earth  before.  No  man  before 
ever  gave  utterance  to  such  language.  Had  any  other  but  Christ 
pronounced  them,  they  would  have  sounded  as  astounding  arro- 
gance and  blasphemy  the  most  revolting.  But  from  Him  they 
seemed  to  flow  naturally ;  they  chime  in,  not  only  with  His  pro- 
fessions, but  with  His  antecedent  life  of  superhuman  excellence. 
What  can  tliey  mean  ?  Interpreters  disagree.  Who  shall  penetrate 
into  their  import  ?  Who  shall  sound  their  abyss  ?  It  is  clear,  I 
think,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  Christ  uttered  these 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  interpretation  of  them  by  Martha,  that 
Christ  did  not  mean  moral  death,  but  physical — the  death  of  the 
body.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  it  be  explained  that  he  that 
believe th  on  Him  shall  never  physically  die ;  or,  that  if  he  had 
physically  died,  he  should  live  again?  We  suggest  three  facts 
which  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  expression — 

First :  That  death,  whatever  it  is,  is  a  great  evil.  What  is  death 
in  the  Bible  sense  ?  It  is  not  the  mere  dissolution  of  the  body,  the 
return  of  the  organized  dust  back  to  its  primitive  elements.  This 
dissolution  seems  to  be  a  natural  event — as  natural  as  birth  and 
growth.  It  is,  for  many  reasons,  highly  probable  that,  had  man 
never  sinned,  this  dissoluti(  n  would  have  taken  place.  Like  all 
organized  bodies,  man's  body  would  have  gone  back  to  dust.  The 
death,  I  take  it,  threatened  as  the  consequence  of  his  sin,  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  ibis,  something  that  gave  it  a  moral 
significance   and   a  terror   which   it   otherwise    would   not    have 
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possessed.  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
which  means  hterally,  dying  thou  shalt  die.  The  language  implies 
the  idea  of  intensity  rather  than  of  certainty.  It  seems  to  me  to 
mean  this :  Thy  death,  man,  in  case  thou  sinnest,  shall  indeed  be 
death, — shall  be  a  far  more  terrible  thing  than  the  death  of  those 
creatures  that  thou  seest  expiring  around  thee.  It  is  sin  that 
invests  this  event  with  its  terrible  significance.  Sin  is  its  "  sting," 
that  which  gives  it  virus  and  agony  to  the  man.  Sin  clothes  this 
event  with  many  terrible  attributes,  such  as — (1.)  Physical  sufferings. 
Had  there  been  no  sin,  the  body  might  have  returned  to  dust 
without  any  pain.  (2.)  Grievous  disapjJ ointments.  Had  man  not 
sinned,  he  would  have  returned  to  the  dust  without  any  broken 
purposes.  (3.)  Social  disruptions.  Had  man  not  sinned,  he  would 
have  returned  to  dust  without  the  rupturing  of  any  tender  ties  ;  he 
would  have  passed  away  in  the  full  hope  of  meeting  the  survivors 
soon  again.  (4.)  lloral  forebodings.  Two  things  make  death  espe- 
cially terrible  to  us — the  fear  lest  it  should  be  the  end  of  our  being, 
and  the  fear  lest  it  should  be  the  end  of  our  hajspiness. 

Take  away  all  these  elements  from  physical  dissolution — take 
aw^ay  from  it  its  physical  suffering,  mental  disappointments,  social 
disruptions,  and  its  moral  forebodings,  and  what  is  it  ?  A  simple 
natural  event,  that  might  be  hailed  as  a  blessing.  These  things 
make  death  death ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  what  is  meant  by  death 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  the  event ;  it  is  the 
curse,  the  misery,  the  wretchedness  connected  with  it.  Perhaps  the 
word  death  might  in  the  Scriptures  be  rendered  eitrsc.  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  he  cursed."  "  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  the  curse  by  sin."  This  view  of  death 
will  throw  light  on  many  ambiguous  passages,  such,  for  instance,  as 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  If  death  there  meant  only  physical 
dissolution,  the  wages  are  both  inadequately  and  generally  very 
tardily  paid.  Again :  "  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death."  All  un- 
godly men  are  "  carnally  minded  " ;  and  there  is  no  physical  death 
in  that  state  of  mind.  Again,  we  read  that  "  Christ  hath  abolished 
death,"  &c.  Now,  if  death  in  these  cases  means  physical  dissolution, 
there  is  scarcely  truth  in  it ;  for  that  goes  on.  Men  die  as  regu- 
larly since  His  advent,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  as  they  did  before. 
Death  is  as  great  a  conqueror  as  ever.  But  if  it  means  curse,  or 
misery,  then  it  is  true  that  Christ  hath  destroyed  and  abolished  all 
that  in  the  experience  of  His  disciples.  The  fear  is  removed  ;  the 
stinglis  gone.     Another  fact  suggested  is — 

Secondly  :  That  from  this  evil  Christ  is  the  great  Deliverer.  "  / 
am  the  Ilcsurreetion  and  the  Life."  Christ  is  life, — the  original, 
fontal,  absolute  life.  "I  am  He  that  liveth,"  &c.  He  is  the 
resuscitating  life  too — the  Resurrection,  Not  only  does  He  create 
new  life,  but  He  resuscitates  the  old.     Now,  understanding  death 
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m  the  sense  indicated,  viz.  as  the  curse  of  sin,  we  know  that  Christ 
is  the  "  Resurrection  "  in  this  respect :  He  delivers  men  from  sin. 
"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
He  also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through 
death  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  tlie  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all 
their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  Again  :  "  He  hath  abolished 
death."  In  the  experience  of  all  those  in  all  ages  who  have  trusted 
in  Him,  He  has  been  the  "  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  He  has  taken 
away  the  sting  of  death,  turned  the  forbidding  monster  into  an 
attractive  friend,  so  that  they  have  desired  to  depart,  &c.  The 
other  fact  suggested  is — 

Thirdly :  That  from  this  evil  He  delivers  on  the  condition  of 
trust  in  Him.  "  He  that  helieveth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  he  live  :  and  wliosocver  liveth  and  helieveth  in  Me  shall  never  die."  * 
He  that  trusteth  in  Him, — not  in  what  men  say  about  Him,  not 
merely  in  the  facts  of  His  life,  or  the  doctrines  of  His  teaching,  but 
i7i  Him,  as  the  living,  loving  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
— shall  never  die  ;  that  is,  shall  never  know  the  curse  of  death,  that 
which  makes  death  terrible.  St.  Paul,  as  Avell  as  hundreds  more, 
have  experienced  this.  He  said,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin  :  but  thanks 
be  unto  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."     The  words  lead  us  to  consider — 

III. — THE   NOBLE   CONFESSION   OF   FAITH. 

"  Believest  thoit  this  ?  She  said  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  luorld." 
The  preceding  verses  show  that  before  this  Martha  had  a  certain 
amount  of  faith.  She  believed  that  Christ  had  the  power  to  prevent 
death. 

"  If  Thou  hadst  heen  here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  Whether 
she  had  as  yet  risen  to  the  true  conception  of  His  Messiahship  or 
not,  she  evidently  regarded  Him  as  endowed  with  supernatural 
power.  Of  what  man  that  she  had  ever  known  had  she  entertained 
the  idea  that  he  could  prevent  death  ?  She  had,  like  all,  seen 
death  going  on  around  her :  men  dying  in  her  village,  dying  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  she  had  witnessed  efforts 
of  skill  and  loving  attention  to  prevent  death.  But  no  one  had 
appeared  who  could  do  it.  But  here,  in  Christ,  she  knew  there 
was  One  Who  could  have  done  it.  Moreover,  she  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  Christ  securing  the  interposition  of  God  on  her  behalf. 
"  Biit  I  know  tlcat  even  noio,  whatsoever  Thou  wilt  ash  of  God,  God 
will  give  it  Thee."  She  knew  that  all  life  was  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  believed  that  Christ  had  the  power  to  secure  His  interposition. 
*  See  Germ,  p.  323. 
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She  had  acknowledged  her  faith  in  a  general  resurreetion  of  the  dead. 
A  belief  in  a  general  resurrection  was  prevalent  among  the 
Pharisees.  But  now  her  faith  struck  a  deeper  root  and  pulsated  with 
a  new  vitality.  "  /  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
This  is  the  true  confession  of  faith, — faith  in  Christ. 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XLI. 

DEATH   AVOIDED. 

"  Whosoever  livetli  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die." — xi.  26. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  mean — (1.)  Freedom  from  corporeal 
death  ?  Nothing  does  the  world  dread  so  much  as  death,  and 
nothing  would  it  hail  with  greater  exultation  than  a  deliverance 
from  it.  Albeit  so  long  as  men  continue  sinful,  a  deliverance  from 
corporeal  mortality  would  be  an  evil  rather  than  a  good.  Death 
seems  to  arrest  the  course  of  sin,  and  to  prevent  the  world  from 
becoming  a  Pandemonium.  Does  it  mean — (2.)  Freedom  from 
anniJiilation  ?  We  are  in  no  danger  of  this,  and  this  in  itself  is 
no  boon  :  non-existence  is  better  than  a  miserable  existence. 
What  then  does  it  mean  ?  Generally  it  means  this  :  that  nothing 
tliat  gives  value  to  life,  nothing  that  makes  life  worth  having 
shall  ever  die,  if  we  truly  believe  in  Christ. 

I. — THE   HEALTHY   ACTION   OF   OUR   SPIRITUAL   POWERS   WILL 
NEVER   CEASE. 

What  is  life  without  activity  ?  Worthless.  And  what  is  activity 
unless  it  be  healthful  ?  Misery.  Faith  in  Christ  secures  the  healthy 
action  of  all  our  spiritual  faculties ;  the  2J<i'^'ccptive,  reflective,  imagin- 
ative, recollective,  anticqmtive,  will  work  harmoniously  for  ever. 

II. — NOTHING   VALUABLE  IN   OUR   SPIRITUAL   ACQUISITIONS   WILL 

EVER   BE   LOST. 

What  is  life  without  ideas,  emotions,  memories,  habits  ?  A  blank. 
And  what  is  it  with  those  if  they  are  not  of  a  truly  virtuous 
character  ?  Despicable  and  wretched.  But  when  these  acquisitions 
are  holy,  life  is  blessed.  Faith  in  Christ  secures  the  permanency 
and  perfection  of  all  true  ideas,  affections,  principles,  habits,  &c. 
"  Our  works  do  follow  us."     We  cannot  labour  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

III. — ALL  THE  SOURCES  OF  TRUE  PLEASURE  WILL  CONTINUE 

FOR  EVER. 

What  are  the  sources  of  true  enjoyment  ?  Tntellectual — study, 
&c.  Social — friendship,  usefulness,  &c.  Bcligioits — communion  with 
God,  worship.  Faith  in  Christ  then  : — in  Him,  not  in  propositions 
concerning  Him ;  not  in  what  theologians  say  about  Him ;  but  in 
Him  as  the  living,  loving,  personal  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  is  the  condition  of  a  happy  immortality. 

Y   2 
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No   LXXIX. 

THE  FAMILY   AT   BETHANY.      (No.  4.) 

"  Anil  wlien  she  had  so  said,  she  went  her  way,  and  called  Mary  her  sister 
secretly,  saying,  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee,"  &c. — xi.  28 — 32. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  28. — 
"j^nrf  x6hen  she  had  so  said,  she  went 
her  way  (r.  v.  away),  and  called  Marij 
her  sister  secretly,  saying."  "Secretly" 
implies,  perhaps,  a  mere  whisper. 
Probably  Mary  had  retired  to  some 
secluded  chamlier  of  the  house,  as  far 
as  possible  away  from  the  presence  of 
the  Jews  wIkj  had  come  to  mourn. 
"  The  Master.''  Some  render  it,  "  the 
Teacher,"  or  "  our  Teacher."  This 
family  regarded  Christ,  not  merely  as 
their  Friend,  but  as  their  moral 
Master,  Teacher.  "  Is  come,  and  calleth 
for  thee."  It  would  seem  as  if  Clirist 
required  Mary  to  go  forth  to  Him  as 
unobserved  as  possible,  in  order  to 
awaken  no  public  excitement. 

Ver.  29. — "  As  soon  as  (r.  v.  and 
SHE  when)  she  heard  that,  she  arose 
quickly,  and  came  (r.  v.  went)  unto 
Him."  With  all  the  promptitude  of 
affection,  she  hastened  to  obey  the 
voice  of  love. 

Vers.  30. — "  Noio  Jesus  was  not  yet 
come  into  the  town  (r.  v.  village), 
but  ivas  in  that  (r.  v.  still  in  the) 
2)lace  where  Martha  met  Him."  Ben- 
gel  remarks,  that  Jesus  did  everything 
with  a  suitable  delay.  His  tarrying 
outside  the  village,  somewhere  near 
tlie  burial-ground,  which  was  always 
outside  the  town,  brought  the  wiiole 
company  of  Mary's  comforters  to  Him. 
As  they  followed  her  toward  the  grave, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  Master,  and  were  thus  brought 
into  a  situation  to  behold  the  wondrous 
miracle. 

Ver.  31. — "  Tlie  Jews  then  tvhich 
xoere  ivith  her  in  the  house,  and  com- 
forted (r.  v.  were  comforting)  her, 


when  they  saio  Mary,  that  she  rose  up 
hastily  (r.  v.  quickly)  and  icent  out, 
followed  her,  saying,  SJie  goeth  (r.  v. 
SUPPOSING  THAT  SHE  WAS  GOING)  unto 
tlie  grave  (r.  v.  tomb)  to  weep  there." 
It  is  customary  in  the  East  for  sur- 
vivors to  resort  fi  ir  several  days  to  the 
tombs  of  their  friends,  there  to  pour 
out  their  grief  at  their  graves.  No- 
thing was  more  natural,  therefore,  for 
the  mourners,  when  they  saw  Mary 
withdraw,  than  to  conclude  that  she 
was  gone  to  the  grave  to  weep,  and 
to  follow  her  thither. 

Ver.  32. — "  Tlien  when  Mary  was 

come  (R.  v.  MARY  THEREFORE  WHEN 
SHE  came)  ivhere  Jesus  was,  and  saw 
Him,  she  fell  dotoi  at  His  feet,  saying 
unto  Him,  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  "The 
first  stroke  of  character  which  distin- 
guishes Mary  from  Martha  is  seen  in 
the  expression,  she  ^fcV  down  at  His 
feet.'  The  second  is,  that  she  says 
nothing  further  than,  '  Lord,  if  Thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died.'  "While  Martha  added  to  these 
words,  '  and  even  now  I  know,'  &c. 
(ver.  22).  Mary  bursts  into  tears. 
Martha  may  at  first  strike  us  as  the 
one  who  possesses  the  greater  joy  in 
believing ;  but  Mary  is  the  more 
luiman  and  warm  in  her  feelings,  and 
there  is  more  of  devotion  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  faith.  Her  kneeling 
posture  and  her  tears  are  more  elo- 
quent than  the  words  of  Martha.  The 
saying  that  both  utter  constitutes  a 
precious  trait  from  life.  They  made 
this  remark  to  each  other  over  and 
over  again  at  the  deathbed  of  Lazarus : 
'  If  He  were  here  ! ' " — Lange. 


HOMILETICS. 
In  this  portion  of  the  narrative  concerning  The  Family  at  Bdhany, 
we  have  what  may  be  justly  considered  tlic  Gospel  message  to  every 
man ;  and  we  have  it  here  clearly  stated,  properly  delivered,  and 
rightly  received.     We  have  it — 
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I. — CLEAKLY   STATED. 

"  The,  Master  is  come,  and  callcth  for  thee."  *  What  Martha  said 
to  Mary  may  be  regarded  as  a  glorious  truth  addressed  to  all  men. 

First :  "  The  blaster  is  come."  Come  from  heaven,  come  to  this 
earth,  come  for  every  man.  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners."  Of  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  none  is 
better  attested,  more  important,  or  more  glorious  than  this. 

Secondly  :  The  Master  invites  indiciduals.  "  And  calleth  for 
thee!'  It  is  as  true  that  Christ  invites  individual  men  to  Him  now 
as  that  through  Martha  He  invited  Mary  to  Him.  He  "  eallcth 
for  thee  "  in  the  operations  of  nature,  in  the  events  of  history,  in 
the  workings  of  conscience,  in  the  ministry  of  His  servants.  He 
"  calleth  for  thee,"  to  heal  thy  diseases,  to  break  thy  chains,  to 
enlighten  thy  judgment,  to  cleanse  thy  conscience,  to  purify  thy 
heart,  and  to  save  thy  soul.  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour, 
and  are  heavy  laden,"  &c.     We  have  this  Gospel  message — 

II. — EIGHTLY   DELIVERED. 

The  way  in  which  Martha  delivered  the  message  to  her  sister  is 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  every  Gospel  minister. 

First:  She  did  it  undoubtingly.  She  had  just  seen  the  Master; 
she  had  confessed  her  faith  in  Him.  "  /  believe  that  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ; "  and  she  proceeds  direct  from  His  presence, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  her  mission,  to  Mary.  "  When  she  had  so 
said  " — that  is,  when  she  had  made  the  confession — "  she  went  her 
VMy,  and  called  Mary."  He  who  delivers  the  message  without 
being  assured  of  its  truth,  is  no  genuine  preacher  ;  that  Christ  has 
come  and  calls  for  men,  must  be  amongst  the  most  settled  convic- 
tions in  his  mind.  Any  doubting  on  this  subject  is  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  work. 

Secondly :  She  did  it  judiciously.  She  "  ecdled  Mary  her  sister 
secretly r  Why  she  did  it  "  secretly  "  does  not  appear.  We  may  be 
sure  it  was  not  from  fear  on  her  part;  for  love  is  heroic. 
Probably  an  interview  with  Him,  before  the  crowd  gathered  to 
witness  the  grand  transaction,  was  needful  to  establish  her  faith,  and 
calm  her  spirit.  There  is  a  prudence  necessary  in  delivering  the 
Gospel  message,  a  prudence  which  has  regard  to  times,  circumstances, 
and  moods  of  mind.     We  have  here  this  Gospel  message — 

III. — PROPERLY   RECEIVED. 

How  did  Mary  receive  this  message  ?  Just  as  every  hearer  of 
the  Gospel  should. 

First :  Promptly.  "  As  soon  as  she  heard  that,  she  arose  qtticldy, 
and  came  unto  Him."     She  did  not  wait  to  consult  her  companions 

*  See  Germ,  p.  327. 
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who  were  with  her  in  the  house  :  without  the  pause  of  a  moment, 
she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  house  and  hastened  forth  to 
Christ.  The  Gospel  call  demands  instant  attention.  "  Immedi- 
ately I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  The  delay  of  a 
moment  after  the  call  has  come,  is  at  once  wrong  and  perilous. 
"  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice." 

Secondly:  Resolutely.  ''Now  Jesus  vms  not  yet  come  into  the 
town,  hut  was  in  that  place  where  Martha  met  Him."  On  an 
occasion  so  full  of  excitement,  it  required  no  little  nerve  for  Mary 
to  leave  her  home,  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  village  to 
the  spot  where  Jesus  stood  in  sublime  solitude.  It  requires  that 
the  Gospel  call  should  be  attended  to  with  a  determination  of  soul. 
There  are  so  many  opposing  forces,  so  many  unfavourable  con- 
siderations, that  nothing  less  than  invincibility  of  purpose  is 
required.     "I  will  follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest." 

Thirdly :  Fearlessly.  "  The  Jews  then  which  were  with  her  in  the 
house,  and  comforted  her,  when  they  saw  Mary,  that  she  rose  up 
hastily  and  tvent  out,  followed  her,  saying.  She  gocth  unto  the  grave 
to  weep  there."  Well  she  knew  that  her  going  forth  to  meet  Jesns 
would  be  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Jews  in  her  house,  if  they 
knew  it.  Indeed,  when  she  broke  away  from  them,  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she  was  going  to  Jesus  ; 
they  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  weep  at  the  grave  of  her 
brother.  Defiant  of  their  prejudices  and  wishes,  she  obeys  the 
command.  Thus  it  must  be  with  those  Avho  would  comply  with 
the  invitations  of  the  Gospel ;  they  must  be  fearless  of  all  opposi- 
tion ;  they  must  dare  persecution,  if  need  be. 

Fourthly :  Devoutly.  "  Then  lohen  Mary  ivas  come  where  Jesus 
was,  and  saw  Him,  she  fell  doiim  at  His  feet."  At  His  feet  she 
broke  into  tears,  not  mere  tears  of  grief  for  her  brother,  but  rather, 
perhaps,  of  ecstasy  and  delight  at  seeing  once  more  Him  Who  was 
more  to  her  than  brother,  or  sister,  or  the  world — the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  "  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  hem  here,  my  hrothcr  had  not 
died."  Thou  art  mightier  than  death.  My  brother  had  been 
living,  hadst  Thou  been  here. 

Conclusion.  Here  is — (1.)  A  fact  in  which  humanity  should 
rejoice.  "  The  Master  is  come,  and  callcth  for  thee."  Thank  God 
for  the  advent  of  this  Heavenly  Teacher,  man's  Moral  blaster. 
Guide,  and  Saviour.  What  fools  are  those — alas  !  how  numerous — 
who  accept  not  His  invitation,  and  hasten  not  to  His  presence ! 
Here  is — (2.)  An  example  which  preachers  should  imitate.  Like 
Martha,  they  should  proclaim  the  advent  and  sound  the  invitation, 
and  do  so  undoubtingly,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  the  message,  yet 
with  godly  judiciousness.  Here  is — (3.)  Conduct  which  Gospel 
hearers  should  follow.  Like  Maiy,  they  should  go  promptly, 
resolutely,  fearlessly,  and  devoutly,  to  meet  the  Heavenly  Teaclier. 
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GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  XLII. 

THE   LATEST  ARRIVAL.* 

"  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth.  for  thee." — xi.  28 

I  shall  draw  my  illustrations  from  the  facts  narrated  in  this 
chapter,  as  I  proceed  to  ask  and  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

I. — WHO    HAS   COME? 

"  The,  Master  " — One  who  rules,  governs,  directs,  or  has  supreme 
authority.  How  appropriate  the  title  !  He  is  Master  of  man  and 
all  his  surroundings ;  Master  of  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  Master  of  this  mighty  planetary 
system  and  all  the  stellar  universe ;  Master  of  all  animate  and 
inanimate  existences,  "  whether  they  be  thrones,  dominions,  princi- 
palities, or  powers  ;  for  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for 
Him." 

II. — HOW   DID   HE   COME  ? 

In  our  perfect  humanity — able  to  sympathize  with  us  in  our 
sorrows  as  a  Man,  and  as  God  to  take  them  away — able  to  enjoy 
the  innocent  festivities  of  a  marriage  feast,  and  to  stand  weeping 
with  sisters  beside  their  brother's  gi'ave  ;  His  heart  in  each  case 
beating  in  unison  with  the  company.  He  came  along  the  dreary 
road  of  poverty,  persecution,  and  pain,  while  every  step  brov^ght 
Him  nearer  to  a  death  of  the  most  awful  and  ignominious  character. 
This  was  necessary,  that  He  "  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people." 

in. — WHEN   DID   HE   COME? 

Not  until  hviman  sympathy  and  skill  had  done  their  best,  and 
utterly  failed.  Lazarus  is  dead.  Those  loving  sisters  left  nothing 
undone,  kind  friends  did  what  they  could,  and  the  physician's  skill 
was  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  but  all  in  vain,  for  Lazarus  grew  worse 
and  worse ;  soon  was  still  in  death.  So  spiritually.  With  all  the 
tonics  and  stimulants  of  natural  religion,  the  genial  aid  of  poetry, 
the  bracing  power  of  science,  philosophy,  and  varied  culture,  man 
continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse  ;  so  that  Avhen  the  Master  came, 
He  found  the  nations  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  and  beyond  the 
power  of  human  recovery. 

IV. — WHAT   DOES   HE   SAY  ? 

He  comes  to  inquire  after  the  cause  of  our  trouble  :  "  Where  have 
ye  laid  him  ?  "     He  wants  to  get  face  to  face  with  the  cause  of  all 

*  In  revising  this  germ  the  author  has  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  really 
his,  although  there  are  some  expressions  that  are  imdoubtedly  his  own. 
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our  trouble  and  sorrow,  that  He  may  take  it  away.  My  brother, 
"  llic  Master  is  come"  and  is  inquiring  after  that  evil  heart  of  yours 
which  has  caused  you  so  much  sorrow.  God  heljj  you  to  bring 
Him  right  up  to  it,  and  say,  "  Blessed  ]\Iaster,  here  it  is — foul  and 
polluted  ;  but  if  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean,  and  here  I 
give  Thee  unrestricted  sway."  Do  this,  and  you  will  feel  the 
pulsations  of  an  imparted  life  which  will  lift  you  out  of  your 
spiritual  sepulchre,  and  enable  you  to  throw  off  your  carnal  grave- 
clothes,  with  a  new  song  in  your  mouth,  even  praises  to  our  God. 

V. — FOR   WHOM   DOES   HE   CALL? 

"  For  thee!'  Learn  from  this,  religion  is  a  jJcrsonal  thing.  "  The 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee."  Take  a  note  of  this, — -for  thee. 
My  brother,  unless  you  heed  the  call  of  this  blessed  Master,  and 
come  personally  in  contact  with  Him,  and  bring  Him  face  to  face 
with  your  polluted  guilty  spirit.  His  arrival  will  but  deepen  your 
condemnation  and  make  darker  your  doom.  "  The  Master  is  come." 
His  stay  may  not  be  long,  but  He  "  calleth  for  thee." 

"  He  now  stands  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  every  sinner's  heart." 


No.  LXXX. 

THE   FAMILY  AT  BETHANY.      (No.  5.) 

"  "^Tien  Jesus  therefore  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came 
with  her,  He  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled,  and  said,"  &c. — xi.  33 — 38. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  33. —  how  He  loved  him!"  These  bystand- 
"  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  her  weep-  ing  Jews  interpreted  the  flowing  tears 
ing,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  of  Jesus  as  a  demonstration  of  His  love 
came  xmth  her.  He  groaned  in  the  for  Lazarus;  but  had  those  tears  no 
spirit,  and  ivas  troubled."  ive^pifMi'icraTo  reference  to  the  ravages  of  sin,  the 
T(^  Trvtv/jLan,  Kai  trdpa^ev  lavTov.  Some  Unbelief  and  the  moral  corruption  to 
regard  the  verse  as  expressing  indigna-  be  seen  in  the  men  around  Him  i 
tion,  some  grief ;  Alfcrd  regards  it  "to  Ver.  37. — "  And  (r.  v.  but)  some  of 
be  moved  with  indignation."  Dr.  them  said.  Could  not  this  Man,  which 
Samuel  Davidsontranslates  it,  "greatly  opened  the  eyes  of  the  (r.  v.  him  that 
moved  in  spirit."  But  who  can  analyze  y: as)  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this 
the  emotions  of  a  Mind  which  so  in-  man  (r.  v.  this  man  also)  shoidd  not 
finitely  transcends  our  minds,  both  have  died?"  (r.  v.  die.)  Some  inter- 
intellectually  and  morally  ?  preters  regard  this  speech  as  having 

Ver.  34. — ^^  And  said,  Jfliere  have  malice  in  it,  and  as  intended  to  express 
ye  laid  him?"  A  question  asked,  not,  the  idea  that  Christ  either  lacked  the 
of  course,  for  the  sake  of  information  ;  disposition  or  the  power  to  prevent 
but  in  order  to  awaken  interest,  ac-  death.  Perhaps  they  wished  to  in- 
cording  to  His  custom.  sinitate    that    His  inability  to    raise 

Ver.    35. — "Jesn^  wept."     One  of  Lazarus,   proved    by    His  ti'ars,   was 

the  shortest  of  .sentences,  but  fraught  sufficient    to    show    that    He    never 

with  an  unfathomable  meaning.  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  as  re- 

Ver.  36. — "  Then  said  the  Jews  (r.  ported,   and   that  therefore   He  was 

V.  THE  JEWS  therefore  said),  Behold  an  impostor.     Others,  however,  give 
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another  interpretation,  and  regard  the  it  in  numerous  fokls  of  linen  with 

expression  as  indicating  no  malicious  spices  enclosed.      Burial-places  were 

disposition,  no  doubt  of  His  past  mir-  always  without  the  cities,  but  within 

acles,  but   simply   wonder  that   this  easy  reach  ;   they  were  caves,  either 

miraculously  endowed   Being  should  natural  or  hewn.     In  some  of  these 

allow  a  friend  to  die.  caves  several  persons  could  stand  up- 

Ver.    38. — ^^  Jesus    therefore    again  right.     In  such  a  cave  the  body  of 

groaning   in  Himself   cometh   to   the  Lazarus  was  placed,  and  its  mouth  was 

grave  (r.  v.  tomb).     It  (r.  v.  now  it)  closed  with  a  massive  stone  fitted  to 

ivas  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  (r.  v.  the  aperture.     The  tomb  that  is  now 

against)  it."   In  some  ancient  nations  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  the  tomb 

cremation  was  practised,  and  the  burnt  of  Lazarus,  is  a  chamber  in  a  rock 

ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited  in  underground,  entered  by  twenty-six 

urns.      This,   however,   was   not   the  irregular,  rough,  winding  steps  cut  out 

custom  of  the  Jews  ;  they  buried  in  in   the  rock.     But  there  are  serious 

the  earth.     Survivors  closed  the  eyes,  doubts  as  to  whether  this  be  the  real 

washed  the  body,  perfumed  it,  swathed  spot. 

HOMILETICS. 

In  this  portion  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  Family  at  Bethany, 
"we  are  led  to  consider  three  subjects. 

I. — death's  influence  upon  human  hearts. 

"  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  her  loeeping,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping 
lohieh  came  with  her,  He  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  trottbled." 
The  death  of  Lazarus  was  an  event  that  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
sisters,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  Jesus,  and  made  them  all  weep.  Here 
is  a  community  of  feeling  and  of  tears.  How  many  wept  now  ! 
One  weeper  will  make  others  who  are  present  weep,  even  though 
they  neither  know  nor  feel  the  cause  of  distress.  It  has  been  said, 
that  what  will  have  but  little  influence  on  a  few  persons  will  often 
thrill  an  assembly  of  thousands.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
electricity  in  a  crowd,  by  means  of  which  the  small  agitations  are 
united,  so  that,  like  a  wave,  they  strike  each  soul  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  their  forces."  The  weepers  here  did  not  weep 
for  the  same  reasons.  The  reason  of  Mary's  tears  was  not  felt  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews  ;  and  the  reason  of  our  Saviour's  tears  was 
different  to  that,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  sisters  also.  All 
tears  are  not  of  the  same  character ;  there  are  tears  of  reality,  which 
are  the  automatic  and  involuntary  expressions  of  the  heart,  and 
tears  of  falsehood,  feigned  and  hypocritical  and  therefore  vokmtary. 
There  are  the  tears  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow,  tears  of  disappointment 
and  tears  of  hope,  tears  of  love  and  tears  of  anger,  tears  of  grief 
and  tears  of  rapture,  tears  of  weakness  and  tears  of  power.  Tears 
show  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body. 
One  solitary  thought  springing  up  involuntarily  in  the  mind,  can 
open  at  once  the  lachrymose  fountains  and  make  showers  run 
down  the  face. 
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But  the  one  great  event  that  affected  all  the  hearts  here,  was 
death.  And  this  event  has  lost  none  of  its  power ;  it  strikes  sadness 
into  all  souls.  Hardened  as  humanity  is,  there  are,  I  trow,  but 
few  in  any  age  whose  hearts  death  has  not  smitten.  Who  amongst 
the  giddiest  has  ever  laughed  in  the  presence  of  a  corpse  ?  Who 
amongst  the  most  callous  has  not  had  convulsive  throbs  as  he  felt 
the  cold  touch  of  death  ?  Wiiy  should  death  thus  produce  this 
distress  in  men  ?  Other  creatures  seem  to  look  on  it  with  calmness. 
They  will  tread  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  young  with  indiffer- 
ence. Is  it  because  death  is  repugnant  to  our  nature  ?  or  because 
of  the  ideas  we  associate  with  it  ?  Perhaps  both.  The  words  lead 
us  to  consider — 

II. — man's  misinterpretation  of  divine  philanthropy. 

"  Jesus  lucpt.  Then  said  the  Jcios,  Behold  hoiu  He  loved  him  !  And 
some  of  them,  said,  Coidd  not  this  Man,  which  ojyened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  died  ?  " 

"  Jesus  loept."  This  short  sentence  is  a  sun  in  a  spark,  a  universe 
in  an  atom.  The  word  is  not  the  same  as  when  He  wept  over 
Jerusalem  ;  there  it  means  He  wept  aloud,  here  He  wept  silently. 
He  wept  in  sympathy  with  the  other  weepers.  Oh  those  tears  of 
His  !  they  were  drops  from  the  boundless  ocean  of  His  love  !  The 
Jews  regarded  the  tears  as  an  expression  of  His  love  for  Lazarus. 
"  Behold  how  He  loved  him  !  "  And  His  love  was  to  them  a  wonder. 
"  And  some  of  them  said,  Could  not  this  Man,  which  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  mcin  should  not  have  died  ?  " 

First :  The  difficulty  which  they  now  felt  has  always  been  pre- 
valent. It  was  this  :  Why — seeing  that  Jesus  so  loved  Lazarus — 
did  He  allow  him  to  die  ?  It  could  not  be  from  the  lack  of  power, 
for  He  had  wrought  other  miracles,  such  as  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind.  Where  is  Christ's  consistency  in  loving  a  man,  and  yet 
allowing  him  to  suffer  and  to  die  ?  Now  this  has  always  been  a 
difficulty  with  men.  Men  are  always  asking  why,  if  Christ  loves 
us,  does  He  allow  us  to  be  afflicted  with  diseases,  distressed  by 
disappointments,  crushed  by  poverty,  heart-broken  by  bereave- 
ments ?  Is  the  suffering  which  is  everywhere  prevalent  amongst 
His  disciples,  consistent  with  His  love  ? 

Secondly  :  This  prevalent  difficulty  is  capable  of  solution.  Why  ? 
Not  because  suffering  in  any  form  can  be  pleasing  to  His  benevo- 
lent nature ;  not  because  He  could  not  prevent  it ;  but  because 
His  disciples  need  it.  "  No  suffering  for  the  present  is  joj'^ous,  but 
grievous ;  nevertheless  it  worketh  out  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby."  Pain  is  a  bene- 
ficent minister.  Pain  whips  the  dormant  intellect  into  action; 
indeed,  all  our  sciences  owe  their  existence  to  pain.  Pain  rouses 
us  to  action  against  evils  that  would  prove  our  ruin.  Pain  detaches 
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our  sympathies  from  the  material  and  the  evanescent,  and  turns 
them  to  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal.  Pain  is  often  the  curative 
element  in  the  cup  of  life.  What  could  the  world  of  corrupt 
humanity  do  without  pain  ?  Hence  its  existence  is  love  :  "  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth."  You  may  say  to  Christ,  "  iZc 
whom  Thou  lovest "  is  heart-broken  with  disappointment,  is  writhing 
with  agony,  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  is  famishing  with  hunger. 
Very  well,  the  loved  one  needs  it,  and  love  does  it. 
The  words  lead  us  to  consider — 

III. — Christ's  lamentation  over  human  unbelief, 

"  Jes2is  therefore  again  groaning  in  Himself  cometh  to  the  grave" 
Why  did  He  groan  ?  Not  because  Lazarus  was  dead,  for  that 
event  He  could  have  prevented.  Not  because  Lazarus  was  in  his 
grave,  for  He  was  conscious  of  the  power  to  raise  him,  and  He  was 
now  about  to  exercise  it.  Was  it  because  of  the  ravages  of  sin 
Avhich  He  saw  everywhere  around  Him — saw  in  the  ages  past  and 
the  world  over  ?  No  doubt  this  would  deeply  affect  Him.  Indeed 
He  seemed  always  affected  when  He  came  into  conscious  contact 
with  this,  even  in  its  smallest  aspects.  Thus,  for  example,  we  read 
in  Mark  vii.  34,  when  a  man  deaf  and  dumb  was  brought  to  Him, 
that  He  "  sighs."  Looking  over  Jerusalem,  He  seemed  to  break 
into  a  wild  agony  of  grief;  and  down  in  Gethsemane  He  falls  pros- 
trate under  the  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  ravages  of  sin,  and 
exclaims  :  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful."  But  perhaps  that 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  His  present  sorrow,  was  the 
unbelief  of  the  people  around  Him.  This  unbelief  even  the  sisters 
had  exhibited,  when  they  said,  "  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  As  if  they  had  said,  Thou  mightest 
have  prevented  his  death,  but  Thou  canst  do  nothing  now,  for  Thou 
canst  not  restore  him.  And  again  they  showed  it  when  they  ex- 
claimed, "  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh  :  for  he  hath  been  dead 
four  days."  The  expression  of  the  Jews :  "  Could  not  this  Man, 
which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man 
should  not  have  died  ? "  is  full  "of  unbelief.  Why  is  the  unbelief 
of  men  so  distressing  to  the  heart  of  Christ  ?  Why  does  it  make 
Him  groan  and  shudder  ? 

First :  Because,  unless  they  believe  in  Him,  He  cannot  save 
them.  Faith  in  Him,  we  are  assured,  both  by  philosophy,  historv, 
consciousness,  and  the  Bible,  is  essential  to  lift  the  human  soul 
into  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the  Eternal  Fountain  of  purity 
and  blessedness. 

Secondly :  Because,  unless  they  believe  in  Him,  His  beneficent 
mission  into  the  world  is  frustrated.  He  could  not  do  "many 
mighty  works  "  in  one  place  "  because  of  their  unbelief"  In  all 
departments  of  action  men's  unbelief  prevents  God  helping  them. 
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Would  the  agriculturist  have  God  to  perform  mighty  works  on  his 
fields,  covering  them  in  autumn  with  abundant  crops,  then  he 
must  have  faith  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil. 
Would  the  poor  man  have  God  to  perform  mighty  works  for  him, 
raise  him  from  penury  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  influence,  he 
must  have  faith  in  the  principle  that  the  "hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich."  Would  the  statesman  have  God  to  perform 
mighty  works  for  his  country,  he  must  in  all  the  measures  that 
he  proposes  and  the  laws  he  enacts,  have  faith  in  the  truth  that 
"  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation."  It  is  so  in  everything.  Read 
Hebrews  xi. 


No.  LXXXI. 

THE  FAMILY  AT  BETHANY.      (No.  6.) 

"Jesus  said,  Take  ye  away  the  stone.  Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead, 
saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh  :  for  he  hath  been  dead  four 
days.  Jesus  saith  unto"  her.  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouklest 
believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ? " — xi.  39,  40. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  39. —  day  after  death.     As  the  sister  of  the 

"  Jesns  said,  Take  ye  aicay  the  stone.  dead  man,  she  shudders  at  the  thought 

Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  teas  of  seeing  her  brother  in  a  putrefying 

dead,  saith  tmto  Him,  Lord,  by  this  state,  of  witnessing  the  exposure  of 

time  he  stinketh:  for  he  hath  been  dead  that   countenance    upon  which    cor- 

four  dai/s."     "The  fearful  reality  of  ruption   has   already  set  its   seal." — 

the  grave  in  which  her  brother  has  Longe. 

lain  four  day.S'  disturbs  the  practical  Ver.  40. — "Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Sfa  id 

woman,  and  shakes  her  faith.     She  I  not  tinto  thee,  tluit,  if  thou  u-ouldest 

thinks  a  scandal  may  result  from  the  believe  (r.  v.  that  if  thou  believ- 

bursting  forth  of  the  odour  of  corrup-  edst),  thou  shoiddest  see  the  glory  of 

tion,  especially  in  the  presence  of  so  Godl"  God's  glory  is  the  manifestation 

many  people  from  Jerusalem.     True,  of  Himself ;  and  this  manifestation  to 

it  follows  from  the  reason  she  assigns  the  individual  soul  depends  upon  faith, 

for   her  remark,   that   she   does   not  We    need   not   understand    that   the 

already  perceive  tliis  odour.     For  he  miracle  depended  on  her  faith  ;  but 

hath   been   dead  four  days.     It  is  a  her  perception  of  the  glory  of  God 

proverb  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Tar-  depended  on  her  faith, 
gum,  that  corruption  sets  in  the  third 

HOMILETICS. 

There  are  two  subjects  of  thought  in  this  portion  of  the  narrative 
concerning  the  Family  at  Bethany. 
Here  we  have — 

I. — CHRIST'S  CONDESCENSION   IN  EMPLOYING  MAN  IN   CARRYING 
OUT  HIS  PURPOSES. 

"  Talce  yc  aivay  the  stone."     Could  not  Christ  do  this  Himself? 
Yes ;  not  only  by  the  touch  of  His  hand,  but  by  the  volition  of  His 
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mind.  Does  He  need  help  in  performing  a  miracle  ?  The  idea  is 
absurd.  He  did  it,  not  for  His  sake,  but  for  theirs.  In  doing  it 
they  would  not  help  Him,  but  help  themselves.  No  principle  is 
more  clearly  revealed  throughout  all  sentient  existences  than  this, 
that  God  does  not  do  for  a  creature  that  which  He  has  given  the 
creature  power  to  do  for  itself  He  carries  food  to  the  plants  be- 
cause they  cannot  go  in  search  of  it ;  but  all  to  whom  He  has  given 
the  power  of  locomotion  must  go  in  search  of  their  food  or  die. 
This  principle  is  manifestly  true  in  relation  to  man.  He  requires 
man  to  work  out  the  powers  with  which  He  has  endowed  him. 
In  this  ordinance  man  is  both  honoured  and  helped. 

First :  Christ  could  feed  us  without  our  labour.  He  Who  fed 
by  miracle  multitudes  on  the  height  of  Capernaum  of  old,  could 
feed  all  human  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  without  any  labour 
or  effort  of  their  own.  He  could  bring  the  necessaiy  daily  meal 
into  every  homestead.  But  He  does  not  do  so,  and  this  is  well  for 
man.  The  mental  devisings  and  the  physical  toilings  necessary 
under  the  present  system  to  get  food  are  scarcely  less  essential,  not 
only  to  man's  strength  but  to  man's  subsistence,  than  food  itself. 
To  the  lazy  farmer,  whose  grounds  are  a  wilderness,  God  says, 
"  Talx  ye  OAcay  the  stone."  You  do  your  work,  and  I  will  do 
Mine. 

Secondly  :  Christ  could  enlighten  us  without  our  labour.  As  He 
has  given  to  every  insect  a  sufficient  instinctive  light  to  secure  its 
well-being,  He  might  have  given  us  a  sufficient  knowledge  on  all 
the  questions  necessary  to  our  interests.  He  might  have  planted 
in  our  mental  heavens  the  stars  of  all  time  science,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral.  But  He  has  not  done  so.  This  also  is  well. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  effort,  the  study  and  the  perseverance 
required  to  master  even  the  simplest  of  the  sciences,  are  better  for 
us  tlian  the  possession  of  all  knowledge.  The  ideas  we  get  for 
ourselves  are  infinitely  more  valuable  to  us  than  those  that  are 
imparted  to  us ;  convictions  self-produced  are  a  thousand  times 
more  valuable  than  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  Hence,  to  the 
ignorant  men,  whose  mental  domain  is,  like  the  vineyard  of  the 
sluggard,  in  ruins,  God  says,  "  Take  ye  away  the  stone''  go  and 
work. 

Thirdly :  Christ  could  have  given  us  the  means  of  Sjm'itual 
improvement  without  our  labour.  He  could  have  caused  Bibles 
and  the  best  books  to  come  down  like  the  manna  of  old  and 
surround  our  dwellings.  He  could  have  planted  churches  and 
chapels,  schools  and  libraries,  in  every  mountain,  in  every  comer  of 
every  street  in  every  town.  But  He  has  not  done  so ;  this  also  is 
well.  We  must  buy  our  Bibles,  procure  our  books,  establish  our 
libraries,  build  our  churches  and  our  schools  :  and  all  this  is  price- 
less  discipline.     To   a  man  destitute  of  the   means  of  spiritual 
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improvement,  God  says,  "  Take  ye  away  the  stone,"  and  set  to  work. 
The  process  is  better  than  the  result.  In  the  deed  there  is  the 
blessedness. 

The  verses  suggest — 

II. — HUMAN   UNBELIEF   IN   SUGGESTING   DIFFICULTIES   AS   TO   THE 
FULFILMENT   OF    HIS   PURPOSES. 

"By  this  time  he  stinhdh."  How  can  it  be  done  ?  Not  only  are 
the  senses  dulled,  the  blood  frozen,  the  limbs  sealed,  but  decom- 
position has  taken  place,  the  disintegration  of  the  particles  is 
proceeding.  No  doubt  Martha  felt  the  difficulties  were  insuperable, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope. 

Now  there  is  a  tendency  everywhere  in  men  to  suggest  difficulties 
in  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  purposes.  Christ  has  pro- 
posed to  work  out  the  moral  reformation  of  mankind,  to  "  put  away 
sin  "  from  all  institutions,  books,  trades,  professions,  tribes,  nations, 
and  individuals  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This,  and  nothing  else, 
is  His  purpose.  But  what  difficulties  are  suggested  on  all  hands ! 
We  are  pointed  to  the  obstructions,  and  told  that  they  are  insur- 
mountable. We  are  pointed  to  their  number,  errors,  habits,  lusts, 
prejudices,  institutions,  domestic,  political,  social,  and  religious — 
add  them  together,  and  how  great  the  sum  !  We  are  pointed  to  their 
strength,  fixed  as  firmly  as  the  granite  mountains,  more  deeply  and 
firmly  rooted  than  the  oaks  of  the  forest.  We  are  pointed  to  the 
little  progress  His  jncrpose  is  making.  It  is  said  that  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  nineteen  centuries  the  obstructions  are  as  numerous  and 
as  firm  as  ever ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  the  cause  of  real  moral  reformation  has  made 
but  little  advance.  Well,  moral  humanity  is  in  the  grave,  its 
sepulchre  is  deep,  and  massive  is  the  stone  which  covers  it  up ; 
and,  like  Martha,  we  may  say  it  "  stinkcth."  And  truly  its  dis- 
gusting odour  loads  the  atmosphere.  Still,  be  not  faithless,  but 
believing.  Christ  is  approaching  the  tomb.  "  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  His  voice." 
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"  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid,"  &c. 

— xi.  41—44. 

ExEGETlCAL  REMARKS. — Vers.    41,  hnev}  that  TIiou  hearest  Me  ahvays: 

42. — "  Then  (r.  v.  so)  they  took  away  but  becanse  of  the  people  (r.  v.  multi- 

the  stone  from  the  place  ivhere  the  dead  TUDe)  irhich  starui  bij  (r.  v.  standeth 

u-as  laid.  (r.  v.  omits  this  clause.)  around)  I  said  it,  that  they  may  be- 

And  Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  said,  lieve  that  Ttwu  hast  sent  (r.  v.  didst 

Father,  I  tliank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  send)  ikfe."   "  This  is  the  only  instance 

heard  (r.  v.  heardest)  Me,    And  I  in  which  our  Lord  uttered  a  prayer 
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before  performin;^  a  miracle.  NotLing 
can  be  more  dignified  than  His  com- 
mnnion  with  His  Father  in  these 
words,  which  are  such  as  no  other 
person  coidd  have  employed.  He 
thanks  Him  for  the  result  before  it 
was  obtained  ;  and  by  implying  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  formal 
prayer  on  His  own  account,  He  further 
implies  His  perfect  union  in  the  Spirit 
with  the  Father,  iio.  rhv  o-)(kov.  The 
people  were  to  be  tauglit  now,  by  a 
great  example,  a  phenomenon,  the 
meaning  of  such  assertions  as  those,  v. 
19—21,  36,  37  ;  viii.  16."— TTetsier. 

Ver.  43.  — "  And  ivhen  He  thus  had 
(r.  v.  had  thus)  spoken,  He  cried  with 
a  loud  voice."  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  His  custom  to  speak  loudly : 
"  He  did  not  cause  His  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  street,"  &c.  He  did  so 
now,  not  because  He  would  move  the 
dead  by  it  more  than  by  a  silent 
volition,  but  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  to  the  stu- 
pendous miracle  He  was  about  to  per- 
form. "Lazarus,  come  forth."  How 
must  this  voice  have  affected  the 
multitude,  thrilling  all  hearts  ! 

Ver.  44.— "  And  he  that  was  dead 
came  forth,  hound  hand  and  foot  toith 
graveclothes."  He  came  forth  entangled 

HOMILETIGS. 
In  this  portion  of  the  narrative  of  the  Family  at  Bethany,  we 
have    the  Beiiiarhahle  vjorcls  of  Christ   at   the   grave  of  Lazarus, 
Notice — 

I. — THE   WORDS   WHICH   HE   ADDRESSED   TO   HEAVEN. 

"Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  said,  Father,  I  thanh  Thee  that 
Thoii  hast  heard  Me.     And  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest  Me  always." 

In  this  solemn  and  subHme  appeal  to  Heaven  we  have — 

First :  His  recognition  of  God  as  His  Father.  He  was  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  other  moral  creature  ever  has 
been,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be — a  relationship  of  mutual  resemblance 
and  love.  (1.)  A  higher  mutual  resemblance.  He  was  "the 
express  image  of  His  person."  (2.)  A  higher  mutual  love.  The 
Father  loved  Him  in  a  sense  higher  than  that  in  which  He  loved 
any  other  human  being.  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  And  He  loved  the  Father  supremely.  The 
Father's  will  was  the  absolute  law  of  His  life. 

Secondly :  His  consciousness  of  His  Father's  regard  for  Him. 
"  /  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  Me.     And  I  Jcneiv  that  Thou 


in  the  graveclothes  from  which,  it 
seems,  he  could  not  disengage  him- 
self. "Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Loose 
him,  and  let  him  go."  "It  is  the  re- 
mark of  Ferness,  that  at  first  view 
there  seems  to  be  here  a  descent  in 
the  narrative  to  a  trifiing  particular  ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  into  Avhat 
consternation  the  bystanders  must 
have  been  thrown  at  the  sight  of  the 
dead  man  coming  to  life,  rendering 
them,  by  the  palsy  of  fear,  incapable 
for  the  moment  of  assisting  Lazarus 
in  his  vain  struggles  to  free  himself 
from  the  folds  in  which  he  was 
wrapped  hand  and  foot,  the  sublime 
self-possession  of  Jesus  apj^ears  in  the 
important  command  by  which  He 
quietly  bade  them  loose  the  grave- 
clothes and  set  the  newly  risen  man 
at  liberty.  Priestly  observes,  that 
there  was  a  natural  gradation  in  the 
three  miracles  by  which  Jesus  raised 
persons  to  life.  The  first  was  a  person 
just  dead,  the  second  was  one  who  was 
carried  out  to  be  buried,  and  the  third 
had  been  dead  and  buried  four  days." 
— Livermore.  It  was  an  early  legend 
of  the  Church,  that  Lazarus  was  now 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  lived  after  his 
resurrection  another  thirty  years. 
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hcarest  Me  always."  Ever  in  close  communion  with  His  Father. 
And  to  every  aspiration  of  His  He  felt  His  Father's  response. 
"Always" — no  exception,  not  a  word  of  true  prayer  is  ever  lost. 

Thirdly :  His  consideration  for  men  in  giving  utterance  to  His 
devotions.  "But  because  of  the  2Jco2)lc  which  stand  ly  I  said  it." 
Audible  words,  though  not  essential  to  worship,  and  having  no 
influence  on  the  Infinite  Father,  still  are  often  useful  to  our 
fellow-men.  "Because  of  the  2^co2Jle  which  stand  ly  I  said  it." 
Clarice  supposes  that  the  audible  prayer  here  to  God  was  intended 
to  show  that  the  miracle  was  not  by  Satanic  power,  but  truly 
Divine.  Words  in  prayer  are  accidents,  not  essential.  Prayer  is 
a  spirit,  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  God,  ever  abiding,  ever  inspiring 
and  controlling.  It  uses  words,  not  to  inform  or  influence  the 
Infinite,  but  to  stimulate  devotion  in  self  and  others.  The  prayer 
of  Christ  on  this  occasion  is  not  recorded ;  probably  it  had  no 
words.  His  words  of  thanksgiving,  which  were  for  the  good  of 
the  bystanders,  are  recorded.     We  have  here — 

II. — THE  WORDS   WHICH   HE  ADDRESSED   TO   THE  DEAD. 

"And  when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
come  forth!'     Observe — 

First:  His  words  to  the  dead  were  personal.  "Lazarus."  He 
calls  him  bv  name.  When  He  called  back  to  life  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  He  did  not  pronounce  her  name,  but  said,  "  Maid."  When 
He  spoke  life  to  the  widow's  son.  He  made  no  mention  of  his 
name,  but  said,  "  Young  man."  But  here  the  name  is  mentioned. 
Why  ?  "  He  calls  him  by  name,  lest  He  should  bring  up  all  the 
dead,"  says  Augustine.  What  a  silly  remark  for  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged genius  to  make  !     Observe — 

Secondly  :  His  words  to  the  dead  were  earnest.  "  Cried  with  a 
loud  voice."  He  could  have  done  it  with  a  whisper,  nay,  with  a 
silent  volition ;  but  He  raised  His  voice,  probably  to  the  highest 
note.  And  how  high  was  that  ?  Probably  His  voice  had  a  force 
and  a  fulness  that  woidd  leverberate  among  the  hills  and  be  heard 
afar.  He  spoke  thus  undoubtedly  for  the  sake  of  the  bystanders, 
to  startle  them  into  solemn  thought.     Observe — 

Thirdly  :  His  words  to  the  dead  were  mighty.  They  struck  life 
into  Lazarus,  made  the  still  heart  beat  again,  and  the  frozen  blood 
glow  and  bound  through  the  veins.  "He  that  ivas  dead  came  forth, 
hound  hand  and  foot  with  gravcclofh  es." 

It  is  trifling  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  Lazarus  was  only  apparently 
dead ;  or  with  Strauss,  that  this  is  a  myth.  Lazarus  was  literally 
dead.     Poetry  has  thus  described  the  scene  : — 

"  And  instantly,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
And  borne  by  unseen  ani,'els  from  the  cave, 
He  that  was  dead  stood  with  them.     At  the  word 
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Of  Jesus  the  fear-stricken  Jews  imloosed 

The  bands  from  off  the  iolding  of  his  shroud  : 

And  Mary,  with  her  dark  veil  thrown  aside, 

Ran  to  him  swiftly,  and  cries,  Lazarus  ! 

My  brother  Lazarus  !     And  tore  away 

The  napkin  she  had  bound  about  his  head, 

And  touched  the  warm  li^DS  with  her  fearful  hand, 

And  on  his  neck  fell  weeping.     And  while  all 

Lay  on  their  faces  prostrate,  Lazarus 

Took  Mary  by  the  hand,  and  they  knelt  down 

And  worshipped  Him  Who  loved  them." — Willis. 

Here  we  have — 

III. — THE   WORDS   WHICH   HE   ADDEESSED   TO   LIVING   MEN. 

"  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Loose  hiTn,  and  let  him  go."  Here  again, 
as  in  the  command,  "Take  ye  away  the  stone,"  we  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  man  co-operating  with  the  Divine.  Men  could  not  raise 
Lazarus  from  the  grave,  hence  Christ  did  it;  hut  they  could 
unloose  the  hands  with  which  his  limbs  were  bound,  and  this  for 
their  own  sake  He  required  them  to  do.  "Christ  had  great 
respect  for  human  agency,  and  employed  it  when  He  could.  Men 
must  cast  in  the  net,  though  the  draught  of  fishes  is  miraculous ; 
men  must  carry  the  baskets,  though  the  bread  is  Divinely  pro- 
vided ;  men  must  fill  the  water-pots  with  water,  though  Jesus 
turns  it  into  wine  ;  and  men  must  open  the  grave  and  unbind  the 
body,  though  He  only  '  quickeneth  Whom  He  will.'  And  it  is  so 
still,  and  in  all  things.  The  use  of  man's  agency  is  an  ordinance 
of  God.  It  is  not  that  God  needs  it,  for  God  provides  it :  it  is 
that  men  need  it,  and  therefore,  as  a  merciful  appointment,  in 
every  department  of  life,  we  have  to  do  what  our  hand  findeth  to 
do,  the  thing  to  which  it  is  fitted,  and  for  which  it  is  competent ; 
and  in  connection  with  that  we  may  expect  His  rich  and  varied 
blessing." — A.  J.  Morris. 

Were  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  to  be  looked  at  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  moral  resurrection  of  a  dead  soul,  then  three  facts 
might  be  noted. 

First :  That  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  soul  is  effected  by  Christ. 

Secondly  :  That  a  dead  soul,  when  raised,  may  still  be  entangled. 
Just  as  the  body  of  Lazarus,  after  he  had  left  the  grave,  was  bound 
in  graveclothes,  so  old  prejudices,  associations,  habits,  often  en- 
tangle a  risen  soul. 

Thirdly  :  That  the  disentangling  of  a  risen  soul  requires  the  aid 
of  the  living.  "Loose  him,  and  let  him  go."  The  work  of  the 
living  Church  and  a  living  ministry  is  to  loose  encumbered  souls. 
"Loose  him,  and  let  him  go." 
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DIFFERENT   EFFECTS   OF   THE   SAME   REVELATION   UPON 
DIFFERENT   MEN. 
'•  Then  many  of  the  Jews  wliich  came  to  Marv,  and  had  seen  the  thin;.;s  which 
Jesus  did,  believed  on  Him.     But  some  of  them  went  their  -ways  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done." — xi.  45,  4(5. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  45. —  Ver.  46. — "  But  some  of  them  icent 
"  Then  many  (u.  v.  many  therefore)  their  u-ays  (r.  v.  away)  to  the  Phari- 
of  the  Jcii's  which  came  to  Mary,  and  sees,  and  told  them  ichat  (r.  v.  the) 
had  seen  the  things  u-hich  Jcsns  (r.  v.  tldngs  (r.  v.  -which)  Jesus  had  done." 
BEHELD  THAT  WHICH  HE)  did,  he-  Whilst  many  were  convinced,  there 
Ueved  on  Him."  In  the  case  of  many  were  those  who  remained  in  unbelief, 
of  the  Jews  the  grand  moral  end  of  Thus  is  illustrated  the  passage  that 
the  miracle  was  answered,  it  produced  those  who  would  not  believe  Mcses 
faith — faith  in  Christ  as  the  true  and  the  prophets  would  not  believe 
Messiah,  and  with  this  faith  a  new  "though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
and  glorious  life  in  the  souls  of  the  The  statement  here  is  an  incidental 
believers.  As  Lazarus  was  raised  argument  in  favour  of  the  honesty  of 
from  the  material  grave,  they  Avere  the  evangelical  historian.  A  partisan 
raised  from  the  grave  of  prejudice,  would  have  concealed  the  fact  that 
worldliness,  and  unbelief.  In  their  such  a  mighty  miracle  did  not  con- 
case  it  was  true  as  Christ  had  saivl  :  vince  all,  but  left  some  hardened  and 
"  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  hostile, 
for  the  glory  of  God." 

EOMILETICS. 

We  have  here  Dijfcrcnt  effects  of  the  same  revelation  iqwn 
different  men. 

First:  Many  believed.  "Many  of  the  Jews  ichich  came  to  Mary, 
and  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus  did,  lelieved  on  Him."  They 
were  convinced  that  He  was  the  true  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
became  His  disciples.  (1.)  In  their  case  the  moral  end  of  the 
miracle  was  answered.  They  saw  the  "  glory  of  God."  (2.)  In 
their  case  the  end  of  Christ's  mission  was  answered.  He  became 
their  Saviour.     "  He  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting  life." 

Secondly  :  Some  did  not  believe.  "  But  some  of  them  went  their 
ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done." 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  words,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  arose  from 
the  dead."  The  Pharisees  had  interests  and  predilections  opposed 
to  Christ.     They  knew  that  His  prosperity  would  be  their  ruin. 

Now  the  different  effect  of  the  same  revelation  upon  different 
minds  is — 

I. — A  COMMON  OCCURRENCE. 

Concerning  those  who  heard  Paul's  sermon  at  Athens,  it  is  said  : 
"  Some  mocked  :  and  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter.  So  Paul  departed  from  among  them.  Howbeit  certain 
men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed  "  (Acts  xvii.  32 — 34). 

It  has  ever  been  so,  and  is  so  now.     The  Gospel  is  to  some  the 
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"  savour  of  life  unto  life,"  to  others  the  "  savour  of  death  unto 
death."  In  every  congregation  there  are  believers  and  unbelievers, 
those  who  receive  and  those  who  reject.  The  results  of  the  Gospel 
are  noAvhere  uniform.  It  is  in  this  respect  like  the  sunbeam ; 
while  it  wakes  the  vital  germ  in  the  grain  of  corn,  and  calls  into 
being  a  beautiful  and  manifold  life,  it  draws  poisonous  vapours  out 
of  bogs  and  morasses ;  it  brings  life  out  of  some  objects  on  which  it 
falls,  and  death  into  others.     This  is — 

II. — A   SIGNIFICANT  OCCURRENCE. 

It  indicates  several  things — 

First :  Diversity  in  men's  minds.  If  all  men  were  alike,  the 
same  cause  acting  upon  them  would  produce  the  same  results.  But 
they  are  not  alike. 

They  are  not  alike  naturally.  No  two  have  the  same  kind  and 
measure  of  faculty.  They  are  not  alike  morally.  No  two  have 
exactly  the  same  quality  and  force  of  disposition.  They  are  not 
alike  educationally.  No  two  have  passed  through  exactly  the  same 
process  of  education.  Hence  it  is  that  no  two  minds  can  see  the 
same  things  in  exactly  the  same  aspect,  or  feel  the  same  things  with 
exactly  the  same  force.  St,  Paul,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  con- 
version on  his  way  to  Damascus,  says :  "  They  that  were  with  me 
saw  the  light  and  were  afraid,  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him 
that  spoke  to  me."  Here  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  which 
is  common  in  life.  Everywhere  there  are  men  hearing  the  same 
voice,  but  receiving  different  impressions ;  seeing  the  same  lights, 
but  observing  different  objects.  A  voice  fraught  with  deep  mean- 
ing to  some,  is  mere  empty  sound  to  others  ;  a  light  revealing  the 
grandest  realities  to  some,  discloses  nothing  to  others.  There  is 
everywhere  through  human  society  diverse  subjectivity,  where 
there  is  identical  externalism.     It  indicates — 

Secondly  :  The  moral  force  of  depravity.  Men,  through  pre- 
judices, sinful  habits,  and  carnal  tendencies,  become  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  mightiest  evidence  and  appeals.  "  Ye  do  always  resist 
the  Spirit  of  God."     It  indicates — 

Thirdly  :  The  uncoerciveness  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  ;  but  it  is  not  a  resistless  force.  It  does  not  outrage 
the  natural  freedon  of  the  human  soul.  It  reasons  and  persuades, 
but  does  not  compel  or  coerce.  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  &c.  It 
indicates — 

Fourthly  :  The  need  of  perseverance  in  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because  sovie  do  not  believe  :  others 
will.  "  Sow  your  seed  beside  all  waters,  for  ye  know  not  which 
shall  prosper,  this  or  that." 

z  2 
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CAIAPHAS;    OR,   A   GLANCE  AT  GOVERNMENT,   HUMAN   AND   DIVINE. 

{The  Council  of  Caiaphas  against  Jesits.     He  retires  from  Jerusalem. — John  xi. 

47—54.) 

"Then  gathered  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Pharisees  a  council,  and  said,  What 
do  we  1  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracle;^,"  &c. — xi.  47 — 52. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  47. — 
"  Tfien  gathered  the  Clnef  Priests  and 
the  Pharisees  (r.  v.  the  chief  priests 

THEREFORE       AND       THE      PHARISEES 

gathered)  o  council."  "  Council." 
This  means  the  court  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  chief  judicatory  of  the  nation. 
This  court  was  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  a  hall  of  the  temple  ;  the  full 
number  was  seventy-one,  but  twenty- 
three  could  transact  business.  "TVhat 
do  v.e  ?  "  '\^Tiat  are  we  to  do  ?  Some- 
thing must  be  done  ;  things  are  coming 
to  a  crisis.  ''For  this  ma7i."  Pro- 
bably contemptuously  expressed. 
^' Doeth  many  miracles"  (r.  v.  signs). 
A  most  important  concession,  com- 
ing from  His  bitterest  enomies.  His 
miracles  were  undeniable  facts. 

Ver.  48. — "  If  we  let  Him  thus  alone, 
all  men  unll  believe  on  Him."  Here 
again  is  an  admission  that  His  miracles 
had  a  commanding  power, — power 
to  command  their  faith.  "And  the 
Romans  shall  (r.  v.  will)  come  and 
take  away  both  otir  place  and  nation." 
"Place"  may  refer  to  the  temple, 
their  pride  and  their  glory.  They 
feared  that  Jesus  would  involve  them 
in  fatal  hostilities  with  Rome. 

Ver.  49.— "And  (r.  v.  but  a  cer- 
tain) one  of  them,,  named  Caiaphas  (r. 
V.  OMITS  "named"),  being  the  High 
Priest  that  same  year."  That  office  was 
an  annual  one  ;  persons  considered 
.suitable  were  chosen  every  year  to  fill 
the  post.  "  Ye  knoiv  nothing  at  a/^" 
What  haughty  insolence  !  It  means 
this,  What  do  you  know  of  political 
expediercy  ?     I  am  the  authority. 

Ver.  50. — "Nor  consider  (r.  v.  do 
YE  TAKE  account)  that  it  is  expedient 
for  IIS  (r.  v.  you),  that  one  man  shotdd 
die  for  the  people."  "As  much  as  to 
Pay,  The  source  of  all  our  trouble  lies 
in  this  One  Person.  If  He  were  put 
out  of  the  way,  the  nation  would  be 


safe.  Wliat  doubt,  then,  can  there  be 
that  it  is  best  for  us  to  put  Him  to 
death,  in  order  to  save  the  people  ? 
As  there  was  no  alternative  in  his 
mind,  he  counsels  the  death  of  Christ 
on  this  plea."  "  That  the  ichole  nation 
perish  not."  His  plan  was,  to  sacrifice 
Christ  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

Vers.  51,  52. — "And  this  spake  he 
(r.  v.  NOW  THIS  HE  SAID)  not  of  him- 
self: but  being  High  Priest  that  year, 
he  prophesied  that  Jcvis  should  die  for 
that  (r.  v.  the)  nation"  &c.  "Not  of 
himself,"  &c.,  but  by  impulse  from  a 
hiL'her  power.  "  St.  John  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  prophetic  impulse  was 
connected  with  the  pontifical  ofTice. 
Whether  this  was  a  popular  notion  or 
not,  is  not,  as  some  assume,  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  John's  idea  of  the  fact. 
It  was  the  High  Priest  who  anciently 
drew  responses  from  thf  Urim  and 
the  Thummim.  Both  Josephus  and 
Philo  are  quoted  by  Alford  as  sus- 
taining the  belief  that  the  priesthood 
was  occasionally  prophetic.  The 
momentary  gift  belonged  not  to  the 
impious  man,  but  to  the  office.  Nor 
did  he  even  know  the  supernatural 
import  of  his  own  expres.sion.  The 
devil  instigated  his  thoughts,  but  God 
overruled  his  words.  '  As  Pilat '  (Stier 
in  substance  says),  the  representative 
of  the  secular  power,  testified  by  the 
superscription  to  Jesus  as  King  ;  so 
Caiai)has,  the  head  of  the  eccle.«iastical 
system,  .symbolized  Jesus  as  the  true 
prie.«t  and  sacrifice.' 

"  But  is  it  necessary  to  regard  the 
utterance  as  Divine  ?  Does  it  mean 
anything  more  than  the  foresight  of 
an  able  man  in  office  ?  As  a  public 
man,  he  saw  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
would  not  only  tend  to  save  the  nation, 
but  to  collect  the  scattered  Jews  to- 
gether, here  called  the  'children  of 
God.'" 
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EOMILETICS. 

Our  subject  is  Caiaphas ;  or  a  glance  at  government,  human  and 
Divine.     In  these  words  we  see — 

I. — AN   INIQUITOUS   POLICY   IN   THE   GOVERNMENT    OF   MAN. 

Christ  had  now  obtained  such  a  command  over  the  mind  of  His 
countiy  as  to  strike  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Hence  they  met  to  deliberate  as  to  what  they  should 
do.    At  this  meetinof  two  things  were  admitted — 

First :  The  fact  of  His  mighty  deeds.  "  This  mart  doeth  many 
miracles."  Secondly :  The  fact  of  His  power  over  the  people. 
"  If  toe  let  Him  tints  alone,  all  men  loill  believe  on  Him."  These 
admissions  by  enemies  are  very  important  as  evidence,  and  signi- 
ficant as  lessons.  At  this  meeting,  Caiaphas,  being  the  High 
Priest  that  year,  submitted  the  proposition  that  it  was  "  expedient " 
that  Christ  should  die.  Now,  in  relation  to  this  policy,  we  offer 
three  observations — 

First :  That  it  was  apparently  adapted  to  the  end.  Christ  was 
alienating  the  people  from  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
shaking  their  faith  in  its  authorities ;  and  the  most  effective  plan 
for  terminating  the  mischief  seemed  to  be  to  put  Him  to  death. 
This  would  appear  to  strike  the  evil  at  the  root.  When  this  was 
done,  public  excitement  would  soon  subside,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  soon  flow  back  to  its  old  level,  and  roll  on  monotonously  in 
the  old  channel,  as  heretofore.  It  was,  anyhow,  plausible.  Observe 
concerning  their  policy — 

Secondly :  That  though  seemingly  adapted  to  the  end,  it  was 
radically  wrong  in  principle.  What  right  had  Caiaphas  to  propose 
the  death  of  any  man,  however  criminal  that  man  may  be  ?  And 
even  assuming  his  right,  as  a  governor,  to  put  a  criminal  to  death — 
a  prerogative,  however,  which  we  deny  to  all  but  God — certainly 
there  was  no  shoio  of  right  in  proposing  the  death  of  One  Who,  like 
Christ,  had  never  violated  any  law;  Who  had  wronged  no  one, 
but  blessed  all.  The  a2')parent  fitness  of  a  measure  to  an  end 
does  not  make  it  right.  The  only  standard  of  right  is  the  Will 
of  God.     Concerning  their  policy  observe — • 

Thirdly  :  That  being  radically  wrong,  it  was  ultimately  ruinous. 
Did  the  putting  of  Christ  to  death  avert  the  dreaded  calamity  ? 
Did  it  secure  Judaea  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  ?  Did 
it  serve  in  any  way  even  the  temporal  interests  of  the  country  ? 
No,  no ;  it  hastened  the  flight  of  the  Roman  eagle ;  it  brought  on 
them  judgments  which  speedily  broke  up  their  commonwealth, 
and  beneath  which  the  Jewish  people  have  been  groaning  to  this 
hour.  Ah !  what  seems  "  expedient "  to-day  may  prove  in  the 
future  to  have  been  most  disastrous.     Eternal   principle  is   the 
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only  pillar  to  guide  short-sighted  creatures  in  their  endless  path.       I 
Let  governments  study  the  policy  of  Caiaphas  !     Here  is — 

II. — A   STUPENDOUS   FACT  IN   THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  GOD. 

"  It  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  2^co2Jle." 
The  very  words  in  which  Cainphas  propounds  his  own  sinful  policy, 
unconsciously  predict  a  great  fact  in  God's  administration — namely, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  others. 
Wicked  men  often  express  great  truths ;  and  truth  is  not  the  less 
important  because  uttered  by  the  lij^s  of  folly  and  crime.  We 
need  not  cite  passages  in  proof  of  the  fact  here  jiredicted — namely, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  others. 
The  Bible  is  full  of  it.  It  is  the  central  truth  of  the  Bible.  What 
does  the  death  of  Christ  do  towards  man's  salvation  ? 

First :  It  does  not  change  the  mind  of  God  in  relation  to  man. 
It  is  sometimes  represented  as  appeasing  the  anger  and  awakening 
the  compassion  of  God.  This  is  a  fearful  blasphemy.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  not  only  the  effect  of  God's  love,  but  the  expression, 
proof,  and  medium. 

Secondly  :  It  does  not  relax  the  claims  of  law.  There  are  some 
who  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  freeing  man  from  the  claims 
of  law.  This  is  absurd.  Nothinij  can  remove  a  moral  being  from 
the  claims  of  law  but  annihilation. 

Thirdly  :  It  does  not  mitigate  the  enormity  of  sin.  In  truth  it 
increases  the  enormity  of  sin  in  the  experience  of  a  Christian. 

Fourthly  :  It  does  not  change  the  necessary  conditions  of  si^iritual 
improvement.  It  does  not  make  men  good  and  great  in  any  miracu- 
lous or  mystical  way.  The  necessary  conditions  of  spiritual  im- 
provement for  all  intelligences,  are  the  intellectual  study  of  Divine 
truth,  the  heart  application  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  devotional 
practice  of  Divine  truth.  Angels  advance  in  this  way.  The  death 
of  Christ  does  not  alter  these  conditions.  What,  then,  does  tiie 
death  of  Christ  do  towards  our  salvation  ?  (1.)  It  gives  a  new  reve- 
lation of  God.  What  is  the  new  revelation  ?  His  love  for  sinners. 
This  idea  you  can  read  nowhere  else.  (2.)  It  gives  new  motives  to 
obedience.  "Ye  are  not  your  OAvn :  ye  are  bought  with  a  price," 
«S:c.  (3.)  It  supplies  new  helps  to  spiritual  culture,  (a)  It  gives 
the  highest  ideal  of  excellence.  The  character  of  Christ  reaches 
higher  than  the  highest  created  conceptions  of  goodness,  (ft)  It 
gives  the  highest  incentives  to  excellence — gratitude,  esteem,  bene- 
volence, (y)  It  gives  the  highest  minister  to  excellence — God's 
Spirit. 
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No.  LXXXV. 

THE   CROWNING   CRIME   OF   HUMANITY,   AND   THE   MANIFOLD 
ASPECTS   OF   WICKEDNESS. 

{Jesus  arrives  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover. — John  xi.  55 — 57  ; 

xii.  1,  9—11.) 
"  Then,  from  tliat  day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  for  to  put  Him  to 


death,"  &c.- 

ExEGETicAL  Eemarks. — Ver.  53. — 

"  Tlien  (r.  v.  so)  from  that  day  forth 

they  took  counsel  together  for  to  (r.  v. 

THAT      THEY      MIGHT)      put      Him     to 

death."  ''  Then"  ovv,  after  the  speech 
of  Caiaphas,  which  they  regarded  as 
decisive,  and  heartily  api^roved.  It 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  discussion 
as  to  whether  Christ  should  be  put  to 
death  or  not,  tliat  was  decided.  The 
question  now  was  ways  and  means. 

Ver.  54. — "Jesus  therefore  walked 
no  more  openly  among  the  Jews ;  but 
went  (r.  V,  departed)  thence  imto  a 
(r.  v.  into  the)  cmmtry  near  to  the 
wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim, 
and  there  continued  (r.  v.  tarried) 
with  His  (r.  v.  the)  disciples." 
"  Ephraim  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
conjunction  witli  Bethel  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  19 ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  99).  It 
lay  some  distance  north  of  Jerusalem 
— eight  miles  according  to  Eusebius  ; 
twenty  to  the  north-east  according  to 
Jerome.  The  place  was,  on  account 
of  its  retired  situation  and  its  proximity 
to  the  desert,  favourable  to  the  design 
of  our  Lord.  He  might  there  prepare 
His  disciples  in  solitude  for  His  ap- 
proaching end,  and,  if  pursued,  retire 
to  the  desert.  This  desert  is,  as  Lange 
remarks,  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  barren  strip  by  which  the  table- 
land of  Judah  and  Benjamin  is  separ- 
ated in  its  whole  length  from  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  From  this  locality  Jesus  might, 
at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  either  join 
the  pilgrims  from  Galilee  who  were 
going  to  Jerusalem  by  the  direct  route 
through  Samaria,  or  go  down  to 
Jericho,  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
and  put  Himself  in  front  of  the  caravan 
from  Perea,  We  know  fr(jm  the 
Synopti^ts  that  He  took  the  latter 
step.  fitTu  (ver.  54)  is  not  synonym- 
ous with  avv  ;  the  meaning  is  :  He 
there  confined  Himself  to  the  society 


-xi.  53—57. 
of  His  disciples  ;  and  not  merely  He 
was  there  with  them." — Godet. 

Ver.  55. — "And  the  Jetvs'  Passover 
was  nigh  at  hand  (r.  v.  now  the  pass- 
over  OP  the  jews  was  at  hand)  : 
and  many  went  out  of  the  country  up 
to  Jerusalem,  before  the  Passover,  to 
purify  themselves,"  "  The  Jews'  Pass- 
over (compare  ii.  13  ;  vi.  4)  led  many 
6/c  TrJQ  x*^P«€  ('  out  of  the  country ') — 
that  is,  again,  the  open  country,  in 
contrast  with  the  capital  (Liicke,  De 
Wette,  Meyer,  Godet),  and  especially 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  Jews  had 
dwelt  (Bengel,  Olshausen)  ;  for  it  is 
a  resumption  of  x'^'P"-  (^'c^-  54),  even 
before  the  feast,  to  Jerusalem,  in  order 
to  subject  themselves  to  Levitical 
purifications  on  behalf  of  the  passover 
(compare  Exod.  xix.  10  ;  Num.  ix. 
10  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  17)." — Luthardt. 

Ver.  56.- — "  Then  sought  theij  (r.  v. 
they  sought  therefore)  for  Jesits, 
and  spake  among  them,selves  (r.  v.  one 
with  another),  as  they  stood  in  the 
temple,  Wliat  think  ye,  that  He  will 
not  come  to  the  feast?"  "  {i'ii]Tovv) 
'were  seeking  and  saying.'  Many 
from  the  country,  having  heard  of  the 
great  miracle  lately  wrought  near 
Jerusalem,  would  expect  to  find  Jesus 
there  or  in  the  neighbourhood  (xii. 
18).  Hence,  perhaps,  their  expression 
of  disappointment  and  doubt,  though 
the  time  of  the  feast  had  not  arrived. 
(Ti  SoKil  vixlv,  oTi,  &c.)  '  What  think 
ye?  (do  ye  think)  thati'  &c."— 
VVchstcT 

Ver.  '57.— "-Vow  loth  the  CJiief 
Priests  and  the  Pharisees  had'  given  a 
commaiulment,  that,  if  any  mati  knew 
where  He  were  (r.  v.  was),  he  should 
show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him." 
The  "  Chief  Priests  "  were  the  author- 
ities from  whom  the  command  official  1  y 
emanated  ;  the  evangelist  adds  "  the 
Pharisees,"  because  they  were  its 
actual  authors. 
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EOMILETICS. 
Our  subject  here  is — TJie  croitming  crime  of  humanity,  and  the 
manifold  aspects  of  loiclccdness. 

I. — THE   CROWNING   CRIME   OF   HUMANITY. 

"  Then  from  that  day  forth  they  tooh  counsel  together  for  to  put 
Him  to  death."  The  murder  of  Christ  stands  unmatched  in  the 
world's  black  catalogue  of  human  enormities.  It  was  the  culmin- 
ation of  human  wickedness.  Three  remarks  are  here  suggested 
concerning  it — 

First :  It  was  sanctioned  by  religion.  Caiaphas  had  just  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  it.  It  was  a  relisrious  act.  A  thing;  is  not 
good  because  it  is  called  religious.  A  religious  institution  is  often 
the  corruptest  institution ;  a  religious  man  the  worst.  The  greatest 
crimes  ever  perpetrated  have  been  in  the  name  and  by  the  agency 
of  religion.     Christliness  is  the  only  true  religion. 

Secondly :  It  was  pursued  with  deliberation.  "  They  tooh  counsel 
together."  When  murder  is  perpetrated  by  the  impulse  of  passion, 
it  is  an  awful  crime  ;  when  by  cold  deliberation,  it  is  worse  ;  when 
by  the  deliberation  of  one  man,  it  is  terribly  hideous ;  but  when 
by  the  deliberation  of  an  assembly,  its  enormity  is  enhanced. 
"  They  took  counsel!'  Took  counsel  as  to  the  best  way  of  murdering 
the  most  pure,  the  most  benevolent,  the  most  noble  Being  that  ever 
trod  the  earth. 

Thirdly  :  It  was  delayed  by  Christ.  "  Jesus,  therefore,  walked  no 
more  ojjciily  among  the  Jcivs."  Christ  knew  their  murderous  design, 
and  knew  also  that  its  execution  was  inevitable ;  but  by  withdraw- 
ing He  delayed  it  for  a  few  days.  He  withdrew,  not  from  cowardice, 
not  Avith  the  hope  of  escaping  it,  but  to  spend  a  few  quiet  hours 
with  His  disciples  and  His  Father.     Notice — 

II. — THE   MANIFOLD   ASPECTS    OF   WICKEDNESS. 

"  The  Jews  Passover  was  at  hand."  This  shows  that  John  was 
writing  for  Gentiles  rather  than  Jews.  The  approaching  festival 
was  one  at  which  Jesus  was  to  be  crucified.  In  the  wickedness  of 
the  peoj^le  now  concerned  in  seeking  Christ's  death  we  discover — 

First :  Wretched  superstition.  The  object  of  this  ritual  was 
to  prepare  for  the  Passover.  They  could  not  partake  of  it  if  they 
were  defiled.  But  here  are  men  with  murder  in  their  liearts  careful 
to  attend  to  mere  ceremony.  With  superstitious  earnestness  they 
hastened  to  observe  a  ritual,  whilst  their  souls  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  innocence.  Wickedness  often  runs  into  superstition.  We 
discover — 

Secondly :  Profane  curiosity.  "  What  think  ye,  that  He  will  not 
come  to  the  feast  ?  "  *  The  people  began  to  speculate  as  to  the  pro- 
*  See  Germ,  p.  345. 
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bability  of  His  coming  to  the  feast.  Some  of  them  thought  that 
He  would  come  perhaps,  and  some  that  He  would  not  appear.  "  It 
is  like  a  sort  of  betting,"  says  Lange,  "  whether  He  would  come  or 
not."  These  people  seem  to  have  no  reverent  thoughts  on  the 
subject ;  no  genuine  desire  to  see  Christ.  They  were  mere  specu- 
lators. Wickedness  often  takes  the  form  of  speculation.  We 
discover  here — 

Thirdly  :  Organized  malice.  "  Note  hoth  the  Chief  Priests  and  tJie 
Pharisees  had  given  a  commandment,  that,  if  any  man  kneio  where 
He  vjere,  he  should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Jlim."  A  resolution 
had  been  passed  by  the  Council,  authorizing  any  man  that  should 
meet  with  Christ  to  take  Him.  They  evidently  expected  that  He 
would  at  this  time  be  at  or  about  the  temple.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  this  order  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  Christ  was  at  length  delivered 
up.     "  Judas,  which  betrayed  Him,  knew  the  place,"  &c. 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.   XLIII. 

FESTIVITIES. 

"  Wliat  think  ye,  that  He  will  not  come  to  the  feast  ? " — xi.  56. 

The  feast  referred  to  here  was  the  feast  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
one  of  the  great  religious  festivals  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Crowds 
from  all  parts  of  Judsea  assembled  in  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion. 
Christ  had  retired  into  solitude,  and  His  enemies  knew  not  where 
He  was.  Preparations  were  being  made  for  the  feast,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  six  days'  time,  and  at  which  Christ's  enemies  deter- 
mined to  put  Him  to  death.  Hence  the  question,  "  What  think 
ye,  that  He  will  not  come  to  the  feast  V  They  knew  not  where 
He  was.  They  were  anxious  He  should  be  present  on  that  occasion, 
that  they  might  effect  their  fiendish  purpose.  His  presence  at 
that  feast  was  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation  with  them.  "  What 
think  ye  ?  " 

We  have  our  festivals ;  and  the  question  which  these  Jews  asked 
each  other,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  ask,  though  in  a  different  spirit 
and  for  a  different  purpose.  Will  Christ  be  at  our  feasts  ?  "  What 
think  ye  ?  "     In  answer  to  this  question  I  may  observe — 

I. — HE   WILL    CERTAINLY   BE  AT   OUR   FEASTS   AS   A    JUDICIAL 

SPECTATOR. 

As  God,  He  is  everywhere.  "  He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven.  Neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  His  sight :  but  all  things  are 
naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  Whom  we  have  to  do." 
The  Apostle  John  saw  Him.  "  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire." 
He  has  been  present  at  every  festive  scene  ever  he^ld  by  man,  and 
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will  be  present  at  all  our  feasts.  He  will  witness  the  gluttonies 
that  degrade,  and  the  inebrieties  that  paral3''ze  the  reason.  The 
irreverent  joke,  the  profane  oath,  the  filthy  soug,  and  all  the  noisy 
revelries  of  unholy  lusts  will  fall  on  His  ear. 

He  will  know  the  whole,  see  it  through  and  through,  thoroughly 
understand  the  moral  character  and  bearing  of  every  feast.  He 
will  "bring  every  work  into  judgment,  and  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  He  Avill  "  bring  all 
the  hitlden  things  of  darkness  to  light."  "  We  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,"  &c.  We  need  not  speculate 
as  to  whether  He  will  be  at  our  feasts  or  not ;  we  need  not  say  to 
each  other,  "  What  tliinlz  ye?"  He  will  come;  He  must  come. 
No  granite  walls,  no  doors  or  bolts  of  iron  can  keep  Him  out. 
He  will  be  there.  He  has  flaming  eyes  peering  through  all  the 
avenues  of  the  heart. 

II. — IT   IS   POSSIBLE   FOR   IIIM   TO   BE   AT    OUR   FExVSTS    AS   A 
LOVING   FRIEND. 

There  is  nothing  on  His  part  to  i:)revent  it,  (1.)  He  is  pre- 
eminently social  in  His  nature.  There  is  nothing  of  the  insulating 
spirit  of  the  recluse  in  Him.  "  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and 
drinking."  His  social  feelings  were  deep  and  strong.  (2.)  He 
IJcrsonaUy  attended  feasts  while  on  earth.  He  joined  a  bridal  party 
at  Cana  of  Galilee ;  He  was  present  at  a  great  feast  in  Levi's 
house ;  He  supped  with  the  family  at  Bethany ;  and  after  His 
resurrection  He  had  a  parting  meal  with  His  disciples  on  the  open 
shores  of  Galilee.  (3.)  He  has  promised  to  he  2}rcsent  in  the  social 
gatherings  of  His  people  through  all  future  times.  "If  a  man 
love  Me,  he  will  keej)  My  word  ;  and  My  Father  will  love  him  ; 
and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
"  Wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there 
will  1  be  to  bless  them."  If  He  does  not  come  to  your  feasts  it  is 
your  fault :  it  is  because  you  do  not  wish  Him.  Your  idea  of  a 
feast  does  not  agree  with  His,  and  you  wish  your  idea  to  be  carried 
out.  You  are  afraid  that  His  presence  will  have  too  sobering  and 
chastening  an  influence  upon  the  party.  You  wish  the  utmost 
license  in  the  frolic  of  the  hour.  Do  you  ask,  "  IVill  He  come  to 
our  feast  ?  "  I  ask,  "  Have  you  invited  Him  ? "  All  the  other  guests 
are  invited,  but  is  He  ?  He  waits  for  the  invitation  only. 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 

III. — IF   HE   DOES   NOT   COME   AS   A  LOVING   FRIEND,   WE   HAD 
BETTER  NOT   HAVE  THE   FEASTS  AT  ALL. 

(1.)  If  He  is  absent  it  would  be  an  affair  unworthy  of  our  natures. 
Eating  and  drinking,  talking  nonsense  and  scandal,  discoursing 
upon  the  paltry  questions  of  time,  and  tickling  each  others  lisi- 
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bilities,  are  unwortliy  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  (2.)  If  He  is 
absent,  it  will  be  an  affair  pernicious  to  us.  The  devil  is  sure  to 
be  there  as  the  presiding  genius;  he  will  supply  the  excitations 
to  weaken  and  degrade  our  higher  nature,  and  to  strengthen  the 
lower.  The  Christless  feast  is  a  miserable  affair  when  it  is  over, 
in  its  effects  upon  character,  and  in  its  hideous  aspects  in  the 
reminiscences  of  conscience.  Infinitely  better  a  "feast  of  herbs" 
with  Christ,  than  the  banquet  of  kings  without  Him. 

Friends,  invite  Christ  to  your  festivities;  His  presence  will 
chasten  and  hallow  the  scene,  unseal  the  deepest  fountains  of  your 
social  nature,  and  bring  the  souls  of  your  guests  together  in  the 
closest  relations,  and  sanctify  and  immortalize  the  friendships  of  the 
joyous  hour. 


No.  LXXXVI. 

THE  TRUE  CHUECH. 

(T/ie  Hxders  conspire.     The  Supper  at  Bethany.     Treachery  of  Judas. — Matt. 
xxvi.  1 — 16  ;  Mark  xiv.  1 — 11  ;  Luke  xxii.  1 — 6  ;  John  xii.  2 — 8.) 

"Then  Jesus  six  days  before  fhe  Passover  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus 
was  which  had  been  dead,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead,"  &c. — xii.  1 — 11, 


EXEGETICAL   REMARKS. — Ver.    1. — 

"  TJien  Jesus  (r.  v.  jesus  therefore) 
six  days  before  the  Passover  came  to 
Bethany,  tvhere  Lazarus  was  tvhich  had 
been  dead,  tvhom  He  raised  from  the 
dead  "  (r.  v.  whom  jesus  raised  prom 
THE  dead).  '■^  Then,"  after  leaving 
Ephraim.  (See  xi.  54.)  He  went  from 
Ephraira,  on  the  borderland  between 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  to  join  the 
caravans  going  down  by  the  Jordan, 
through  Jericho,  to  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem.  "  Six  days  before  the 
Passover."  A  short  period  of  time, 
but  embracing  wonderful  events,  dis- 
courses, and  deeds.  It  was  the  Passion 
Week.  All  the  events  recorded  from 
this  chapter  on  to  the  19th,  occurred 
during  the  six  days  preceding  our 
Lord's  death. 

Ver.  2. — "There  (r.  v.  so)  they 
made  Him  a  supper  (r.  v.  there)  ; 
and  Martha  served  :  but  Lazarus  tvas 
one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  table  (r.  v. 
meat)  luith  Him."  We  are  not  told 
who  made  the  supper.  This  supper 
at  Bethany  was,  according  to  the  best 
computation,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  crucifixion  occurred  on 
the  following  Friday. 

Ver.  3.— "Then  took  Mary  (r.  v. 


MARY  therefore  took)  a  pound  of 
ointment  of  spilienard,  very  costly  (r. 
V.  precious),  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesiis,  and  wiped  His  feet  tvith  her 
hair:  and  the  house  u-as  filled  with 
the  odour  of  the  ointment."  "  Matthew 
and  Mark  tell  us  that,  being  in 
Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  as  He  sat  at  meat.  He  was 
anointed  by  a  woman,  not  mentioning 
her  name.  John,  however,  tells  us  it 
was  Mary.  Lazarus  sits  as  the  guest, 
Martha  serves  at  table,  INIary  performs 
the  ceremony,  and  glorifies  the  feast, 
by  the  anointing.  After  the  anointing, 
Matthew  says,  an  'alabaster  box  of 
very  precious  ointment,'  and  Mark 
gives  the  same  account.  That  this  is 
not  the  same  anointing  as  recorded  by 
Luke  (vii.  38),  is  generally  agreed,  as 
that  was  in  a  dift'erent  place,  probably 
Capernaum  ;  and  the  whole  record  is 
different,  the  occasion  and  purpose  of 
the  anointing  being  different.  The 
woman  in  that  case  also  is  represented 
as  a  notable  '  sinner,'  and  '  a  woman  of 
the  city. '  It  was  such  a  transaction 
as  could  easily  have  occurred  more 
than  once."  "The  feet."  Matthew  says 
she  poured  it  on  His  head,  so  also 
Mark.     John  records   the  additional 
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fact  that  she  anointed  His  feet,  because 
it  was  tlie  greatest  proof  of  love  and 
reverence. 

Ver.  4. — "TJicn  saith  one  of  His 
disciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son, 
which  shordd  betray  Him  "  (r.  v.  but 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  ONE  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES, 
WHICH    SHOULD    BETRAY   HIM,   SAITH). 

John  is  the  only  one  of  the  evangelists 
who  names  Judas  as  the  objector. 
"  Which  shoidd  betray  Him."  This 
is  mentioned  here  because  the  feeling 
that  he  disphiyed  was  worthy  of  the 
traitor. 

Ver.  5. — "  Wliy  ivas  not  this  oint- 
ment sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and 
given  to  the  poor?'^  About  eight 
pounds  of  our  money. 

Ver.  6. — '■'This  (r.  v.  kow  this) 
he  said,  not  that  (r.  v.  because)  he 
cared  for  the  poor ;  but  because  he  was 
a  thief,  and  had  (r.  v.  having)  the 
bag,  and  bare  (r.  v.  took  away)  ivhat 
axis  put  therein."  "The  same  love  of 
money  which  disposed  Judas  to  be  the 
treasurer  of  the  little  fraternity,  led 
him,  by  its  unchecked  indulgence,  to 
petty  frauds  in  his  office,  and  finally 
to  the  awful  step  of  selling  his 
Master  for  a  paltry  sum  of  silver." — 
Livermore. 

Ver,  7. — "  Tlien  said  Jesus,  Let  her 
alone  (r.  v.  jesus  therefore  said, 
SUFFER  HER  TO  KEEP  it)  :  against 
the  day  of  My  burying  hath  she  kept 
this."     Christ  defends  the  pious  act. 


He  knew  her  spirit,  and  appreciated 
it.  He  would  not  suffer  a  spontaneous 
act  of  generosity  and  reverence  to  be 
blamed. 

Ver.  8. — ^^  For  the  poor  always  ye 
have  (r.  v.  ye  have  always)  xtnth 
you;  but  Me  ye  have  not  always."  He 
would  not  have  the  poor  unremem- 
bered  ;  but  opportunities  for  serving 
them  were  always  at  hand,  while  the 
opportunity  for  honouring  Him  was 
departing.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
view  of  His  impending  doom. 

Ver.  9. — "Much  people  (r.  v.  THE 
COMMON    PEOPLE    THEREFORE)    of   the 

Jcus  therefore  hnew  (r.  v.  learned) 
that  He  was  there:  cuid  they  came  not 
for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  tliey 
might  see  Lazarus  also,  xohom  He  had 
raised  from  the  dead."  No  wonder 
people  crowded  to  that  spot.  At  that 
feast  there  was  not  only  a  man  who 
had  been  in  his  grave,  but  the  Mighty 
!Man  Who  had  raised  him  from  the 
tomb. 

Vers.  10,  U.—"But  tlie  Chief  Priests 
consulted  (r.  v.  took  counsel)  that 
they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death  ; 
because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of 
the  Jews  wod  away,  and  believed  on 
Jesus."  The  hostility  of  these  jjriests 
knew  no  bounds.  They  sought  to 
destroy  not  only  the  Agent,  but  the 
subject  of  the  miracle,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  to  blot  both  from  the  memory 
of  the  living. 


HOMILETICS. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  social  scene,  which  we  shall  employ  to 
illustrate  The  true  Chureh.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  two  things  are 
notable — its  internal  aspect  and  its  external  influence, 

I. — ITS   INTERNAL   ASPECT. 

Looking  into  this  feast  in  the  house  at  Bethany,  we  observe — 
First :  Christ  as  the  central  figure.  "  They  made  Him  a  supper." 
Whilst  Lazarus  would  of  course  attract  considerable  notice,  Christ 
was  the  Object  on  Whom  all  eyes  were  specially  fixed,  and  in 
Whom  all  special  inteiest  centred.  In  the  true  Church,  Christ  is 
the  central  figure  :  in  all  things  He  has  the  "  pre-eminence."  He 
is  in  the  "  midst."     Again,  we  observe — 

Secondly  :  A  variety  of  guests.  Lazarus  was  there,  who  had 
undergone  a  wonderful  experience.   Naturally  he  seems  to  have  been 
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a  reticent  man.  It  is  wonderful  that  no  word  of  his  is  recorded, 
especially  on  sucli  an  occasion,  Martha  is  there,  busy  in  waiting, 
and  perhaps  anxious  to  serve  as  ever.  Mary  is  there,  thoughtful, 
tender,  overflowing  with  devotional  sentiment.  Judas  is  there, 
covering  his  avaricious  heart  with  the  mantle  of  philanthropy. 
Simon  the  leper  is  there.  It  was  in  his  house,  Matthew  informs 
us,  that  the  feast  was  held.  Probably  Christ  had  healed  him  of 
his  disease,  and  he  was  bounding  with  gratitude.  No  doubt  others 
were  there  whose  names  are  not  recorded.  The  true  Church 
embraces  all  varieties  of  character,  the  male  and  the  female,  the 
intellectual  and  the  emotional.  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."     We  observe — 

Thirdly  :  The  presence  of  an  incongruous  character.  Judas  is 
there.  He  sits  at  the  banquet,  he  participates  in  the  viands ; 
perhaps  he  joins  in  the  festive  talk.  But  he  is  utterly  destitute  of 
any  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  the  scene.  He  soon  reveals  his 
utter  incongruity  of  spirit ;  for  when  Mary,  in  the  affluence  of  her 
love,  broke  the  precious  box  of  ointment,  and  "  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus''  he  exclaimed  with  a  greedy  snarl,  "  Why  was  not  this  oint- 
ment sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ?  "  Not  that 
he  cared  for  the  poor  ;  the  Evangelist  says,  "  he  ivas  a  thief,  and  had 
the  lag."  This  man  shows  three  base  things.  (1.)  A  false  esti- 
mate of  property.  Why  was  this  waste  ?  Worldly  men  will  of 
course  agree  with  the  idea  of  Judas,  that  money  laid  out  in  the 
cherishing  of  mere  devotional  feeling  is  waste.  But  what  is  wasted 
money  ?  The  money  that  is  laid  out  in  magnificent  houses,  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  sumptuous  fare,  or  that  which  is  laid  out  in  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  all  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  soul  ? 
Assuming  that  man  is  an  accountable  and  undying  spirit,  the  waste 
is  in  the  former  case.  He  shows — (2.)  A  hypocritical  philanthropy. 
Did  Judas  care  for  the  poor  ?  Not  he ;  so  the  Evangelist  states, 
so  his  history  shows.  (8.)  A  heartless  intrusion.  What  right  had 
he  to  make  the  remark,  to  interfere  with  the  outflowing  of  this 
woman's  love  ?  Hence  Christ  says,  "  Let  her  alone."  Why  trouble 
ye  her  ?  No  man  has  a  right  to  trouble  another  on  account  of  his 
religious  services.  In  the  true  Church  on  earth  such  an  incon- 
gruous character  is  not,  alas  !  uncommon.  Indeed,  his  characteristic 
selfishness  under  the  garb  of  benevolence,  and  his  selling  truth  and 
principle  for  money,  are  too  prevalent  in  every  Christian  assembly. 
I  fear  there  is  no  power  either  in  Church  or  State  more  prevalent 
than  this  Iscariotism.     We  observe — 

Fourthly  :  The  display  of  genuine  devotion.  This  we  discover  in 
Mary,  in  her  anointing  of  Christ  and  wiping  His  feet  with  her  hair. 
Her  devotion  was  (1.)  Generotis.  The  ointment  was  costly.  (2.) 
Spontaneous.     It  was  unsought.     (3.)  6^pcw.     It  was  done  in  the 
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presence  of  all  the  guests.  (4.)  Right.  It  comes  out  in  the  narra- 
tive as  sweetly  natural.  This  woman  was  doing  the  right  thing. 
It  was  right  in  -pi'inciple.  She  wrought  a  good  work.  It  was  right 
in  extent.  Slie  clid  what  she  could.  It  was  right  in  reason.  "  Against 
the  day  of  My  Inirying."  *  So  far,  then,  this  social  scene  represents 
the  true  Church.  Regarding  it  as  a  portrait  of  the  true  Church, 
another  thing  noticeable  is — 

II. — ITS   EXTERNAL   INFLUENCE. 

This  banquet  at  Bethany  acted  powerfully  upon  the  classes 
outside.  Its  influence  could  not  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
banquet  house.  It  broke  forth,  touched  and  roused  into  excitement 
populations  around. 

First :  Some  were  attracted  by  curiosity.  "  Much  peoijle  of  the 
Jews  therefore  hncw  that  He  was  there:  and  they  eame  not  for  Jesus' 
sake  only,  hut  that  they  might  sec  Lazarus  cdso,  whom  He  had  raised 
from  the  dead."  They  had  undoubtedly  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
man  who  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  to  see 
Him  Who  had  wrought  the  miracle,  Whose  name  perhaps  was  on 
the  tongue  of  all,  and  Whose  wondrous  life  they  probably  regarded 
as  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  true  Church  has  never  failed 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  outside  of  it.  The  wonderful  foots 
on  which  its  theology  is  founded,  as  well  as  the  moral  revolutions 
which  it  is  constantly  effecting,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rouse 
the  inquisitiveness  of  outsiders.  Hence  the  questions  that  are 
started,  the  criticisms  that  are  instituted,  and  the  discussions  that 
constantly  occur  in  social  circles,  in  public  halls,  and  in  the  current 
literature  of  the  day. 

Secondly :  Some  were  attracted  by  malice.  "  But  the  Chief 
Priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death ;  because 
that  In/  reason  of  him  onany  of  the  Jews  we7it  away,  and  believed  on 
Jesus."  As  the  popularity  of  Christ  advanced,  the  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  and  animosity  gained  power.  It  had  become  so 
irrepressible  that  it  resolved  not  merely  to  murder  Christ,  but  to 
murder  Lazarus  as  well.  We  can  understand  why  they  hated 
Christ  and  determined  to  jxit  Him  out  of  existence ;  but  why 
should  they  hate  Lazarus  ?  There  was  no  proof  that  Lazarus  had 
ever  come  into  collision  with  them,  had  ever  struck  against  their 
prejudices,  or  denounced  their  spirit.  He  seems  to  have  been 
always  a  reticent,  inoffensive  man.  They  hated  him  because  of  his 
connection  with  Christ.  He  was  now  a  mighty,  living  witness  of 
Clu-ist's  power  and  Divdnity,  and  attracted  general  notice.  Their 
determination — (1 .)  Was  very  wiclrd.  Whilst  Christ  had  never  done 
them  an  injury,  but  had  proved  Himself  the  Great  Friend  of  their 
race,  Lazarus   had   in   no   way  injured   them.     How   daring   the 

*  See  "  Genius  of  the  Gospel "  on  Matthew,  in  loco. 
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impiety,  not  only  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Great  Miracle-Worker  Who 
had  proved  Himself  Divine,  but  upon  one  who  had  been  in  the 
grave,  and  who,  if  struck  down,  might  rise  again.  Their  determi- 
nation— (2.)  Was/oo/is7i.  Why  did  they  determine  to  destroy  these 
two  ?  In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christ's  doctrines  and 
spirit.  But  how  absurd  !  Truth  cannot  be  struck  down  by 
physical  force.  Might  cannot  manacle  thought.  As  soon  employ 
argument  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  incoming  tide  as  to  employ 
mere  force  to  check  the  march  of  truth.  The  true  Church  has 
always  attracted  men  by  malice  as  well  as  curiosity.  Multitudes 
have  pursued  it  with  a  mahgnant  spirit.  Never  perhaps  were  its 
enemies  more  numerous,  more  determined,  and  more  crafty  than 
now. 

CoNCLUSlOX,     Are  we  in  the  true  Church  ?     If  so,  are  we  true 
men  in  the  true  Church  ?  or,  like  Judas,  false  ? 


No.  LXXXVII. 

THREE   CLASSES   IN   EELATION   TO   CHRIST. 

{Oxir  Lord's  public  entry  into  Jerusalem. — Matt.  xxi.  1 — 11,  14 — 17  ;  Mark 
xi.  1—11  ;  Luke  xix.  29—44  ;  John  xii.  12—19.) 

"  On  tlie  next  day  much  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast,  when  they  heard 
that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem,"  &c. — xii.  12 — 19. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS.— Ver.  12. —  that  followed  Him.     By  the  former 

'^  On  the  next  day  much  people  {r.y.  attendants,  those  seem  to  he  meant 

ON  THE  MORROW  A  GREAT  MULTITUDE)  who  set  out  from  Jerusalem,  intending 

that  were  (r.  v.  had)  come  to  the  feast,  to  bring  Jesus  into  the  city.     John, 

ivlien  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  on  the  other  hand,  likewise  discrim- 

to  Jerusalem."   The  festal  party  broken  inates    between   two  divisions    (vers. 

up,  the  banc^iiet  over,  the  next  day  17  and  18) — citizens  of  Jerusalem  and 

Jesus  proceeds  to  enter  Jerusalem  for  festal  pilgrims  who  are  already  at  Jeru- 

the  last  time.     The  Synoptic  Gospels  salem." — Dr.  Lancje.      ^^  Much  people 

give  a  fuller  account  of  this  wonderful  that  were  come  to  the  feast," — great 

event.     The   ''next  day"  means  the  multitudes;    the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 

" first   day"   in    the   week,   the    day  over  was  one  of  the  grand  national 

we  call   Sunday.      There  is   a  little  festivals. 

diversity  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Ver.  13. — ''Took  branches  of  palm 

Synoptists  and  that  given  by  John.  trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  Him." 

"John    mentions    that    part    of    the  "The  meaning  of  palm-branches  we 

palm-procession    which    issues    from  learn  from  Lev.  xxiii.  40.     There  the 

Jerusalem,  while  the  Synoptists  give  children  of  Israel  were  commanded, 

prominence  to  the  portion  accompany-  in  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  to 

ing  Jesus,  i.  e.  the  Galilsean.      Since  take  green  branches  of  j^cdms  and  the 

the  same  story  is  here  told  us  by  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  ;  and  they  were 

Synoptists  and  by  John,  it  becomes  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  seven  days. 

very  evident  that  it  was  John's  inten-  The  present  festal  rite  was  therefore 

tion   to    supplement  their    accounts.  an  expression  of  joy,  the   object   of 

However,  the   Synoptists  themselves  which  was  the  coming  of  the  so  long 

distinguish  between  a  part  of  the  pro-  expected   King."— Hengstenberg.      As 

cession  that  preceded  Jesus,  and  a  part  this  entrance  to  Jerusalem  occurred 
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about  tlie  first  day  in  the  week  before 
the  Passover,  tlie  Sunday  before  Easter 
is  termed  in  the  ecclesiastical  register 
Palm  Sunday.  The  scattering  of 
branches  of  palm  and  of  other  trees 
was  not  unusual  in  triumishant  pro- 
cessions. Such  tokens  of  honour 
were  shown  to  Eastern  kings.  When 
Mordecai  went  forth  from  the  gate  of 
the  king,  we  are  told,  the  ftreets  were 
covered  with  myrtle,  and  the  porches 
with  purple.  They  sang  a  jubilant 
passage  from  Psalm  cxviii.,  which  was 
chanted  at  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles. 
Indeed,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
we  are  informed  (Lev.  xxiii.  40)  the 
Jews  were  "  commanded  to  take  palm 
branches,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
their  God."  '^Hosanna:  Blessed  is 
the  Khig  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord"  (r.  v.  he  that 

COMETH  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD,  EVEN 
THE  KING  OF  ISRAEL).  "  Hosanna." 
Matthew  says,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David;"  Mark,  "Hosanna;"  Luke, 
"  Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

Vers.  14,  15. — ^^  And  Jesus,  wlien  He 
(r.  v.  HAVING  found)  had  found  a 
young  ass,  sat  thereon,"  &c.  The 
particulars  are  given  by  the  other 
Evangelists,  and  Jolm  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  his  readers  were  familiar 
with  the  other  accounts. 

Ver.  16. — "These  things  understood 
not  His  disciples  at  the  first :  hut  when 
Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  were  icritten  of 
Him,  and  that  they  had  done  these 
things  unto  Him."     As  it  is  written  : 


But  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  i.  e.  after 
His  resurrection  and  ascension.  All 
was  done  at  the  time  spontaneously, 
without  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of 
any  prophecy  ;  but  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  sent  to 
"  teach  them  all  things,  and  to  bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance,"  they 
thought  they  saw  the  agreement  of 
these  events  with  their  Scriptures. 

Ver  17. — '^  The  people  (r.  v.  multi- 
tude) therefore  that  was  with  Him 
when  He  called  Lazarus  out  of  his 
grave  (r.  v.  the  tomb),  and  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  bare  record"  (r.  v. 
witness).  Here  John  states  a  fact 
which  the  Synoptists  had  altogether 
omitted.  Indeed,  they  give  us  no 
account  at  all  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  ;  but  John  does  give  a  very 
detailed  statement. 

Ver.  18. — "  For  this  cause  the  people 

also  (R,  v.  ALSO  THE  MULTITUDE  WENT 

and)  met  Him,  for  that  they  heard  that 
He  had  done  this  miracle  "  (r.  v.  SIGN). 
John  here  states  the  fact  that  that 
wonderful  miracle  attracted  the  crowds. 
Ver.  19. — '^  The  Pharisees  therefore 
said  among  themselves,  Perceive  ye  how 
(r.  v.  BEHOLD  how)  ye  prevail  nothing? 
behold  (r.  v.  lo),  the  world  is  gone  after 
Him.''  The  popular  enthusiasm  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  struck  the 
intolerant  leaders  of  the  people  with 
dismay.  "  The  woi-ld  is  gone  after 
Him" — have  become  His  followers. 
The  language  seems  to  be  almost  the 
language  of  vexation  and  alarm. 


HOMILETICS. 

Two  things  strike  us  at  the  outset  in  connection  with  this 
wonderful  scene. 

First :  The  highest  majesty  under  the  garb  of  meanness.  Christ, 
as  a  mere  Man,  was  great.  But  how  does  this  great  Being, "  Prince 
of  the  powers  of  the  earth,"  enter  Jerasalem  ?  In  a  triumphal 
chariot  ?  On  a  stately,  prancing  steed,  accorajDanied  by  a  magni- 
ficent cavalcade  ?  No  !  On  "  an  ass."  The  more  truly  kingly  a 
man  is,  the  less  he  cares  for  conventional  pageantry.  Your  great 
men  have  never  cared  for  jewellery.  The  more  ornaments  are 
coveted  and  dress  is  studied,  the  more  mean  and  impoverished  the 
soul.  Heart  of  oak  requires  neither  veneer  nor  varnish.  A  great 
age  has  never  been  an  age  of  millinery  aiid  gold  rings.     The  kingly 
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soul  does  not  care  for  the  robe  or  the  crown.  To  me  it  argues 
terribly  ill  in  this  age,  that  England's  Prime  Minister  should  have 
such  low  ideas  of  the  true  dignity  of  men  as  to  offer  high-sounding 
titles  to  them,  and  that  there  should  be  found  in  a  realm  calling 
itself  Christian,  bipeds  destitute  of  sufficient  manhood  to  resist 
with  scorn  the  offer  of  such  tawdry  distinctions.  Human  butchers, 
brewers,  technical  lawyers,  milHonnaires,  and  such,  are  entitled  Sirs, 
and  Lords,  Honourables,  &c.     Bah  ! 

"  Howe'er  it  he.  it  seems  to  me, 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good, 
Kind  hea-:  ts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  noble  blood." 

Secondly:  An  eternal  idea  developed  in  an  apparently  incidental 
appearance.  It  seemed  perfectly  casual  that  Christ  should  have 
required  a  creature  to  ride  upon,  and  that  there  should  be  such  a 
creature  at  hand ;  but  all  this,  some  have  said,  was  but  the  carry- 
ing out  of  what  seemed  a  very  old  idea ;  an  eternal  plan  that 
an  old  writer  indicated  some  six  hundred  years  before.  "Rejoice 
gi-eatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  !  "  Caprice  and  impulse  had  no  part 
in  the  control  of  Christ's  life.  The  life  of  virtue  is  never  that  of 
impulse  or  accident,  it  is  always  the  unfoldment  of  an  eternal  idea.* 
We  have  here  Three  classes  in  relation  to  Christ — the  ]JO]_mlace,  the 
disciples,  the  Fharisees. 

I. — THE  POPULACE. 

"  On  the  next  day  much  'people  that  were  come  to  the  feast,  when 
they  heard  that  Jesus  vjas  coming  to  Jerusalem"  &c.  Who  these 
peojDle  were,  we  are  not  told.  Some,  no  doubt,  who  had  heard  Christ 
preach  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  All  had  heard  of  Him. 
Amongst  all  there  had  arisen  a  strong  desire  to  see  Him  on  this 
occasion.  Many  perhaps  were  of  those  who  asked  the  question  a 
day  or  two  before,  "  What  think  ye,  that  He  will  not  come  to  the 
feast."  (chap.  xi.  56)  ?  Having  heard  that  Christ  was  coming  to  the 
feast,  they  hurried  out  with  rapturous  hearts  to  meet  Him.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  unsophisticated  masses  of  man- 
kind. Those  who  are  unbiassed  by  religious  prejudices  both 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastic.     These  men — 

First :  Saw  Divine  royalty  under  the  garb  of  secular  meanness. 
In  the  poor  Man  pursuing  His  journey  on  an  "ass,"  they  descried 
a  moral  majesty  before  which  their  spirits  bowed.  Men  in  our  age 
and  land  are  so  blinded  by  worldly  pride  and  religious  prejudice, 
that  they  can  discover  no  moral  greatness  under  the  tattered  garb 
of  poverty.  But  an  unsophisticated  soul  can  with  the  eye  of  con- 
science peer  through  all  forms  into  the  realm  of  moral  realities. 
These  men — 

*  See  "  Genius  of  the  Gospel  "  on  Matthew,  p.  401. 
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Secondly :  Became  enraptured  with  the  morally  great  for  its 
own  sake.  "  Took  branches  of  palm,  trees."  Conscience,  which  is 
in  truth  the  core  of  human  nature,  the  inner  man,  is  bound  by  the 
law  of  its  constitution  to  exult  in  the  morally  riglit  and  the  morally 
great.  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man."  Con- 
science feels  bound  to  admire  and  adore  the  light,  and  to  shout 
"  Hosanna  ! "  whenever  it  appears.     These  men — 

Thirdly :  Felt  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracle.  "  For  this  cause 
the  people  also  met  Him,  for  that  they  heard  that  He  had  done 
this  miracle."  The  sophisticated  and  prejudiced  tried  to  argue 
the  miracle  away,  and  refused  to  believe  it.  But  the  fact  to 
these  people  was  clear.  They  were  "  with  Him  when  He  called 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave."  They  had  no  interest  to  serve  in 
denying  it. 

Thus  the  "people"  went  with  Christ,  and  followed  and  honoured 
Him  when  He  appeared.  And  this,  methinks,  the  people  will 
always  do,  if  Christ  is  presented  to  them  as  He  really  is,  not  as 
metamorpliosed  by  Churches  and  creeds,  but  as  He  appears  in  the 
pages  of  His  inspired  biographers. 

Another  class  which  we  have  in  relation  to  Christ  is — 

II. — THE   DISCIPLES. 

"  These  things  understood  not  His  disciples  at  the  first :  hut  when 
Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remenihered  they  that  these  things  were 
written  of  Him,  and  that  they  had  done  these  things  U7ito  Him." 
Two  things  are  suggested  concerning  these  disciples — 

First :  They  were  partially  informed.  They  were  at  tliis  time 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  Zechariah  (ix.  9)  is  supposed  to  have 
uttered  in  relation  to  Christ.  Though  they  had  been  with  Christ 
for  nearly  three  years  and  heard  Him  expound  their  Scriptures, 
they  were  yet  very  ignorant.  Even  His  disciples,  the  most 
enlightened  of  them,  were  greatly  in  the  dark,  and  knew  but  little 
of  tlieir  Sacred  Books.  "  The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth 
to  break  forth  from  His  word." 

Secondly :  They  were  enlightened  by  history.  "  When  Jesus 
was  glorijicd,  then  rcmemhered  they  that  these  things  were  written 
of  Him."  After  He  had  ascended  to  Heaven  and  the  Spirit 
came  down,  a  new  light  dawned  on  them.  The  facts  of  His 
life  were  brought  up  vividly  to  tiicir  minds,  and  these  facts  they 
compared  with  their  old  Scriptures,  and  they  saw  in  them,  as 
they  thought,  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  predictions.  History — 
not  Churches,  not  even  Biblical  critics — is  the  best  interpreter  of 
prophecy.  Let  us  study  prophecy  and  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures 
in  the  light  of  Christ's  biography,  not  His  life  in  their  hazy 
atmosphere. 

Another  class  which  we  have  in  relation  to  Clnist  is — 
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III. — THE  PHARISEES. 

"  The,  Pharisees  therefore  said  among  themselves,  Perceive  ye  how  ye 
prevail  nothing  ?  IcJiold,  the  world  is  gone  after  Hi7n."  These  men 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  first  they  set 
their  hearts  against  Christ,  and  had  lately  planned  His  destruction. 
His  growing  popularity  heightened  their  indignation  and  increased 
their  alarm.  They  now  met  in  council,  and  the  pressing  burden 
of  their  business  is  the  advancing  influence  of  Christ.  "  They  said 
among  themselves,  Perceive  ye  how  ye  -prevail  nothing  ?  "  The  language 
is  peevish  and  fretful  in  the  extreme.  It  would  seem  as  if  one 
was  criminating  the  other.  "  Ye  prevail  nothing."  Your  efforts 
have  been  planned,  bold,  and  determined,  but  to  no  avail.  "Behold, 
the  tuorld  is  gone  after  Him."  Here  is  a  testimony  to  the  tremendous 
power  which  Christ  had  obtained  during  His  three  years'  ministry. 
These  men  were— 

(1.)  Bound  to  acknowledge  the  failure  of  all  their  efforts.  "  Ye 
prevail  nothing."  All  the  antagonists  of  Christianity  will  have  to 
acknowledge  this  sooner  or  later.  (2.)  Bound  to  acknowledge  a 
most  disagreeable  fact.     "  The  world  is  gone  after  Him" 

Conclusion.     The  subject  suggests — 

First :  The  moral  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  Gospel  truth. 
What  is  that  ?  The  religious  sophistication  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Religious  hierarchies  and  sects  have  made  them  the 
victims  of  religious  conventionalities.  All  these  things  are  to  be 
swept  away  from  their  horizon  before  they  will  see  the  moral 
glory  of  Christ.     The  subject  suggests — 

Secondly :  The  work  of  the  true  preacher.  Present  Christ  to 
men  as  He  appears  in  the  Gospel.  Do  not  dress  Him  up  in  your 
tawdry  robes  of  ritualism  or  rhetoric.  He  is  mighty  in  His  humility, 
majestic  in  His  worldly  degradation.     The  subject  suggests — 

Thirdly  :  The  folly  of  the  truth  opposer.  "  Ye  prevail  nothing" 
Every  blow  put  forth  to  crush  the  truth  will  not  only  rebound 
upon  the  head  of  its  author,  but  give  a  neAV  impetus  to  quicken 
its  speed. 

No.   LXXXVIII. 

THE   MORAL   CRAVING,   THE   GRANDEST   WORK,   AND   THE 
SUBLIMEST   TYPE   OF   HUMANITY. 

{Certain  Greeks  desire  to  see  Jesus. — John  xii.  20 — 36.) 

"  And  tliere  were  certain  Greeks  among  them  tliat  came  up  to  worship  at  the 
feast,"  &c.— xii.  20—23. 

ExEGETlCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  20. —  feast."  "  Among  all  the  facts  which 
"  And  (r.  v.  now)  there  were  certain  took  place  between  the  solemn  entry 
Greeks  among  them  (r.  v.  those)  that  and  the  Thursday  evening  before  our 
came  (r.  v.  went)  up  to  worship  at  the      Lord's  death,  St.  John  has  preserved 
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Lut  one,  omitted  by  tlie  Synoi^tists — 
viz.  the  attempt  of  certain  Greek 
proselytes  to  approach  Him,  and  the 
discourse  in  which  He  expressed  the 
feelings  to  which  this  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance gave  rise." — iJr.  Godet. 
"  Certain  Greeks."  Were  these  Jews 
dwelling  in  foreign  parts,  or  Gentiles 
who  were  proselytes  to  Judai.*m,  or 
Gentile  idolaters '?  No  one  can  deter- 
mine with  certainty.  Milman  regards 
the  term  as  comprehending  all  who 
were  not  of  Jewish  descent.  Perhaps 
they  were  Gentile  converts,  technically 
called  "proselytes  at  the  gate." 

Ver.  21. — "  The  same  came  therefore 
(r.  v.  these  therefore  came)  to 
Philip,  ivhich  icas  of  Bcthsaida  of  Gali- 
lee, and  desired  (r.  v.  asked)  him,  say- 
ing. Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus."  "  If  they 
^vere  from  Galilee,  which  was  partly  in- 
habited by  Gentiles,  we  might  imagine 
them  to  have  been  previously  ac- 
quainted with  Philip;  yet  (Grecianized) 
Syrians  iuhabited  the  country  from 
Lebanon  lo  Lake  Tiberia-  (Josephus, 
De  Bella  Jnd.  iii.  4,  5)  ;  Peroea  had 
Greek  cities  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  xvi.  IL 
4).  Philip's  consultation  with  Andrew 
must  be  attributed  to  the  unusualness 
of  seeing  the  Master  hold  intercourse 
with  Gentiles  (Matt.  x.  5)  ;  for  the 
iincircunicised  proselytes  of  the  gate 
were  still  so  considered  (Acts,  x.)." — 
Tholuck.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  two  disciples  now  appealed  to  by 


these  Greeks  are  the  two  disciples  alone 
whose  names  are  of  Greek  origin. 

Ver.  22. — '■'■  Philip  cometh  and  telleth 
Andrew:  and  again  Andrew  and  Philip 

(R.    v.    ANDREW    COMETH    AND    PHILIP, 

AND  they)  tell  Jesus."  Here  we  see 
the  cautious  character  of  Philip,  who 
would  not  take  on  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acceding  to  tlie  request 
without  consultinghis  brother  Andrew. 
We  find  these  two  disciples  together 
on  other  occasions,  chap.  i.  and  iv. 

Ver.  23. — "And  Jesus  answered  (r. 
V.  answereth)  them,  sai/ing,  llie  hour 
is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man  should 
be  glorified."  "  It  is  not  .said  whether 
the  Greeks  were  admitted  to  converse 
with  Jesus  ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the.se  words  were  spoken  to 
Philip  and  Andrew  in  reply,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  the  strangers  and  of 
the  disciples.  It  may  have  been, 
indeed,  after  receiving  Greeks  and 
conversing  with  them,  that  this  dis- 
course was  delivered.  His  answer 
was  .«tiggested  by  the  appearing  of 
these  Gentiles.  He  is  led  to  look 
npon  these  heathen  hungering  after 
salvation,  as  the  first-fruits  of  that 
abundant  harvest  which  His  death 
would  produce." — Tholuck.  "  Tlie  hour 
is  come" — the  eternally  predestined 
period.  Heaven  has  a  set  time  for 
all  things.  "  Tlie  Son  of  man  shoxdd 
be  glorified."  Chap.  xvii.  5  is  a  com- 
mentary on  these  words. 


HOMILETICS. 

There  are  three  things  here  worthy  of  our  notice,  in  relation  to 
Humanity.     Here  is — 

I. — THE   MORAL   CRAVING    OF   HUMANITY. 

"  And  there  were  certain  Grechs  among  them  that  came  up  to  wor- 
ship at  the  feast:  the  same  came  therefore  to  FIi Hip,  which  was  of 
Bcthsaida  of  Galilee,  and  desired  him,  sayinf).  Sir ,vje  would  see  Jesus." 
These  Greeks  were  not  Jews  speaking  Greek,  but  Gentiles  and 
Greeks  by  race.  Whatever  their  station  in  life  or  philosophic 
opinions,  they  seemed  to  be  amongst  those  free  men  in  religion 
who  are  ready  to  render  homage  to  the  institutions  of  the  place. 
They  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  desired  to  fall  in  with  the  religion  of 
Jerusalem.  They  "came  up  to  u^orshii^  at  the  feast."  It  is  manifest 
that  they  felt  a  deep  religious  want,  a  restless  craving  of  nature. 
They  wanted  something  more  than  their  philosophies  could  supply, 
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more  even  than  Jewish  rituahsm  could  supply ;  for  after  the  feast 
they  came  to  Philip  and  said,  "  We  would  see  Jesics."  They  wanted — 
(1.)  Some  one  who  could  solve  their  moral  proUems.  (2.)  Some  one  on 
whom  to  centre  their  suiDreme  love.  (3.)  Some  one  to  correct  the  moral 
evils  of  lohich  they  were  conscious.  (4.)  Some  one  to  guide  them^  rightly 
on  the  way  of  life.  In  all  hearts,  the  world  over,  there  is  a  craving 
for  such  an  one,  and  such  an  One  is  Jesus,  and  He  only.  He  is 
man's  true  Christ. 
We  have  here — 

II. — THE   GEANDEST   WORK    OF   HUMANITY. 

In  that  work  we  see  Philip  and  Andrew  engaged.  "  Fhilip 
Cometh  and  telleth  Andreio,  and  again  Andrew  and  FhiliiJ  tell  Jesus." 
To  bring  men  to  Christ  is  something  more  than  to  bring  them  to 
science  and  art.  Though  this  ministry  we  disparage  not,  we  highly 
prize  it.  Something  more  than  bringing  them  to  a  Church  or  a 
sect.  Numbers  are  actually  engaged  in  this  work;  their  inspiration 
is  sectarianism,  and  their  efforts  are  ofien  immoral  and  pernicious. 
To  bring  men  to  Christ  is  to  bring  them — (1.)  To  the  Only  infallihle 
Physician.  (2.)  To  the  Only  effi.cicnt  Educator.  (3.)  To  the  Only 
qualified  Redeemer.  No  work  on  this  earth  is  so  important,  so 
beneficent,  so  sublime  as  this.  But  to  bring  to  Christ,  you  must 
be  Christlike.  You  may  bring  crowds  to  your  Church  by  clap-trap. 
You  can  only  bring  them  to  Christ  by  a  life  of  Christly  stateliness, 
inspiration,  and  iolluence. 

We  have  here — 

III. — THE   SUBLIMEST   TYPE   OF    HUMANITY. 

"  And  Jesus  answered  them,  saying,  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son 
of  man  should  he  glorifiedr  "  The  Son  of  man,"  not  the  mere  son 
of  a  Jew  or  Gentile,  not  the  son  of  a  nation,  a  Church,  or  a  sect ; 
but  the  "  Son  of  man," — sustaining  the  same  relations  to  all,  having 
the  same  love  for  all — the  Model  Man. 

First  :  He  speaks  with  magnanimity,  in  prospect  of  His  death. 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary  were  before  Him.  And  yet  with  what 
sublime  composure  He  fronts  them  I 

Secondly  :  He  speaks  with  triumph  in  prospect  of  His  glory, 
"  The  Son  of  inan  should  he  glorified  " — glorified  in  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  His  exaltation  to  heaven.  His  moral  victories  over 
all  the  errors,  the  curses,  and  miseries  of  the  world. 
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No.  LXXXIX. 

THE  GRAIN   OF  WHEAT. — CHRISTLINESS. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  E.vcept  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone,"  &c. — xii.  24 — 26. 

EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  24. —  ihat  hateth  his  life  in  this  ivorld  shall 

"Verily,  rerihj,  I  say  unto  you,  Ex-  keep  it  iinto  life  eternal."  "The  egotism 

cej^  a  com  (r.  v.  grain)  of  wheat  fall  that  clings  to  the  outward  life  of  ap- 

iiito  the  yround  (r.  v.  earth)  and  die,  pearance,  and  lives  for  that,  loses  its 

it  abideth  (r.  v.  by  itself)  alone:  but  true    life,   which    is    conditional    on 

if   it   die,   it    brinyeth  forth   (r.    v.  surrender  to  God  ;  the  spirit  of  sacri- 

beareth)    much   fruit."      As    it    is  fice,  which  does  not  cleave  to  its  life 

necessary  that  a  seed  should  be  buried  of  self,  nay,  which  hates  it  in  its  old 

in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  to  all  form  in  this  old  world — i.  e.  joyfully 

human  appearance  die,  in  order  that  sacrifices  it,  the  sooner  the  better,  and 

it  may  become  a  fruitful  plant,  and  even  hates  it,  if  it  be  about  to  become 

multiply  itself  a  hundred-fold,  so  was  a  hindrance — regains  it  unto  a  higher, 

it  essential  that  Jesus  should  die,  that  eternal  life." — Lange. 
His  religion  might  triumph,  and  its  Ver.  26. — "J/"  any  man  serve  Me, 

saving  influences  be  disseminated  far  let  him  follow  Me;  and  ivhere  I  am, 

and  wide  to  bless  mankind,  that —  there  shall  also  My  servant  be :  if  any 

"Millions    of    souls    might    feel    its  man  serve  ilfe, /im  triM  iVfy  (r  v.  the) 

°  lather  honour.        Ihe  way  to  serve 

A  .,1  1  a.^l  ,-f  -^1^^-^  +„  .,.,-n,-^-r,o  ,«^-„o  "      Christ,  is  to  follow  Him  :  and  follow- 
And  bear  It  clown  to  miluons  more.        .      tt-         h  tt-     1        ^  p  ^^ 

]ng  Mim  will  secure  His  eternal  lellow- 

"  It  abideth  alone."     It  remaineth  a  ship  and  the  honour  of  His  Father. 

single  grain,  without  increase.  "  If  we  suffer  with  Him  we  shall  reign 

Ver.  25.—"  He  that  loveth  his  life  with  Him." 

shall  lose  (r.  v.  loseth)  it;  and  he 

HOMILETICS. 
These  verses  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  representing  what  genuine 
religion  really  is.  It  is  not  a  theory,  however  Scriptural ;  not  a 
ritual,  however  beautiful ;  not  a  passing  sentiment,  however  powerful 
and  devout ;  not  an  outward  service,  however  consistent  with  pre- 
scriptive law,  but  Christlincss.  The  most  un-Christly  things  in 
literature,  institutions,  and  men  I  know,  are  those  labelled  Chris- 
tian. Christliness  stands  in  these  days  in  startling  contrast  to  the 
Christian.  But  what  is  Christliness'?  The  words  suggest  three 
things  concerning  it — it  is  the  death  of  selfishness — the  following 
of  Christ — the  guarantee  of  blessedness. 

I. — IT   IS   THE   DEATH  OF   SELFISHNESS. 

His  self-sacrifice  is  here  represented  in  a  symbol  and  in  a  state- 
ment. 

First :  In  a  symbol.  "A  corn  of  wheat."  The  fact  in  nature  to 
which  Christ  refers  is  patent  to  all,  and  practically  recognized  in 
all  labours  of  the  agriculturist.  It  is  this — that  the  grain,  in  order 
to  multiply  itself,  must  go  doivn  into  the  earth,  and  its  wraiipage 
or  husk  die.  This  fact  might  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  several 
things. 
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1.  As  a  symbol  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  His  doctrines 
to  obtain  wide,  regal  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  His  death 
seemed  necessary ;  that  event  struck  home  in  thunder  His  truths 
to  the  understanding  and  conscience.  Christ  means  to  say,  that 
His  death  was  as  necessary  to  the  extension  of  His  truths  in  the 
world,  as  the  death  of  the  seed  to  the  multiplication  of  its  kind ; 
and  it  was  verily  so.  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  ?  "  The 
fact  may  be  taken — 

2.  As  a  symbol  of  the  history  of  moral  truth.  A  great  truth,  to 
grow  and  multiply,  must  go  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  soul,  and  there 
its  logical  liuslis.  and  torappages  must  die  and  rot ;  and  then  by  quiet 
reflection  it  shall  germinate  and  grow. 

8.  As  a  symbol  of  the  history  of  a  true  soul.  The  fact  admir- 
ably illustrates  this.  (1.)  It  is  simple  in  its  appearance.  How 
plain  and  unattractive  is  the  grain  of  corn !  How  unostentatious 
is  a  true  soul  !  it  makes  itself  of  "  no  reputation."  (2.)  It  is  un- 
bounded in  possibilities.  What  possibilities  does  a  single  grain 
possess  !  Harvests  slumber  in  one  seed;  forests  repose  in  one  shell ! 
What  wondrous  potentialities  lie  within  the  human  soul !  (3.)  It 
is  developed  by  self-abnegation.  Unless  the  soul  dies  to  self,  loses 
all  its  egotism,  becomes  self-oblivious,  it  will  never  rise  into  free- 
dom, power,  and  perfection. 

But  it  is  as  the  symbol  of  the  first,  namely,  Christ's  self-sacrifice, 
it  is  here  employed.  It  was  not  necessary  that  He  should  merely 
die  in  order  that  His  beneficent  influence  might  spread,  and  His 
disciples  multij^ly  through  the  earth,  but  that  He  should  die  the 
death  of  sc//- sacrifice.  If  He  had  died  by  accident,  or  disease,  or 
force,  its  moral  influence  would  be  worthless.  He  gave  Himself, 
He  laid  down  His  life.     His  self-sacrifice  is  here  represented — 

Secondly :  In  a  statement.  "  He  that  lovcth  his  life  shall  lose  it!' 
A  strong  way,  this,  of  saying,  he  that  loveth  his  own  interests  as 
the  primary  end  of  life  will  be  ruined,  whereas  he  that  hateth — 
that  is,  in  a  comparative  sense — his  mere  personal  interests,  will 
secure  his  everlasting  well-being.  "  The  term,"  says  Dr.  Godet, 
"  jxi-crelv,  to  hate,  here  includes  the  idea  of  a  generous  contempt,  and 
well  characterizes  the  noble  ambition  which  aims  higher  than  this 
world."  The  self-seeking  spirit  is  moral  ruin,  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  is  moral  salvation.  The  reigning  spirit  of  Christ  was  that  of 
self-sacrificing  love.  "  If  any  man  hath  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he 
is  none  of  His." 

The  words  suggest  concerning  Christliness  that — 

II. — IT  IS   THE   FOLLOWING   OF   CHRIST. 

"  If  any  man  serve  Me,  let  him  follow  Me,"  or,  as  some  render  it, 
"  If  any  one  minister  to  Me,  let  him  follow  Me  ;  "  that  is,  let  him 
become  self-sacrificing  as   I  am ;   let  him   die  to  all   selfish  and 
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personal  considerations  as  I  have.  You  cannot  follow  Christ  in 
the  vastness  of  His  intelligence,  in  the  might  of  His  arm,  in  the 
force  and  extent  of  His  authority  ;  but  you  can  in  His  master  aims 
and  motives.  His  aim  is  the  universal  reign  of  holiness,  the 
happiness  of  humanity,  the  good  of  the  universe,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Father.  All  should  aim  at  this,  and  all  sliould  work  for  this, 
animated  by  disinterested  affection.  Without  this  love,  this  charity, 
we  are  "  nothing."     (See  1  Cor.  xiii.) 

The  words  suggest  concerning  Christliness  that — 

III. — IT   IS   THE   GUARANTEE   OF  BLESSEDNESS. 

"  Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  3fi/  servant  he.  If  any  man  serve 
3Ic,  let  him  follow  Me"  &c.     What  does  it  involve  ? 

First :  Fellowship  with  Christ.  "  Where  I  am."  To  be  with 
Christ  is  heaven.  What  will  it  be  to  dwell  with  Christ  for  ever  ? 
It  involves — 

Secondly  :  The  highest  dignity.  "  Him  will  My  Father  honour!' 
What  is  it  to  be  honoured  by  the  Infinite  Father?  Eternity  alone 
can  reveal. 

Conclusion. — Here  then  is  genuine  religion.  It  is  Christliness, 
nothing  else.  We  must  die  to  live,  as  a  grain  of  wheat — die  to  self 
and  to  all  worldly  ambitions,  and  live  the  life  that  Christ  lived, 
that  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  self-sacrificing  love  for  man. 


No.  XC. 
A  TWO-FOLD   CRISIS. 


"  Now  is  My  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?     Father,  save  Me  from 
this  hour,"  «&c.— xii.  27—31. 

ExEGETiCAL  Eemarks. — Ver.  27. —  it  was  the  prospect  of  His  personal 

"Now  is  My  soul  troubled;  and  what  sorrows  which  at  this  moment  moved 

shall  I  sayV^      To  whom   does   He  Him.      Tlie    perfect,     rtrapaKTai,     is 

speak  ?    Himself.    It  is  profound  self-  troubled,  indicated  tlie  condition  into 

consultation.     "  Father,  save  me  from  which  the  Lord  found  Himself  plunged. 

thishour."    "He  seemed  to  have  had,"  This  inward  trouble  revealed  itself  to 

says  Meyer,  "  a  momentary  abhorrence  Him  especially  by  the  unusual  hesi- 

of  the  pains  of  death,  induced  by  weak-  tation  which   He   experienced   when 

ness."     He  seemed  to  have  had  the  about  to   pour  out    His   feelings  in 

same  feeling  as  in  Gethseraane,  when  prayer." — Godet. 

He  exclaimed,  "Father,  if  pos.sible,  let  Ver.     28. — ''Father,    glorify    TJiy 

this  cup  pass  from  Me."     ^' But  for  Name."     He  rises  now  as  a  conqueror 

this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."   His  of  His  temporary  weakness.    He  loses 

sensitive  nature  cried  for  exemption,  all  the  horrors  of  His  death  in  His 

but   His    higher   spirit  realized    the  lofty  aspirations  for  His  Father's  glory, 

greatness  and  necessity  of  His  mission.  "  Then  came  there  (r.  v.  therefore) 

"The  soul,  »//wxV)  is  the  seat  of  the  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both 

natural,  as  spirit,  the  irvtvfjia,  is  that  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.'" 

of  the  religious  emotions.     Jesus  liere  Each  time  that  the  Son  performed  a 

used  the  first  of  these  term.s,  because  great  act  of  personal  consecration,  the 
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Father  answered  by  a  sensible  mani-  T/iis  voice  came  not  (r.  v.  hath  not 

festation  of  approval.     Thus,  at  the  come)  because  of  Me  (r.  v.  for  my 

baptism  and  the  transfiguration.  What  sake),  hnt  for  your  sakes."    Christ  did 

was  the  voice?     It  was   Divine.     It  not  require  the  thundering  sound  in 

came  from  heaven.     It  communicated  order  to  assure  Him  of  the  answer, 

glorious  encouragement ;  "  I  am  glori-  He  had  it  in  His  own  soul.    But  those 

fied,  and  will  glorify  again."   It  is  not  about  Him  required  that  He  should 

only  audible,  but  loud.  come  in  thunder. 

Ver.  29. — "  The  people  (r.  v.  multi-  Ver.  31. — "  Noiv  is  the  judgment  of 

tube)    therefore,    that    stood    by,    and  this  ivorld :  noiv  shcdl  the  prince  of  this 

heard  it,  said  that  it  thundered  (r.  V,  world  be  cast  out.''     "As  to  the  world, 

HAD   thundered):    others   said,   An  this  hour  was  one  of  deepest  revolution. 

angel  spake  (r.  v.   hath  spoken)  to  It  was  the  signal,  first,  of  its  judgment 

Him.'''    It  was  not  mere  sound,  though  (ver.  31)  ;  then  of  the  expulsion  of  its 

it  was  articulate  thunder.   Voices  irom  ancient  master  (ver.  31)  ;  and  lastly, 

heaven  are  frequently  noticed  in  the  of  the  accession  of  its  new  Sovereign 

Bible  (1  Kings  xix.  11,  12  ;  Dan.  iv.  (ver.  32).     The  word  vvv,  now,  at  the 

31  ;  Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xvii.  5  ;  Acts  ix.  7  ;  beginning  of  the  first  two  ^Jropositions, 

X.  13  ;  Rev.  i.  10  ;  iv.  5).    The  hearers  expressly    brings    out    the    decisive 

formed   different   conceptions   of  the  nature  of  the  present  moment  with 

voice ;    some    regarded    it    as    mere  respect  to  the  human  race."     Satan's 

thunder,  others  as  the  utterance  of  an  empire   over  the  world   is  shattered 

angel.  with   the   death  and   resurrection  of 

Ver.  30.  — "  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Jesus, 

HOMILETICS. 

All  things  have  their  crises,  some  periods  which  determine  a 
new  course  in  their  history.  Inanimate  nature  has  its  crises.  It 
has  periods  when  it  seems  to  oscillate  between  opposite  points. 
There  are  times  when  the  subterranean  fires  seem  to  hesitate  as 
to  whether  they  shall  burst  into  fury,  cleave  the  mountains,  or 
decline — times  when  the  storms  of  heaven  reach  a  point,  and  they 
either  rise  to  greater  fury  or  die  away.  The  various  strata  of  the 
earth  indicate  the  critical  periods  to  which  material  nature  has 
ever  been  exposed.  All  life  has  its  crises.  Every  living  creature 
has  its  critical  periods.  Indeed  our  life  is  but  a  perpetual  oscilla- 
tion between  health  and  sickness,  life  and  death.  Human  history 
has  its  crises.  In  the  life  of  the  individual  man  they  are  found. 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men."  There  are  moral  moods 
on  which  the  destiny  of  some  depend.  In  the  investigations  of 
science,  in  the  progress  of  empires,  and  in  the  march  of  commerce, 
critical  times  are  manifest.  This  passage  leads  us  to  consider  a 
tvjqfold  crisis — a  crisis  in  the  liistory  of  the  Son  of  God  and  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  our  fallen  world. 

I. — A   CRISIS   IN   THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   SON   OF   GOD. 

"Now  is  My  soul  troubled"  &c.  Our  Lord  seemed  to  hesitate 
now  as  to  whether  He  should  advance  or  recede.  Four  facts  are 
here  suggested  in  relation  to  this  crisis. 

First :  This  crisis  was  caused  by  mental  suffering.     As  yet  there 
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were  no  wounds  inflicted  in  His  body,  the  hand  of  violence  had 
not  touched  His  physical  frame.  Bodily  sufferings  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  mental.  Whatever  Christ's  mental  sufferings  were, 
they  had  not  in  them  the  elements  of  remorse,  malignity,  or 
despair.  His  sufferings  were — (1.)  Those  of  a  holy  and  exquisitely 
susceptible  nature  in  the  presence  of  a  world  of  sin.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  purity  of  a  mind  will  be  the  poignancy  of  the  pain 
which  the  view  of  sin  inflicts.  Paul's  soul  was  "  stirred  "  within 
him,  &c.  (2.)  Those  of  an  exquisitely  tender  and  benevolent  nature 
in  view  of  misery.  This  Christ  manifested  when  He  Avept  over 
Jerusalem.  Christ  saw  the  world  as  no  other  Being  ever  saw  it.  (3.) 
Those  of  a  merciful  Saviour  endured  on  behalf  of  humanity.  Sup- 
pose the  whole  history  of  one  sin  made  known  to  a  holy  soul — its 
rise,  progress,  and  bearings  upon  the  universe,  as  well  as  upon  the 
individual — the  tremendous  woes  and  miseries  it  would  produce — 
what  agony  it  would  strike  into  that  heart !  But  Christ  saw  the 
agonies  which  would  spring  from  every  sin  of  every  man.  These 
sufferino's  brought  Christ's  soul  to  a  crisis — and  what  a  crisis ! 

Another  fact  suo^gested  is — 

Secondly :  This  crisis  proved  the  strength  of  His  love  for 
humanity.  It  is  only  for  a  moment  that  His  love  for  the  race 
seemed  to  give  way.  "  Wheit  shedl  I  say  ? "  How  long  did  He 
hesitate  ?  With  the  very  next  pulsation  of  the  heart  He  said, 
"  Father,  glorify  Thy  Name."  Not,  Father,  deliver  Me  from  this 
woe,  take  away  My  sufferings ;  but,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Thirdly :  This  crisis  displayed  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  was  by 
prayer  He  came  off  victorious.     Oh,  how  He  prayed  !    (Luke  xxii.) 

Fourthly :  This  crisis  explains  His  history.  "  But  for  your 
saJces."  He  endured  His  sufferings,  not  for  His  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  man. 

Here  is — 

II. — A  CRISIS   IN   THE  HISTORY   OF   OUR   FALLEN  WORLD. 

"Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  ivorld:  now  shall  the  iwinee  of  this 
world  he  cast  out!'  Christ  knew  the  power  of  the  devil  to  be  that 
of  a  prince.  To  Him  he  appeared  a  being  of  tremendous  power. 
Before  his  fall  he  was  great.  He  was  created  pure,  for  benevolence 
never  created  an  unholy  thing.  In  heaven  he  commenced  his 
career.  He  learnt  his  lessons  in  the  smiles  of  infinite  love  and 
light. 

"  High  in  the  midst  of  all  the  throng 
Satan  a  tall  archangel  sat." 

But  his  fall  does  not  seem  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  natural 
power.  The  loss  of  his  innocence  left  him  a  mental  Hercules  in 
the  universe,  a  gigantic  prince.  But  how  does  the  death  of  Christ 
cast  him  out  ? 
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First :  It  gives  a  new  force  to  Redemptive  Truth.  Satan  rules 
by  error.  Error  in  relation  to  religion,  error  in  relation  to  happi- 
ness, error  in  relation  to  glory.  Remove  these  errors,  and  you 
break  his  power.  His  empire  is  founded  on  falsehood.  Error 
cannot  stand  before  truth.  Christ  embodied  truth  in  a  holy  life 
and  a  noble  death. 

Secondly  :  It  gives  a  wider  theatre  to  Redemptive  Truth.  Moral 
truth,  under  the  Law,  was  limited  in  its  range.  Christ  universal- 
ized it,  sent  it  through  the  world.  Moral  truth,  under  the  Law, 
was  only  as  a  dim  lamp  hung  up  in  the  heavens  of  the  Israelitish 
people.  In  the  Gospel  it  broke  forth  as  a  sun  in  the  heavens  of 
humanity. 

Thirdly :  It  gives  a  mightier  advocacy  of  Redemptive  Truth. 
Every  genuine  believer  in  Christ  becomes  a  propagandist. 

Conclusion. — Brothers,  ponder  this  crisis.  Whereunto  shall  I 
liken  Christ's  position  ?  I  think  of  the  Physician,  when  the  disease 
of  his  patient  has  reached  a  crisis,  and  when  he  feels  that  his  next 
prescription  will  determine  the  fate  of  one  who  is  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  or  the  ruler  of  a  great  people.  I  think  of  the  Pilot 
who,  under  the  starless  vault  of  heaven,  and  amid  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane,  with  the  foaming  billows  dashing  against  his  vessel, 
feels,  that  on  his  next  direction  the  fate  of  all  on  board  depends. 
I  think  of  the  General  who,  after  many  encounters  with  his  foe,  is 
determined  to  make  another  and  a  last;  who  feels,  that  on  the 
calculations  of  that  hour  the  fate  of  armies  and  the  existence  of 
empires  are  suspended.  But  such  crises  are  but  as  faint  shadows 
to  this  !  "  What  shall  I  say .? "  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
an  inclination  to  retreat ;  but  if  He  had  retreated  ?  His  pledges 
would  have  been  broken,  all  the  hopes  of  the  world  would  have 
gone  out. 

No.    XCL 

THE   CRUCIFIXION   OF   CHRIST. 

"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  nnto  Me.     This 
He  said,  signifying  what  death  He  should  die,"  &c. — xii.  32 — 37. 

ExKGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  32. —  doubtfulness  of  the  event  expressed 

'■'■And  I,  if  I  he  lifted  up  from   the  by  vxpinOiI),  but  the   certainty  of  the 

earth."     Kayw,  "and  I."     The   I  is  event  represented  as  contingent  upon 

emphatic,  and  stands  in  contrast  with  it.     "  Draiv  all  men  nnto  Me  "  (r.  v. 

the  ejected  prince,  referred  to  in  the  myself).    "  We  suppose,"  says  Lange, 

preceding  verse.     The  lifting  up  does  "  this  to  be  indicative  of  the  totality 

not  point,  as  some   suppose,  to  His  of  the  nations,   in  antithesis  to  the 

ascension  to  Heaven,  but  to  His  cruci-  fir.stlings  of  the  Greeks  who  have  here 

fixion  upon   the  cross.      "  As   Moses  inquired  after  Him." 
lifted  up  the  seri)ent  in  the  wilder-  Ver.  33.—"  This   (r.  v.  but   this) 

ness."     The  "if"  (lav  v^l^.),  the  con-  He   said,  signifying  what   death   He 

ditional  particle,  does  not  indicate  the  should  die  "  (r.  v.  by  what  manner 
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OF  DEATH  HE  SHOULD  DIE).     (See  cliap. 

xviii.  32.) 

Ver.  34. — "  T)ie  people  (r.  v.  multi- 
tude therefore)  answered  Him,  We 
have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  Christ 
(r.  v.  THE  CHRIST)  obkleth  for  ever: 
and  how  say  est  Thou,  The  Son  of  man 
must  be  lifted  up?  Wlio  is  this  Son 
of  man?"  "The  people — the  multi- 
tude (ox^og)  —  answered  Him,  'We 
have  heard  out  of  the  law, — meaning 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
referring,  no  doubt,  to  such  places  as 
Psalms  Ixxxix.  28,  29  ;  ex.  4  ;  Dan. 
ii.  44  ;  vii.  13,  14,  '■that  Christ  abideth 
for  ever:  and  how  snyest  Thou,  The 
Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  TF7io 
is  this  Sonof  ma)i?'  IIow  can  that 
consist  with  this  '  uplifting  ? '  They 
saw  very  well  both  that  He  was  hold- 
ing Himself  up  as  the  Clirist,  and  a 
Christ  to  die  a  violent  death ;  and  as 
that  ran  counter  to  all  their  ideas  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies,  they  were 
glad  to  get  this  seeming  advantage 
to  justify  their  unyielding  attitude." 
Perhaps  the  allusion  is  especially  to 
Daniel,  who  describes  Him  as  coming 
in  the  "  clouds  of  heaven  with  great 
glory."  And  they  meant,  How  can 
this  be  the  Son  of  man  w^ho  is  going 
to  die  the  death  of  crucifixion  ? 

Ver.  35. — "  Then  Jesus  (r.  v.  jesus 


therefore)  said  unto  them,  Yet  a 
little  while  is  the  light  ivith  (r.  v. 
among)  1/011.  Walk  while  ye  have  the 
light,  lest  (R.  V.  that)  darkness  come 
upon  you"  (r.  v.  overtake  you  not). 
Christ,  ignoring  their  quiliblings,  ex- 
horts them  to  a  proper  use  of  their 
opportunity.  He  was  the  Light,  and 
He  was  with  them  now.  He  would 
soon  leave  them,  and  this  was  their 
opportunity.  "  He  that  walketh  in 
darkness  knoweth  not  v)]nther  he  goeth." 
This  implies,  that  whoever  avails  him- 
self not  of  the  "  Light"  which  Christ 
reflects,  walks  in  darkness  ;  and  who- 
ever walks  in  darkness  walks  in 
peril. 

Ver.  36. — "  Wliile  ye  have  (r.  v. 
the)  light,  believe  in  (r.  v.  on)  the 
light."  Which  means,  "  While  ye 
have  Me,  believe  in  Me  ;  you  will 
not  have  Me  long."  "  That  ye  may 
be  the  children  (r.  v.  sons)  of  light." 
The  recipients  and  the  reflectors  of 
the  true  light.  "  These  things  spake 
Jesus,  and  departed,  and  did  hide  (R.  V. 
HE  departed  and  hid)  Himself  from 
them."  Why  did  He  hide  Himself? 
To  talk  more  with  them  would  be 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  Whither 
did  He  go  to  hide  Himself]  Probably 
He  retired  to  Bethany.  (See  Matt, 
xxi.  17  ;  Luke  xxi.  7.) 


HOMILETICS. 

The  subject  of  these  verses  is  the  Crucijixion  of  Christ.  The 
most  extraordinarily  suggestive  and  morally  powerful  fact  in  the 
history  of  mankind — a  fact  that  may  be  viewed  historically, 
theologically,  and  ethically — a  fact  to  which  all  the  past  seemed  to 
point,  and  from  which  all  that  is  beneficent  in  the  future  seems  to 
start.  There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at  this  fact.  The  passage 
before  us  seems  to  present  it  to  us  in  three  aspects — 

I. — AS   AN   INSTRUMENT   TO   ATTRACT   ALL. 

"  Draw  all  men."  Though  in  the  original  "  men  "  are  not  men- 
tioned, men  are  meant,  for  "all"  is  in  the  masculine  gender. 
Observe — 

First:  The  Cross  is  to  draw  "all  men."  It  does  not  say,  all  the 
elect,  nor  all  the  Jews,  nor  all  of  this  nation,  or  of  this  Church,  or 
this  tribe,  but  "all  men"  of  every  land  and  time.  The  Cross  is 
for  humanity.     Observe — 

Secondly  :  The  Cross  is  to  draw  "all men"  to  Christ.    "  Unto  Me." 
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Not  merely  to  My  system  of  doctrine,  purpose,  or  government,  but 
to  Mc,  the  living,  loving  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
As  gravitation  draws  all  rivulets  to  the  sea,  the  Cross  is  to  draw  all 
men  to  Christ.  (1.)  The  Cross  has  the  power  to  draw  the  intellect 
of  all  men  to  Him.  As  the  most  stupendous  phenomenon  in 
history,  it  challenges  the  investigation  of  all.  (2.)  The  Cross  has 
the  power  to  attract  the  hearts  of  all.  As  the  centre  of  infinite 
interest,  it  is  potent  enough  to  awaken  the  profoundest  sympathies 
of  all.  All !  Does  this  furnish  a  hope  for  the  moral  restitution 
of  all  human  souls  ?  Would  it  were  so.  Another  aspect  in  which 
the  passage  presents  the  Crucifixion  is — 

II. — AS  AN  EVENT  MISUNDERSTOOD  BY  SOME. 
"  The  i^eople  answered  Him,  We  have  heard  o%d  of  the  laio  that 
Christ  ahideth  for  ever :  and  hoia  say  est  Thou,  The  Son  of  man  must 
he  lifted  up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?  "  "  Out  of  the  laiv,"  that  is, 
by  the  reading  as  well  as  by  the  explanation  of  their  Scripture. 
They  considered  perhaps  that  Psalm  ex.  4 ;  Isaiah  ix.  7 ;  Daniel  vii. 
13,  referred  to  Christ.  In  such  passages  the  person  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "  Ancient  of  days  ;  "  as  "  One  that  is  to  continue  for  ever ;  " 
One  "whose  kingdom  is  to  have  no  end."  Their  question  would 
be  therefore,  "  If  Thou  art  to  die,  how  canst  Thou  be  the  Messiah  ? '' 
"  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?  "  We  know  who  the  Son  of  man  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  ;  but  who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?  Men  have  always 
misunderstood  the  Cross.  It  is  "  foolishness  to  the  Greek,  and  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jew."  (1.)  Some  now  speak  of  the  Cross 
as  a  transaction  that  will  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty;  (2.) 
Some,  as  a  transaction  that  will  purchase  human  souls ;  (3.)  Some, 
as  the  procuring  cause  of  God's  love  for  the  world.  Whereas  the 
Cross  is  the  effect,  the  demonstration,  and  the  channel  of  God's 
love  for  man.  Another  aspect  in  which  the  passage  presents  the 
Cross  is — 

III. — AS   A   FACT   EXPLAINED   BY   CHRIST. 

How  does  He  explain  their  difficulties  ?  Not  by  descending 
into  logical  disquisition.  But  by  exhorting  them  to  practise  holi- 
ness. "  Walk  in  the  light."  *  It  is  the  pure  heart,  not  the  logical 
understanding,  that  solves  the  great  problems  of  Christianity. 
"  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
"  The  carnal  mind  discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  neither 
can  he  know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  He  seems 
to  urge  the  spirit  of  holiness  on  three  considerations — 

First :  Their  possession  of  a  special  advantage.  They  had  the 
"  licjht  "  with  them.  From  His  presence,  words,  deeds,  and  spirit, 
holiness  beamed  brightly  on  them.  They  were  moving  in  the  rays 
of  the  highest  moral  excellence. 

*  See  Germ,  jd.  366. 
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SeconfUy  :  Their  special  advantage  was  only  temporaiy.  "  Yd  a 
little  while."  He  would  not  be  with  them  \on%.  A  few  days  more, 
and  He  would  be  gone  ;  the  moral  Sun  would  set.  Men's  oppor- 
tunities for  spiritual  improvements  are  very  temporary.  Their 
lijjht  soon  fjrows  dim. 

Thirdly :  The  departure  of  their  special  advantage  Avould 
expose  them  to  danger.  "  He  that  walkcth  in  darkness  hiotveth 
not  whither  he  goeth."  To  walk  on  in  moral  darkness  to  the  great 
eternity,  how  dismal  and  how  dangerous  ! 

Fourthly  :  The  right  use  of  their  advantage  would  fill  them  with 
light.  "  Believe  in  the  lir/ht,  that  ye  may  become  the  children  of  light" 
or  sons  of  light.  Trusting  in  Christ,  the  true  light  will  fill  the 
soul  with  Divine  illumination.  "The  entrance  of  Thy  Word 
giveth  light ! "     Sons  of  light !     All  luminous. 

CoxcLUSiON.  Thank  God  for  the  Cross,  Hold  up  the  Cross  to 
draw  the  world  to  Christ.  Solve  men's  difficulties  concerning  the 
Cross,  not  by  argumentation,  but  by  the  strongest  exhortation — 
the  life  of  practical  holiness.  "  It  is  an  endless  work,"  says  Mr. 
Bohcrtson  of  Brighton,  "  to  be  uprooting  weeds.  Plant  the  ground 
with  wholesome  vegetation,  and  then  the  juices  which  would  have 
otherwise  fed  rankness  will  form  themselves  into  a  more  vigorous 
growth  :  the  dwindled  weeds  will  be  easily  raked  out  then.  It  is 
an  endless  task  the  refuting  error.  Plant  truth,  and  then  the  error 
will  pine  aw^ay." 

GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  XLIV. 

SONS   OF   LIGHT. 

"  "While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ve  may  be  the  children  of 

light."— xii.  36. 

Notice  three  things  here — 

I. — THE  GREATEST  PRIVILEGE  OF  HUMANITY. 
"  While  ye  have  the  light."  That  is,  the  light  of  Christ's  character. 
His  character  includes  of  course  all  He  taught,  did,  and  suffered. 
The  whole  forms  the  moral  light  of  humanity.  All  the  light  of 
philosojDhy  is  dimness  to  this.  It  is  not  only  luminous  to  the 
intellect,  but  light  to  the  conscience  and  heart. 

n. — THE   GREATEST  WORK    OF   HUMANITY. 

"Believe  in  the  light."  Faith  in  Christ  does  not  mean  mere 
intellectual  credence.  There  is  neither  effort  or  virtue  in  this ;  but 
a  practical  trust  in  Him:  not  what  men  say  about  Him  in  old 
creeds  and  theologies,  but  in  Him. 
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III. — THE   GEEATEST   HONOUR   OF    HUMANITY. 

"  That  ye  may  he  the  children  of  light,"  or  sons  of  the  light.  Light 
in  the  Scripture  is  the  emblem  of  intelligence,  purity,  joyousness, 
usefulness. 

No.  XCII. 

A    GUILTY    UNBELIEF,   A    COWARDLY    FAITH,    AND    A    REDEMPTIVE 

TRUSTFULNESS. 

(The  unbelief  of  the  Jeivs. — John  xii.  37 — 50.) 

"  But  thougli  He  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  thej^  believed 

not  on  Him,"  &c. — xii.  37 — 46. 


EXEGETICAL    REMARKS. — It    is    the 

manner  of  our  Evangelist  alone,  as  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  to  record 
his  own  reflections  on  the  scenes  he 
describes.  But  here  having  arrived 
at  what  was  virtually  the  close  of 
Our  Lord's  public  ministry,  he  casts 
an  affecting  glance  over  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  His  whole  ministry  on  the 
bulk  of  the  now  doomed  people. 

Ver.  37. — "  JSu.^  though  He  had  done 
so  many  miracles  (r.  v.  signs)  before 
them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  Him.''' 
Christ  had  done  great  signs  amongst 
them.  These  signs  were  intended 
and  adapted  to  settle  their  faith  on 
Him,  but  had  failed  to  do  so. 

Ver.  38. — "T/iai  the  saying  of  Esaias 
(r.  v.  word  of  ISAIAH)  the  prophet 
might  befxdfilled,  which  he  spalce,  Lord, 
ivho  hath  believed  our  report?  and  to 
whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed?"  The  passage  referred  to 
may  be  found  in  Isaiah  vi.  10.  St. 
Chrysostom  truly  says,  it  is  not 
because  "  Esaias  said  so  they  did  not 
believe,  but  because  they  would  not 
believe  Esaias  said  this."  Because  it 
was  thus  predicted,  the  Evangelist 
speaks  as  if  they  so  acted  in  order 
to  make  the  prediction  true. 

Vers.  39,40. — ^'Therefore  (r.  v.  for 
THIS  cause)  they  could  not  believe, 
because  (r.  v.  for)  that  Esaias  (r.  v. 
isaiah)  said  again,  He  hath  blinded 
their  eyes,  and  hardened  (r.  v.  he 
hardened)  theirheart;  that  they  should 
not  (r.  v.  lest  they  should)  see  with 
their  eyes,  nor  understand  (r.  v.  and 
perceive)  tvith  their  heart,  and  be  con- 
verted (r.  v.  should  TV kj^),  and  I  should 
heal  them."  They  could  not  believe,  not 
because  of  what  Esaias  had  said,  nor 


because  there  was  a  Divine  purpose  that 
they  should  not,  but  because  of  the  state 
of  their  hearts.  Their  inability  to  be- 
lieve was  moral,  not  physical — a  crime, 
not  a  misfortune.  It  grew  out  of  the 
self-contracted  blindness  of  mind  re- 
ferred to  in  the  verses.  The  quotation 
here,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not 
follow  exactly  either  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Greek  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah. 

Ver.  41. — "T/iese  things  said  Esaias 
(r.  v.  isaiah),  when{R.  v.  because)  he 
saw  His  glory,  and  spake  (r.  v.  he 
spake)  of  Him."  (See  Isaiah  vi.  1.) 
It  was  the  Messianic  glory  that  Esaias 
saw  filling  the  temple. 

Ver.  42. — ^'Nevertheless  among  (r.  v. 
EVEN  op)  the  chief  (r.  v.  omits  chief) 
nders  also  many  believed  on  Him ; 
.but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did 
not  confess  Him  (r:  v.  it),  lest  they 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue.'' 
"The  chief  rulers (/cai  h  twv  apxovrwv) 
rather,  even  of  the  rulers,  such  as 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  many  believed 
on  Him  ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  is,  the  leaders  of  this  sect,  for 
they  were  of  it  themselves,  they  did 
not  confess  Him — or  confess  it  (oy;^ 
6)fio\6yovv) — did  not  make  an  open  con- 
fession of  their  faith  in  Jesus,  lest  they 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue." 

Ver.  43. — '■'■For  they  loved  the  praise 
(r.  v.  glory)  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  (r.  v.  glory)  of  God."  "  A 
severe  remark,  considering  that  several 
at  least  of  these  persons  afterwards 
boldly  confessed  Christ.  It  indicates 
the  displeasure  with  which  God  re- 
garded their  conduct  at  this  time, 
and  with  which  He  continues  to 
regard  similar  conduct."  —  Webster 
and    Wilkinson.      Some    read,   they 
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lovcii  tlie  glory  that  is  of  men  more 
than  the  <^lijry  that  is  of  God. 

The  following  remarks  of  Godet  on 
vers.  37,  38  are  pertinent  and  philoso- 
phical :  "As  to  the  relation  of  Jewish 
unbelief  to  the  Divine  prevision  (vers. 
37  and  38),  St.  John  does  not  point 
out  the  metaphysical  theory  by  means 
of  which  he  was  able  to  reconcile 
God's  foreknowledge  and  man's  re- 
sponsibility, but  simply  accepts  these 
two  data — tlie  one  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  the  other  of  the  moral 
consciousness.  But  if  we  reflect  that 
God  is  above  time — that,  properly 
speaking,  He  does  not  foresee  a  fact 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
still  future,  but  sees  it  absolutely,  as 
we  contemplate  one  present— that, 
conseijuently,  when  He  announces  it 
at  any  moment,  as  well  before  as  after 
its  accomplishment,  He  does  not  j:»re- 
dict,  but  describes  it  as  a  spectator  and 
witness — the  apparent  contradiction 
of  the  two  apparerdhj  contradictory 
elements  vanislies.  Undoubtedly  the 
fact,  once  predicted,  cannot  fail  to 
happen,  since  the  sight  of  God  cannot 
show  Him  as  heitig  that  which  will 
not  be.  But  the  fact  does  not  take 
place  because  God  saw  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  God  said  it  because  in  His 
eyes  it  is.  Hence  the  true  cause  of 
that  Jewish  unbelief  whicli  God  an- 
nounced was  not  His  foreseeing  it. 
This   cause   in   its  ultimate  analysis 


was  the  moral  state  of  the  people 
themselves.  It  was  that  state  Avhich, 
when  it  had  once  become  permanent, 
necessarily  involved  the  final  unbelief 
of  Israel,  as  being  on  the  one  hand 
its  deserved  punishment,  and  on  the 
other  the  condition  of  the  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles." 

Ver.  44. — '^  Jesus  (r.  v.  and  jesus) 
cried  and  said."  If  possible  with 
greater  earnestness,  solemnity,  and 
in  a  louder  tone,  Christ  now  speaks. 
What  is  here  recorded  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  He  has  uttered  before 
more  thnn  once.  "He  that  beJieveth 
on  Me,  believeth  not  on  Me,  but  on 
Him  that  sent  Me.'  "A  perfect  anti- 
thesis," says  Lange,  "to  the  honour- 
seeking  party  of  the  Jews  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  unbelief,  is  here 
presented  to  us  in  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  concerning  Him-elf."  The  faith 
He  required  in  Him,  was  faith  in  the 
living  God. 

Ver.  45. — "  And  he  tltat  seeth  (r.  v. 
beholdeth)  3fe,  seeth  (r.  v.  be- 
holdeth)  Him  that  sent  Me."  1  am 
the  incarnation,  the  image  of  God  ; 
God  is  to  be  .seen  in  Me — "I  and  My 
Father  are  one." 

Ver.  46. — "I  am  come  a  light  into 
the  worhl,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
Me  should  (r.  v.  may)  ho<  abide  in 
dai-kness."  This  He  had  often  said 
before.  Faith  in  Him  is  the  moral 
li^ht  of  men. 


ffOIIILETICS. 
These  verses  bring  under  our  attention  three  subjects  for  thought 
— a  guilty  unbelief,  a  coivardly  faith,  and  a  redemptive  trustfulness. 
Here  we  have — 

I. — A   GUILTY   UNBELIEF. 

"  But  though  He  had  do7ie  so  many  miracles  hcfore  them,  yet  they 
helicvcd  not  on  Him."     Why  did  they  not  beHeve  ? 

First :  Not  for  the  want  of  evidence.  For  "  maiiy  miracles"  and 
signs  had  been  wrought  amongst  them,  I  grant  that  a  miracle 
itself  cannot  prove  the  Divinity  either  of  the  person  or  doctrine 
of  the  worker,  unless  it  could  be  proved,  as  it  cannot,  that — (1.)  No 
being  but  God  can  perform  what  we  call  miracles,  and — (2.)  If  no 
one  but  He  could  do  so,  that  He  would  never  except  to  establish 
the  true.  Who  can  prove  this?  Suppose  a  being  Avhose  character 
was  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  virtue,  and  whose  doctrines  were 
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repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  truth,  were  to  perform  what  we  consider 
a  miracle,  his  miracle  could  not  by  any  possibility  prove  to  us  that 
he  was  a  Divine  messenger.  A  miracle  only  becomes  a  proof  as  the 
character  of  the  miracle-worker  accords  with  our  idea  of  Divine 
power  and  excellence.  Whilst  He  did  works,  therefore,  which  no 
other  man  could  do,  He  lived  a  life  of  sublime  excellence  which  no 
other  man  ever  lived.  His  miracles  were  therefore  evidences, 
powerful  evidences.  These  evidences  they  had  in  abundance — 
"  many  miracles."  "  If  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written."     Why  did  they  not  believe  ? 

Secondly:  Not  for  the  want  of  warning.  Their  Scriptures 
abounded  with  examples  of  the  evils  of  unbelief.  Esaias  preached  ; 
and  so  unbelieving  were  his  hearers  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  hcen 
revealed  ?  "  *  What  judgments  the  unbelief  of  the  hearers  of  the 
old  prophet  brought  upon  themselves  !  They  must  have  known 
this,  and  should  have  taken  the  warning.  The  preaching  of 
Esaias,  instead  of  enlightening  them,  blinded  their  eyes ;  instead 
of  filling  theni  with  contrition,  "  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  heart,  that  they  shotdd  not  see  ivith  their  eyes,  nor  understand 
ivith  their  heart."f  The  ministry,  then,  that  was  intended  by  God, 
and  fitted  by  Him,  to  bring  them  to  sjiiritual  knowledge  and  re- 
pentance, they  by  their  depravity  turned  to  opposite  results.  Here 
then  was  warninsf  enousrh  for  them.  Hence  the  guiltiness  of  their 
unbelief.  When  a  man  has  not  three  things — evidence,  the  capacity 
for  examining  evidence,  and  the  opportttnity  for  doing  so — his  unblief 
is  not  guilty  unbelief.  This  is  not  the  unbelief  in  England  to-day  ; 
it  is  not  innocent,  but  criminal. 

Another  subject  here  presented  is — 

II, — A   COWARDLY   FAITH. 

"  Nevertheless  among  the  chief  rulers  also  many  believed  on  Him ; 
but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they  should 
be  pnit  out  of  the  synagogue,"  &c.  These  men  had  not  the  courage 
to  utter  their  convictions.     Two  things  made  them  cowardly. 

First :  Fear  of  men.  "  Because  of  the  Pharisees."  The  Pharisees 
were  the  leaders  of  the  sect — men  of  great  influence  in  the  State, 
and  of  intolerant  spirits.  These  rulers,  such  as  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph,  had  not  the  courage  to  say  to  the  face  of  these  men.  We 
believe  in  Christ.  Alas !  how  many  in  every  age,  and  how  many 
now,  are  found  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  too  cowardly  for  confession. 
They  are  afraid  of  their  contemporaries,  their  associates.  A'^erily, 
this  is  a  poor  kind  of  faith.  I  question  whether  it  has  any  virtue 
in  it.     Tlie  other  thing  that  made  them  cowardly  was — 

*  See  "  Genius  of  the  Gospel "  on  Matthew.  t  See  Germ,  p.  370. 
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Secondly  :  Love  of  popularity.  "  For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  them  the  2Jraisc  of  God."  Perhaps  the  word  "  glory  "  would  be 
better  than  the  word  "praise"  in  both  instances.  Observe — (1.) 
It  is  implied,  between  the  glory  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God  there 
is  an  essential  difference.  What  is  glory  in  the  estimation  of  men  ? 
Wealth,  fame,  titles,  pageantries,  &c.  &c.  In  the  eye  of  God,  these 
are  worthless  rubbish.  What  is  the  glory  of  God  ?  Moral  holiness. 
When  Moses  asked  Jehovah  of  old  to  show  him  His  glory,  His 
answer  was,  "I  will  cause  all  My  goodness  to  pass  befure  thee." 
Observe — (2.)  It  is  implied  that  a  higher  apiDreciation  of  the  glory 
of  men  than  the  glory  of  God  is  inimical  to  a  courageous  faith. 
Hence  these  rulers  had  no  heroism  in  their  convictions.  The  faith 
of  Peter  when  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim  and  exclaimed,  "We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  heard,"  is  faith  of  the 
true  t}^e.     Another  subject  here  is — 

III. — A   REDEMPTIVE  TRUSTFULNESS. 

Two  remarks  are  suGfgested  concerning  this  kind  of  faith. 

First :  It  is  faith  in  His  identity  with  the  Father.  "  He  thut 
Iclieveth  on  Me,  lelicveth  not  on  Me,  lut  on  Him  that  sent  Me!'  Christ 
claimed  no  position  independent  of  the  Father.  "  And  he  that 
sccfh  Me,  secth  Him  that  sent  Me,"  which  means,  in  ]\Ie  the  Eternal 
is  to  be  seen.  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
Between  the  spirit,  purpose,  and  character  of  Christ  and  that  of 
the  Father  there  was  a  perfect  oneness :  "  I  and  My  Father  are 
One."  A  redemptive  trustfulness  therefore  must  have  faith  in 
Christ,  not  only  as  the  Divinely  sent,  but  as  the  Divinely-imaged 
and  Divinely-natured.     Another  remark  is  that — 

Secondly  :  It  is  faith,  the  absence  of  which  tends  to  a  terrible 
doom.  "  SJiall  not  abide  in  darkness."  What  is  it  to  abide  in 
darkness  ? — in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  remorse,  and  despair  !  Ah, 
what  ? 
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THE   GOSPEL   REPORT. 

"That  tlie  sayin<:;  of  E^aias  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake, 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  rejiort  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  been  revealed  ?  Tiierefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias 
said  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart  ;  that 
they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Tliese  things  stud  Esaias,  when  he 
saw  His  glory,  and  spake  of  Him." — xii.  38 — 41. 

In  connection  with  what  I   have  written  on  this  passage,  the 
following  general  remarks  may  tend  to  clear  up  difficulties  and 
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enforce  solemn  truths.  The  word  "report"  here  I  take  to  mean 
Redemptive  Truth,  or  the  Gospel,  and  on  it  offer  the  following 
remarks. 

I. — THAT   THE   GOSPEL   REPORT   IS   TRUE  AND   DIVINELY   MIGHTY. 

First:  It  is  true  because  it  is  implied  that  it  ought  to  be 
"believed."     What  is  genuinely  believable  must  be  true. 

Secondly:  It  is  Divinely  "mighty,"  for  it  is  called  the  "arm  of 
the  Zord."  There  is  Divine  power  in  Redemptive  Truth.  It  is 
"  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

II. — THOUGH  TRUE,  ITS  TRUTH  IS  OFTEN  UNBELIEVED  AND 

UNFELT. 

It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  the  days  of  Christ,  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  through  all  subsequent  times.  "  There- 
fore they  cotdd  not  lelieve."  Why  ?  Not  because  of  Esaias' 
prediction,  not  because  of  any  Divine  decree,  but  because  of  the 
state  of  their  minds.  They  had  "  Minded  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
their  heart"  &c.  So  long  as  men  are  in  the  depths  of  moral 
corruption  they  can  neither  see  nor  feel  Divine  things.  A  malignant 
nature  cannot  see  love,  and  a  mercenary,  avaricious  nature  cannot 
feel  and  see  the  generous  and  disinterested. 

III. — THESE   MORAL  STATES   OF   MIND   INIMICAL   TO    FAITH   ARE 
OFTEN    INTENSIFIED   BY  LISTENING   TO   THE  REPORT. 

"He  hath  hlinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart."  These 
words  are  quoted  several  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ 
quotes  them  in  Matt.  xiii.  14,  and  Paul  quotes  them  in  Acts  xxviii. 
26.  It  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  patent  to  the 
observation  and  consciousness  of  all,  that  the  hearer  of  the  Gospel 
that  believes  not,  is  made  more  blind  and  hard  by  listening.  Men, 
as  free  agents,  have  the  power  of  counteracting  the  moral  tendency 
of  things,  turning  blessings  into  curses,  and  curses  into  blessings. 
The  unbelieving  man  is  ever  doing  the  former,  and  the  man  of 
genuine  faith  the  latter. 

IV. — THE   AWFUL    RESULTS    OF    THE    GOSPEL    UPON   MEN    POSSESS- 
ING   THESE   STATES    OF    MIND    ARE   ALL    FOREKNOWN    OF    GOD. 

The  prophet  was  told  what  would  be  the  fate-  of  his  '"'  report!^ 
■God  knew  that  men  would  be  morally  injured  by  the  report  He 
commanded  the  prophet  to  deliver.  He  foresees  all,  the  good  and 
the  bad.  But  His  foreknowledge  did  not  render  the  result  neeessary, 
interfered  not  with  their  freedom  of  action,  nor  lessened  in  the  least 
the  amount  of  their  guilt. 

B  B   2 
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V. — ALTHOUGH  GOD  FOREKNOWS  THE  TERRIBLE  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  UPON  THE  UNBELIEVING  HEARER,  HE  STILL 
COMMANDS   IT   TO   BE   PREACHED. 

In  the  prophecy  here  quoted  we  have  these  remarkable  words, 
"Go  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  under.-^tand  not; 
and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people 
fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,"  &c.  Christ  Himself  said  (John  ix. 
39),  "  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  sec  not  might 
see ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind."  The  pro- 
claiming of  Gtispel  truth  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  a  good  to  the 
universe,  though  it  may  enhance  the  guilt  and  misery  of  millions. 
Though  He  knows  that  storms  will  spread  fearful  devastation  over 
sea  and  land,  yet  He  sends  forth  storms.  Man  is  not  the.  only 
creature  in  the  universe  to  be  served,  nor  yet  the  chief  creature, 
although  in  our  egotism  we  fancy  him  the  being  for  whom  the 
world  was  made.  Men  once  thought  that  this  earth  was  the  centre 
of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
moved  around  it,  and  were  attendant  on  it.  That  geocentric  theory 
has  vanished  as  a  dream.  It  will  be  so  one  day  with  that  egotistic 
theory  that  man  is  the  moral  centre  of  Divine  Providence,  that  all 
things  are  made  to  serve  him. 


No.    XCIII. 

ASPECTS   OF   CHRIST'S   WORDS. 

"  And  if  any  man  hear  My  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not,"  &c. — • 

xii.  47 — 50. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Yor.  47. —  se?/;  hni  the  Father  which  sent  Me,  He 

"If  any  man  hear  My  rvords  (r.  v.  gave  (r.  v.  hath  given)  Me  a  com- 

SAYINGS),  and  believe  not  (r.   v.  keep  mandment,  vhat   I  should  say,   and 

THEM  not),  I  judge  him  not:  for  I  xohat  I  should  speak."  Here  is  assigned 

came  not  to  judge  the  xcorld,  hut  to  save  the  reason  wliy  His  word  shall  be  the 

the  world."     God  sent  not  His  Son  to  rule  in  the  last  judgment, 

condemn  the  world.  (See  chap.  iii.  17.)  Ver.  50. — '^  And  I  kuoxc  that  His 

Ver.  48. — "He  that  rejedeth  Me,  commandment  is  life  everlasting  (n.  V. 
and  receiveth  not  My  icords  (r.  v.  sat-  eternal)  :  tchatsoever  I  sjjeak  (r.  v. 
INGS),  hath  one  that  judgeth  him :  the  THE  things  therefore  which  i 
v:ord  that  I  have  spoken  (R.  V.  spake),  speak)  therefore,  even  as  the  Father 
the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  said  (R.  v.  hath  said)  imto  Me,  so  I 
day."  Because  Christ,  in  His  Per.sf)n,  speak."  Our  Lord  here  in  closing  His 
lil'e,  and  teaching,  is  the  perfect  mani-  public  discourses  sets  this  solemn  seal 
testation  of  God's  mind,  His  teaching  to  His  message:  His  commandment 
will  l)e  the  grand  and  onlv  criterion  in  is  "  life  ei'erlasting." 
the  day  of  judgment,  Christ  Himself  Thri  ugh  the  remainder  of  this  en- 
is  now,  and  ever  will  be  the  .standard  tire  Gospel,  including  cliapters  xiii. — 
of  jud.ment  by  which  our  character  xxi.,  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole,  we 
Avill  be  tried.  have    onlv   the  private    miniislry    cf 

Ver.  49. — "For  I  have  not  spoken  Ciirist.     His  public  ministry  is  now 

(r.  v.  spake  not)  of  (r.  V.  from)  My-  closed.     Hence  on  He  addresses  Him- 
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self  to  those  who  have  been  called  buried,  rises  from  His  grave,  says  a  few 
His  apostles  and  colleagues  ;  and  then  more  wonderful  words  to  His  disciples, 
He  was  tried,  condemned,  crucified,      and  the  curtain  falls.    He  is  in  heaven. 

E0MILETIC8. 

This  passage  leads  us  to  look  at  the  Words  of  Christ  in  several 
aspects — 

I. — AS   LAWS   TO   BE   OBEYED. 

"If  any  man  hear  My  loords,  and  helieve  not."'^  The  words  of 
Christ  are  not  like  poetry  for  entertainment,  or  abstract  science 
for  speculative  thought ;  they  are  laws  to  be  kept ;  not  so  much  a 
creed  as  a  code.  They  come  with  Divine  authority,  they  demand 
obedience.  It  is  only  as  His  words  are  translated  into  actions  and 
embodied  in  actual  life,  that  their  mission  is  answered,  that  they 
are  of  any  real  and  lasting  service  to  man.     Look  at  the  words — 

II. — AS  A   MEANS    OF   SALVATION. 

"For  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world."  Had 
He  come  to  "judge  the  world"  His  words  would  not  have  been 
what  they  are  now,  they  would  have  breathed  the  indignation  of 
insulted  justice.  But  He  came  to  save,  and  hence  His  words  are 
full  of  all  that  can  restore  man  to  holiness  and  to  God.  The 
salvation  which  Christ  speaks  of  is  not  the  miserable  thing  that  it 
is  represented  from  popular  jDuljDits — a  salvation  from  eternal  fire 
to  some  local  paradise — but  a  restoration  from  spiritiial  ignorance 
to  intelligence,  from  selfishness  to  benevolence,  from  bondage  to  freedom, 
from  imcard  conflict  to  inner  harmony,  from  socicd  jjcrniciottsness  to 
socicd  utility.  This  is  the  salvation  which  Christ  came  to  effect, 
and  for  which  His  signs  and  words  are  adapted.  "  Save  the  tuorld  " 
— not  a  class.     Look  at  the  words — 

III. — AS   CRITERIA   OF   JUDGMENT. 

"  He  that  rejccteth  Me,  and  receiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one  that 
judgeth  him :  the  loord  thcd  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him 
in  the  last  day."  t  The  man  to  whom  Christ  has  spoken,  and  who 
rejects,  or  nullifies  His  word,  needs  no  other  judge  than  His  words. 
These  words  will  judge  him — ^judge  him  in  his  own  conscience; 
they  will  condemn  him  for  his  ingratitude,  folly,  rebellion.  Look 
at  the  words — 

IV. — AS   EXPRESSIONS   OF   THE   FATHER. 

"  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  Myself :  %  but  the  Fcdher  which  sent  Me, 
He  gave  Me  a  commandment."  Christ's  thoughts  He  does  not 
ascribe  to  the  fertility  of  His  own  intellect,  but  traces  to  the 
Infinite   Source   of   all   truth  and    intelligence.     Whatever  other 

*  See  Germ,  p.  374.  t  See  Germ,  p.  375.  J  See  Germ,  p.  375. 
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teacher  ever  said  this?  And  are  not  His  ideas  such  as  to  justify 
Him  in  ascribing  them  to  God,  so  congruous,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, with  a  jJriori  reasonings,  moral  intuitions,  conscience,  and 
the  deep-felt  exigencies  of  the  human  soul  ?  They  are  as  true  to 
the  soul  as  the  sun  is  to  the  eye,  as  the  vital  air  is  to  the  heaving 
lungs.     Look  at  the  words — 

V. — AS   DEPOSITORIES   OF   LIFE. 

"And  I  hnoio  that  His  covunandment  is  life  everlasting."  Or, 
eternal  life ;  which  is  better.  Christ's  words  are  spirit  and  life ; 
they  are  the  "incorruptible  seed  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever ; "  they  have  in  them  the  germs  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Conclusion.  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh." 
Ponder  Christ's  words ;  do  not  let  the  interpretations  of  a  sectarian 
theology  take  you  away  from  their  deep  moral  significance.  Let 
His  words  enter  you,  dwell  in  you,  and  reign  within  you,  for  they 
are  "  life  everlasting." 

GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  XLVI. 

A   GREAT   PRIVILEGE,   AND   A   TERRIBLE   POSSIBILITY. 

"  And  if  any  man  hear  My  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not." — xii.  47. 

Observe  here  three  momentous  subjects. 

I. — THE   GREATEST   SPIRITUAL   PRIVILEGE  THAT   A   MAN   CAN 
HAVE   ON   THIS   EARTH. 

To  "hear  the  loords"  of  Christ.  It  is  a  priceless  privilege  to 
hear  the  Avords  of  any  great  sage,  poet,  moralist.  But  what  are 
the  best  human  words  compared  with  the  words  of  Christ  ?  They 
are  "Spirit"  and  "Life,"  more  pure  than  crystal,  more  refreshing 
than  the  morning  breeze,  more  quickening  than  the  sunbeam,  they 
are  re-creative  forces.     What  have  they  accomplished  ere  now  ? 

Observe  here — 

II. — THE   GREATEST   CRIMINAL   NEGLECT   OF   WHICH   A   MAN 
CAN   BE   GUILTY. 

" If  any  man  hear  My  words,  and  hclieve  not"  or  keep  them  not. 
The  man  who  hears  Christ's  words  and  keeps  them  not  is  guilty  of 
— (1.)  The  most  egregious  folly.  (2.)  The  most  heinous  ingratitude. 
(3.)  The  most  hardened  impiety. 

Observe  here — 

III. — THE  MOST  TERRIBLE  DOOM  THAT  A  MAN  CAN  APPREHEND. 

"  /  judge  him  not."  The  meaning  of  this  is — I  as  a  Saviour 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  j  I  leave  him  to  the  retributive 
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treatment  of  My  Father.    Mercy  leaves  him,  and  justice  apprehends 
him. 

No.  XLVII. 

THE   REDEMPTIVE   BECOMING   RETRIBUTIVE. 

"He  that  rejecteth  Me,  and  receiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth 
him  :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last 
day."— xii.  48. 

Observe — 

I. — CHRISTIANITY   MAY   BE   REJECTED  NOW. 

"  Se  that  rejecteth  Me."  There  are  millions  still  rejecting  Christ. 
They  do  not  accept  Him  as  the  only  spiritual  Redeemer  and  supreme 
moral  Commander.  Christendom  to  a  great  extent  accepts  Him  in 
creed,  and  rejects  Him  in  conduct. 

II. — THOSE   WHO   REJECT   CHRISTIANITY   NOW,   MUST   BOW   TO   ITS 
JUDICIAL   FORCE   HEREAFTER. 

"  The  word  that  I  have  spoJcen,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last 
day."  "  The  last  day "  is  the  retributive  'period  that  aicaits  us  all. 
In  that  period  the  "  word  "  that  has  been  trodden  under  foot  rises 
from  the  dust  and  takes  the  throne.  (1.)  The7^e  is  nothing  arbitrary 
in  the  decision  or  the  procedure  of  the  last  jttdgment.  The  glorious 
words  of  mercy  which  are  rejected  will  spring  from  their  graves, 
and  conscience  will  invest  them  with  the  authority  of  an  inexorable 
judge.  (2.)  Man  should  he  profoundly  cautioics  as  to  hoiu  to  treat 
the  words  of  Christ  noiv.  His  words  are  not  sounds,  but  things — 
terrible  things;  not  vocables,  but  vitalities.  They  must  live  for 
ever  in  every  soul  into  which  they  have  fallen.  Old  sermons  will 
be  preached  again  by  memory  many  ages  on.  Old  preachers  will 
reappear.    "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  " 
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CHRIST   AS   A  TEACHER. 

"  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  Myself ;  but  the  Father  which  sent  Me,  He  gave  Me 
a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak." — xii.  49. 

Here  we  have  Christ  as  a  Teacher — and  notice — 

I. — HIS   PROFOUND   HUMILITY. 

"  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  Myself"  As  if  He  had  said,  I  take  no 
credit  for  the  thoughts  that  I  have  addressed  to  men :  they  are  not 
the  flashes  of  My  own  genius  or  the  conclusions  of  My  own  reason. 
I  am  not  their  fountain,  but  their  channel.  A  teacher  is  gixat 
and  Divine  just  in  proportion  to  his  humility.  Alas  !  the  vanity  of 
preachers  has  become  proverbial.     Notice — 
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II. — HIS   CONSCIOUS   DIVINITY. 

'^  But  the  Father  luhich  sent  Me,  He  gave  Me  a  commandment." 
He  felt  that  what  He  said  was  not  His  own.  It  did  not  spring  up 
within  Him,  but  came  to  Him  as  from  a  Divine  messenger.  It  is  a 
general  truth,  that  no  man  is  a  true  spiritual  teacher  who  is  not 
conscious  that  the  thoughts  he  utters  are  not  his  own,  but  God's. 
As  he  loses  his  egotism  in  preaching,  he  alone  rises  to  an  efficient 
ministry.     "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 


No.  XCIV. 

SOME   OF   THE   WONDERS   OF   CHRIST's   DEATH. 

{Jesus  washes  the  feet  of  His  disciples.     Jerusalem.- — John  xiii.  1 — 20.) 

"Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  Jesus  knew  that  His  liour  was 
come  tliat  He  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having 
loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world,.  He  loved  them  unto  the  end." 
— xiii.  1. 


Here  begins  the  second  division  of 
John's  gospel.  In  the  fir.st  division 
Christ  is  revealed  in  His  works,  dis- 
courses, and  conflicts  with  the  Jews. 
In  all  these  He  appears  in  super- 
human glory.  In  this  second  division 
He  appears  in  a  more  private  cajiacity. 
Communion  with  His  disciples,  inter- 
ceding with  the  Everlasting  Father, 
betrayed,  tried,  condemned,  crucified, 
rising  from  the  dead,  reappearing  to 
His  disciples,  and  continuing  with 
them  for  forty  days. 

EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  1. — 
"Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover." 
"  It  was  past  three  o'clock,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  (Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke)  first  (Matthew,  Mark)  day  of 
unleavened  bread  (Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke), — at  a  later  period  of  which,  as 
the  Law  enjoined  (Luke),  men  were 
in  the  habit  of  killing  the  Paschal 
lamb  (Mark),  when  tlie  disciples  joined 
Him  (Matthew).  Where,  asked  they 
(Matthew,  Mark), — or  Peter  and  John, 
in  response  to  His  command  to  go  and 
get  ready  the  Passover  for  Himself  and 
His  disciples  (Luke), — were  prepara- 
ticms  to  be  made  ?  He  bade  (Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke)  them  (Matthew),  or  two 
of  them  (Mark), — these  the  two  just 
mentioned  (Luke), — go  into  the  city 
(Matthew,  Mark,  Luke),  to  such  an 
one  (Matthew),  whom  they  would  dis- 
cover by  following  a  man  who  met 


them  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water 
(Mark,  Luke),  and  tell  him  that  the 
Master's  time  was  at  liand,  that  at  his 
house  was  He  keeping  the  Passover 
with  His  disciples  (Matthew);  inquir- 
ing in  His  name  for  the  guestchamber 
in  which  to  hold  the  feast.  They 
would  be  shown  a  large  upper  room, 
furnished  (Mark,  Luke)  ami  prepared 
after  the  custom  of  that  season  (^lark). 
There  they  were  to  make  ready.  They 
went,  and  found  as  their  Master  had 
indicated  (Mark,  Luke).  They  did  as 
He  commanded  (Matthew),  and  made 
ready  the  Passover  (Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke),  though  a  full  day  before  the 
regular  time  for  the  feast  (J(5hn).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  second 
evening  (Matthew,  Mark),  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  six  o'clock  (Luke), 
Jesus  came  along  with  the  twelve  and 
sat  down  (Mattliew,  Mark,  Luke)." 
(See  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  our  Lord,"  by  W.  Ireland  Gordon, 
M. A.,  B.D.)  "  When  Jesus  kneiv  (r.  v. 
knowing)  th(tt  His  hour  was  come" ; 
or,  according  to  Lange  and  (Jodet,  Jesus 
knowing  that  His  hour  was  coming. 
"Jesus  knowing  that."  "Tiiese  words 
show  the  prevailing  thought  of  our 
Lord's  mind  during  these  highest 
manifestations  of  His  love.  He  knew 
that  the  Jiour  of  His  return  to  the 
Father  and  His  separation  from  His 
disciples   was  at  hand." — Dr.  Godet. 
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Jesus  had  -witlidrawn  Himself;  but  whom  He  was  about  to  leave  in  so 
now,  as  the  great  public  religious  feast  critical  a  position.  E/e  rsXoe  does  not 
was  at  hand — the  Passover,— He  was  seem  to  have  in  Greek  the  meaning 
drawn  forth  by  the  consciousness  that  unto  the  end.  At  least  Passow  does 
'■'■  His  hour  teas  come."  It  is  the  fourth  not  give  this  meaning,  nor  does  the 
Passover,  and  it  is  the  last  that  He  N.T.  seem  to  furnish  an  example  of 
Avill  ever  attend.  The  festival  began  it.  In  the  two  passages,  Luke  xviii. 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  5,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  we  must  trans- 
lasted  seven  days.  "Depart  out  of  late  at  last,  or  to Jinish,  ei  ^enne  which, 
this  world  unto  the  Father."  What  a  this  phrase  lias  also  in  classical  Greek 
blessed  change  !  leaving  a  scene  of  (Passow),  but  which  is  inappropriate 
moral  pollution,  enmity,  and  tumult,  here.  The  usual  meaning  of  fit,-  rsXog 
and  entering  into  the  presence  of  in  good  Greek  is,  to  a.n  extreme,  to  the 
Infinite  purity,  love,  and  peace.  greatest  degree;  and  this  is  also  the 
"Having  loved  His  oitit,  which  ivere  in  most  suitable  in  this  verse.  At  these 
the  world.  He  loved  them  unto  the  end."  last  moments,  the  manifestations  of 
This  expression  does  not  mean,  "  as  His  affection  attained  a  degree  of  in- 
He  had  loved  them.  He  continued  to  tensity  which  they  had  not  hitherto 
do  so  ;"  but,  "if  He  had  loved  them  reached  ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
before,  it  was  now  that  it  was  i'uUy  pletely  pour  forth  this  feeling,  and, 
seenhow  much  He  loved  them."  "The  in  some  sort,  to  exhaust  it.  This  is 
expression  His  own,  expresses  the  the  sense  which  we  have  endeavoured 
value  His  heart  attached  to  these  to  give  in  our  translation." — Dr.Godet. 
beings   given   Him    by  the    Father, 

EOMILETICS. 

This  verse  sit.o'Ofests  three  wonderful  facts  in  relation  to  Christ's 
death. 


'oe> 


I. — HE   HAD   A   DIVINE   PRESENTIMENT   OF   THE   EXACT   TIME   OF 

HIS   DEATH. 

"  When  Jesus  Jcncw  that  His  hour  was  come,"  or  knowing  that 
His  hour  was  come.  All  men  have  the  sentiment  that  tbey  must 
die  sooner  or  later.  This,  like  a  law,  is  written  in  them.  It 
throws  a  shadow  along  the  path  of  life,  from  the  beginning  to  its 
close.  It  mingles  with  all  our  earnest  thinkings,  it  colours  our 
ideas,  it  often  chills  the  heart,  and  sends  a  quiver  through  every 
nerve.  But  we  have  not  the  presentiment  as  to  the  exact  time  of 
our  dissolution.  This  in  mercy  is  hidden  from  us.  If  we  had 
it,  we  should  be  rendered  utterly  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  or 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  life.  But  Christ  had  this  presentiment. 
He  knew  the  "hour."  It  stood  before  His  mind  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  with  this 
presentiment,  instead  of  shrinking  from  death  or  endeavouring  to 
avoid  it.  He  comes  forth  to  meet  it.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
(verse  36)  we  are  informed  that  He  had  gone  into  concealment. 
But  now,  at  the  great  religious  festival  of  the  nation,  He  leaves  His 
solitude  and  comes  forth  to  meet  His  destiny.  This  argues  at 
any  rate  His  superhumanity.  What  mere  man  would  have  done 
this — done  it  with  such  heroic  calmness  ? 
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II. — HE   BAD   A   GLORIOUS   VIEW   OF   THE    NATURE   OF    HIS    DEATH. 

He  did  not  think  of  His  death  with  a  particle  of  horror,  but  as  a 
grand  moral  mission.  It  was  going  from  the  world  to  the  Father, 
"  tJiat  He  shmdd  depart  out  of  this  woi^ld  unto  the  Father."  To 
Him— 

First :  It  was  a  departure  from  this  world.  With  the  exception 
of  the  ten  thousand  beauties  and  countless  blessings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  heavens  that  encircle  it,  there  was 
everything  in  the  world  that  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
repugnant  to  His  moral  tastes  and  aims.  It  is  a  world  of  rebels 
against  the  government  of  His  Father,  a  world  of  enemies  to 
Himself,  and  to  all  that  is  pure  and  good.  To  Him  it  must  have 
been  more  uncongenial  than  the  cell  to  the  prisoner,  the  foul 
lazaretto  to  the  man  of  health.  To  leave  such  a  scene  as  this 
could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  regret;  it  was  rather  a  matter  of 
earnest  desire  and  strong  expectation.  May  not  every  good  man 
look  upon  death  in  this  aspect  ?  What  is  there  in  the  human 
world  to  interest  him  ?     To  Him — 

Secondly  :  It  was  going  to  His  Father.  The  language  seems 
to  imply  that  one  who  lives  in  a  corrupt  Avorld,  however  pure  he 
may  be,  is  to  some  extent  separate  from  the  Father.  The  senses 
and  our  corrupt  character  seem  to  some  degree  to  shut  out  the 
spiritually  pure  and  beautiful.  The  Father  is  everywhere,  but  is 
only  seen  by  those  who  can  extricate  themselves  from  the 
materialistic  and  immoral.  (1.)  In  going  to  the  Father,  He 
would  get  the  highest  approbation  of  His  work.  He  had  come 
into  the  world  to  do  the  "  will  of  His  Father,"  and  that  will  He 
had  wrought  out  to  the  death.  Here  He  heard  no  approving  voice 
save  that  of  His  own  conscience.  Now  He  is  to  have  the  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  of  His  Father.  (2.)  In  going  to 
the  Father,  He  would  enjoy  the  sublimest  fellowship.  We  are 
told  that  "In  His  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,"  and  "At  His  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  May  not  every  good  man 
take  this  view  of  death  ?  passing  out  of  the  world  to  the  Father  ? 
Why,  then,  mourn  the  death  of  the  good  ?  They  have  not  gone 
out  of  existence,  but  rather  passed  from  a  corrupt  scene  of 
existence  into  a  pure  and  blessed  one. 

III. — HE   HAD   A  SUBLIME   MOTIVE   FOR   MEETING  WITH  HIS  DEATH. 

What  was  that  ?  Love  for  humanity.  "  Having  loved  His  oum 
which  were  in  the  world,  He  loved  them  unto  the  end."  Who  were 
"  His  own  ?  "  Some  say,  His  few  disciples  then  existing.  Some 
say,  the  elect.  Others  say,  the  whole  human  world.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  "  His  own "  are  those  in  every  land  and  age  who 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  will,  the  service,  and  glory  of  that  God 
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whose  we  are.  They  are  "  ^ts  O'Zt'Ti."  Love  for  such, — and  all  men 
are  pofe7itialb/ such, — was  His  motive.  He  loved  the  world  and 
gave  Himself  for  it.  "  He  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  This  was 
the  sublime  motive,  and  this  sublime  motive  carried  Him  on  to  the 
end  of  His  mission.  "Loved  them  itnto  the  end"  (extremely),  or, 
according  to  Godet,  "  He  perfectly  manifested  His  love  to  them."  He 
went  on  to  the  full  demonstration  of  it  on  the  cross.  His  love  bore 
Him  on,  until,  on  the  cross,  He  exclaimed,  "  It  is  finished."  What 
love  was  this  !  Unmerited,  compassionate,  unbounded,  unconquer- 
able love  !  "  Unto  the  end."  It  continues — (1.)  To  the  end  of  every 
man's  existence ;  (2.)  To  the  end  of  the  mediatorial  system.  Nay, 
will  it  ever  have  an  end  ?     Never  in  essence,  but  in  achievement. 


No.  XCV. 


CHRIST   WASHING   HIS   DISCIPLES'   FEET.       (No.    1.) 

"  And  supper  being  ended,  the  devil  having  now  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  to  betray  Him,"  &c. — xiii.  2* — 7. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  2. — 
"  And  supper  being  ended"  (r.v.  during 
supper).  It  is  clear  from  verses  25 
— 28  of  this  chapter  that  supper  was 
not  "  ended  "  at  this  point  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  ask  whether  the 
Original  does  not  admit  of  a  better 
translation.  It  does  so,  as  some  of 
the  best  scholars  aver.  Godet,  for 
example,  translates  thus :  "  And 
supper  having  taken  place."  Ellicott : 
"  And  it  now  becoming  supper-time." 
The  idea  perhaps  is,  supper  having 
arrived  or  being  in  process.  "  The 
devil  having  now  (r.  v.  already)  put 
into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's 
son,  to  betray  Him."  Some  read  as  if 
the  "heart"  here  meant  the  heart  of 
the  devil  :  the  devil  having  now 
decided  in  his  heart.  But  tliis  mean- 
ing cannot  be  justified  either  on 
pliilological  or  theological  grounds. 
Our  version,  however,  gives  the  true 
sense  as  well  as  the  true  translation. 
The  devil  having  now  put  into  the 
heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son, 
that  he  should  betray  Him.  "Judas 
Iscariot,  SimoiCs  son."  "  The  name  is 
given  here  in  the  sad  fulness  of  this 
mournful  record.  The  fact  is  recorded 
here  to  explain  the  references  to  Judas 
which  follow  in  our  Lord's  words 
(verses  10,  18,  21,  26,  27,  30)."— If. 
Watkins,  M.A. 


Ver.  3. — "Jesus  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into  His 
hands,  and  that  He  was  come  (r.  v. 
CAME  forth)  from  God,  and  went  to 
(r.  v.  and  goeth  unto)  (rod"  "This 
'■knowing''  corresponds  with  that  of 
verse  1  ;  and  here,  even  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  latter  passage, 
commentators  are  wont  to  paraphrase 
it  as  '  though  knowing.'  But  this  is  in 
our  opinion  a  still  graver  misconcep- 
tion of  the  Evangelist's  meaning,  as 
well  as  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  than  at 
verse  1.  It  was  not,  notwithstanding 
His  Divine  greatness,  but  because  of 
that  greatness,  that  Jesus  humbled 
Himself  in  the  manner  about  to  be 
related.  Feeling  Himself  the  greatest, 
He  also  felt  that  it  was  for  Him  to 
give  the  example  of  true  greatness  by 
humbling  Himself  to  fulfil  the  office 
of  the  lowest :  for  greatness  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom  as  He  had  come  to 
establish  it  would  consist  in  voluntary 
abasement.  This  was  a  kind  of  great- 
ness hitherto  unknown  in  the  world, 
and  which  His  own  were  now  to 
behold  in  Him,  that  His  Church 
might  never  acknowledge  any  other. 
It  was  therefore,  inasmuch  as  He  was 
Lord,  and  not  though  He  was  Lord, 
that  He  was  about  to  fulfil  the  office 
of  a  slave." — Godet. 

Ver.  4. — "He  riseth  from  supper^ 
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and  laid  (r.  v.  layeth)  aside  His 
garments;  and  took  a  toivel,  and  girded 
Himself."  In  Luke  xxii.  there  is  the 
record  of  a  strife  ainong  the  disciples 
as  to  whom  amonj^  them  shouki  be 
accounted  the  greatest ;  and  now 
Clirist,  by  an  acted  parable,  shows 
them  that  greatness  is  in  service. 
Here  He  Himself  not  only  serves,  Init 
puts  on  the  garb  of  a  servant.  He 
strips  Himself  of  His  outward  gar- 
ments and  girds  Himself  with  a  towel. 
Tlioluch  understands  "that  our  Lord 
had  already  reclined  at  the  table,  and 
that,  as  they  had  no  servants,  the 
feet-washing  would  naturally  have 
been  done  by  one  of  the  disciples. 
The  things  necessary  for  it  were  at 
hand.  As  the  disciples  are  delating 
who  shall  undertake  it,  Jesus  no 
longer  remains  in  His  reclining 
jjisture,  but  rises  Himself  to  perform 
this  duty  of  a  servant,  to  show  His 
Condescending  love  in  this  closing 
transaction." 

Ver.  5. — "After  that  (r.  v.  then) 
He  poureth  ivater  iido  a  (r.  v.  the) 
hason,  and  began  to  u-ash  the  disciples' 
feet,  ami  to  icipe  them  icith  the  toxcel 
uhereioith  He  was  girded."  Such  a 
vessel  would  of  course  be  at  hand,  as 
it  was  the  custom  at  feasts  to  wash 
the  feet  of  guests  (1  Sam.  xxv.).  The 
reason  of  this  custom  is  obvious : 
travelling  in  a  hot  country  with 
sandals,  exposed  the  feet  to  dust. 
"Did  not  the  feet-wa?hing  at  other 
times  precede  the  supper  ?  We 
remark,  in  reply,  that  the  fact  that 


they  had  already  gone  to  the  table  by 
no  means  implies  necessarily  that  this 
washing  did  not  precede  their  eating  : 
it  was  customary  to  wash  the  out- 
stretched feet  as  the  guests  lay  npon 
the  cushions,  as  in  Luke  vii.  38." — 
Tlwlnck 

Ver.  6. — "  Then  cometh  He  (r.  v.  so 
HE  COMETH)  to  Simon  Peter:  and 
Peter  (n.  v.  he)  said  unto  Him,  Lord, 
dost  Thou  tvash  my  feet?"  The  sense 
of  Christ's  moral  superiority  which 
came  out  in  an  exclamation  of  Peter's 
on  a  former  occasion  (Luke  v.  8), 
"  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  O  Lord,"  he  now  felt  perhaps 
when  Christ  approached  him  in  order 
to  wash  his  feet.  "Lord,  dost  Thou 
vxish  my  feet?"  Is  it  possible  that 
Thou  art  so  condescending  as  this? 
Thou  is  to  be  strongly  emphas^ized. 

Ver.  7. — "Jesus  ansivered  and  said 
w^to  him,  TP7iai  J  do  tliou  hiowest  not 
now."  Here  both  the  pronouns  are 
emphatic,  and  convey  a  rebuke  to 
Peter.  His  words  had  almost  implied 
that  the  Lord's  act  was  wholly  out  of 
place,  as  of  one  who  knew  not  what 
he  was  doing.  The  opposite  was 
really  the  case.  "But  thou  shalt  know 
(r.  v.  understand)  hereafter,"  i.e.ia 
the  teaching  which  is  to  follow  (vers. 
13—17).  The  word  rendered  "here- 
after" is  difterent  from  that  rendered 
"  afterwards  "  in  verse  36 .  The  pre- 
cise meaning  is,  "after  these  things." 
The  sense  is  then,  "What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt 
come  to  know  presently." 


HOMILETICS. 
Our  subject  is  Christ  ivashing  His  disciples'  fed.     In  this  para- 
graph we  have  three  subjects  of  great  interest  and  importance,  a 
great  crime  suggestively  stated,  a  great  character  infinitely  con- 
descending, and  a  great  truth  symbolically  expressed. 

I. — A  GREAT  CRIME  SUGGESTIVELY  STATED. 
"And  siqyper  being  ended,  the  devil  having  n&io 2)ut  info  the  heart 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  to  betray  Him."  Aji  account  of  this 
criminal  transaction  we  have  more  fully  given  in  the  Synoptists 
(Matt.  xxvi.  14—16;  Mark  xiv.  10,  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  3—6).  It  had 
taken  place  some  hours  before  the  supper.  The  traitor  had  struck 
the  bargain  with  the  chief  priests  in  the  tem])le,  and  pledged 
himself  to    the   guilty  act  for   thirty  shekels  of  the   sanctuary, 
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the  mere  price  of  a  slave.  We  have'  here  the  genesis  of  this 
crime  :  there  are  hoo  factors,  the  devil  and  Judas.  A  pretty  full 
description  is  given  of  Judas.  He  was  Judas  Iscariot,  and  Simon's 
son.  Thus  he  is  marked  off  from  every  other  man  of  his  name. 
This  man,  like  many  sons,  by  his  infamous  conduct  brought  dis- 
grace upon  his  father's  name.  As  to  the  devil — -the  other  factor 
— much  is  said  in  Scripture  about  him.  This  being,  who  in 
Greek  is  Diabolos,  is  in  Hebrew  Satan.  The  Bible  assumes  that 
he  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  personality,  and  he  is  represented  as  an 
accuser,  a  murderer,  a  liar,  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man.  Now 
the  expression  here,  that  " the  devil  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas" 
shows  three  things. 

First :  The  accessibility  of  this  infernal  spirit  to  the  human  soul. 
He  has  ways  of  entering  it,  he  knows  its  avenues,  and  avails 
himself  of  them.  Through  the  bodily  senses  and  the  inner  pro- 
pensities, he  can  touch  the  springs  of  human  activity,  inject 
thougiits  that  will  fire  the  passions  and  turn  the  will.  His  "  fiery 
darts  "  are  numerous,  and  from  his  bow  they  go  forth,  silent  as  the 
night,  rapid  as  the  sunbeam.  Let  us  beware  of  his  "devices." 
The  expression  shows — 

Secondly :  The  tendency  of  the  human  soul  to  be  influenced  by 
Satanic  impressions.  In  spiritual  natures  that  retain  their  pristine 
innocence,  and  all  those  who  advance  without  any  swerving  in  the 
paths  of  holiness,  there  is  no  tendency  to  yield  to  evil  impressions. 
Of  course  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  them  is  there,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  responsible ;  but  the  tendency  of  yielding  to 
them  is  not  there,  this  has  come  through  the  Fall.  When  the 
evil  spirit  assailed  Christ,  Christ's  nature  felt  his  demon  touch, 
but  He  resisted  it.  "  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  Me."  -On  innocence  the  "fiery  darts"  of  the  devil  fall 
as  on  water,  and  are  quenched ;  on  depravity  they  fall  as  on  tinder, 
and  become  a  blaze.     The  expression  shows — 

Thirdly:  The  possibility  of  the  two  uniting  in  a  common  crime. 
Both  now  acted  jointly  in  the  betrayal  of  Christ.  The  suggestion 
perhaps  came  fiom  the  one,  the  execution  from  the  other.  Two 
remarks  may  be  offered  on  this  subject — (1.)  The  unity  of  action 
might  not  have  sjrrung  from  exactly  the  same  motives.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Judas  had  any  positive  hatred  towards  Christ;  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  he  Avas  interested  in  Him,  and  his  sympathies 
were  on  His  side.  Not  so  with  Satan :  this  evil  spirit  seems  to 
have  had  a  burning  dislike  to  Christ,  hence  we  hear  him  exclaim 
at  one  time,  "  F  know  Thee  who  Thou  art :  art  Thou  come  to 
torment  me  before  the  time  ? "  The  two  are  constitutional  antago- 
nists, in  nature,  in  sympathy,  and  in  purpose.  (2.)  The  unity  of 
action  did  not  lessen  the  responsihility  of  either.  Though  Judas  was 
instigated  by  Satan,  yet  Judas  was  free  :  of  his  freedom  in  the 
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action  he  was  conscious.  Hence,  after  the  crime,  how  deep  and 
intense  was  his  remorse  !  "  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  Hira, 
when  he  saw  that  He  was  condemned,  repented  himself,  and 
brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  saying,  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said, 
What  is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that.  And  he  cast  down  the 
pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged 
himself."     In  this  paragraph  we  have — 

II. — A   GREAT   CHARACTER   INFINITELY   CONDESCENDING. 

Look  here  at  two  things — 

First :  See  what  this  great  character  really  was.  He  was  One 
into  Whose  hands  "the  Father  had  given  all  things"  Who  had 
"  come  from  God,  and  went  to  God."  He  was  Divine  in  His 
authority,  which  was  universal,  and  Divine  in  His  mission  and 
destiny.  "  Come  from  God,  and  ivent  to  God."  Of  this  He  was 
profoundly  conscious.     "  Jesus  knowing." 

Secondly  :  See  what  He  was  actually  doing.  "  He  riseth  from 
supper,  and  laid  aside  His  garments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded 
Himself  After  that  He  poureth  water  into  a  hason,  and  began  to 
loash  the  discip)lcs'  feet,  and  to  wip)e  them  with  the  towel  whereivith  He 
was  girded."  He  does  the  work  of  a  slave  with  the  towel  of  a 
slave.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  that  wonderful  passage  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  6 — 8) :  "Who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God  ;  did  not  think  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be 
grasped  at ;  but  emptied  Himself  by  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  beings  male  in  the  likeness  of  men:  and  beinor  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  Himself,  having  become  obedient  even 
unto  death,  and  that  the  death  of  the  cross"  {Dr.  Samuel  Davidson). 
In  this  paragraph  we  have — 

III. — A  GREAT  TRUTH  SYMBOLICALLY  EXPRESSED. 
What  is  the  truth  expressed  by  this  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet  ?  It  is  this,  that  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  he  truly 
htanlle  is  to  he  truly  great.  That  in  His  kingdom  the  lowest  kind 
of  service,  if  properly  rendered,  is  sublimely  dignified.  The  dis- 
ciples had  just  been  striving  amongst  themselves  as  to  who  should 
be  the  greatest.  In  answer  to  this,  Christ  had  said,  "The  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them  :  and  they  that  exercise 
authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be 
so.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger  : 
and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve.  For  whether  is  greater, 
he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he  that  serveth  ?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth 
at  meat  ?  but  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth."  And  here 
by  a  symbolic  action  He  further  illustrates  the  statement.  True 
humility  is  true  greatness,  and  the  lowest  services  properly  rendered 
are  Divinely  dignified.     Observe  two  things — 
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First :  Christ's  idea  of  greatness  condemns  the  general  conduct 
of  mankind.  In  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  men  are  considered 
great  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  their  influence.  Hence,  to 
break  down  the  individual  independency  of  men  and  reduce  them 
to  mere  instruments  to  be  wielded  at  pleasure,  lias  ever  been  the 
aim  and  effort  of  the  ambitious  and  the  proud.  The  antithesis  of 
this  is  true  greatness.  Its  measure  is  not  determined  by  the 
numbers  that  servilely  attend  on  us,  but  rather  by  the  numbers 
that  we  benevolently  attend  upon.  Its  mission  is  to  minister,  not 
to  master :  to  give,  not  to  govern.  Its  sceptre  is  love,  not  force, 
its  throne  is  in  the  heart  and  its  empire  over  souls.     Observe — 

Secondly :  Christ's  idea  of  greatness  agrees  with  the  moral 
reason  of  our  nature.  The  greatness  of  Christ — Who  "  made 
Himself  of  no  reputation,"  Who  gave  Himself  to  save  the  world — 
and  the  greatness  of  Paul,  is  the  greatness  which  commends  itself 
to  the  unsophisticated  reason  of  the  world.  He  that  "  humbleth 
himself"  to  do  good  is  " exalted "  in  the  estimation  of  universal 
conscience.     Disinterestedness  is  the  soul  of  greatness.     Observe — 

Thirdly :  Christ's  idea  of  greatness  was  startling  even  to  His 
disciple.  "  Pdcr  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  dost  Thou  ivash  my  fed  1 " 
Peter  could  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  He  Whom  he  regarded 
as  Master  and  Lord — that  He  Whom  he  expected  would  restore 
Jerusalem  and  build  up  a  kingdom  that  should  make  the  Jews 
everywhere  a  free  and  triumphant  people — would  condescend  to  do 
the  work  of  a  slave  and  to  wash  the  feet  of  His  guests.  He  could 
not  see  greatness  in  that.  Hence,  startled,  he  exclaims,  "  Dost 
Thou  wash  my  feet  ?  "  To  this  our  Saviour  replies,  "  What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  noto ;  hut  thou  shalt  know  hereaftci-y  *  As  if  He 
had  said,  Wait  a  little,  and  thou  shalt  know  the  doctrine  of  true 
greatness.  

GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  XLIX. 

EXISTING   IGNORANCE   AND   APPROACHING   KNOWLEDGE. 

"  What  I  do  thou  kuowest  not  now  ;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." — xiii.  7. 

The  special  reference  here  is  to  Peter ;  and  the  promise  of  future 

knowledge  was  fulfilled  in  his  own  experience.     Let  us  look  at  the 

words  in  a  wider  application. 

I. — THEY   INDICATE   THE   EXISTING   IGNORANCE   OF    THE   GOOD. 
There  is  much  that  the  best  man  knows  not  now. 
First :  There  is  much  in  nature  he  knows  not  now.     How  little 
does  the  most  scientific  man   know  of  the   substances,  lives,  laws, 
operations,  extent  of  the  universe  !     How  deeply  did   Sir   Isaac 
Newton  feel  his  ignorance  ! 

*  See  Germ,  below. 
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Secondly  :  There  is  much  in  moral  government  he  knows  not 
now.  The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  sin,  the  suffering  of 
innocence,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  afflictions  of  the  good, 
the  tardy  march  of  Christianity,  is  wrapped  in  utmost  obscurity. 

Thirdly  :  There  is  much  in  Divine  revelation  he  knows  not  now. 
What  Peter  said  of  Paul's  writings,  we  feel  to  be  true  of  the  whole 
Book.  There  are  "  many  things  hard  to  be  understood."  There 
are  discrepancies  that  we  cannot  remove,  there  are  doctrines  that 
transcend  our  intelligence,  towering  high  above  our  reason  as  the 
heavens  above  the  earth. 

Fourthly :  There  is  much  in  his  own  experience  he  knows  not 
now.  Why  should  he  be  dealt  with  as  he  is  ?  Why  such  alter- 
nations of  sorrow  and  joy,  friendship  and  bereavement,  health  and 
sickness  ?  Why  such  conflicting  elements  in  his  nature  ?  Thus 
a  thick  cloud  of  darkness  covers  man's  intellectual  heavens, 
narrows  his  horizon,  and  renders  the  things  mo.st  near  at  hand 
almost  too  obscure  even  for  a  superficial  recognition. 

II. — THEY  INDICATE  THE  APPROACHING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  GOOD. 
"  Thou  sJialt  know  hereafter."  This  implies  that  there  is  a  "here- 
after" for  man,  and  that  that  hereafter  will  be  a  sphere  of  know- 
ledge. "  Thau  shalt  know  hereafter."  There  will  be — (1.)  Sufficient 
time  for  knowing.  (2.)  Sufficient  facilities  for  knowing. — All 
existing  obstructions  will  be  removed,  and  the  immeasurable  field 
of  truth  wide  open  under  a  never-clouded  and  a  never-setting  sun. 


No.  XCVI. 

CHRIST  WASHING  HIS  DISCIPLES'  FEET.  (No.  2). 
"  Peter  saith  unto  Him,  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet,"  &c — xiii.  8 — 11, 
ExEGETiCAi,  Remarks. — Ver.  8. —  the  blessinj^  of  the  Cro.^s  enfokled  in 
"  Peter  sa'ith  unto  Him,  Thou  shalt  this  act,  struf^gled  with  anxious  fore- 
iiever  tcash  my  feet."  Again  the  self-  bodings  against  its  pricks  Christ's 
will  of  the  apostle  developes  into  washing  of  the  disciples'  foot  was  an 
contradiction  and  disobedionce,  as  on  afi'air  utterly  repugnant  to  his  soul. 
the  occasion  when  Jesus  announced  Never  :  properly  to  eternity,  with  the 
that  He  was  about  to  tread  the  path  ccon,  tig  rbv  alwya." — Lange.  The 
of  siittoring  (Matt.  xvi.  22).  The  emphasis  here  is  not  to  be  on  the 
connection  between  the  two  passages  "T/toit"  or  the  "mi/,"  but  on  the 
is  discoverable,  on  the  ono  hand,  in  "xere/-."  "The  incidental  touches  of 
the  great  attachment  and  reverence  cliaracter,  whore  individual  apostles 
which  Poter  entertained  for  the  Lord  ;  are  named  in  this  gospel,  are  in  strik- 
but  on  the  other  hand  also  in  his  ing  agroement  with  the  more  fully- 
cleaving  to  the  external  glory  and  drawn  character  of  the  other  ovangol- 
sovereignty  of  Christ,  and  in  coveting  ists  ;  and  the  value  of  their  evidence 
a  share  thereof  for  himself.  Christ  for  the  authorship  cannot  be  over- 
now  began  practically  with  His  self-  estimated.  They  are  perfectly  artless, 
humiliation  to  turn  Peter's  moral  but  are  beyond  the  most  consummate 
view  of  the  world  "upside  down."  art.  He  feels  that  it  is  the  loving, 
"Peter,  meanwhile,  instead  of  divining  imj)ulsive,  but  self-confident  Peter  of 
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the  earlier  gospels  who  is  speaking 
here.  He  does  not  wait  for  that  after- 
knowledge  which  our  Lord  promises 
him.  He  sees  no  ground  on  which 
our  Lord's  act  can  possibly  be  one 
which  he  can  permit."  "Jesus  answered 
him,  If  I  wash  thee  not,  tJiou  hast  no 
part  with  Me."  Tliat  Christ  meant 
His  act  to  be  symbolic  of  the  spirit 
of  self-sacritice  and  humility,  in  oppo- 
sition to  ihe  spirit  of  self-seeking  and 
pride,  is  here  manifest.  What  He 
means  is,  If  I  do  not  impart  to  thee 
this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  humility, 
thou  "hast  no  part  idth  Me."  Christ's 
spirit  of  self- sacrifice  is  the  soul-cleans- 
ing element,  the  washing  of  regener- 
ation. 

Ver.  9. — "Simon  Peter  saith  unto 
Sim,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  hd  also 
my  hands  and  my  head."  Peter  has 
not  yet  penetrated  the  meaning  of  that 
symbolic  act,  nor  rightly  interpreted 
the  words  that  had  just  been  spoken 
to  him.  He  does  not  understand 
what  this  washing  means  ;  but  inas- 
much as  Christ  has  said  that,  unless 
he  submits  to  it,  He  will  cease  to 
have  any  further  connection  with 
him,  his  loving  and  impulsive  nature 
prompts  him  to  yield  whatever  Christ 
commands.  "  Not  my  feet  only,  but 
also  my  hands  and  my  head;"  as  if 
he  had  said,  I  will  submit  to  anything 
Thou  commandest,  rather  than  forfeit 
my  connection  with  Thee. 

Ver.  10. — "Jesus  saith  to  him,  He 
that  is  tixished  (r.  v.  bathed)  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean 
every  ichit :  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not 
all."  "This  answer,"  says  Godet, 
"has  naturally  a  double  meaning. 
As  in  His  conversation  with  the 
Samaritan  woman.  He  passed  with  a 
rapid  transition  from  the  material  to 
the  spiritual.  Just  as  one  who,  hav- 
ing bathed  in  the  morning,  con-siders 


himself  clean,  and  does  not  repeat 
this  total  ablution  at  meal-time,  but 
is  contented  with  washing  his  feet  on 
entering,  to  remove  such  accidental 
defilement  as  he  may  have  contracted 
by  the  way  ;  so  he  who,  by  sincerely 
attaching  himself  to  Christ,  has  found 
pardon  for  his  sins,  needs  nothing 
else  than  a  daily  and  continual  puri- 
fication from  the  moral  defilement  of 
which  he  becomes  conscious  during 
the  course  of  his  life.  Peter  was 
clean,  because  he  sincerely  believed 
in  Christ.  The  purpose,  then,  of  what 
Jesus  was  now  doing  for  him  was, 
not  to  reconcile  him  to  God,  but  to 
remove  from  him,  by  such  an  example 
of  humility,  that  2)articular  defilement, 
the  desire  for  earthly  power  and  great- 
ness, which  Jesus  at  that  very  moment 
observed  in  His  own.  With  this  evil 
tendency  Peter  could  not  labour  in  the 
work  of  God,  nor  even  sit  down  one 
day  at  the  table  of  Christ."  "  He  that 
is  unshed  " — better,  he  that  has  been 
bathed.  "XovaSca,  in  contradistinction 
from  v'nrTiaSa,  signifies,  not  washing, 
but  bathing,  and  refers  therefore  to 
the  purification  of  the  entire  bodj', 
and  not  of  a  portion  merely."  A  man 
whose  whole  body  has  been  bathed  in 
water  is  clean  all  over,  "  every  whit," 
and  need  not  have  any  particular  part 
cleansed.  Peter  need  not,  therefore, 
have  requested  his  feet,  hands,  and 
head  washed, if  hehad  been  thoroughly 
bathed.  H'  the  whole  has  been  done, 
every  part  has  been  done  ;  if  the  soul 
is  saturated  with  self-sacrificing  love, 
every  part  of  the  soul  is  so  cleansed. 

Vers.  10,  11. — "And  ye  are  clean, 
hilt  not  cdl.  For  He  hneiv  v:lio  (r.  v. 
HIM  that)  should  betray  Him ;  there- 
fore said  He,  Ye  are  not  all  clean." 
This  is  the  first  reference  to  the 
betrayal  during  the  feast  (Matt.  xxi. 
18). 


HOMILETICS. 
The  subject  of  these  words  is  Christ  uxishing  His  disciples  feet, 
and  the  verses  suggest  to  us  five  topics  worthy  of  meditation — 

I. — THE   MIXTUEE   OF    EVIL   IN   THE   EXPERIENCE   OF   THE   GOOD. 
Peter,  on  the  whole,  was  a  good  man ;  and  his  language,  "  T]to%i, 
shalt  never  wash  my  feet"  expresses  something  that  was  really  good. 

c  c 
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The  feeling  that  came  out  on  another  occasion,  "  Depart  from  me  : 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  "  (Luke  v.  8),  implying  the  sense  of 
Christ's  greatness  and  his  own  unwortliiness,  is  expressed  here. 
Just  before,  as  Christ  approached  him,  he  exclaims,  "  Lord,  dost 
Thou  wash  my  feet  ? "  Every  word  is  emphatic.  Thoii,  Son  of 
the  living  God  !  My  feet.  I,  a  poor,  worthless  man  !  "  Thoih  shalt 
never  wash  my  feet."  I  cannot  allow^  it.  Thy  condescension  over- 
whelms me.  This  is  good.  But  associated  with  this  there  is  some 
amount  of  evil.  There  is  the  want  of  reflection.  His  characteristic 
impulsiveness  shows  itself.  There  is  the  want  of  ready  acquiescence. 
He  ovight  to  have  felt  such  unbounded  confidence  in  Christ  as  to 
submit  to  His  wish  without  any  reluctance.  Thus,  see  how  evil 
mixes  with  the  best  things  within  us.    The  subject  suggests — 

II.— THE   NECESSITY    OB'   SPIRITUAL   CLEANSING. 

When  Peter,  from  a  mistaken  humility,  refused  to  have  his  feet 
washed,  Christ  says,  "  If  I  ivash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  Me." 
Spiritual  cleansing  is  the  great  want  of  man.  This  will  appear 
from  two  facts.  (1.)  Divine  fellowship  is  essential  to  happiness. 
The  true  happiness  of  all  spiritual  intelligences  consists  in  a  loving 
fellowship  with  their  great  Father.  (2.)  Spiritual  purity  is  essential 
to  Divine  fellowship.  "  The  pure  in  heart  alone  shall  see  the  Lord." 
"  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Spiritual  cleansing, 
then,  is  the  great  want  of  the  world.  Hence  the  command  of  God 
is,  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,"  &c.  The  prayer  of  good  men  is, 
"  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean."  The  words  show  two 
things  concerning  this  spiritual  cleansing,  so  essential  to  the  race. 

First :  It  is  pre-eminently  the  work  of  Christ.  The  application 
of  water  to  the  disciples'  feet  now,  symbolizes  the  fact  that  it  was 
His  great  w^ork  to  cleanse  men  of  their  sins.  "  If  I  wash  thee  not." 
I  must  wash  thee  :  this  is  My  work.  This  is  Christ's  work.  His 
blood — His  self-sacrificing  love — alone  "  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  He 
receives  the  praises  of  eternity  for  this  cleansing  work  of  His. 
"  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us." 

Secondly :  It  extends  to  the  whole  life  of  man.  "  Simon  Peter 
saiih  unto  Him,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  hut  also  my  hands  and  my 
head.  Jesus  saith  to  him.  He  that  is  washed  necdeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet,  hut  is  clean  every  whit:  and  ye  are  clean,  hut  not  all." 
Literally,  the  words  mean,  Your  hands  and  your  head,  Peter,  have 
been  already  washed  in  the  bath  (it  was  customary  to  take  a  bath 
before  supper),  you  only  need  now  to  have  the  dust  that  has  since 
gathered  on  your  feet  taken  off.  Spiritually,  it  means.  Those  who 
have  been  truly  regenerated,  as  you  have,  still  need  the  cleansing  of 
some  part  of  their  life  :  the  cleansing  of  the  feet  from  defilements 
in  the  walk  of  common  life.  Though  a  man  is  regenerated,  he  is 
not   perfect :   every   day   brings   its   defilements,   and   every   day 
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requires  its  purifications.  At  that  table  on  this  occasion  there 
were  («)  The  -perfectly  clean.  This  was  Christ.  (/3)  The  partially 
clean.  These  were  the  disciples :  the  vital  parts  of  their  natures 
had  been  cleansed,  but  the  extremities,  their  feet,  still  required 
Avasbing.  (y)  The  entirely  londean.  This  was  Judas.  The 
subject  suggests — 

III. — THE   POSSIBILITY   OF   A  RIGHT   FEELING   LEADING   TO    EVIL.   ' 

The  humility  of  Peter  on  this  occasion  was  right,  but  through 
his  waat  of  reflection  it  led  him  to  oiDpose  Christ.  A  sense  of  our 
own  unworthiness,  and  of  God's  greatness,  right  in  itself,  may,  and 
often  does,  lead  to  wrong  results. 

First :  Some  reject  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ's  inediation  from  this 
feeling.  So  deeply  do  they  profess  to  feel  the  worthlessness  of 
human  nature,  and  the  greatness  of  God,  that  they  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Maker  of  the  great  universe  sent  His  Son  into  this  little 
planet  to  die  for  a  world  of  rebellious  worms. 

Secondly :  Some  reject  the  doctrine  of  G-od's  personal  pi^ovidence 
from  this  feeling.  There  are  some  who  say  that  God  is  too  great, 
man  too  little,  to  render  it  credible  that  He  should  superintend 
the  affairs  of  individual  men.  The  great  God  has  only  to  do  with 
the  great. 

Thirdly :  Some  reject  Christian  consolation  from  this  feeling. 
Many  devout  souls  in  suffering  refuse  to  apply  to  their  own  use  the 
promises  of  God  from  a  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness.  Thus 
a  right  feeling  for  the  lack  of  intelligent  reflection  may  lead  to 
evil  results.     The  subject  suggests — 

IV. — THE   RAPIDITY   WITH   WHICH   THE   SOUL   CAN   PASS   INTO 
OPPOSITE   SPIRITUAL   MOODS. 

At  one  moment  we  hear  Peter  exclaim,  "  Thou  shalt  never  wash 
my  feet"  and  the  next,  "  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  hut  also  my  hands 
and  my  head."  What  a  bound  !  We  are  all  conscious  of  this  power 
of  rapid  change — some  temperaments  more  than  others,  still  all 
have  it. 

First :  This  power  indicates  the  greatness  of  human  nature.  We 
know  of  no  other  creature  on  earth  that  can  pass  through  such 
changes.  All  irrational  creatures  move  in  a  rut  from  which  they 
cannot  go.  Man  has  a  power  to  defy  time  and  space,  to  live  in 
the  future,  and  to  revel  in  the  distant.  "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
fourteen  years  ago,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot 
tell,  God  knoweth." 

Secondly :  This  power  shows  the  necessity  for  human  reflection. 
If  men  reflect  not,  they  will  be  ever  at  the  mercy  of  external 
influences.  Thoughtless  men  of  impulse  are  like  feathers  on  the 
wind  ;  they  are  the  sport  of  circumstances.    The  subject  suggests — 

c  c  2 
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V. — THE  NECESSITY   OF   AN   INCREASE   OF   DIVINE  KNOWLEDGE 
FOR   PERFECTION    IN   CHARACTER. 

Whnt  brought  Peter  from  the  wrong  to  the  right  mood  of  soul  ? 
New  light.  After  Christ  liad  said,  "If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast 
no  pa7't  with  Me"  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  tnit  also  my 
hands  and  my  head."  Just  before,  Jesus  had  said  to  him,  "  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  He 
was  in  the  dark  when  he  said,  "  Thoti  shall  never  wash  my  feet." 
A  new  light  had  dawned  on  him  when  he  said,  "Lord,  not  my  feet 
only,  Int  also  my  hands  and  my  head."  More  light  from  heaven. 
!More  liglit :  this  is  what  we  want:  let  us  "follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord."     Knowledge. 
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WHAT   CHRIST   REQUIRES   OF   HIS   DISCIPLES. 

"So  after  He  had  ■washed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  His  garments,  and  was 
pet  down  again,  He  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  wliat  I  have  done  to  you  ? " 
&o.— xiii.  12—17. 


EXEGETICAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  12. — 
"  So  after  (r.  v.  when)  He  had  washed 
their  feet,  and  had  taken  His  gar- 
ments, and  teas  set  (n.  v.  rat)  dvicn 
again."  That  is,  when  He  phiced 
Himself  in  the  reclining  position 
which  "was  customary  among  the 
Jews  at  meals  (Luke  xi.  37  ;  xxii. 
14;  John  vi.  10;  xxi.  20).  "He 
said  unto  them,  Know  ye  what  I  have 
done  to  you?"  That  is,  Do  you  under- 
stand the  spiritual  meaning  of  My 
conducl  in  washing  vour  feet  ? 

Ver.  13.—"  Ye  call  Me  Master  and 
Lord:  and  ye  sag  well;  for  so  I  am." 
Here  begins  the  explanation.  The 
word  "Master"  refers  to  His  position 
as  iheir  Teacher:  the  word  "Lord," 
to  the  reverence  which  they  paid 
Him.  You  profess  to  recognize  Me 
as  your  Teacher  and  Lord,  and  so  I 
am.     I  claim  to  be  that. 

Ver.  14. — "If  I  then,  yovr  (n.  v. 
the)  Lord  and  (r.  v.  the)  Master, 
have  washed  yonr  feet;  ye  also 'ought 
to  wash  one  anothcr^s  feet."  The  argu- 
ment is  a  fortiori.  H'  I  have  luimbled 
IMyself  to  do  the  work  of  a  servant 


for  you,  hoAv  much  more  ought  you 
to  humble  yourselves  to  serve  one 
another ! 

Ver.  15. — "  For  I  hare  given  yon  an 
example,  that  ye  (r.  v.  at.so)  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you."  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  were  to  copy  His 
action,  but  to  inbreathe  His  spirit. 
The  example  is  in  the  inner  principle, 
not  in  the  overt  act. 

Ver.  16. — "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  yon,  The  (r.  v.  a)  servant  is  not 
greater  than  Iris  lord;  neither  he  (r. 
V.  one)  that  is  sent  greater  than  he 
that  sent  him."  (See  Matt.  x.  24  ; 
Luke  vi.  40  ;  John  xv.  20.) 

Ver.  17. — '•J/'  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  (r.  v.  blessed)  are  i/e  if  ye  do 
them."  What  things?  the  things 
He  had  taught  them  in  verses  13  to 
16.  The  grt'atness  of  humility,  the 
duty  of  rcnilering  loving  service  to 
the  poorest,  and  the  obligation  to 
imitate  Christ,  are  the  ^^thingit." 
These  things  may  be  known  and  not 
be  i^erformed  ;  but  in  the  practical 
development  of  them  is  true  happiness 
alone  found. 


HOMILETICS. 

These  verses  serve    to   illustrate   what  the   eonduet   of  Christ's 
disciples  should  Ic ;  and  they  teach  us  four  things  in  relation  to  it. 
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I. — IT   SHOULD   BE   INTELLIGENT. 

"  &0  after  He  had  loashed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  His  garments, 
and  was  set  down  again,  He  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  luhat  I  have 
done  to  yoto?  "  Virtually  the  question  is,  Do  you  know  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  this  act  of  Mine  ?  He  does  not  propound  the 
question  in  order  to  get  from  them  an  answer  at  once,  but  to  draw 
their  attention  to  it,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  it  had 
a  meaning,  and  that  meaning  tliey  should  understand.  Sometimes 
the  actions  of  men  have  no  meaning;  they  are  impulsive  and 
puriDoseless.  Sometimes  they  have  a  had  meaning ;  they  have 
selfish  and  sensual  aims.  Sometimes  they  have  a  good  meaning  ; 
they  are  benevolent  and  pure  in  their  motives.  Christ's  actions 
always  had  a  meaoiing.  There  was  nothing  purposeless  in  what 
He  did ;  and  His  acts  had  always  a  good  meaning,  holy  and 
beneficent.  The  duty  of  His  disciples  is,  to  Jind  out  their  meaning, 
and  therefore,  as  Christians,  always  to  act  intelligently.  There 
are  two  classes  of  professed  Christians  who  act  wrongly  in  this 
respect. 

First :  Those  who  attach  no  meaning  to  Christ's  works.  When 
they  are  brought  under  their  notice,  they  may  receive  an  im- 
pression of  their  outward  form  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  them ;  but  as  to  the  eternal  idea  that  underlies  them  and 
beats  through  them  all,  this  they  never  reach,  and  seldom  attempt 
to  reach.     Another  class  is — 

Secondly :  Those  who  attach  a  wrong  meaning  to  Chiist's  works. 
What  absurd,  and  in  some  cases  blasphemous,  ideas  are  curi'ent 
in  Christendom  concerning  many  of  the  works  which  Christ 
wrought  when  on  this  earth  !  Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  names  the  name  of  Christ  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  His  deeds,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
Christians  should  be  intelligent  in  their  conduct,  should  "prove 
all  things,"  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  true ;  be  always  prepared 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  "  hope  that  is  in  them."  I'o  act  from 
blind  impulse,  from  superstitious  passions,  from  old  customs  and 
prejudices,  is  to  act  unchristianly.  Another  thing  in  relation  to 
this  conduct  which  is  taught  here  is  — 

II. — IT    SHOULD   BE   CONSISTENT. 

"  Ye  call  lie  Master  and  Lord:  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am. 
If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  ivashed  your  feet ;  ye  also 
ought  to  loash  one  another's  feet."  The  idea  is  this.  If  I,  Who, 
according  to  your  own  profession — and  your  profession  in  this 
case  is  true — am  so  superior  to  you  as  to  be  your  "  blaster  and 
Lord,"  condescend  to  wash  your  feet,  is  it  not  reasonable  and  right 
in  you  to  engage  in  such  lowly  work  ?     If  I,  Who  am  the  Lord  of 
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all,  am  not  degraded  by  it,  can  you  esteem  it  unworthy  of  your 
humble  position  ?  The  general  piinciple  suggested  is,  that  Christ's 
disciples  should  act  consistently  with  their  2)rofcssiuns.  There  should 
be  a  perfect  harmony  between  what  they  profess  to  be  and  what 
they  are.  Let  creed  and  conduct  be  agreed ;  "  live  as  becometh 
the  Gospel  of  Christ."  The  discrepancy  between  the  creed  and 
the  conduct  of  Christendom  is  at  once  amongst  its  greatest  crimes 
and  curses.  Look  into  our  own  country  as  an  example,  and  what 
do  we  see  ?  The  millions  by  profession  calling  Christ  Master  and 
Lord,  and  yet  in  daily  life  denying  His  doctrines  and  disobeying 
His  will.  He  denounces  war,  they  practise  it ;  He  denounces 
worldliness,  they  practise  it ;  He  denounces  selfishness,  they  practise 
it ;  He  denounces  subjection  to  the  flesh,  tliey  practise  it.     Tims — 

With  lip  tliey  call  Him  Master, 

In  lil'e  oppose  His  word  ; 
They  every  day  deny  Him, 

And  yet  tliey  call  Him  Lord. 

No  more  is  their  religion 

Like  His,  in  soul  or  deed, 
Than  painted  grain  on  canvas 

Is  like  the  living  seed. 

We  extol  the  Reformation  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  but  that 
Reformation  is  not  half  so  important  nor  half  so  necessary,  as  the 
reformation  from  Protestantism  to  the  true  Gospel,  from  conven- 
tional Christianit}''  to  the  Cliristliness  of  Christ.  Another  thing 
in  relation  to  this  conduct  which  is  taught  here  is — 

III. — IT   SHOULD   BE   CHRISTLY. 

"  For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you,."  Do  what  ?  Not  the  exact  special  bodily  work  I  have 
now  done  in  washing  your  feet,  but  do  what  is  practised  in  the 
spirit  and  embodied  in  the  act,  the  spirit  of  disinterested  self- 
abnegating  humility.  Some  fools  have  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  they  obey  this  precept  of  Christ  by  washing  the  feet  of  one 
another.  In  the  Popish  Church  it  is  made  a  sacrament,  and  the 
Pope  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  beggars  every  year ;  and  even  in 
the  Moravian  fraternity  such  a  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
practised.  What  Claudius  has  said  of  ceremonies  that  are  empty, 
may  be  said  of  this,  "  They  are  the  little  flags  which  reach  forth 
over  the  water,  and  mark  where  a  ship  with  her  rich  lading  has 
sunk."  To  do  in  spirit  as  Christ  did,  is  to  follow  His  example. 
It  may  be  possible  for  a  man  to  speak  all  the  words  that  another 
has  ever  uttered,  to  perform  all  the  actions  that  another  has  ever 
performed,  and  yet  to  be  essentially  diffbront.  Were  we  to  do  all 
that  Christ  ever  did,  we  may  still  be  out  of  harmony — aye,  and 
in   antagonism — with  His  spirit.     The   only  way  to  imitate  His 
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example,  is  to  imbibe  His  spirit;  for  if  "any  man  hatli  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His."  The  way  for  a  student 
artist  to  become  like  a  great  painter,  is  not  to  copy  most  accurately 
all  the  strokes  and  shadings  of  his  model,  but  to  catch  the  genius 
that  inspired  the  master.  With  that  genius — though  he  produced 
no  painting  exactly  like  his  ideal — he  may  produce  others  of 
equal,  if  not  superior,  excellence.  Christ's  spirit  is  the  genius  of 
all  works  of  moral  beauty  and  excellence ;  and  if  we  catch  that,  we 
shall  be  "  fruitful  unto  all  good  works."  Another  thing  in  relation 
to  this  conduct  which  is  taught  here  is — 

IV. — IT   SHOULD   BE   HAPPY. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  lord ;  neither  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  hiin.  If 
ye  know  these  things,  haj^ipy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  The  first  clause 
is  a  self-evident  proverb, 'it  is  the  last  that  deserves  remark — 
"  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them!'  What  things  ?  Things  that  grow 
out  of  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  conduct  of  Mine.  It  is  implied 
here  that  you  may  know  them,  and  yet  not  do  them.  And  it 
is  stated,  if  you  know  them  and  do  them  you  will  be  happy. 
Observe — 

First :  That  Christ  desires  the  happiness  of  His  disciples.  "  These 
words  have  I  spoken  unto  you.,  that  your  joy  may  he  full!'  "  He  came 
that  we  might  have  life  [or  happiness],  and  that  we  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  Those  wlio  profess  His  name  and  are  gloomy, 
discontented,  murmuring,  are  an  offence  to  Him,  a  misrepresent- 
ation of  Him — are  not  His.  To  them  He  says,  "  I  know  you  not." 
His  religion  is  designed  and  fitted  to  inspire  the  highest  joy — "Joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."     Observe — 

Secondly :  That  the  doing  in  love  the  things  of  His  loving  heart 
ensures  true  happiness.  "Happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  The 
labour  of  love  is  the  music  of  life.  Yes  ;  whatever  the  labour  may 
be — whether  it  be  the  washing  of  disciples'  feet,  penetrating  the 
foul  dungeons  of  prisoners,  or  visiting  the  hospitals  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying — haiDpiness  is  the  outcome  of  all.     Love  is  happiness. 


No.  XCVIII. 

A   FOURFOLD   THEME. 

"  I  speak  not  of  you  all  :  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen,"  &c. — xiii.  18 — 20. 

ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  18. —  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 

"  I  speak  not  of  yoii  all :  I  hioiv  tvhom  is  a  devil  ? "   "  That  the  Scripture  may 

I  have   chosen."     The   pronoun   I  is  be  fulfilled."     "  Wonder  not  that  one 

emphatic  :  I,  for  My  part,  know  whom  has  been  introduced  into  your  numhor 

I  have  chosen.     Tlie  chosen  included  who  is  none  of   Mine.     It  is  by  no 

Judas  as  well  as  the  rest,  for  in  chap.  accident ;   there  is  no  mistake  ;  it  is 

vi.  70  we  have  these  words, "  Have  not  just  that  He  might  fulfil  His  predicted 
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destiny."     "  He  that  eateth  (r.  v.  my)  number — one  whom  He  had  chossn 

bread  with,  Me  " — "  that  did  eat  of  My  — sliould  prove  treacherous  and  betray 

bread"    (Ps.    xli.    9),   as   one   of  My  Him,  tlieir  own  faitli  miglit  be  shaken 

family  ;     admitted     to     the     nearest  in  Him  as  the  Messiali,  and  that  He 

familiarity    of    disciplesliip    and    of  would  be  crushed  under  the  traitorous 

social  life.     ^^  Hath  lifted  up  his  heel  act  of  a  pretended  friend.     Hence  He 

against  Me" — turned  upon  Me,  add-  forewarns    them,   and   fortifies    them 

iiig   insult  to   injury.      (Comp.  Heb.  against  the  coming  shock. 
X.  29.)     In  the  Psalm  the  immediate  Ver.  20. — '^Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto. 

referimce  is  perhaps  to  Ahithopliel's  yo\t,  He  that  receiveth  ivtiomsoever  I 

treachery  against  David  (2  Sam.  xvii.).  send  receiveth  Me;  and  he  that  receiveth 

"The  eating  bread,"  says  Stier  (with  Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me."   "The 

whom,  as  with  others  who  hold  that  connection    here    seems   to    bo,    that, 

Judas  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  despite  the  dishonour  done  to  Him  by 

we  agree),  "derives  a  fearful  meaning  Judas,  and  similar  treatment  awaiting 

from  the  participation  in  the  Sacra-  themselves,  they  Avere  to   be  cheered 

mental  Supper,  a  meaning  which  must  by  the  assurance  that  their  oihce,  even 

be  applied  for  ever  to  all  unworthy  as  His  own,  was  Divine."    The  words 

couimunicants,  as  well  as  to  all   be-  spoken  when  they  were  called  to  be 

trayers  of  Christ  who  eat  the  bread  apostles — though  one  of  their  number 

of  His  Church"  (Dr. -Bmwu).  would    fall — would    still    hold    true. 

Ver.  19. — "  iV^ow;  (r.  V.  FROM  HEXCE-  Their  honour  and  encouragement  as 

forth)  I  tell  you  before  it  come  (r.  apostles  are  in  the  fact  that  the)''  are 

V.   TO   pass),    that,   lohen  it   is   come  apostles  from  Him  as  He  is  an  Apostle 

to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  He."  from  the  Father. 
Christ  knew  that  when  one  of  their 

HOMILETICS. 

We  have  here  a  fourfold  theme  for  thoug-ht — a  solemn  truth,  a 
lamentable  fact,  a  beneficent  warumg,  and  a  glorious  assurance. 
Here  is — 

I. — A    SOLEMN    TRUTH. 

"  /  know  whom  I  have  chosen."  Christ  knows  His  disciples,  knows 
both  the  true  and  the  false.  He  not  only  knows  their  works,  but 
knows  their  hearts.  We  are  told  that  He  "  knew  what  was  in 
man  ;  "  and  that  He  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were  who 
believed  not,  and  who  would  betray  Him.  In  the  Apocalypse  He 
says,  "  I  am  He  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts."  And  to  the 
seven  Churches  He  says,  "  I  know  thy  works."  He  knows  all  that 
we  have  been,  all  that  we  are,  and  what  we  shall  be  through  all 
the  centuries  of  our  future.  The  fact  that  Christ  knows  His 
disciples  may  lead  us  to  infer — 

First :  That  He  does  not  require  from  us  what  will  out-measure 
our  faculties.  He  loves  us  too  much;  nay.  He  is  too  just  in  Him- 
self to  do  this.  He  only  demands  what  is  equal  to  our  powers.  He 
is  not  a  "  hard  Master,  reaping  where  He  has  not  sown."  We  infer — 

Secondly  :  That  the  services  that  are  not  rendered  to  Him  from 
the  heart  are  of  no  Avorth  in  His  sight.  Formality  and  insincerity 
are  worse  than  worthless;  they  are  sinful,  and  expose  to  His 
righteous  indignation.     We  infer — 
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Thirdly  :  That  every  one  that  names  His  name  should  depart 
from  evil.  Let  us  strip  ourselves  of  all  hypocrisies  and  pretensions, 
knowing  that  all  things  are  "  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  Him 
with  Whom  we  have  to  do."  In  human  service  inner  motives  go 
for  little.  The  emplo^^er  does  not  concern  himself  with  tlie  spirit 
of  his  employScs,  but  with  their  labours,  whether  they  are  profit- 
able or  not.  He  will  pay  the  man  who  is  successful  in  the  work 
which  he  has  set  him  to  do,  though  he  may  know  that  the  man 
in  his  heart  cares  nothing  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will 
discharge  from  Ins  service  the  man  whose  work  is  of  no  value  to 
him,  even  although  he  knows  that  he  loves  him.  In  sublime 
contrast  to  this,  is  Christ's  estimate  of  labour  in  His  service.  It 
is  not  the  amount  of  outwarxl  work  done,  but  the  amount  of  inward 
love  felt.  "  Many  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day,  Loi'd,  have  we  not 
prophesied  in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works  ?  And  I  shall  say,  Depart  from  Me,  I  never  knew  you  " — 
never  approved  of  your  works. 

"  The  painted  hypocrites  are  known 
Through  the  disguise  they  wear  ; 
Nothing  but  trutli  before  His  tlirune 
In  honour  can  appear." 

Mark,  Christ  is  here  said  to  have  chosen  the  twelve,  including 
Judas.  Good  reasons  could  be  assigned  (which  we  have  elsewhere 
noticed)  for  His  choosing  Judas  as  a  member  of  His  circle.  There 
are  men  who  build  their  assurance  of  heaven  at  last  upon  per- 
suading themselves  that  they  are  amongst  the  chosen ;  but  Judas 
was  "  cfioscn  "  and  was  damned.     Here  is — 

II. — A   LAMENTABLE   FACT. 

"  That  the  Scripture  may  he  fulfilled.  He  that  eateth  hrcad  with 
Me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  Me."  Whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  " that  the  Scripture  may  he  fulfilled" 
it  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  that  Judas  betrayed  Him 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  Scripture  quoted  was  a  prophecy  at  all ;  in  the 
second  place  it  is  not  quoted  accurately ;  and  in  the  third  place 
the  writer  states  a  fact  in  his  own  history  of  some  one 
whom  he  had  served — a  professed  friend  who  had  proved  false 
and  traitorous.  That  Judas  should  have  acted  thus,  is,  we  say, 
a  lamentable  fact,  lamentable  because  it  involves — (1.)  The  basest 
ingratitude.  How  kind  Christ  had  been  to  him  in  taking  him  into 
His  circle  !  It  involves — (2.)  The  guiltiest  avarice.  The  lowest 
gi-eed  was  the  inspiration  of  his  act.  "  What  will  ye  give  me  ?  " 
It  involves — (3.)  The  most  daring  impiety.  Well  he  must  have 
known   that   Christ  was   more   than  a   man.     His   Divinity  was 
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manifest  in  His  mien,  His  spirit,  His  work.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Judas  betrays  Him.     Such  a  fact  as  this — 

First :  Shows  a  possibility  that  should  lead  us  all  to  the  most 
rigorous  heart  scrutiny.  Here  we  see  that  a  man  may  be  in  close 
contact  with  Christ,  live  in  intimate  association  with  Him  for  three 
long  years,  be  impressed  by  His  wonderful  words  and  superhuman 
bearing,  and  yet  have  no  vital  spiritual  connection  with  Him, 
Well  may  we  all  ask,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ? "     Such  a  fact — 

Secondly :  Shows  that  Christ  coerces  no  man  into  His  service. 
He  leaves'each  of  His  disciples  to  act  for  himself.  "Will  ye  also 
go  away  ?  "     Here  is — 

III, — A   BENEFICENT   WARNING. 

"  Now  I  tell  you  hcfore  it  come,  that,  tchen  it  is  come  to  po^^,  y^ 
may  believe  that  I  am  He!' 

First :  The  warning  here  was  against  a  probable  danger  to  the 
other  disciples.  Had  the  conduct  of  Judas  broken  suddenly  on 
them,  the  probability  is,  they  would  have  received  a  moral  shock 
that  would  go  far  to  shake  their  faith.  When  they  saw  Him 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Koman  ruffians  by  one  of  their 
own  number,  would  it  not  be  natural  for  them  to  conclude  that 
their  Master  was  overwhelmed  and  crushed,  and  that  all  their 
hopes  of  His  being  a  triumphant  Messiah  were  at  an  end  ?  But 
this  warning  would  prepare  them  for  it. 

Secondly  :  The  warning  here  would  make  the  very  betrayal  the 
means  of  fortifying  their  faith  in  the  ^lessiah.  Feeling  that  the 
betrayal  was  only  the  fultilment  of  His  word,  they  w^ould  feel  that 
His  very  forecast  was  an  additional  proof  of  His  Messiahship.  The 
w^arning  was  therefore  beneficent ;  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed.    All  Christ's  warnings  were  of  this  character.     Here  is — 

IV. — A    GLORIOUS   ASSURANCE. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yo\L,  He  that  rccciveth  whomsoever  I 
send  recciveth  Me;  and  he  that  rccciveth  Me  reeciveth  Him  that  sent 
Mc."     He  assures  them  that, — 

First :  His  faithful  disciples  were  identified  with  Him.  "  He 
that  recciveth  tchomsocver  I  send  rccciveth  Mc!'  The  treatment 
they  receive,  whether  considerate,  generous,  or  otherwise,  I  take  as 
being  rendered  to  Me.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
"  Why  persecutest  thou  Mc  ?  " 

Secondly :  His  faithful  disciples  were  identified  with  Him  as  He 
was  identified  with  His  Father.  (1.)  By  official  work.  Ambassadors. 
As  He  represented  the  Father,  they  were  to  represent  Him.  (2.) 
By  a  vital  sympathy.  They  are  to  be  one  with  Him — one  in 
feeling,  spirit,  purpose,  work. 
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No.  XCIX. 

CHRIST  IN   SADNESS,   THE   DISCIPLES   IN   ANXIETY,   AND   THE 
TRAITOR   UNMASKED. 

{Jesus  points  out  the  traitor^Judas  tcithdraws — Jerusalem. — Matt.  xxvi. 
21—25  ;  Mark  xiv.  18—21  ;  Luke  xxii.  21—23  ;  John  xiii.  21—35.) 

"When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  He  was  troubled  in  spirit,"  &c. — xiii.  21 — 30. 


'  ExEGETiCAL  Eemarks. — "  In  this 
paragraph  we  have  the  detection  and 
dismissal  of  Judas.  We  have  another 
work  performed  by  Jesus  from  love 
to  His  disciples.  So  long  as  Judas 
was  present,  His  feelings  were  under 
restraint,  and  He  could  not  give  free 
course  to  the  Divine  treasures  with 
which  His  mind  was  filled.  Ver.  31 
vividly  expresses  the  feeling  of  relief 
which  He  experienced  at  seeing  the 
traitor  depart ;  and  it  was  then  that 
those  full  effusions  of  His  inmost 
heart  contained  in  chaps,  xiv. — xvii. 
took  place.  These  last  moments  of 
friendly  intercourse  were  necessary  to 
our  Lord's  work.  In  the  circle  of 
the  twelve,  Judas  had  been  the  re- 
presentative of  that  spirit  of  carnality 
which  was  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  Jesus  had  just  sanctioned  by 
washing  the  disciples'  feet.  If  he 
would  not  humble  himself  and  re- 
nounce this  spirit,  he  must  depart ; 
and  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  false,  of 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  of  Antichrist, 
which  departed  with  him."- — Godet. 

Ver.  21. — "WJien  Jesus  had  thus 
said,  He  was  troubled  iu  (r.  v.  the) 
spirit,  and  testified."  "  His  higher 
nature  became  agitated  with  a  mysteri- 
ous sorrow,  agitated  as  the  troubled 
sea.  The  inmost  life  of  His  human 
spirit  was  invaded  by  horror  at  the 
■unprecedented  fact  of  His  approach- 
ing and  imminent  betrayal.  The 
sight  of  the  crafty  one,  and  of  his 
connection  with  the  circle  of  disciples, 
most  of  whom  were  witliout  suspicion 
of  his  guilt,  and  had  trusted  implicitly 
to  his  fidelity,  tempted  Him  to  despise 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  tended 
to  produce  in  Him  an  exasperation  of 
spirit  which  He  must  summon  all  His 
energies  to  resist." — Lange.  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you 
shall  betray  Me."     Who  shall  tell  the 


agony  of  spirit  in  the  discovery  and 
the  disclosure  of  this  fact  ?  The  awful 
secret  is  out  now.  Perhaps  His  frame 
was  convulsed.  His  lips  quivered,  and 
His  eyes  wept  tears  as  He  proclaimed 
this  terrible  fact. 

Ver.  22. — "  Tlien  the  disciples  looked 
one  on  another,  doubting  of  whom  He 
spake."  In  Matthew  it  is  said  that 
they  were  exceedingly  sorrowful  at 
this  dreadful  moment  (xxvi.  22),  Luke 
says  they  began  to  inquire  among 
themselves  which  of  them  it  was  that 
should  do  this  dreadful  thing  (xxii. 
23).  And  Mark  says  they  began  to 
say  unto  Him,  one  by  one,  "  Is  it  1 1 " 
(xiv.  19.)  But  whilst  all  the  others 
asked  the  question,  each  perhaps  in 
his  turn,  was  Judas  silent  ?  Could  he 
brave  singularity  1  No.  Judas  last 
of  all  answered  and  said,  "  Lord,  is  it 
I  ? "  To  this  Christ  responded,  "  Thou 
hast  said  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  24,  25) .  Heart- 
searching,  awful  hour  this  ! 

Ver.  23. — "  Now  there  was  leaning 
on  (r.  v.  there  was  at  the  table 
RECLINING  in)  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  His 
disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved."  As  Jesus 
certainly  loved  all  the  eleven,  this 
must  mean  a  peculiarly,  dear  love  which 
Jesus  had  for  John  (comp.  chap.  xi.  3, 
4,  of  Lazarus).  "  Once  and  again  does 
our  Evangelist  thus  denote  himself. 
Doubtless  it  was  on  account  of  this 
love  that  Jesus  placed  him  next  to 
Himself  in  His  own  '  bosom '  at  the 
table.  But  it  is  alluded  to  here  to 
explain  the  facility  which  he  had 
from  his  position  of  asking  his  Lord 
quietly  what  He  meant." — Broxvn. 
"  This  is  the  moment,"  says  liev.  W. 
Watkins,  "  which  has  been  caught  in 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous  master- 
piece in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican 
Fathers  at  Milan.  The  painting  itself 
has  almost  passed  away,  but,  perhaj^s, 
no  work  of  art  is  so  widely  known, 
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The  three  apostles  mentioned  in  tlie 
toxt  are  all  on  the  rii^ht  of  our  Lord. 
John  is  nearest  to  Him,  and  leaning 
towards  Peter,  who  stretches  behind 
Jndas  to  speak  to  '  the  disciple  whf)m 
Jesus  loved.'  Judas,  clutching  the 
bag  and  upsetting  the  salt,  declaring 
in  every  feature  of  that  wondrous 
face — which  cost  Da  Vinci  a  whole 
year's  study  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
tlie  city — that  he  is  the  traitor,  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  John,  and  between 
him  and  Peter.  This  verse  can  have 
no  better  comment  than  a  study  of 
this  great  picture,  accompanied  by  the 
chapter  in  Lanzi's  'Storia  Pittorica,' 
or  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Sacred  and  Le- 
gendary Art,'  would  provide  ;  and 
Englishmen  have  a  noble  copy  of  it 
in  their  own  National  Gallery.  But 
Leonardo's  picture  is  in  one  respect 
misleading,  and,  like  most  paintings  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  has  not  represented 
the  method  in  which  the  guests  re- 
clined rather  than  sat  at  table.  Each 
leaned  on  his  left  arm,  leaving  the 
right  arm  free.  The  feet  were  stretched 
out  behind  the  guest  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  back  of  his  head 
reached  near  to  the  bosom  of  the 
guest  on  his  left.  The  Jews  followed 
this  Persian  method  of  reclining  on 
couches  at  meals  from  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  ;  and  this  method  of 
eating  the  Passover  had  the  special 
significance  and  security  and  posses- 
sion of  the  Promised  Land,  as  opposed 
to  the  attitude  of  one  undertaking  a 
journey,  which  was  part  of  the  original 
institution  (Exod.  xii.  11)." 

Ver.  24. — "Simon  Peter  therefoi-e 
beckoned  (r.  v.  beckoneth)  to  him, 
that  he  should  ask  icho  it  shoul'l  be  of 
whom  He  spake"  (r.  v.  saith  unto 

HIM,  TELL  us  WHOM  IT  IS  OF  WHOM  HE 

speaketh).  The  words  are  in  the 
present  tense  in  the  original,  and 
should  therefore  be  translated,  "Simon 
Peter  beckons,"  that  is,  makes  a  sign. 
J(jhn  and  Peter  were  old  friends. 
They  had  been  disciples  together  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  among  the  first 
who  gave  in  their  adherence  to  Christ, 
and  we  therefore  may  suppose  their 
intercourse  was  pretty  free.  Peter 
makes  a  sign  to  him. 

Ver.   25. — "lie  then  lying   (u.   v. 


LEANING  BACK  AS  HE  WAS)  On  Jesus' 
breast  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  u:ho 
is  it?"  Let  us  know  who  is  the 
man  amongst  ns  that  is  to  betray 
Thee. 

Ver.  26. — "Jesus  anstccred  (r.  v. 
therefore  answereth).  He  it  is,  to 
(r.  v.  for)  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop, 
when  I  have  dipped  it  (r.  v.  I  SHALL 
DIP  THE  SOP  AND  GIVE  IT  HIM).  And 
(r.  V.  so)  when  He  had  dipped  the  sop, 
He  gave  (r.  v.  taketh  and  giveth) 
it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simoit," 
(r.  v.  iscariot).  The  sop  was  a  piece 
of  bread  soaked  in  the  wine  ;  and  the 
giving  now  of  the  sop  to  Judas 
answered  .John's  question,  and  told 
him  that  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son, 
was  the  betrayer. 

Ver.  27.— "  And  after  the  sop  (r.  v. 
then)  Satan  entered  into  him."  In  a 
preceding  verse  we  were  told  that  the 
devil  had  already  put  it  into  his  heart 
to  betray  his  Lord  ;  but  now  the  Evil 
Spirit  advances  farther,  enters  into 
him,  and  takes  possession  of  him,  and 
gives  full  effect  to  his  diabolic  purpose. 
The  hypocrite  now  stands  exposed 
and  self-c()mmitted.    "Then  said  Jesus 

(R.  v.    JESUS   THEREFORE    SAITH)   unto 

him,  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly." 
This  may  mean,  "  Away,  i.  e.  begone, 
here  thou  art  out  of  thy  sphere  ; "  or 
it  may  also  mean,  "  I  dare  thee  to  do 
thy  worst ;  do  it  quickly." 

Vers.  28,  29. — "  Noiv  no  man  at  the 
table  kne^o  for  what  intent  He  sjyake 
this  unto  him.  For  some  of  them 
thought  (r.  v.  some  thought),  because 
Judas  had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  liad  said 
unto  him,  Buy  those  (r.  v.  what)  things 
that  v:e  have  need  of  against  (r.  v.  for) 
the  feast;  or,  that  he  should  give  some- 
thing to  the  poor."  This  is  the  bio- 
grapher's comment  as  he  remembered 
the  solemn  scene  and  the  impressions 
of  that  night. 

Ver.  30. — "  He  then  having  received 
the  sop  iccnt  immcdiatehj  out  (r.  v. 
out  straightway)  :  and  it  was  nighf^ 
"The  words  doubtless  state  the 
physical  fact  that  at  the  time  when 
Judas  left  the  room  the  darkness  of 
night  had  already  come  on.  He  went 
out,  and  went  out  into  the  darkness  of 
niglit.  We  cannot  say  that  the  writer 
meant  them    to   express  more   than 
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this;  and  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  in  Prince  of  Darkness.    It  was  night,  and 

them  a  fuhiess  of  meaning  that  cannot  John  couUl  hardly  have  written  these 

have    been    unintentional.       It    was  words  without  remembering  tliose  he 

night,  and  he  stepped  forth  from  light  had  written  but  a  short  time  before, 

into  darkness,  from  the  presence  and  '  If    a   man   walk   in    the   night,   he 

guidance  of  the  Light  of  tlie  World,  to  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light 

be  possessed   by  and  guided  by  the  in  him.' " — ElUcoWs  Commentary. 

HOMILETICS. 
In  these  verses  we  have  three  things  worthy  of  notice — Clcrist 
in  sadness,  the  disciples  in  anxiety,  and  the  traitor  ttnmashed. 

I. — CHRIST   IN   SADNESS. 

"  When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  He  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
testified,  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall 
'betray  Me."  What  was  the  spirit- trouble  of  Christ  on  this  occasion  ? 
Though  an  answer  to  this  question  may  be  impossible,  an  attempt 
to  realize  it  in  some  measure  may  not  be  unjustifiable  or  unuseful. 
We  can  safely  predicate  two  things  concerning  it. 

First :  It  was  tlie  distress  of  intense  holiness  in  the  presence  of 
foul  depravity.  Holiness  makes  the  soul  intensely  sensitive  ;  and 
the  more  holy  a  man  is,  the  more  deej)ly  grieved  and  pained  is  he 
at  the  discovery  of  the  false  and  the  vile.  With  the  body, 
sometimes  the  ojDtic  nerve  becomes  so  sensitive  that  the  toitch  of 
the  sunbeam  will  produce  the  greatest  pain ;  and  the  auricular 
nerve  so  tender  that  the  softest  sound  yields  agony.  And  in  some 
diseases  the  whole  nervous  system  becomes  so  exquisitely  tender 
that  even  a  breath  of  air  will  throw  the  whole  writhing  frame  into 
anofiiish.  The  whole  moral  beincj  of  Christ  was  rendered  so 
exquisitely  sensitive  by  His  holiness,  that  every  sin  grieved  Him 
to  the  heart.  Now,  with  Judas  under  His  eye,  perhaps  a  shock 
of  liorror  sent  a  quiver  through  all  the  nerves  of  His  pure  soul. 

Secondly  :  It  was  the  distress  of  the  highest  benevolence  in  the 
presence  of  a  lost  soul.  The  more  love  a  being  has  in  him,  the 
more,  by  the  law  of  sympathy,  he  feels  and  bears  the  sufferings  of 
cfthers.  Christ's  love  was  deep,  tender,  and  immeasurable  ;  and  it 
brouoht  on  His  great  heart  the  woes  of  the  world.  He  knew 
wdiat  a  lost  soul  meant,  He  comprehended  all  the  evils  and  miseries 
involved  therein  ;  and  a  lost  soul  stood  before  Him.  We  wonder 
not  that  He  was  "  troulled  in  spirit."     In  these  verses  we  have — 

II. — THE   DISCIPLES    IN   ANXIETY. 

When  Christ  said, "  One  of  you  shall  hctray  Me,"  all  seemed  startled 
into  the  deepest  solicitude.  "  Then  the  disciples  looked  one  on  another, 
daiditing  of  whom  He  spalce.  Now  there  was  leaning  07i  Jesus  bosom 
one  of  His  discijdes,  whom  Jesus  lovcd.^-  Simon  Peter  therefore 
lecJconcd  to  him,  that  he  should  ash  icho  it  should  he  of  whom  He 
*  See  Germ.  p.  399. 
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spake.  He  then  lying  on  Jesus'  breast  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  who  is 
it  ? "  Matthew  and  Mark  add  to  our  infomiation  concerning  the 
anxiety  of  the  disciples,  they  were  "  exceeding  sorrowful ; "  and 
they  tell  lis,  too,  that  every  one  of  them  put  the  question,  "  Is 
it  I  ?  "     The  question  implies  two  things. 

First :  Self-suspicion.  Had  they  been  certain  of  their  incapability 
to  perpetrate  such  an  enormity,  they  would  not  have  made  such 
an  appeal.  None  of  them  had  an  undoubted  confidence  in  his 
impeccability.  This  self-suspicion  is  well  founded  in  all  souls  this 
side  of  the  grave,  and  it  is  a  help  to  our  spiritual  progress  and 
safety.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall."     The  question  implies, 

Secondly  :  A  desire  to  know  the  worst.  Cowardly  natures  close 
their  eyes  on  the  worst,  and  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
all  is  right.  It  is  to  the  s^iifitual  interest  of  every  man  to  know 
the  worst  concerning  himself  here  and  now,  for  here  and  now  the 
worst  can  be  rectified.  "  Seaich  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart : 
try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting."  In  these  verses 
we  have — 

III. — THE  TRAITOR    UNMASKED. 

Observe  here  four  things — 

First  :  The  means  of  his  detection.  "  Jesus  answered,  He  it  is, 
to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  vjhen  I  have  dii^pcd  it.  And  when  He 
had  dijypcd  the  sop^,  He  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon." 
There  is  no  reason  for  sup[)Osing  that  these  words  were  spoken  in 
an  undertone  to  the  beloved  disciiDle  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus' 
breast.  The  "  S02) "  was  a  morsel  of  food  dipped  in  the  water  in 
which  the  bitter  herbs  had  been  boiled,  and  always  used  at  the 
Passover  supper,  and  now  on  the  table  for  use.  Is  it  implied  that 
Christ  did  not  hand  the  sop  round  to  others,  or  that  after  His 
words  Judas  was  the  first  person  to  whom  He  gave  the  sop  ? 
Anyhow,  the  sop  was  given  to  Judas,  and  with  that  act  the  traitor 
stood  unmasked.     Observe — 

Secondly  :  His  domination  by  Satan.  "  And  after  the  sop)  Satan 
entered  into  him."  Before  this  we  read  that  Satan  had  put  the 
wicked  deed  into  his  heart ;  now  it  would  seem  as  if  the  infernal 
spiiit  entered  and  took  possession  of  his  soul.  We  are  told  that 
this  evil  spirit  filled  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie,  and  he  now 
filled  Judas  to  betray  Jesus.     Observe — 

Thirdly  :  His  defiance  by  Christ.  "  That  thou  docst,  do  quichly." 
As  if  Christ  had  said,  "  I  dismiss  thee  forthwith,  and  I  defy  thee 
to  do  thy  worst.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  quickly  bring  the  infernal 
drama  to  a  close,  and  let  the  curtain  fall."  It  appears  from  the 
two  following  verses  that  none  of  the  other  disciples  understood 
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what  Christ  meant  by  these  words.  "  Now  no  man  at  the  talle 
knew  for  ivhat  intent  He  spalce  this  tmto  him,"  &c.  (vers.  28,  29). 
They  thought — as  some  provisions  were  still  required  to  be  made 
for  the  festival,  and  as  Judas  had  the  money,  and  the  Sabbath  was 
at  hand,  when  there  could  be  no  merchandise — that  Christ  meant 
to  say  to  Judas,  "  Go  quickly,  and  procure  the  necessary  supplies." 
Observe — 

Fourthly  :  His  lamentable  doom.  "  He  then  having  received  the 
sop  ivent  immediately  out :  and  it  wees  night."  He  obeyed  the 
request  of  Christ,  "  and  went  immediately  otct " — out  before  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  took  place  after  the  Paschal  meal.  "  And  it 
ivas  night."  The  night  immediately  preceding  that  day  of  the 
Crucifixion,  when  the  Son  of  God  suffered  on  the  cross.  It  was 
the  night  in  which,  in  the  garden,  he  executed  his  diabolical 
purpose ;  it  was  the  night  of  all  the  nights  on  earth,  the  darkest 
in  his  soul.  Remorse  swept  all  brightness  from  his  sky,  and 
mantled  his  being  in  the  sackcloth  of  despair. 


GERMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

No.  L. 
FAMILIARITY   WITH   CHRIST. 

"He  then  lying  on  Jesus'  breast  saitli  unto  Him,  Lord,  who  is  it  1 " — xiii.  25. 
This  remarkable  incident  reveals  ^xe^t  familiarity  with  Christ — 
John  leans  on  the  Saviour's  bosom.  Personal  Christianity  is  an 
intimate  connection  with  Christ.  To  be  a  true  Christian  is  to  be 
more  familiar  with  Christ  than  with  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters. 

I. —  THIS    FAMILIARITY   INVOLVES   THE   MOST   AMAZING 
CONDESCENSION. 

Little  magnates  of  earth  deem  it  a  great  condescension  to  allow 
the  humble  and  lowly  to  speak  to  them  even  at  a  distance.  But 
here  is  the  Author  and  Proprietor  of  the  universe,  the  Infinitely 
Holy  as  well  as  transcendently  Great,  permitting  poor  frail  sinful 
man  to  lean  on  His  bosom.  "  Though  He  is  high,  yet  hath  He 
respect  unto  the  lowl}^."     The  humblest  soul  is  dear  to  Him, 

First :  Let  this  condescension  inspire  tts  with  adoring  gratitude. 

Secondly :  Let  this  condescension  consume  that  pride  which 
prompts  man  to  Izeep  the  'poor  at  a  distance. 

II. — THIS   FAMILIARITY   INVOLVES   THE   SUBLIMEST   PRIVILEGE. 

To  be  SO  closely  allied  to  Christ  as  this,  is  to  be  in  the  safest 
and  most  honourable  position.  What  honour  to  recline  on  the 
bosom  of  the  "King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords!"  Paul  said,  "To 
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Yes ;  to  be  with  Christ  is  to  be 


be  with  Christ  is  far  better, 
secure,  joyous,  and  dignitied. 

III. — THIS   FAMILIARITY   INVOLVES   THE   PROFOUNDEST 
REVERENCE. 

John  addresses  Christ  as  Lord.  "  Lord,  who  is  it  ?  "  Familiarity 
with  men,  the  proverb  says,  breeds  contempt.  We  know  it  often 
breeds  discontent.  So  imperfect  are  the  best  of  men,  that,  as  a  rule, 
'the  more  we  know  of  them  the  less  reverence  we  have.  Not  so 
fiimiliaiity  with  Christ;  the  more  we  know  of  Him,  the  profounder 
our  reverence.     "  Lord,  who  is  it  ?  " 


No.  C. 

THREE   IMPORTANT   FACTS   IN    RELATION   TO   CHRIST. 

"  Therefore,  when  he  was  gone  out,  Jesuj?  s;iid,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
and  God  is  glorified  in  Him,"  &c. — xiii.  31 — 33. 

heaven.  His  mediatorial  reign,  and  all 
the  ever-brightening  glories  of  an  in- 
terminable fntnro. 

Ver.  33.— "iy(7«e  children,  yet  a 
little  while.  I  am  toith  yon.  Ye  sliall 
seek  Me :  and  as  I  said  iinto  the  Jeivs, 
Uliithvr  I  go,  ye  cannot  come ;  so  now 
I  say  to  (r.  v.  unto)  you."  Amidst 
thtiiights  of  His  own  glory  He  does  not 
forget  the  condition  of  His  disciples, 
their  state  of  orphanage  and  exposure 
to  persecution  when  He  shall  have 
departed.  Heneewith  exquisite  tender- 
ness He  addresses  them  with  the  en- 
dearing title,  ^^ little  children."  These 
words,  which  John  well  remembered  as 
coming  from  ihe  li]is  of  His  Master,  he 
frequently  uses  in  his  epistles  (See  1 
John  ii.  1,  12,  28  ;  iii.  7,  18  ;  iv.  4  ; 
V.  21).  Probably  what  Christ  means 
here  is,  ^ly  bodily  presence  is  about 
leaving  you  ;  very  soon  you  will  not 
see  Me  as  you  now  see  Me.  I  shall 
go  to  the  Fatlier,  and  shall  be  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  your  s.-nses. 
Though  you  seek  for  a  view  of  Me 
then,  you  will  not  find  Me  ;  where  I 
am — upon  the  throne  of  the  universe 
— ye  cannot  come. 


ExEGETiCAL  REMARKS. — Vers.  31, 
32. — "Therefore,  when  (r.  v.  when 
THEREFORE)  he  ivos  (jonc  out,  Jesus  said 
(r.  v.  saith).  Now  is  the  Son  of  man 
glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him  " 
(r.  v.  shall  glorify  him),  &c.  The 
traitor  is  gone ;  all  breatlie  more 
freely  ;  even  Christ  Himself  feels  a 
restraint  removed :  and  He  speaks 
with  greater  freedom  and  flow.  Now 
from  His  lips  there  roll,  clear  as 
crystal,  those  rich  streams  of  living 
and  quickening  truths  which  continue 
to  How  during  tlie  whole  of  the  supper, 
until  He  enters  the  last  stage  of  His 
great  work,  the  scene  in  the  garden. 
Now  that  tlie  betrayer  is  gone,  and  the 
little  circle  is  united  in  truth  and  love, 
about  what  does  Jesus  speak  ?  Does 
He  make  any  reflections  on  the  con- 
■duct  of  the  traitor?  No.  Does  He 
deplore  the  awful  agonies  that  were 
about  to  break  on  Him  and  crush  Him 
into  the  grave  ?  No.  His  words  are 
those  of  triumph.  Five  limes  in  two 
sentences  does  He  use  the  word 
''glorify."  "The  Son  of  man  glorified," 
&c.  His  soul  goes  on  to  His  triumph 
over    the    grave,    His    ascension    to 


HOMILETICS. 

There  are  in  these  verses  Three  facts  whicJi  we  discover  in  relation 
to  Christ. 
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I. — A  PAINFUL    OPPRESSION   EEMOVED   FROM   HIS   HEART. 

"  Therefore,  when  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said."  With  the  departure 
of  Judas,  Jesus  seems  to  have  felt  a  reHef 

First :  An  object  of  moral  offence  had  been  removed  from  His 
vision.  In  human  experience  it  is  never  felt  to  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  have  in  your  social  circle  a  corrupt  man,  still  less  one 
whom  you  know  to  have  plotted  against  you.  The  exit  of  such  a 
man  is  felt  to  be  a  relief  Christ  must  have  felt  somewhat  thus 
now  when  Judas  had  departed.  His  presCTice  had  oppressed  and 
pained  Him. 

Secondly :  An  obstruction  to  the  free  utterance  of  His  love  had 
been  removed  from  amongst  his  hearers.  Parents  have  often 
things  to  say  to  their  children  which  they  will  not  utter  when  a  ' 
stranger  is  amongst  them,  still  less  when  the  stranger  is  an  enemy. 
It  is  even  so  with  Christian  pastors,  they  have  often  something  to 
say  to  their  loving  peojile,  which  the  presence  amongst  them  of  a 
known  enemy  would  restrain.  All  this  Christ  seems  to  have  felt. 
The  presence  of  Judas  had  oppressed  His  heart,  and  checked  the 
free  flow  of  His  loving  utterances  to  His  disciples.  The  traitor 
has  departed,  His  spirit  is  relieved  and  His  tongue  free.  Another 
fact  in  relation  to  Christ  which  we  discover  in  these  verses  is — 

II. — A   GLORIOUS   CONSUMMATION    OF   THE   GREAT   PURPOSE   OF 
HIS   LIFE. 

"  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him." 
"  The  Son  of  r)ian!'  This  expresssion  occurs  no  less  than  sixty-six 
times  in  the  Gospel  histories.  "  Son  of  man " — not  the  Son  of  a 
tribe,  otherwise  He  would  have  tribal  idiosyncrasies ;  not  the  Son 
of  a  nation,  otherwise  He  would  have  national  peculiarities ;  not 
the  Son  of  a  sect,  or  He  would  have  sectarian  predilections  and 
marks ;  but  the  "  SoN  of  man."  He  is  a  Man,  realizing  the 
Divine  ideal  of  what  a  man  is  and  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  Now 
this  Son  of  man  felt  that  the  grand  object  of  His  mission  here  was 
so  near  realization  that  He  exults  in  it  as  a  consummation.  "Now 
is  the  Son  of  man  glorified!'     Two  remarks  are  here  suggested — 

First :  That  the  true  glory  of  a  man  is  the  realization  of  the  Divine 
purjwse  of  his  life.  Whatever  existence  realizes  the  Divine 
purpose,  is  thereby  glorified.  The  bright  heavens,  the  lovely 
landscapes,  and  mighty  oceans,  are  glorious  and  glorified  because 
they  realize  the  Divine  purpose.  Thus  "  the  heavens  declare  His 
glory."  The  Gospel  is  glorified  when  it  realizes  its  grand  purpose 
with  men  by  transforming  them  into  the  image  of  God.  Thus  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  its  having  "free  course  and  being  glorified." 
Man  can  only  glorify  God  as  he  reahzes  in  his  life  the  Divine 
purpose  concerning  his  creation. 
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Secondly  :  That  the  man  who  realizes  the  Divine  purpose  in 
his  life,  not  only  glorifies  himself,  hut  glorifies  God  also.  The  real 
gloiy  of  man  and  of  God  are  identical.  What  really  glorifies  man, 
glorifies  God.  Where  do  we  see  most  of  the  glory  of  God  ?  In 
the  life  of  that  man  who  Avorks  out  the  Divine  will  and  developes 
the  Divine  purpose.  Well  then  would  it  be  for  us  all  to  remember, 
tliat  we  glorify  God,  not  by  endeavours  to  prove  His  existence,  or 
illustrate  His  attribvites,  or  vindicate  the  justness  of  His  procedure 
to  man,  or  by  panegyrizing  His  nnme  by  singing  psalms  and 
offering  prayers,  but  by  living  a  godlike  life — a  life  in  which  the 
grand  purpose  of  God  toward  us  is  wrought  out  in  living  characters. 
This  is  what  Christ  felt  now.  His  mission  to  the  universe  was 
about  being  realized,  and  He  triumphantly  exclaims,  "  Now  is  the 
Son  of  man  glorified."  Another  fact  in  relation  to  Christ  which  we 
discover  in  these  verses  is — 

III. — A  TENDER   CONSIDERATION    FOR   THE   COMING   TRIAL   OF 
HIS   DISCIPLES. 

"  Little  children,  yet  a  little  wliile  I  am,  with  you.  Ye  shall  seelc 
Me:  and  as  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  WJiitlier  L  go  ye  cannot  come; 
so  now  I  say  to  you."  The  great  trial  awaiting  them  was  His 
departure  from  their  midst.  They  had  been  with  Him  for  three 
years.  He  had  won  their  hearts,  changed  the  whole  current  of 
their  thoughts  and  s}Tiipathies ;  they  had  resigned  their  worldly 
avocations,  renounced  their  old  fellowships,  and  excited  the  flaming 
ire  of  their  rulers  and  their  countrymen  on  His  account.  So  long 
as  He  was  with  them  they  were  amply  supplied  and  well  guarded. 
But  now  He  was  about  to  leave  them,  ami  they  would  be  left  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd  to  the  ravenous  wolves  of  a  ceremonious 
and  an  intolerant  religion.  Two  days  more,  and  Christ  would  be 
in  His  grave ;  and  about  seven  weeks  afterwards  He  would  be 
away  in  the  holy  heavens  beyond  their  ken.  With  tender  con- 
sideration He  here  prepares  them  for  this  trial. 

First :  By  informing  them  of  it.  "  Yet  a  little  while  I  am  with 
you."  A  trial  that  would  crush  us  if  it  came  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, may  fall  lightly  if  we  have  known  of  its  approach,  and 
realize  it  to  some  extent  before  it  comes.  Christ  kncAV  this,  and 
thus  He  foretells  them  of  His  exit.  He  here  prepares  them  for 
the  trial — 

Secondly  :  By  informing  them  of  it  in  language  of  endearment. 
"  Little  children."  You  are  My  children  ;  I  speak  to  you  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  Father;  you  are  My  little  children,  dear  to  Me  as 
infants  to  their  mother.  How  tender  is  Christ !  He  "  carries  the 
lambs  in  His  arms,  and  gently  leads  those  that  are  with  young." 
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No.  CI. 

THE   NEW   COMMANDMENT,   OR   GENUINE   ALTRUISM. 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another,"  &c. — 

xiii.  34,  35. 

ExEGETlCAL  REMARKS. — Ver.  34. —  this  implied  love  ;  but  now  they  could 

"  A   new  commandment  I  give  unto  follow  Him  no  longer,  since  He  was 

you,  That  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  leaving  them  ;  and  therefore  He  lays 

have   loved  you."      "This   command-  before    them    a    summary    of    duty, 

ment  is  called  new,  not  so  much  in  Compare,  as  to  praying,   chap.    xvi. 

relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  24 ;  as  to  calling  them  friends,  chap, 

the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  to  the  new  xv.  15  ;  as  to  the  hatred  of  the  world, 

standard    it   sets   up,  viz.   that   love  chap.    xvi.    4.      Hence    the    law   of 

should  go  so  far  as  even  to  make  one  love  is  called  the  law  of  Christ,  Gal. 

lay  down  life  for  those  one  loves,  or  vi.  2." 

ought  to  love.     (Compare  1  John  iii.  Ver.  35. — "5j/  this  shall   all  men 

16.)     Thus   the  newness   consists  in  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye 

adding, '  as  I  have  loved  you.'  Hither-  have   love   one  to   another."     Christly 

to  to  follow  Jesus,  step  by  step,  had  love  is  the  mark,  the  only  infallible 

been  the  disciples'  rule  of  conduct,  and  mark,  of  genuine  discipleship. 

EOMILETICS. 

The  subject  here  is  The  New  Commandment,  or  Genuine  Altruism. 
Christ  is  the  world's  Monarch,  the  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  All  Christendom  professes  to  regard  Him  as  such.  "  Ye  call 
Me  Master  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am."  Now,  what 
is  the  great  law  of  this  King  of  kings,  the  cardinal  law,  the  law  that 
should  fashion  all  other  laws,  and  that  all  are  bound  to  obey  ?  It 
is  the  law -of  hrotherly  love, — altruism.  In  relation  to  this  law  the 
words  suggest  three  things. 

I. — IT   IS  A   NEW   THING   TO   THE   WORLD, 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  yo%b,  Thai  ye  love  one  another  ; 
as  I  have  loved  you,."  *  It  is  not  new  in  its  essence  or  objects  ;  for  the 
old  law  required  that  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
Its  newness  is  in  its  rule  or  model,  "  As  I  have  loved  you!'  "What 
was  the  character  of  Christ's  love  towards  men  ?     It  was — 

First :  Absolutely  disinterested.  The  love  which  man  shows  to 
man  has  in  it  generally,  if  not  always,  some  amount  of  selfishness. 
There  is  in  it  the  hope  of  some  advantage.  Not  so  with  the  love 
which  Christ  had  for  man.  He  had  no  personal  interest  to  serve. 
Men  could  confer  no  benefit  on  Him  ;  nor  could  their  wrath,  though 
it  raged  with  the  fury  and  force  of  hell,  injure  Him.  His  love 
towards  men  was — 

Secondly  :  Unexcited  by  merit.  The  love  of  man  for  man  has 
generally  in  it  the  recognition  of  some  merit.  Man  is  loved  on 
account  of  some  real  or  imaginary  excellence,  such  as  amiability, 
uprightness,  intelligence,  or  trustfulness.  But  in  man  Christ  saw 
nothing  to  merit  His  love.      To  His  eye  all  men  were  corrupt, 

*  See  Germ,  p.  405. 
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licU-deserving,  and  enemies  to  Himself.  He  loved  His  enemies. 
His  love  towards  man  was — 

Thirdly  :  Self-sacrificing  in  power.  Man's  love  for  man  developes 
itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  warm  conversation,  in  free  inter- 
visitations,  and  in  kindly  offices,  sometimes  involving  some  amount 
of  self-sacrifice.  But  Christ's  love  was  a  practical  force,  a  force 
that  urged  on  to  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  "  He  loved  us,  and  gave 
Himself  for  us."  "  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,"  &c. 
His  love  towards  man  was — 

Fourthly  :  Essentially  forgiving.  His  love  was  a  forgiving  love, 
for  He  loved  His  enemies.  Even  on  the  Cross  He  prayed  for  His 
murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
Man's  love  for  man  has  seldom  in  it  the  forgiving  power  to  any 
great  extent.  One  or  two  offences  will  destroy  it  and  replace  it  by 
revenge.  When  Peter  asked  the  question  of  our  Lord, "  How  often 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him,  till  seven  times  ?  " 
he  thought  that  to  forgive  a  man  seven  times  was  a  wonderful 
display  of  love — a  display  that  Christ  would  commend.  But  what 
was  the  reply  ?  "I  say  not  unto  thee,  until  seven  times  :  but 
until  seventy  times  seven." 

Here  then  is  the  "  neiv  commandment."  Men  are  bound  by  the 
law  of  Christ  to  love  their  brethren  with  a  love  absolutely  dis- 
interested, entirely  unmerited,  practically  self-sacrificing,  and 
essentially  forgiving.  This  kind  of  love  is  the  great  cardinal 
supreme  law  under  which  humanity  is  placed  by  Christ.  In 
relation  to  this  law  the  words  suggest — 

II. — IT   IS   A   CRITERION   OF   DISCIPLESHIP. 

"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples.'^ 

First :  This  is  a  simple  test.  Had  the  test  been  the  adoption  of 
a  certain  set  of  beliefs,  or  conformity  to  certain  rites,  it  would  have 
been  too  complicated  to  be  of  easy  application  or  of  practical  use ; 
but  here  how  simple  1  The  question  is  not.  Do  you  believe  in  this 
or  that  ?  Do  you  belong  to  this  sect  or  that  ?  Do  you  attend  to 
this  rite  or  that  ?  but,  Do  you  love  your  brother  man  as  Christ 
loved  him  ?  "  He  that  loveth  not  bis  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? " 

Secondly  :  This  is  an  infallible  test.  Other  tests,  even  the  best, 
are  of  doubtful  accuracy;  their  application  may  lead  to  wrong 
conclusions.  But  this  is  infallible.  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fidfil  the  law  of  Christ."  It  is  the  test  which 
will  determine  the  destiny  of  all  men  on  the  last  day.  Whether 
men  on  that  day  will  rise  to  heavenly  happiness  or  descend  to 
hellish  sadness,  will  be  determined  by  their  practical  conduct 
towards  their  fellows  while  on  this  earth — whether  they  clothed 
the  naked,  visited  the  prisoner,  &c.  (Matt.  xxv.). 

Thirdly  :  This  is  a  solemn  test.     If  we  apply  it  to  the  Christians 
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of  this  age  and  country,  where  men  hate  each  other,  cheat  each 
other,  fight  each  other,  how  few  will  be  proved  to  be  genuine 
disciples  !  Could  all  men  stand  this  -test,  the  human  world  would 
be  a  Paradise.     In  relation  to  this  law  the  words  suggest — 

III. — IT  IS  THE  PATH  TO  HEAVEN. 
These  words  were  uttered  immediately  after  our  Saviour  had 
said,  "  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come  ;  so  now  I  say  to  you.  A  new 
commandment,"  &c.  The  implication  seems  to  be,  if  you  obey  this 
"new  commandment"  y^Q  shall,  meet  again;  you  will  reach  the  scenes 
whither  I  am  going.  True  ;  the  path  of  Christly  love  is  the  only 
path  to  heaven. 

Conclusion. — Read,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  Paul's 
chapter  on  charity,  or  love.  That  chapter  is  not  only  a  glorious 
illustration,  but  a  cogent  enforcement  of  this  law  of  love. 


GERMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

No.  LI. 

TRUE   SOCIAL   LOVE. 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another  ;  as  I  have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another." — xiii.  34. 

These  words  lead  us  to  consider  true  social  love,  the  love  that 
men  ought  to  have  for  their  fellow-creatures. 

I. — ITS   MODEL. 

How  should  man  love  his  brother  ?  Here  is  the  answer — "  As  I 
have  loved  yon" 

First:  Initially.  Christ  loved  man  before  man  loved  Him. 
"Herein  is  love;  not  that  we  loved  Him,  but  that  He  loved  us." 
Because  others  do  not  love  us,  it  is  no  excuse  for  not  loving  them. 

Secondly  :  Practically.  His  love  did  not  evaporate  in  sentiment, 
did  not  exhaust  itself  in  speech.  (1.)  His  love  expressed  itself  in 
His  works.  In  His  life  "  He  went  about  doing  good."  (2.)  His 
love  expressed  itself  in  His  death.  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  "  Scarcely 
for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die." 

Thirdly  :  Constantly.  His  love  is  an  everlasting  love.  "  The 
mountaiDS  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,"  &c.  Thus  we 
are  to  love  each  other.  This  is  the  model.  We  are  not  to  hate 
men;  we  may  hate  their  characters,  but  not  their  being.  We  are 
not  to  love  them  with  a  passing  feeling,  but  with  a  practical  affection. 

These  words  lead  us  to  consider — 

II. — ITS    OBLIGATION. 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you."  It  is  a  "command- 
ment" not  a  suggestion,  not  an  advice.  And  it  is  a  "  new  command- 
ment."   How  is  it  new  ? 
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First:  It  is  new  to  the  world's  idea.  Plato,  in  his  "Republic," 
asked  the  question,  If  when  a  poor  man  is  ill,  whether  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  him?  and  the  answer  is  no,  because  he  is  not  worth 
the  trouble.  And  Celsus,  the  famous  antagonist  to  Christianity, 
declared  that  "it  must  be  nothing  short  of  madness  to  believe  that 
Greeks,  and  barbarians,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya,  can  ever  be  united 
in  tiic  bond  of  a  common  religion."  To  "  love  one  another"  is  a  new 
idea.     It  had  no  residence  in  the  brain  of  men  of  past  times. 

Secondly :  It  is  new  to  the  world's  feeling.  To  love  men  as 
Christ  loved  them,  was  an  affection  which  but  very  few  of  even 
the  best  of  men  of  ancient  times  ever  experienced. 

Thirdly :  It  is  new  to  the  world's  practice.  Point  me  to  any 
age  preceding  the  Christian,  whore  love  built  schools  to  educate 
the  ignorant,  infirmaries  for  the  diseased,  asylums  for  the  poor, 
refuges  for  the  destitute ;  or  point  me,  even  in  modern  times,  to 
any  part  of  heathendom  where  such  institutions  exist. 


No.  CII. 
Peter's  inquiry  and  impulse,  and  Christ's  response  and 

correction. 

(Jesus  foretells  the  fall  of  Peter  and  the  Dispersion  of  the  Twelve.  Jeriisalem. — 
Matt.  xxvi.  31 — 35  ;  Mark  xiv.  27 — 31  ;  Luke  xxii.  31 — 38  ;  John  xiii. 
36—38.) 

"  Simon  Peter  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  whitlier  goest  Thou  ? "  &c. — xiii.  36 — 38. 

ExEGETiCAL  Eejiarks. — Ver.  36. —  clave  to  Jesus  (chap.  vi.  68  ;  xxi.  7). 

"Simon  Peter  said  (r.  v.  saith)  unto^  '■'■Jesv.s  answered  him."   Jesus  answers 

Him."     Peter  speaks  here  ;  Thomas,  the  questions  at  intervals  (chap.  xiv. 

Pliilip  and  Judas  in  chap.  xiv.  5,  8 —  2,  28  ;  xvi.  5).     "  Whither  I  go,  thou 

22  ;  and  all  the  disciples  in  chap  xvi.  canst  not  follow  Me  now.'^     Neither 

29.    The  very  conversations  mentioned  the  state  of  the  case  nor  the  weakness 

in   chap.   xiv.    seem  to  indicate  that  of  Peter  permitted  him  ;  but  it  was 

Peter  and  John  had  not  returned  from  the  latter  objection  only  to  which  the 

making  ready  the  Passover.  Yet  John  words    referred.       Peter    did    follow 

seems  to  have  had  no  more  difficulty  Jesus  (chap,  xviii.  15),  but  at  a  distance, 

in  describing  them  than  Luke  had  in  and  not  unscathed  (Matt.  xvi.    58). 

relating  the  particulars  contained  in  "  But    thou    shall  follow  -  Me    after- 

the  first  chapter  of  his  gospel.     Who  wards."  (r.  v.  omits  the  last  'me.') 

could  undertake  an  exact  setting  forth  (Chap.  xxi.  19 — 22.) 
of  these  colloquies,  even  had  he  heard  Ver.  37. — "  Peter  said  (r.  v.  saith) 

or  read  them  a  hundred  times  ?     This  itnto  Him,  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow 

power  then  was   Divinely  conferred  Thee  (R.  v.  even)   noiv?    I  will  lay 

on  the  sacred  writers.    But,  supposing  doivn  my  life  for   Thy  sake "   (r.   v. 

the  conversation  mentioned  in  chap.  thee).       Here    is    Peter,    impulsive 

xiv.  to  have  taken  place  before  Peter  Peter,    true    to     his    nature,    warm, 

and    John  went  into    the   city,   the  emotional,   unguarded.      I    have    no 

remaining  narrative   remains   undis-  doubt   that   he   was  sincere    in  this 

turbed  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  rest  of  avowal. 

the  discourse  must  be  separated  from  Ver.  38. — "Jesns  anstoered  him  (r. 

the  short  clause,  ^^  Lord,  whither  goest  v.  answereth),  Wilt  thou  lay  down 

Thou?"      Peter  asked    in   the   hope  thy   life  for   My  sake?"   (r.   v.  me.) 

that  he  might  follow.     Peter's  heart  Some  have  seen  irony  in  these  words 
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of  Christ.     I  know  thee  better  ;  thou  wilt  not  so  much  as  confess  Me  ;  but 

art  deceiving  thyself.    "  Verily,  verily,  before   the   cock    crows    on   the   ap- 

I  say  unto  thee,  The  cock  shall  not  proaching   clay  thou   shalt  deny   Me 

crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice."  thrice. 
Lay  down   thy  life   for   Me  !     Thou 

EOMILETICS. 

These  verses  bring  under  our  notice,  Peter  s  inquiry  and  Christ's 
response,  Peter's  impulse  and  Chrisfs  correction. 

I. — Peter's  inquiry  and  Christ's  response. 

Two  remarks  liere — 

First :  The  inquiry  was  natural.  "  Simon  Peter  said  unto  Him, 
Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?  "  Christ  had  just  said  to  His  disciples, 
in  Peter's  presence,  "  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come,"  and  previously 
he  had  heard  Him  refer  to  His  departure  from  the  world.  Peter 
evidently  did  not  exactly  ^understand  what  the  departure  meant, 
and  he  inquires,  "  Whither  goest  Thou?"  Thou  sayest  Thou  art 
going  to  leave  us ;  the  idea  of  Thy  departure  distresses  me ;  tell 
me  whither  Thou  art  going.  Evidently  he  had  no  clear  con- 
ception of  what  the  departure  of  Christ  really  meant.  He  ought 
to  have  known.  Frequently  had  he  heard  his  Master  say  that  He 
was  going  to  leave  them  and  return  unto  His  Father.  But  his 
Jewish  prejudices  had  blinded  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

Secondly :  The  response  was  significant.  It  indicated — (1.) 
Christ's  voluntariness.  "Whither  I  go ;"  not  "Whither  I  am 
driven."  To  preach  Christ  as  ^.Victim,  is  not  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
it  is  to  misrepresent,  to  blaspheme  Him,  He  was  the  sublimest 
moral  Hero.  Not  a  poor  Victim,  but  a  Mighty  Victor.  Goethe 
has  said  somewhere,  that  evangelical  preachers  trade  in  those 
physical  sufferings  of  Christ  from  which  the  Sun  veiled  itself.  He 
came  into  the  world  of  His  own  independent  choice  ;  He  walked  it 
with  a  free  step ;  and  He  left  it  of  His  own  accord,  and  in  His 
own  way.  "  I  have  power  to  lay  down  My  life,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again."  The  response  indicates — (2.)  Christ's  wisdom. 
"  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  Me  now  ;  hut  thou  shalt  follow 
Me  afterwards."  Christ  does  not  answer  Peter's  question,  does  not 
tell  him  distinctly  where  He  is  going  to,  does  not  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  but  rather  checks  his  impetuosity,  and  says,  "  Thoit  canst 
not  follow)  Me  now."  Peter's  faith  and  hope  are  appealed  to  here. 
(1.)  His  faith.  "  Tho^t  canst  not  follow  Me  notv."  I  do  not  tell 
thee  why ;  but  trust  Me.  There  were  reasons,  no  doubt,  why 
Peter  could  not.  (a)  He  was  not  fully  prepared  to  go  into  the 
other  world  with  Christ.  There  was  considerable  discipline  of 
soul  required  in  him  yet.  (/3)  He  had  much  to  do  in  the  world  before 
he  could  leave  it.  He  had  to  bear  witness  to  Christ,  not  only  to 
the  Jews,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles,  He  had  to  preach  at  Jerusalem, 
and  at  Antioch,  &c.     There  is  a  good  reason  for  keeping  good  men 
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in  the  world.  "  I  pray  not  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the 
world,"  &c.  Christ  appeals  to — (2.)  His  hope.  "  Thou  shall  foUovj 
Me  afterwards."  A  few  years  afterwards  Peter  did  follow  his 
Master,  fallowed  Him  ])robably  in  the  veiy  mode  of  his  death, 
followed  Hiui  into  one  of  the  mansions  or  abodes  wliich  Christ  pre- 
pared for  His  people  in  the  heavenly  world.  Do  not  be  discouraged, 
"  ihoto  shall  foUov  Me."  "  Where  I  am,  thou  shalt  be  also."  If  we 
are  genuine  disciples,  though  we  cannot  enter  heaven  now,  we  shall. 
Let  us  take  hoiDe.     Notice — 

II. — Peter's  impulse  and  Christ's  correction. 

First :  Peter's  impulse.  "  Peter  said  iinlo  Him,  Lord,  ichy 
cannot  1  follow  Thee  now?  L  will  lay  down  my  life  for  Thy  sake." 
As  if  he  had  said,  "  I  walked  with  Thee  upon  the  waters,  I  ascended 
with  Thee  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  why  cannot  I  follow  Thee 
now  ?  Why  ?  Is  there  danger  ?  I  will  brave  it.  Is  tliere  death  ? 
I  will  face  it."     No  doubt  his  love  was  genuine  as  Avell  as  strong. 

Secondly :  Christ's  correction.  "  Jesus  ansivered  him,  Wilt  thou 
lay  down  thy  life  for  My  sake  ?  Verily,  verily,  J  say  unto  thee. 
The  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  Me  thrice."  Observe 
here — (1.)  Peter's  self-ignorance.  Instead  of  doing  this,  thou  wilt 
not  even  acknowledge  Me.  How  ignorant  are  we  of  our  own 
hearts  !  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  ?  "  &c.  Lay  down  thy  life  for  Me, 
indeed  !  In  two  or  three  hours  hence,  in  the  break  of  morning, 
before  the  cock  has  crowded,  announcing  the  first  beam  of  day,  thou 
wilt  have  "  denied  Me  thrice."  (2.)  Christ's  foreknowledge.  What 
Christ  now  foresaw  actually  occurred.  (See  Matt.  xxvi.  69 — 75  ; 
Mark  xiv.  66—72  ;  Luke  xvii.  55—62  ;  John  xviii.  16—18,  25—27.) 
This  warning  seems  to  have  hushed  Peter  into  silence,  for  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  spoken  once  during  the  whole  of  the  long 
subsequent  discourse. 

Conclusion.  Let  us  not  speculate  about  the  Divine  procedure, 
but  rather  trust  in  the  Divine  character,  and  hope  in  the  Divine 
promise.  Let  us  be  cautious  of  our  best  impulses,  and  trust  not 
even  to  our  OAvn  hearts,  but  practically  live  the  prayer,  "  Create  in 
us  clean  hearts,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us." 


END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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